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HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS. 


THE  SEVENTH  BOOK,  ENTITLED  POLYMNIA. 


1.  Now  wlien  tidings  of  the  battle  that  had  been  fought  at 
Marathon  reached  the  ears  of  King  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,^  his  anger  against  the  Athenians,  which  had  been 
already  ronsed  by  their  attack  npon  Sardis,'  waxed  still 
fiercer,  and  he  became  more  than  ever  eager  to  lead  an  army 
against  Greece.  Instantly  he  sent  off  messengers  to  make 
proclamation  through  the  several  states,  that  fresh  levies 
were  to  be  raised,  and  these  at  an  increased  rate ;  while  ships, 
horses,  provisions,  and  transports  were  likewise  to  be  fur- 
nished. So  the  men  published  his  commands ;  and  now  aU 
Asia  was  in  commotion  by  the  space  of  three  years,  while 
everywhere,  as  Greece  was  to  be  attacked,  the  best  and 
bravest  were  enrolled  for  the  service,  and  had  to  make  their 
preparations  accordingly. 

After  this,  in  the  fourth  year,'  the  Egyptians  whom  Cam- 
byses  had  enslaved  revolted  from  the  Persians;  whereupon 


'  Kr.  Blakedey  well  remarks,  that 
Una  expression,  and  the  statement  of 
Darius'  irritation  at  the  invasion  of 
Sardis  in  snch  general  terms,  *'  seem 
to  indicate  that  we  have  here  the 
beginning  of  what,  in  its  first  draft  at 
anj  rate,  waa  an  independent  history." 
**  In  £sct,"  he  adds,  <*  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  Herodotna  np  to  this  point 
nmj  almost  be  regarded  as  a  merB 
rMtroductUm,  for  the  more  complete 
understanding  of  what  f  oUows."   Vide 

VOL.  IV, 


supra,  ToL  i.  pp.  113, 114.  Note  that 
not  only  is  I>arias  here  introduced 
afresh,  as  **  the  son  of  Hjstaspes,"  bat 
also  .Axtabanns  in  ch.  10«  Demaratus 
too  is  re-introduced  as  "the  son  of 
Ariston"  (ch.  3),  and  Mardonios  as 
"  the  son  of  Gobryas  "  (oh.  6). 

»  Supra,  V.  100-102. 

'  B.C.  487.  The  reckoning  is  inclu- 
sive, as  usual.  Mr.  Blakesley's  view 
(note*'  on  Book  vii.)  is  preferable  to 
Mr.  CUnton's  (F.  H.,  yol.  u.  pp.  28^2). 

B 


DARIUS'  SONS  DISPUTE  THE  SUCCESSION.       Book  Vn. 


Darius  was  more  hot  for  war  than  ever,*  and  earnestly 
desired  to  inarch  an  army  against  both  adyersaries. 

2.  Now,  as  he  was  about  to  lead  forth  his  levies  against 
Egypt  and  Athens,  k  fierce  contention  for  the  sovereign  power 
arose  among  his  sons;  since  the  law  of  the  Persians  was, 
that  a  king  must  not  go  out  with  his  army,  until  he  has 
appointed  one  to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne.^  Darius, 
before  he  obtained  the  kingdom,  had  had  three  sons  bom  to 
him  from  his  former  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  GoBryas ; 
while,  since  he  began  to  reign,  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Gyrus, 
had  borne  him  four.  Artabazanes  was  the  eldest  of  the  first 
family,  and  Xerxes  of  the  second.  These  two,  therefore, 
being  the  sons  of  different  mothers,  were  now  at  variance. 
Artabazanes  claimed  the  crown  as  the  eldest  of  all  the 
children,  because  it  was  an  established  custom  all  over  the 
world  for  the  eldest  to  have  the  pre-eminence ;  while  Xerxes, 
on  the  other  hand,  urged  that  he  was  sprung  from  Atossa,  the 
daughter  of  Gyrus,  and  that  it  was  Gyrus  who  had  won  the 
Persians  their  freedom.® 

8.  Before  Darius  had  pronounced  on  the  matter,  it  hap- 
pened that  Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  his  crown  at  Sparta,  and  had  afterwards,  of  his 


^  Probably  the  reyolt  of  Egypt  was 
attributed  to  the  machinations  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  not  impossible  that  tttbj 
may  hare  actually  fomented  it. 

^  An  allasion  to  this  onstom  is  made 
in  the  first  book  (ch.  208),  in  con- 
nexion with  the  expedition  of  Cyras 
against  the  Massagetee.  That  it  was 
not  confined  to  the  Persians  appears 
from  another  place,  where  Groesna  is 
said  to  hare  been  nominated  to  the 
saocession  by  Alyattes  (i.  92).  Pin- 
tarch,  after  mentioning  the  Persian 
onstom,  adds  that  the  monarch  desig- 
nate had  the  right  of  asking  any  boon 
that  he  chose  of  the  actual  king,  who 
was  obliged  to  grant  it,  unless  it  was 
impossible  (Artaxerx.  c.  26).  If  the 
rule  was  really  always  observed,  Darius 
must  bare  designated  a  suooessor  at 


the  time  of  his  expedition  against  the 
Scythians. 

"  This  was  probably  the  real  right 
on  which  the  claim  of  Xerxes  rested. 
Xerxes  was  of  the  blood  of  Cyrus; 
Artabazanes  was  not.  In  the  East 
the  hereditary  instinct  is  particularly 
strong  and  sensitire.  Darius  reigned 
perhaps,  to  some  extent,  in  right  of  his 
wife  Atossa,  and  in  default  of  an  heir 
male  of  the  blood  of  the  conqueror. 
At  his  death  the  eldest  grandson  of 
Cyrus  could  not  but  be  the  legitimate 
successor.  It  is  probable  that  tiie 
king's  power  of  choosing  his  successor, 
if  it  existed  at  aU,  was  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits.  (Cf.  Plat.  Ale.  i. 
p.  121,  D.,  Lysis,  p.  209,  E.,  where  the 
absolute  claim  of  the  eldest  son  to 
succeed  is  assumed  as  certain.) 


Chap.  1-1 


DEATH  OF  DARIUS. 


(mn  accord,  gone  into  bamshzneniy  came  np  to  Susa,^  and 
there  heard  of  the  quarrel  of  the  princes.    Hereupon,  as 
report  says,  he  went  to  Xerxes,  and  advised  him,  in  addition 
to  all  that  he  had  urged  before,  to  plead — ^that  at  the  time 
ii?hen  he  was  bom  Darius  was  already  king,  and  bore  rule 
OTer  the  Persians;   but  when  Artabazanes  came  into  the 
world,  he  was  a  mere  private  person.    It  would  therefore  be 
neither  right  nor  seemly  that  the  crown  should  go  to  another 
in  preference  to  himself.    '*  For  at  Sparta,*'  said  Demaratus, 
by  way  of  suggestion,  ''  the  law  is,  that  if  a  king  has  sons 
before  he  comes  to  the  throne,  and  another  son  is  bom  to 
liiTTi  afterwards,  the  child  so  bom  is  heir  to  his  father's 
kingdom."  ®    Xerxes  followed  this  counsel,  and  Darius,  per- 
suaded that  he  had  justice  on  his  side,  appointed  him  his 
successor.    For  my  own  part  I  believe  that,  even  without 
this,  the  crown  would  have  gone  to  Xerxes ;  for  Atossa  was 
aU-powerfol.^ 

4.  Darius,  when  he  had  thus  appointed  Xerxes  his  heir,  was 
minded  to  lead  forth  his  armies;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
death  while  his  preparations  were  still  proceeding.    He  died 


7  Bupn,  vi.  70.  Ctesias  declared 
that  Demaratus  did  not  flj  to  the 
Persiaiis  till  the  reign  of  Xerxee,  whom 
he  first  joined  at  the  Hellespont  (Ezc. 
Pen.  §  23)  i  bnt  his  anthority-  carries 
no  weight  against  the  distinct  testi- 
nony  of  Herodotus. 

*  The  tale  here  introdaced  (thongh 
accepted  by  Plutarch,  Artaxerz.  L  b.  o.)  , 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  credited 
bj  our  author ;  and  it  is  indeed  very 
donbtfnl  whether  the  law  of  saccession 
at  Sparta  was  snch  as  is  stated.    It 
has  been  justly  remarked  (Grote,  vol. 
T.  p.  2,  note)  that  anecdotes  investing 
Demamtas  with  a  factitious  import- 
ance are  frequent  in  Herodotus,  and 
may  probably  hare  been  received  by 
him  from  the  lips  of  that  monarch's 
descendants,  who  were  settled  on  the 
Caicns,  in  the  cities  of  Halisarna  and 
Teuthnnia  {not  Pergamus  and  Ten- 
thxania ;  oompare  XoL  Anab.  vii.  viil. 


§  17,  with  Xen.  Hell.  in.  L  §  6),  two 
towns  which  had  been  gpiven  by  Xerxes 
to  Demaratus  on  his  return  from  the 
expedition  against  Greece. 

Plutarch's  story  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  brothers  (De  Frat.  Am.  ii. 
p.  488),  though  given  also  by  Justin 
(ii.  10),  is  entitled  to  no  attention. 

*  Though  Darius  had  several  wives 
(supra,  iii.  88,  note'),  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  but  one  queen,  namely, 
Atossa.  This  is  the  rule  wherever 
there  is  a  seraglio,  and  was  clearly  the 
custom  of  the  Persian  court.  (Cf. 
Esther  i.  9,  ii.  4,  &o» ;  infra,  ix.  109 ; 
Ctesias,  Exo.  Pers.  §  20,  Ac;  Plut. 
Artax.  i.  pp.  807*  808 ;  Arrion,  Exp. 
Alex.  ii.  11,  12.)  The  rank  of  Atossa 
would  naturally  secure  her  this  posi- 
tion, which  is  marked  by  her  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  wives  in 
Book  iii.  oh.  88. 


4  SUCCESSION  OF  XEBXEBL  Book  TIL 

in  the  year  following'  the  revolt  of  Egypt  and  the  matters 
here  related,  after  having  reigned  in  all  six  and  thirty  yeaxs,' 
leaving  the  revolted  Egyptians  and  the  Athenians  alike  nn- 
ponished.  At  bis  death  the  kingdom  passed  to  hia  son 
Xerxes. 

6.  Now  Xerxes,  on  first  monntmg  the  throne,  was  coldly 
disposed  towards  the  Grecian  war,  and  made  it  his  business  to 
collect  an  army  against  Egypt.  Bat  Maidonios,  the  son  of 
Gobryas,  who  was  at  the  court,  and  had  more  inflnence  with 
him  Uian  any  of  the  other  Persians,  being  bis  own  consin,  the 

'  B.C.  486,  Darins  had  prepared  I  loulptiired  aa  appears  below,  and  with 
bi(  tomb  in  the  neigfabvorhood  ot  the  inooriptioii  which  ia  given  in  Note 
Penepolii,  where  it  ma;  still  be  seen.      A.  at  the  end  of  this  Book.  , 

It  ia  placed  in  a  leoess  of  the  rook,  I 


486.  (See  Clinton'!  F.  H.,  toL  ii  p. 
878.)  Ct«aiaa,  with  his  ninal  inoor- 
Teotneaa,  gaTS  to  Darini  a  reigo  of 
on]/  81  yeua  (Fen.  Exo.  ^  19). 


CaAP.4-6. 


HE  IS  URGED  TO  ATTACK  QB£EC£. 


ehild  of  a  sister  of  Darins,  plied  him  with  discourses  like  the 
following : — 

*'  Master,  it  is  not  fitting  that  they  of  Athens  escape  scot- 
free,  after  doing  the  Persians  snch  great  injury.  Complete 
the  work  which  thou  hast  now  in  hand,  and  then,  when  the 
pride  of  Egypt  is  brought  low,  lead  an  army  against  Athens. 
So  shalt  thou  thyself  haye  good  report  among  men,  and  others 
shaQ  fear  hereafter  to  attack  thy  country." 

Thus  far  it  was  of  vengeance  that  he  spoke ;  but  sometimes 
he  wotdd  vary  the  theme,  and  observe  by  the  way,  "that 
Europe  was  a  wondrous  beautiful  region,  rich  in  all  kinds  of 
cultivated  trees,  and  the  soil  excellent :  no  one,  save  the  king, 
was  worthy  to  own  such  a  land." 

6.  All  this  he  said  because  he  longed  for  adventures,  and 
hoped  to  become  Satrap  of  Greece  under  the  king ;  and  after 
a  while  he  had  his  way,  and  persuaded  Xerxes  to  do  according 
to  his  desires.  Other  things,  however,  occurring  about  the 
same  time,  helped  his  persuasions.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it 
chanced  that  messengers  arrived  from  Thessaly,  sent  by  the 
Aleuadse,^  Thessalian  kings,  to  invite  Xerxes  into  Greece,  and 
to  promise  him  all  the  assistance  which  it  was  in  their  power 
to  give.  And  further,  the  Pisistratidse,  who  had  come  up  to 
Susa,  held  the  same  language  as  the  AleuadaB,  and  worked 
upon  him  even  more  than  they,  by  means  of  Onomacritus 
of  Athens,  an  oracle-monger,  and  the  same  who  set  forth  the 


*  The  Alenads  were  the  royal  f amilj 
of  Loriasa,  as  is  plain  froTn  Herodotns 
(mfira,  ix.  58)  and  Plato  (Meno,  p.  70, 
B.).  Other  cities,  as  FharsalaS)  are 
tbongbt  to  have  been  nnder  their  in. 
finenoe  (cf.  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant. 
§  178,  note^*).  They  derived  their 
name  from  AXeuaa  the  redhaired 
(4  wyj^^r),  who  is  mentioned  by  Pln- 
tarcb  (De  Frat.  Am.  ii.  p.  492)  as 
having  obtained  the  sovereignty  by  the 
dioice  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  They  were 
patrom  of  learning  and  of  the  arts, 
vying  herein  with  the  most  magnificent 
of  tiw  Greek  tyrants  (Plat.  Men.  L  s.  c ; 


I 


Pind.  Pyth.  x.  6 ;  Philost.  Vit.  Soph.  i. 
xvi.  2,  &o.).  Their  power  in  Thessaly 
lasted  till  the  time  of  Philip,  who 
attacked  the  murderers  of  Alexander 
of  Pherse  at  their  instigation  (cf. 
Died.  Sic.  xvi.  14).  Eaphorion  of 
Ghalcis  wrote  a  history  of  the  family 
(Muller's  Fr.  Hist.  6r.  toL  iii.  pp. 
71,  72). 

The  invitation  which  the  three  bro- 
thers, Thorax,  Enrypylus,  and  Thrasi- 
dens,  gave  to  Xerxes  (infra,  ix.  58), 
was  not  generally  acceptable  to  their 
ooontrymen  (infra,  ch.  172). 


INFLUENCE  OF  ONOMACRITUS. 
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prophecies  of  Mussbub  in  their  order.^  The  PisistratidsB  had 
previously  been  at  enmity  with  this  man,  but  made  up  the 
quarrel  before  they  removed  to  Susa.  He  was  banished  from 
Athens  by  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  because  he 
foisted  into  the  vnritings  of  Musseus  a  prophecy  that  the 
islands  which  lie  off  Lemnos  would  one  day  disappear  in  the 
sea.  Lasus  of  Hermione  ^  caught  him  in  the  act  of  so  doing. 
For  this  cause  Hipparchus  banished  him,  though  till  then  they 
had  been  the  closest  of  friends.  Now,  however,  he  went  up  to 
Susa  with  the  sons  of  Fisistratus,  and  they  talked  very 
grandly  of  him  to  the  king ;  while  he,  for  his  part,  whenever 
he  was  in  the  king's  company,  repeated  to  him  certain  of  the 
oracles ;  and  while  he  took  care  to  pass  over  all  that  spoke  of 
disaster  to  the  barbarians,  brought  forward  the  passages 
which  promised  them  the  greatest  success.     "  'Twas  fated,"  * 


^Of  Mnsflsas,  as  of  Qrphens,  witli 
whom  hia  name  is  oommonlj  joined, 
scarcely  anything  is  known.  Strabo 
(z.  p.  686)  calls  him  a  Thracian, 
Snidas  (ad  roc.)  a  native  of  Eleasis. 
(Compare  Harpocrat.  ad  too.)*  I^a- 
mastes  made  him  the  tenth  ancestor 
of  Homer  (Fr.  10).  All  perhaps  that 
can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that 
poems  believed  to  be  ancient  were 
current  under  his  name  as  early  as 
B.C.  620.  These  were  chiefly  oracles, 
but  not  entirely  so.  A  hymn  to  C&res 
is  mentioned  (Pansan  i.  xzii.  §  7), 
and  also  poems  setting  forth  the  way 
of  curing  diseases  (Arist.  Ban.  972, 
ed.  Bothe).  laosanias  believed  that 
the  hymn  to  Ceres  was  genoine,  bnt 
that  all  the  other  poems  ascribed  to 
MnssBos  were  forgeries  of  Onoma- 
critos  (SojcctV  8^  /tot  "reirolriKey  alrrh 
'OyofidKptros,  icol  lorrtF  oifBkp  Movtraiou 
fitficdus^  tri  fi^  fwvov  is  An/jJirtpa  dfwos 
AvKOfii^aiSt  1.  s.  c).  Onomacritas  was 
also  regarded  by  some  as  the  aathor 
of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  897;  Sext. 
Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.  lii.  4,  p.  115, 
B.)  It  was  questioned  whether  Mq- 
BSBos  or  Orpheas  invented  the  hexa- 
meter (Crit  Fr.  10). 


'  Lasns  of  Hermione  was  a  lyric  and 
dithyrambic  poet  of  the  highest  repute. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
structor of  Pindar  (Thom.  Mag.  Yit. 
Pind.),  and  to  have  contended  with 
the  later  Simonides  (Aristoph.  Yesp. 
1364,  ed.  Bothe).  Some  reckoned 
him  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece 
(Hermipp.  Fr.  8 ;  SohoL  ad.  Aristoph. 
1.  s.  c).  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  musio 
(ibid. ;  comp.  Plutarch,  Mus.  ii.  p. 
1141,  B.),  and  also  certain  dialectical 
disputations,  the  produce  perhaps  of 
his  intercourse  with  Xenophanes  (Plut. 
De  vitios.  pud.  ii.  p.  530,  F.).  Suidas 
(ad  voc.  KvKXio^iddo'KaXoi)  makes  him 
the  first  inventor  of  the  Cyclic  Chorus. 
(Compare  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Av.  1403). 
Hermione,  his  native  town,  was  the 
capital  of  a  district  called  Hermionis, 
which  adjoined  the  states  of  Troezen 
and  Epidaurus.  Pausanias  has  left  a 
description  of  it  (ti.  xxxiv.  §  §  9-11) 
completely  identifying  it  with  the 
modem  KoLstrij  which  lies  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  opposite 
Hydria.  The  walls  remain,  and  many 
foundations  of  the  ancient  temples. 
(Cell's  Morea,  p.  199 ;  Leake's  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  461,  462;  Curtius'  Pelop. 
vol.  ii.  p.  457.) 


Cbaf.G-S. 


XEBXES  ASSEMBLES  A  COUNCIL. 


he  told  Xerxes,  ''that  a  Persian  shoald  bridge  the  Hellespont, 
and  march  an  army  from  Asia  into  Greece."  While  Ono- 
macritus  thus  plied  Xerxes  with  his  oracles,  the  Pisistratid» 
and  AleuadsB  did  not  cease  to  press  on  him  their  advice,' 
till  at  last  the  king  yielded,  and  agreed  to  lead  forth  an 
expedition. 

7.  First,  however,  in  the  year  following  the  death  of 
Darius,^  he  marched  against  those  who  had  revolted  from 
bim;  and  having  reduced  them,  and  laid  all  Egypt  under 
a  iiar  harder  yoke  than  ever  his  father  had  put  upon  it,  he 
gave  the  government  to  Achsemenes,  who  was  his  own  brother, 
and  son  to  Darius.  This  Achssmenes  was  afterwards  slain 
in  his  government  by  Inaros,  the  son  of  Fsammetichus,  a 
Libyan.® 

8.  (§  1.)  After  Egypt  was  subdued,  Xerxes,  being  about 
to  take  in  hand  the  expedition  against  Athens,  called  together 
an  assembly  of  the  noblest  Persians,  to  learn  their  opinions, 
and  to  lay  before  them  his  own  designs.'  So,  when  the  men 
were  met,  the  king  spake  thus  to  them : — 

"  Persians,  I  shall  not  be  the  first  to  bring  in  among  you  a 
new  custom — ^I  shall  but  follow  one  which  has  come  down  to 
U8  from  our  forefathers.  Never  yet,  as  our  old  men  assure  me. 


*  Theee  are  probably  the  persuasioiis 
of  which  iEschylus  makes  Atossa 
Bpeak  (Pars.  749-764)  :— 

Tavra  rots  Kosmv  ofuKOv  u»dp<(<riv  ^^deuarat 
#0»p<or  E'pf qf'  Xijowi  6\  itt  ffv  f^iw  fxifOM 

THEMMt 

rX<wT0w  IcrifVM  (int  aix/^p,  r&v   V   iatavipiat 

WKO 

hii«9  aixt^t**^*  varp^ov  6*  Skfiov  o!t6i¥  av(ci« 

ten», 
TwaH'  i^  i»ifi&v  oire/df|  woXXdut  nXimv  Kaxfiv 
T^*  2/So»Ac»tfcv  sUXttftfov  «cu  rrfiarwfi*  i^* 

'EXXada. 

'  B.C.  4S5.    See  note  ^  on  ch.  4. 

*  Vide  supra,  iii.  12,  where  the  same 
£act  is  related ;  and  concerning  Inaros, 
compare  iii.  15,  with  Thncyd.  i  104, 
109,  110 ;  and  Diod.  Sic.  ad.  74.  Hero- 
dotus, when  in  Egypt,  had  seen  the 
battie-field  where  Aohsmenes  was 
fibiin,  still  white  with  the  bones  of 
the   combatants.    Ctesias,    with    his 


nsnal  inoorreotness,  calls  Achssmenes 
by  the  patronymic  Aohsemenides,  and 
niakes  him  a  son  instead  of  a  brother 
of  Xerxes.  As  Xerxes  was  bom,  at 
the  earliest,  in-  B.c.  522,  the  year  ^ter 
the  accession  of  Darins,  he  oonld 
scarcely  have  had  a  grown-np  son  in 
B.C.  485,  when  he  was  at  the  utmost 
thirty-six  years  of  age. 

'  These  speeches  have  scarcely  any 
higher  historical  character  than  those 
of  the  conspirators  in  the  third  book 
(supra,  iii  80,  note").  They  must  be 
considered,  however,  as  embodying 
Persian  as  well  as  Greek  views  of  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  the  war 
arose,  and  the  feelings  of  those  who 
engaged  in  it.  Oriental  respect  for 
royalty  strove  to  exonerate  Xerxes 
from  all  blame. 
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has  our  race  reposed  itself,  since  the  time  when  Cyrus  over- 
came Astyages,  and  so  we  Persians  wrested  the  sceptre  from 
the  Medes.  Now  in  all  this  God  guides  us ;  and  we,  obeying 
his  guidance,  prosper  greatly.  What  need  hive  I  to  tell  you 
of  the  deeds  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  my  own  father 
Darius,  how  many  nations  they  conquered,  and  added  to  our 
dominions?  Ye  know  right  well  what  great  things  they 
achieved.  But  for  myself,  I  will  say  that,  from  the  day  on 
which  I  mounted  the  throne,  I  have  not  ceased  to  consider 
by  what  means  I  may  rival  those  who  have  preceded  me  in 
this  post  of  honour,  and  increase  the  power  of  Persia  as  much 
as  any  of  them.  And  truly  I  have  pondered  upon  this,  until 
at  last  I  have  found  out  a  way  whereby  we  may  at  once  win 
glory,  and  likewise  get  possession  of  a  land  which  is  as  large 
and  as  rich  as  our  own — ^nay,  which  is  even  more  varied  in 
the  fruits  it  bears — ^while  at  the  same  time  we  obtain  satis- 
faction and  revenge.  For  this  cause  I  have  now  called  you 
together,  that  I  may  make  known  to  you  what  I  design  to  do. 
(§  2.)  My  intent  is  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont 
and  march  an  army  through  Europe  against  Greece,  that 
thereby  I  may  obtain  vengeance  from  the  Athenians  for  the 
wrongs  committed  by  them  against  the  Persians  and  against 
my  father.  Your  own  eyes  saw  the  preparations  of  Darius 
against  these  men ;  but  death  came  upon  him,  and  balked  his 
hopes  of  revenge.  In  his  behalf,  therefore,  and  in  behalf 
of  all  the  Persians,  I  undertake  the  war,  and  pledge  myself 
not  to  rest  till  I  have  taken  and  burnt  Athens,  which  has 
dared,  unprovoked,  to  injure  me  and  my  father.  Long  since 
they  came  to  Asia  with  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  who  was  one 
of  our  slaves,  and,  entering  Sardis,  burnt  its  temples  and  its 
sacred  groves ;  ^  again,  more  lately,  when  we  made  a  landing 
upon  their  coast  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  how  roughly 
they  handled  us  ye  do  not  need  to  be  told.  (§  8.)  For  these 
reasons^  therefore,  I  am  bent  upon  this  war;  and  I  see  like- 


1  Supra,  V.  100-102.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Xerxes  would  hare  particularised 


these  outrages.    The  speech  is  quite 
unhistorioal. 


Chap.  8, 9. 


ADDBESS  OF  MAltDONIU& 


vise  iheremih  imiied  no  few  advantages*  Once  lei  ns  subdue 
this  people,  and  those  neighbours  of  theirs  who  hold  the  land 
of  Pelops  the  Phrygian,'  and  we  shall  extend  the  Persian 
territory  as  far  as  God's  heayen  reaches.  The  sun  will  then 
shine  on  no  land  beyond  our  borders ;  for  I  will  pass  through 
Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  with  your  aid  make  of 
aD  the  lands  which  it  contains  one  country.  For  thus,  if  what 
I  hear  be  true,  affairs  stand :  The  nations  whereof  I  have 
spoken,  once  swept  away,  there  is  no  city,  no  country  left  in 
all  the  world,  which  will  venture  so  much  as  to  withstand 
ns  in  arms.  By  this  course  then  we  shall  bring  all  mankind 
mider  our  yoke,  alike  those  who  are  guilty  and  those  who  are 
innocent  of  doing  us  wrong.  (§  4.)  For  yourselves,  if  you 
^h  to  please  me,  do  as  follows :  When  I  announce  the  time 
for  the  army  to  meet  together,  hasten  to  the  muster  with  a 
good  will,  every  one  of  you ;  and  know  that  to  the  man 
who  brings  with  him  the  most  gallant  array  1  will  give  the 
gifiis  which  our  people  consider  the  most  honourable.^  This 
then  is  what  ye  have  to  do.  But  to  show  that  I  am  not  seK- 
willed  in  this  matter,  I  lay  the  business  before  you,  and  give 
you  fdl  leave  to  speak  your  minds  upon  it  openly.*' 
Xerxes,  having  so  spoken,  held  his  peace. 
9.  (§  1.)  Whereupon  Mardonius  took  the  word,  and  said — 
^  Of  a  truth,  my  lord,  thou  dost  surpass,  not  only  all  hving 
Persians,  but  likewise  those  yet  unborn.  Most  true  and  right 
is  each  word  that  thou  hast  now  uttered ;  but  best  of  all 
thy  resolve  not  to  let  the  lonians*  who  live  in  Europe — a 


*  Pelops  is  c&ned  a  Ljdian  by  Pindar 
(OL  L  Z7),  by  later  a  Faphlagonian 
(Ft.  59).  As  his  father,  Tantalus,  is 
king  of  Sipylmn  (ApoUod.  iii.  y.  6), 
Pindar's  nomendatiiFe  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  corrects 

'  Vide  infra,  ch.  19,  note  K 

*  This  use  of  the  term  "Ionian"  for 
UieBuropean  Greeks  is  notcaanal,  but 
eharacteristic  of  the  Oriental  modes  of 
ffpeech,  and  marks  Herodotns  for  a 
keen  obserrer  of  little  peculiarities. 


That  the  Jews  knew  the  Greeks  at 
large  nnder  the  name  of  Javan,  or 
Javanim  (^^PrO*  which  is  equiyalent 
to  lonians  f IcCFofcf),  has  been  fre- 
qnently  noticed ;  but  it  has  only  re- 
cently appeared  from  the  Inscriptions 
that  the  Persians  did  the  same.  Darins 
inclades  the  whole  extent  of  his 
Grecian  dominions  uider  the  single 
title  of  Yuna  (which  in  the  Babylonian 
transcript  becomes  Tavcmu),  and  this 
not  only  in  his  earlier  monuments  at 
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worthless  crew — ^mock  us  any  more.  It  were  indeed  a 
monstrous  thing  if,  after  conquering  and  enslaving  the  SacsB,^ 
the  Indians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Assyrians,  and  many  other 
mighty  nations,  not  for  any  wrong  that  they  had  done  us, 
but  only  to  increase  our  empire,  we  should  then  allow  the 
Greeks,  who  have  done  us  such  wanton  injury,  to  escape  our 
vengeance.  What  is  it  that  we  fear  in  them? — not  surely 
their  numbers? — ^not  the  greatness  of  their  wealth?  We 
know  the  manner  of  their  battle — ^we  know  how  weak  their 
power  is ;  already  have  we  subdued  their  children  who  dwell 
in  our  country,  the  lonians,  ^olians,  and  Dorians.  I  myself 
have  had  experience  of  these  men  when  I  marched  against 
them  by  the  orders  of  thy  father ;  and  though  I  went  as  far  as 
Macedonia,^  and  came  but  a  little  short  of  reaching  Athens 
itself,  yet  not  a  soul  ventured  to  come  out  against  me  to 
battle.  (§  2.)  And  yet,  I  am  told,  these  very  Greeks  are  wont 
to  wage  wars  against  one  another  in  the  most  foolish  way, 
through  sheer  perversity  and  doltishness.  For  no  sooner 
is  war  proclaimed  than  they  search  out  the  smoothest  and 
fairest  plain  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  land,  and  there  they 
assemble  and  fight  ;^  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  even 


Behistim  and  Persepolis,  but  in  the 
inscription  npon  his  tomb  at  Nahksh- 
i-Bostam,  which  belongs  to  a  late 
period  in  his  reign.  Here  two  lonias 
are  mentioned,  one  of  which  stands 
clearly  for  Asiatic,  and  the  other  for 
European  Greece  (see  Sir  H.  Bawlin- 
Bon's  Behistnn  Memoir,  ch.  ir,  p.  197, 
oh.  y.  pp.  280  and  294).  Hence  the 
dramatic  propriety  of  the  expressions, 
'"la6v»p  yii,"  for  "Hellas,"  in  the 
month  of  Atossa  in  the  FersaB  of 
JEachyluB  (1.  182)  and  "  •Iaoi/av,"  for 
"Hellene,"  or  "Athenian,"  in  that  of 
Fseudartabas  in  the  Achamians  of 
Aristophanes  (1.  104).  What  the 
Scholiast  on  the  latter  passage  says  of 
all  the  barbarians  (-rdyras  rohs''EWriyat 
*ldoya$  ol  fidpfiapoi  iKiiKovy)  was  un- 
doubtedly true  of  the  Persians,  per. 
baps  of  the  Asiatics  generally.  [The 
AssyrianB  always  call  the  Greeks  of 


Cyprus  the  Favnon  or  Tunan.  See 
the  Inscriptions  pctssim. — H.  G.  B.] 

'  Apparently  Mardonius  means  the 
Scythians  of  Europe,  whom  he  repre- 
sents as  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  ex- 
pedition of  Darius.  His  enumeration 
is  traced  backwards  in  a  regular  order, 
referring  to  the  Scythian  and  Indian 
expeditions  of  Darius  (supra,  iv.  44), 
the  Ethiopian  expedition  of  Cambyses 
(iii.  25),  and  the  Babylonian  conquest 
of  Cyrus.  Darius  appears  to  have 
claimed  Scythia  as  a  part  of  his  do- 
minions. (See  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb,  where,  besides  the  Sacss  Amyrg^ 
and  the  Saoan  bowmen,  another  Scy- 
thia (SaJca)  appears  in  connexion  with 
his  later  conqaests.) 

^  Supra,  vi.  44,  45. 

7  It  is  not  very  clear  on  what  facts 
in  early  Grecian  history  this  statement 
is  founded.  Certainly  in  the  Messenioa 


Chap.  9,  la 
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the  conquerors  depart  with  great  losd :  I  say  nothing  of 
the  conquered,  for  they  are  destroyed  altogether.  Now  surely, 
as  they  are  all  of  one  speech,  they  ought  to  interchange 
heralds  and  messengers,  and  make  up  their  differences  by  any 
means  rather  than  battle ;  or,  at  the  worst,  if  they  must  needs 
fight  one  against  another,  they  ought  to  post  themselves 
as  strongly  as  possible,  and  so  try  their  quarrels.  But, 
notwithstanding  that  they  have  so  foolish  a  manner  of 
warfare,  yet  these  Greeks,  when  I  led  my  army  against  them 
to  the  very  borders  of  Macedonia,  did  not  so  much  as  think  of 
offeting  me  battle.  (§  8.)  Who  then  will  dare,  0  king !  to 
meet  thee  in  arms,  when  thou  comest  with  all  Asia's  warriors 
at  thy  back,  and  with  all  her  ships  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
believe  the  Greek  people  will  be  so  foolhardy.  Grant, 
however,  that  I  am  mistaken  herein,  and  that  they  are 
fooUsh  enough  to  meet  us  in  open  fight;  in  that  case  they 
y^  learn  that  there  are  no  such  soldiers  in  the  whole  world 
as  we.  Nevertheless,  let  us  spare  no  pains ;  for  nothing 
comes  without  trouble ;  but  all  that  men  acquire  is  got  by 
painstaking." 

When  Mardonius  had  in  this  way  softened  the  harsh  speech 
of  Xerxes,  he  too  held  his  peace. 

10.  The  other  Persians  were  silent ;  for  all  feared  to  raise 
their  voice  against  the  plan  proposed  to  them.  But  Arta- 
banus,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  uncle  of  Xerxes,  trust- 
ing to  his  relationship,  was  bold  to  speak : — "  0  king ! "  he 
said,  ''it  is  impossible,  if  no  more  than  one  opinion  is  uttered, 
to  make  choice  of  the  best :  a  man  is  forced  then  to  follow 
whatever  advice  may  have  been  given  him ;  but  if  opposite 
speeches  are  delivered,  then  choice  can  be  exercised.  In  like 
maimer  pure  gold  is  not  recognised  by  itself;  but  when  we 
test  it  along  with  baser  ore,  we  perceive  which  is  the  better. 


and  iLTcadiaa  wars  of  Sparta  (cf .  Pan- 
sanias,  Messeniao.  and  Arcadio.),  the 
use  of  strong  positions  appears  to  have 
been  neither  unknown  nor  disregarded. 
Perhaps  the  reference  is  to  times  when 


armies  were  composed  almost  entirely 
of  cavalrji  which  could  only  operate 
conveniently  in  the  plains  of  a  country 
BO  mountainous  as  Greece. 


12  SPEECH  OF  ABTABANUa  Book  Vn. 

I  counselled  thy  father,  Darius,  who  was  my  own  brother,  not 
to  attack  the  Scyths,®  a  race  of  people  who  had  no  town  in 
their  whole  land.  He  thought  however  to  subdue  those  wan- 
dering tribes,  and  would  not  listen  to  me,  but  marched  an 
army  against  them,  and  ere  he  returned  home  lost  many  of 
his  bravest  warriors.  Thou  art  about,  0  king !  to  attack  a 
people  far  superior  to  the  Scyths,  a  people  distinguished  above 
others  both  by  land  and  sea.  'Tis  fit  therefore  that  I  should 
tell  thee  what  danger  thou  incurrest  hereby.  (§  2.)  Thou 
sayest  that  thou  wilt  bridge  the  Hellespont,  and  lead  thy 
troops  through  Europe  against  Greece.  Now  suppose  some 
disaster  befall  thee  by  land  or  sea,  or  by  both.  It  may  be 
even  so ;  for  the  men  are  reputed  valiant.  Indeed  one  may 
measure  their  prowess  from  what  they  have  already  done ;  for 
when  Datis  and  Artaphemes  led  their  huge  army  against 
Attica,  the  Athenians  singly  defeated  them.  But  grant  they 
are  not  successful  on  both  elements.  Still,  if  they  man  their 
ships,  and,  defeating  us  by  sea,  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  there 
destroy  our  bridge, — ^that,  sire,  were  a  fearful  hazard.  (§  3.) 
And  here  'tis  not  by  my  own  mother  wit  aJone  that  I  con- 
jecture what  will  happen ;  but  I  remember  how  narrowly  we 
escaped  disaster  once,  when  thy  father,  after  throwing  bridges 
over  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  and  the  Ister,  marched  against 
the  Scythians,  and  they  tried  every  sort  of  prayer  to  induce 
the  lonians,  who  had  charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ister,  to 
break  the  passage.^  On  that  day,  if  HistisBus,  the  king  of 
Miletus,  had  sided  with  the  other  princes,  and  not  set  him- 
self to  oppose  their  views,  the  empire  of  the  Persians  would 
have  come  to  nought.  Surely  a  dreadful  thing  is  this  even 
to  hear  said,  that  the  king's  fortunes  depended  wholly  on  one 
man. 

(§  4.)  "  Think  then  no  more  of  incurring  so  great  a  danger 
when  no  need  presses,  but  follow  the  advice  I  tender.  Break 
up  this  meeting,  and  when  thou  hast  well  considered  the 


Sapra,  Iy.  83.  *  Snpra»  iy.  133, 136-139. 
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matter  with  thyself,  and  settled  what  thou  wilt  do,  declare  to 

ns  ihy  resolye.     I  know  not  of  anght  in  the  world  that  so 

profits  a  man  as  taking  good  counsel  with  himself;  for  even  if 

things  fall  ont  against  one's  hopes,  still  one  has  comiselled 

ireU,  though  fortime  has  made  the  counsel  of  none  effect : 

whereas  if  a  man  counsels  ill  and  luck  follows,  he  has  gotten 

a  windfall,  but  his  counsel  is  none  the  less  silly.     (§  6.)  Seest 

thou  how  God  with  his  Ughtning  smites  always  the  bigger 

azumals,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  wax  insolent,  while  those 

of  a  lesser  bulk  chafe  him  not  ?    How  likewise  his  bolts  fall 

eyer  on  the  highest  houses  and  the  tallest  trees  ?    So  plainly 

does  he  love  to  bring  down  everything  that  exalts  itself. 

Thus  ofttimes  a  mighty  host  is  discomfited  by  a  few  men,  when 

God  in  his  jealousy  sends  fear  or  storm  from  heaven,  and 

ihey  perish  in  a  way  unworthy  of  them.    For  God  allows  no 

one  to  have  high  thoughts  but  himself.^     (§  6.)  Again,  hurry 

always  brings  about  disasters,  from  which  huge  sufferings 

are  wont  to  arise ;  but  in  delay  lie  many  advantages,  not 

apparent  (it  may  be)  at  first  sight,  but  such  as  in  course  of 

time  are  seen  of  all.    Such  then  is  my  counsel  to  thee,  0 

hngl 

(§  7.)  *'  And  thou,  Mardonius,  son  of  Gobryas,  forbear  to 
speak  foolishly  concerning  the  Greeks,  who  are  men  that  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  esteemed  by  us.  For  while  thou  revilest  the 
Greeks,  thou  dost  encourage  the  king  to  lead  his  own  troops 
against  them ;  and  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  thou  art 
specially  striving  to  accomplish.  Heaven  send  thou  succeed 
not  to  thy  wish !  For  slander  is  of  all  evils  the  most  terrible, 
hi  it  two  men  do  wrong,  and  one  man  has  wrong  done 
to  him.  The  slanderer  does  wrong,  forasmuch  as  he  abuses 
a  man  behind  his  back ;  and  the  hearer,  forasmuch  as  he 
believes  what  he  has  not  searehed  into  thoroughly.  The 
man  slandered  in  his  absence  suffers  wrong  at  the  hands  of 


^  See  note  ^  on  Book  L  ch.  82,  and 
compere  iiL  40.  Hr.  Groie  has  some 
lom^  vemarks  oa  the  religions  temper 


of  Herodotns  in  reference  to  the 
present  passage  (Hist,  of  Greece,  toI. 
T.  p.  8). 
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both :  for  one  brings  agaimst  bim  a  false  charge ;  and  the 
other  thinks  him  an  evil-doer.  (§  8.)  If,  however,  it  must 
needs  be  that  we  go  to  war  with  this  people,  at  least  allow  the 
king  to  abide  at  home  in  Persia.^  Then  let  thee  and  me  both 
stake  our  children  on  the  issue,  and  do  thou  choose  out  thy 
men,  and,  taking  with  thee  whatever  number  of  troops  thou 
likest,  lead  forth  our  armies  to  battle.  If  things  go  well  for 
the  king,  as  thou  sayest  they  will,  let  me  and  my  children 
be  put  to  death ;  but  if  they  fall  out  as  I  prophesy,  let  thy 
children  suffer,  and  thyself  too,  if  thou  shalt  come  back  alive. 
But  shouldest  thou  refuse  this  wager,  and  still  resolve  to 
march  an  army  against  Greece,  sure  I  am  that  some  of  those 
whom  thou  leavest  behind  thee  here  will  one  day  receive  the 
sad  tidings,  that  Mardonius  has  brought  a  great  disaster  upon 
the  Persian  people,  and  lies  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds  some- 
where in  the  land  of  the  Athenians,  or  else  in  that  of  the 
Lacedsdmonians ;  unless  indeed  thou  shalt  have  perished 
sooner  by  the  way,  experiencing  in  thy  own  person  the  might 
of  those  men  on  whom  thou  wouldest  fain  induce  the  king  to 
make  war." 

11.  Thus  spake  Artabanus.  But  Xerxes,  fall  of  wrath, 
replied  to  him — 

"  Artabanus,  thou  art  my  father's  brother — ^that  shall  save 
thee  from  receiving  the  due  meed  of  thy  siUy  words.  One 
shame  however  I  will  lay  upon  thee,  coward  and  faint-hearted 
as  thou  art — thou  shalt  not  come  with  me  to  fight  these 
Greeks,  but  shalt  tarry  here  with  the  women.  "Without  thy 
aid  I  will  accomplish  all  of  which  I  spake.  For  let  me  not  be 
thought  the  child  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  son  of 
Arsames,  the  eon  of  Ariaranmes,  the  son  of  Teispes,  the  son 
of  Gyrus,'  the  son  of  Gambyses,  the  son  of  Teispes,  the  son  of 


'  Anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  king  |   Tice  of  Artemisia  (wb%  Tiii.  102), 
is  espeoiallj  strong  among  the  Orien-   I   and  the  consequent  retreat  of  Xerxes, 


iais,  where  "the  person  of  the  monarch 
is  the  central  point  round  which  every . 
thing  else  revolTes"  (Heeren's  Ajb. 
Nat.  L  p.  356,  E.  T.).    Hence  the  ad- 


80  soon  as  danger  threatened,     ^s- 
chylns,  in  the  PerssSi  does  not  show 
sufficient  appreciation  of  this  feeling. 
*  More  than  one  critio  hm  gassed 


Chap.  10, 11. 
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Aehemenes,  if  I  take  not  vengeance  on  the  Athenians.    Full 

wdl  I  know  that,  were  we  to  remain  at  rest,  yet  would  not 

they,  but  would  most  certainly  invade  our  country,  if  at  least 

it  be  right  to  judge  from  what  they  have  ahready  done ;  for, 

remember,  it  was  they  who  fired  Sardis  and  attacked  Asia. 

So  now  retreat  is  on  both  sides  impossible,  and  the  choice  lies 

between  doing  and  suffering  injury ;  either  our  empire  must 

pass  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  or  their  land  become 

the  prey  of  the  Persians ;  for  there  is  no  middle  course  left  in 

this  quarrel.    It  is  right  then  that  we,  who  have  in  times  past 

received  wrong,  should  now  avenge  it,  and  that  I  should 

thereby  discover  what  that  great  risk^  is  which  I  run  in 


Uw  meming  of  tliis  paasage  (Bellanger, 
tp.  Larcher,  not.  in  loc. ;  Salmasins, 
Bxercitat  FUn.  p.  1183)  ;  bat  it  re- 
mained for  modem  discovery  to  give 
cettuntj  to  their  conjectures.  The 
genetiogj  of  himself  which  Darius 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  rocks  of 
Behiatun  determines  absolutely  the 
nnmber  of  generations  between  Xerxes 
and  Achsmenes,  proving  what  had 
been  already  surmised,  that  the  names 
of  Gyros  and  Cambyses  do  not  belong 
to  the  stem  of  Darins,  but  are  thrown 
by  Xenes  into  the  list  of  his  ancestors 
in  light  of  his  mother  Atossa,  the 
dangfater  of  Gyros.  It  is  possible 
that  the  text  originaUy  stood  thus  : — 


fiil  ykp  ^ri¥  iit  Aaptlcv  rov  *T<rrc{<nrcof , 
rod  *Apcdfi€os,  rov  *Aptap4fUf€a,  rod 
Ttt<rr€0Sf  jcol  K^pov,  rov  KcLfx^^ffcWf 
rov  K6pov,  rod  Katifi6ir€«0f  rod  TcftnrcoT, 
rod  *hxBuiiiv^os  yeyovi&Sj  jc.  r.  A.  The 
donble  occnrrence  of  the  names  of 
Cyras  and  Cambyses  being  supposed 
to  be  a  mistake  of  the  copyists,  one 
Cyras  and  Cambyses  may  have  been 
struck  oat ;  they  would  naturally  take 
with  them  the  important  wordjca), 
which  woald  be  thoaght  to  be  also  a 
mistake,  or  at  least  would  not  beander. 
stood ;  and  thas  the  passage  may  have 
obtained  its  present  form.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  real  gene- 
alogy was  as  follows : — 


I 

CamoyKB  (DIod.  Sic). 

CjTxa  (Herod.  1.  111). 
CamVywa  (tb.  107). 
Cyma  (the  Great). 


Acliiemenei. 
Teispea. 


Arlaramnes. 

Anamea. 

„     I 
Hyataspea. 

I 
Darina 


Atoesa  (DIod.  Sic.  ap. 
Phot.  BibUothec  p.  1166). 


Smerdis. 


Xerzca. 


The  only  donbtfol  name  in  this  list  is 
that  of  Cambyses,  the  father  of  the 
elder  Cyrus,  for  which  there  is  no 
bettor  aathority  than  Diodoros  (1.  s.  c.) . 


For  the  full  genealogy  of  the  Aoh»- 
menidsQ  see  Kote  B.  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  Book. 
*  Xerxes  refers  here  to  the  earlier 
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XERXES*  VISION. 


Boox  YIL 


marching  against  these  men — men  whom  Pelops  the  Phrygian, 
a  vassal  of  my  forefathers,^  subdued  so  utterly,  that  to  this 
day  both  the  land,  and  the  people  who  dwell  therein,  alike 
bear  the  name  of  the  conqueror ! " 

12.  Thus  far  did  the  speaking  proceed.  Afterwards  evening 
fell ;  and  Xerxes  began  to  find  the  advice  of  Artabanus  greatly 
disquiet  him.  So  he  thought  upon  it  during  the  night,  and 
concluded  at  last  that  it  was  not  for  his  advantage  to  lead  an 
army  into  Greece.  When  he  had  thus  made  up  his  mind 
anew,  he  fell  asleep.  And  now  he  saw  in  the  night,  as  the 
Persians  declare,  a  vision  of  this  nature — ^he  thought  a  tall 
and  beautiful  man  stood  over  him  and  said,  ''  Hast  thou  then 
changed  thy  mind,  Persian,  and  wilt  thou  not  lead  forth  thy 
host  against  the  Greeks,  after  commanding  the  Persians  to 
gather  together  their  levies  ?  Be  sure  thou  doest  not  well  to 
change ;  nor  is  there  a  man  here  who  will  approve  thy  con- 
duct. The  course  that  thou  didst  determine  on  during  the 
day,  let  that  be  followed."  After  thus  speaking  the  man 
seemed  to  Xerxes  to  fly  away. 

18.  Day  dawned ;  and  the  king  made  no  account  of  this 
dream,  but  called  together  the  same  Persians  as  before,  and 
spake  to  them  as  follows : — 

"  Men  of  Persia,  forgive  me  if  I  alter  the  resolve  to  which 
I  came  so  lately.  Consider  that  I  have  not  yet  reached  to  the 
full  growth  of  my  wisdom,  and  that  they  who  urge  me  to 
engage  in  this  war  leave  me  not  to  myself  for  a  moment. 
When  I  heard  the  advice  of  Artabanus,  my  young  blood  sud- 
denly boiled ;  and  I  spake  words  against  him  little  befitting  his 
years :  now  however  I  confess  my  fault,  and  am  resolved  to 


part  of  the  speecli  of  Artabanus,  and 
the  perils  there  put  forward  (sapra,  oh. 
10,  §  1-8). 

*  Herodotus  tells  ns  at  the  beginning 
of  his  Historj  that  the  Persians  con- 
sidered Asia  and  all  its  nations  as 
their  own  always  (rV  'AtririP  jcol  rh 
irouciorra  IfArca  oiKcicvrreu  ol  Il4p<ratj  i. 
4).    In  tlus  spirit  Xerxes  is  made  to 


claim  Pelops  the  Phrygian  as  a  Persian 
vassal,  though  at  the  time  when  Pe* 
lops  (according  to  the  tradition)  came 
to  Greece  (ab.  B.C.  1800),  the  Persian 
tribes  were  probably  confined  as  yet 
within  the  Caspian  Gates,  or  perhaps 
had  not  even  emerged  from  their 
primitive  seats  beyond  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  Mountains. 
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follow  his  connsel.  Understand,  then,  that  I  have  changed 
my  intent  with  respect  to  carrying  war  into  Greece,  and  cease 
to  trouble  yourselves." 

When  they  heard  these  words,  the  Persians  were  fall  of  joy, 
and,  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  Xerxes,  made  obeisance  to  him. 
14.  But  when  night  came,  again  the  same  vision  stood  over 
Xerxes  as  he  slept,  and  said,  "  Son  of  Darius,  it  seems  thou 
hast  openly  before  all  the  Persians  renounced  the  expedition, 
making  light  of  my  words,  as  though  thou  hadst  not  heard 
them  spoken.  Enow  therefore  and  be  well  assured,  that  unless 
thou  go  forth  to  the  war,  this  thing  shall  happen  unto  thee — 
as  thou  art  grown  mighty  and  puissant  in  a  short  space, 
80  likewise  shalt  thou  within  a  little  time  be  brought  low 
indeed." 

15.  Then  Xerxes,  greatly  frightened  at  the  vision  which  he 
had  seen,  sprang  from  his  couch,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  call 
Artabanus,  who  came  at  the  summons,  when  Xerxes  spoke  to 
him  in  these  words : — 

**  Artabanus,  at  the  moment  I  acted  foolishly,  when  I  gave 
thee  ill  words  in  return  for  thy  good  advice.    However  it  was 
not  long  ere  I  repented,  and  was  convinced  that  thy  counsel 
was  such  as  I  ought  to  follow.    But  I  may  not  now  act  in  this 
way,  greatly  as  I  desire  to  do  so.    For  ever  since  I  repented 
and  changed  my  mind  a  dream  has  haunted  me,  which  dis- 
approves my  intentions,  and  has  now  just  gone  from  me  with 
threats.    Now  if  this  dream  is  sent  to  me  from  God,  and  if  it 
is  indeed  his  will  that  our  troops  should  march  against  Greece, 
thou  too  wilt  have  the  same  dream  come  to  thee,  and  receive 
the  same  commands  as  myself.    And  this  will  be  most  sure  to 
happen,  I  think,  if  thou  puttest  on  the  dress  which  I  am  wont 
to  wear,  and  then,  after  takiug  thy  seat  upon  my  throne,^  liest 
down  to  sleep  on  my  bed." 


'  Bepresentstiona  of  the  Persian 
thnme  are  found  on  the  Persepolitan 
Bttooments.  In  general  character  it 
Beems  to  have  resembled  the  ABsyrian ; 


but  it  was  less  elaborate,  and  farther 
distingnished  from  the  Assyrian  by  a 
marked  difference  in  almost  aU  the  de- 
tails.  See  the  annexed  woodcnt,p.  18. 
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16.  Such  were  the  words  of  XerzeB.  AiiabanoB  would  not 
at  first  yield  to  the  command  of  the  kmg ;  for  be  deemed 
himeelf  miworthy  to  sit  upon  the  royal  throne.^  At  the  last 
howeTer  he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  did  as  Xenes  bade 
him ;  bnt  first  he  spake  thus  to  the  king : — 

"  To  me,  siie,  it  seems  to  matter  little  whether  a  man  is 
wise  himself  or  willing  to  hearken  to  snch  as  give  good  advice. 
In  thee  tmly  are  fonnd  both  tempers ;  bat  the  connsels  of  evil 
men  lead  thee  astray :  they  are  like  the  gales  of  wind  which 
vex  the  sea — else  the  most  osefol  thing  for  man  in  the  whole 
world — and  snffer  it  not  to  follow  die  bent  of  its  own  nature. 
For  myself,  it  irked  me  not  so  mnch  to  be  reproached  by  thee, 
as  to  observe,  that  when  two  courses  were  placed  before  the 
Persian  people,  one  of  a  nature  to  increase  their  pride,  the 
other  to  humble  it,  by  showing  them  how  hmrtfol  it  is  to  allow 
one's  heart  always  to  covet  more  than  one  at  present  possesses, 
thon  madest  choice  of  that  which  w^  the  worst  both  for  thy- 
self and  for  the  Feisians.    (§  2.)  Now  thou  sayest,  that  from 

^  Sitting  npoo  the  kisg*!  thnme  u  r   Stiftt.  iv.  6,  |  8).    AttalMtnu  wcmld 

BOid  to  baTebeenanofbnoepmuBhabla  hedtnte,  not  knowing  whether  XerxM 

with  death  in  Penia  (Q.  Ciirt.  viiL  4,  might  not  be  laving  a  trap  for  hi"', 

S17iValer.Mai.T.l,p.l77[Frontin.  I 
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the  time  when  thon  didst  approve  the  better  conrse,  and  give 
np  the  thought  of  warring  against  Greece,  a  dream  has 
haunted  thee,  sent  by  some  god  or  other,  which  will  not  suffer 
thee  to  lay  aside  the  expedition.  But  such  things,  my  son, 
haTe  of  a  truth  nothing  divine  in  them.  The  dreams,  that 
wander  to  and  fro  among  mankind,  I  will  tell  thee  of  what 
nature  they  are, — ^I  who  have  seen  so  many  more  years  than 
thou.  Whatever  a  man  has  been  thinking  of  daring  the  day,  is 
wont  to  hover  round  him  in  the  visions  of  his  dreams  at  night. 
Now  we  daring  these  many  days  past  have  had  oar  hands  fall 
of  this  enterprise.  (§  8.)  If  however  the  matter  be  not  as  I 
suppose,  but  God  has  indeed  some  part  therein,  thoa  hast  in 
brief  declared  the  whole  that  can  be  said  concerning  it — ^let  it 
e'en  appear  to  me  as  it  has  to  thee,  and  lay  on  me  the  same 
injunctions.  Bat  it  ought  not  to  appear  to  me  any  the  more 
if  I  pat  on  thy  clothes  than  if  I  wear  my  own,  nor  if  I  go  to 
sleep  in  thy  bed  than  if  I  do  so  in  mine — supposing,  I  mean, 
that  it  is  about  to  appear  at  all.  For  this  thiag,  be  it  what  it 
may,  that  visits  thee  in  thy  sleep,  surely  is  not  so  far  gone  in 
folly  as  to  see  me,  and  because  I  am  dressed  in  thy  clothes, 
straightway  to  mistake  me  for  thee.  Now  however  our  busi- 
ness is  to  see  if  it  will  regard  me  as  of  small  account,  and  not 
vouchsafe  to  appear  to  me,  whether  I  wear  mine  own  clothes 
or  thine,  while  it  keeps  on  haunting  thee  continually.  If  it 
does  so,  and  appears  often,  I  should  myself  say  that  it  was 
from  God.  For  the  rest,  if  thy  mind  is  fixed,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  turn  thee  from  thy  design,  but  I  must  needs  go  and 
sleep  in  thy  bed,  well  and  good,  let  it  be  even  so ;  and  when  I 
have  done  as  thou  wishest,  then  let  the  dream  appear  to  me. 
Tin  such  time,  however,  I  shall  keep  to  my  former  opinion." 

17.  Thus  spake  Artabanus;  and  when  he  had  so  said, 
thinking  to  show  Xerxes  that  his  words  were  nought,  he  did 
according  to  his  orders.  Having  put  on  the  garments  which 
^l^enBs  was  wont  to  wear,  and  taken  his  seat  upon  the  royal 
throne,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  upon  the  king's  own  bed.  As  he 
slept,  there  appeared  to  him  the  very  same  dream  which  had 
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been  seen  by  Xerxes ;  it  came  and  stood  over  Artabanus,  and 
said : — 

"  Thou  art  the  man,  then,  who,  feigning  to  be  tender  of 
Xerxes,  seekest  to  dissuade  him  from  leading  his  armies 
against  the  Greeks!  But  thou  shalt  not  escape  scathless, 
either  now  or  in  time  to  come,  because  thou  hast  sought  to 
prevent  that  which  is  fated  to  happen.  As  for  Xerxes,  it  has 
been  plainly  told  to  himself  what  will  befall  him  if  he  refuses 
to  perform  my  bidding." 

18.  In  such  words,  as  Artabanus  thought,  the  vision 
threatened  him,  and  then  endeavoured  to  bum  out  his  eyes 
with  red-hot  irohs.^  At  this  he  shrieked,  and,  leaping  from 
his  couch,  hurried  to  Xerxes,  and,  sitting  down  at  his  side, 
gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  vision ;  after  which  he  went  on 
to  speak  in  the  words  which  follow : — 

''I,  0  King !  am  a  man  who  have  seen  many  mighty  em- 
pires overthrown  by  weaker  ones ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I 
sought  to  hinder  thee  from  being  quite  carried  away  by  thy 
youth ;  since  I  knew  how  evil  a  thing  it  is  to  covet  more  than 
one  possesses.  I  could  remember  the  expedition  of  Gyrus 
against  the  Massagetse,  and  what  was  the  issue  of  it ;  I  could 


^  Patting  out  the  eyes  lias  been  in 
all  ages  a  common  Oriental  pxmiBh- 
ment.  The  earliest  instance  on  record 
is  that  of  Zedekiah,  whose  eyes  were 
pat  oat  by  Nebachadnezzar  (Jerem. 
xudx.  7;  lii.  II).  The  freqaency  of 
the  panishment  in  the  time  of  the 
yoang^r  Cyras  is  indicated  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Xenophon,  where  it  is  said 
that  men  deprived  of  sight  for  their 
crimes  were  a  common  spectacle  (toX- 
Mbrir  j)i'  iScty)  along  the  highways 
within  his  government  (Anab.  i.  iz. 
IS).  Its  continaance  in  later  times 
is  marked  by  sach  writers  as  Am- 
mianas  Marcellinos  (xrviL  12)  and 
Frooopias  (De  Bell.  Pers.  i.  II,  p.  30). 

Hr.  Ghrote  sees  in  this  whole  narra- 
tive nothing  bat  "religioos  imagin. 
ation" — a  my  thus  embodying  the  deep 
conviction,   alike   of  Greeks  and  of 


Persians,  that  nothing  short  of  a  direct 
divine  interposition  coold  have  brought 
aboat  the  transcendently  great  events 
which  were  connected  with  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
V.  pp.  I3y  14).  I  incline,  with  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  to  saspect  a  foandation  in 
fokct  for  the  stories  that  were  told  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  it  p.  251).  The  weak 
mind  of  Xerxes  may  have  been  imposed 
npon  by  a  pretended  spectre ;  and  the 
stronger  one  of  Artabanas  may  have 
been  sabdaed  by  threats.  There  is 
not  any  evidence  to  show  that  the 
"  arts  and  influence  set  at  work  "  were 
those  **  of  the  Magian  priesthood ;"  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  an  imposition 
was  saocessfally  practised  npon  the 
credulity  of  Xerxes  by  a  skilfully 
devised  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  Mardonius. 


Chap.  17-13. 
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recollect  the  march  of  Cambyses  against  the  Ethiops ;  I  had 
taken  part  in  the  attack  of  Darius  upon  the  Scyths ; — bearing 
therefore  all  these  things  in  mind,  I  thought  with  myself  that 
if  thou  shouldst  remain  at  peace,  all  men  would  deem  thee 
fortunate.  But  as  this  impulse  has  plainly  come  from  above, 
and  a  heaven-sent  destruction  seems  about  to  overtake  the 
Greeks,  behold,  I  change  to  another  mind,  and  alter  my 
thoughts  upon  the  matter.  Do  thou  therefore  make  known  to 
the  Persians  what  the  god  has  declared,  and  bid  them  follow 
the  orders  which  were  &cst  given,  and  prepare  their  levies. 
Be  careful  to  act  so,  that  the  bounty  of  the  god  may  not  be 
hindered  by  slackness  on  thy  part." 

Thus  spake  these  two  together ;  and  Xerxes,  being  in  good 
heart  on  account  of  the  vision,  when  day  broke,  laid  all  before 
the  Persians;  while  Artabanus,  who  had  formerly  been  the  only 
person  openly  to  oppose  the  expedition,  now  showed  as  openly 
that  he  favoured  it. 

19.  After  Xerxes  had  thus  determined  to  go  forth  to  the 
war,  there  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep  yet  a  third  vision. 
The  Magi  were  consulted  upon  it,^  and  said  that  its  meaning 
reached  to  the  whole  earth,  and  that  all  mankind  would 
become  his  servants.  Now  the  vision  which  the  king  saw  was 
this:  he  dreamt  that  he  was  crowned  with  a  branch  of  an 
oliTe-tree,  and  that  boughs  spread  out  from  the  olive-branch 
and  covered  the  whole  earth ;  then  suddenly  the  garland,  as  it 
la;  upon  his  brow,  vanished.  So  when  the  Magi  had  thus 
interpreted  the  vision,  straightway  aU  the  Persians  who  were 
come  together  departed  to  their  several  governments,  where 
each  di^layed  the  greatest  zeal,  on  the  faith  of  the  king*s 
offers.    For  all  hoped  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  gifts  which 


'Vide  SQpra,  i.  108;  and  compare 
Cic.  de  Divinat.  L  23,  where  the  Magi 
are  taid  to  have  prophesied,  firom  a 
<^Kun  which  Cyras  had,  that  he  would 
i^eign  for  thirty  years.  For  the  general 
pnctice  among  the  Oriental  nations  to 
attend  to  dreams,  and  to  require  an  in- 
^^tpretation  of  them  from  their  priests, 


see  Gren.  zli.  8 ;  and  Dan.  ii.  2 ;  iv.  6. 
Whether  the  Hagi  really  filled  snoh  a 
position  at  the  oourt  of  Xerxes  is  a  dif- 
ferent qnestion,  and  cannot  be  held  to 
be  proved  by  a  story  which  is  evidently 
of  Greek  origin.  The  **  olive  crown  " 
would  alone  prove  this. 
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had  been  promised.^    And  so  Xerxes  gathered  together  his 
host,  ransacking  every  comer  of  the  continent. 

20.  Reckoning  from  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  Xerxes  spent 
four  full  years^  in  collecting  his  host,  and  making  ready  all 
things  that  were  needful  for  his  soldiers.  It  was  not  till  the 
close  of  the  fifth  year  that  he  set  forth  on  his  march,  accom- 
panied by  a  mighty  multitude.  For  of  aU  the  armaments 
whereof  any  mention  has  reached  us,  this  was  by  far  the 
greatest ;'  insomuch  that  no  other  expedition  compared  to 
this  seems  of  any  account,  neither  that  which  Darius  under- 
took against  the  Scythians,  nor  the  expedition  of  the  Scythians 
(which  the  attack  of  Darius  was  designed  to  avenge),  when 
they,  being  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians,  fell  upon  the  Median 


*  Aooording  to  Ctesias  (Exo.  Pen. 
§  22,  ad  fin.)  the  meet  honoiiTable  gift 
that  a  Persian  oonld  reoeiye  £rom  the 
king  was  a  golden  hand-mill  (fi6Kii 
X^<ri});  bnt  aocording  to  Xenophon, 
who  is  a  better  authority,  this  was  not 
even  contained  in  the  ordinaxy  gift  of 
honour,  which  consisted  of  a  hone  with 
a  golden  bridle,  a  golden  Bpymitar,  a 
chain  of  gold  for  the  neck,  armlets  of 
the  same,  and  a  Persian  (i.e.  a  Median) 
robe  (Anab.  I.  iL  §  29;  viii  §  29; 
CyropsBd.  yii i.  ii.  §  8) .  There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  this  was  the  regular  kaftan 
intheageof  Xenophon;  bat,  while  its 
general  featmres  were  preserved,  it 
may  probably  have  varied  in  certain 
points  at  different  times  (cf.  Esther 
Ti.  9|  1  Esdraa  iii  6|  Plat.  Artazenu 


o.  15;  Prooop.  de  Bell.  Pers.  i  17, 
p.  49).  If  we  may  credit  Locian,  the 
horse  was  osnally  of  the  Kisssan 
breed* 

'  Yarioos  modes  have  been  adopted 
of  explaining  the  chronology  of  the 
period  between  the  battles  of  llarathon 
and  Salamis.  AU  acoonnts  agree  in 
stating  the  interval  at  ten  years 
(Thaoyd.  i.  18 ;  Plat.  Leg.  iiL  p.  698, 
0. ;  Marm.  Par.  62,  66 ;  Aristid.  46, 
iL  p.  241).  The  nambers  in  Herodo- 
toB  are  with  diffioolty  brought  within 
this  interval  Perhaps  the  following 
scheme,  which  differs  bat  slightly  from 
Clmton's  (P.  H.  voL  ii.  o.  6,  p.  802), 
will  be  foond  to  accord  best  both  with 
the  words  of  Herodotos  and  with  other 
testimonies:— 


B.O. 
490. 
489. 
488. 
487. 
486. 
486. 
484. 
483. 
483. 
481. 


480. 


Battle  of  M«nUum.   PreparatioDi  oommenoe  ftxr  another  expedition. 


Bevolt  of  Egypt,    Cnrd^nf  It««.    I 
Death  of  Darius.    Q  ty  vvriM  irt'i. 


} 


Three  yean  of  stir. 
(Herod.  vILL) 


Herod,  ib.) 
Herod.  Til.  i.   Cf.  Canon  of  Ptolemy.) 
BedocUon  of  Egypi  '(J^vrip^fitti,   Herod.  vlLf.)   Preparatlona  against  Greeoa  renewed. 
»_____^_^___^^^_^^_^_____^^____^^_.„^___^_______^_  oontlnned. 

^ continued. 

— oontlnned. 

Preparations  oontlnned  till  the  middle  of  the  year,    (htt  tiv^tpa  irta  «-  X  ^  p  c  a.    Herod,  vli. 

20J)   After  which  (^w4/Awrf  trti  avoM^tT>-«t  the  doee  of  the  fifth  year  m>m  the  xedncUon 

of  Egypt)  Xerxes  began  his  march  flrom  Critalla jN^rrparnXaTcc). 
Xerxes  marched  from  Sanlis  to  Attica.    Battleaof  ThennopylaandSalamia. 


*  Compare  the  remark  of  Thocydides,  L  28:  rw  Tpirtpov  Hpymp  lUywrw 
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tenitoiyy  and  subdued  and  held  for  a  time  almost  the  whole 
of  Upper  Asia  ;^  nor^  again,  that  of  the  Atrid»  against  Troy, 
of  which  we  hear  in  story;  nor  that  of  the  Mysians  and 
Teacrians,  which  was  still  earlier,  wherein  these  nations 
crossed  the  Bosphorus  into  Europe,  and,  after  conquering  all 
Thrace,  pressed  forward  till  they  came  to  the  Ionian  Sea,' 
while  southward  they  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Peneus. 

21.  All  these  expeditions,  and  others,  if  such  there  were,  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  this.  For  was  there  a  nation  in  all 
Asia  which  Xerxes  did  not  bring  with  him  against  Greece?  Or 
was  there  a  river,  except  those  of  unusual  size,  which  sufficed 
for  his  troops  to  drink  ?  One  nation  famished  ships ;  another 
was  airayed  among  the  foot-soldiers ;  a  third  had  to  supply 
horses;  a  fourth,  transports  for  the  horse  and  men  likewise 
for  the  transport  service ;  a  fifth,  ships  of  war  towards  the 
bridges ;  a  sixth,  ships  and  provisions. 

22.  And  in  the  first  place,  because  the  former  fleet  had  met 
mih  so  great  a  disaster  about  Athos,^  preparations  were  made, 
by  the  space  of  about  three  years,  in  that  quarter.  A  fleet  of 
triremes  lay  at  Elseus  in  the  Chersonese;^  and  from  this 
station  detachments  were  sent  by  the  various  nations  whereof 
the  army  was  composed,  which  relieved  one  another  at  inter- 
nals, and  worked  at  a  trench  beneath  the  lash  of  taskmasters  ;^ 


^  Vide  supra,  L  103.106 ;  iv.  1, 12. 

'By  the  "Ionian  Sea"  Herodotns 
means  the  Adriatic  (yide  snpia,  yi* 
127 ;  and  infra,  ix.  92).  With  respect 
to  the  expedition  here  mentioned 
gnat  ohscnrity  prevails.  According 
to  some  writers  the  Mysians  were 
Thncians,  and  had  come  into  Asia 
from  Emt>pe  (Strab.  zii.  p.  785;  of. 
Xanth.  Lyd.  Fr.  8;  and  Artemidor. 
•p.  Strab.  zii.  p.  826).  Others,  and 
among  them  Herodotus  (supra,  i. 
171),  seem  to  have  looked  upon  the 
KysianB  as  a  genuine  Asiatic  race, 
closely  akin  to  the  Lydians,  whose 
langnage  the  Mysian  tongue  greatly 
veaembled.    According  to  Xanthus  the 


^piytos  (Fr.  8).  Writers  of  this  class 
ascribed  the  scattered  Hysians  of  the 
European  continent— of  whom  some 
were  settled  upon  the  Danube  (Strab. 
xii.  pp.  800  and  826),  whence  the 
MoDsi  of  after  times,  others  in  Mace- 
donia (Hellanic.  Fr.  46) — ^to  inva. 
sions  of  the  European  continent  from 
Asia.  Probability  on  the  whole  in- 
clines in  favour  of  this  latter  view. 

'  Supra,  vi.  44. 

7  For  the  situation  and  present  con- 
dition of  E189US,  vide  supra,  vi.  140, 
note  ^  Compare  also  the  map,  infra, 
ch.42. 

^  The  use  of  the  whip  on  the  part  of 
the    Persians    towards    the    subject 


Vyiian  dialect  was  fu^oKi^tos  ical  ^o-  |  nations  is  again  noted  (infra,  eh.  66 ; 
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while  the  people  dwelling  about  Athos  bore  likewise  a  part 
in  the  labour.  Two  Persians,  Bubares,^  the  son  of  Mega- 
bazus,  and  Artachaees,  the  son  of  ArtaBus,  superintended  the 
undertaking. 

Athos  is  a  great  and  famous  mountain,  inhabited  by  men, 
and  stretching  far  out  into  the  sea.  Where  the  mountain 
ends  towards  the  mainland,  it  forms  a  peninsula ;  and  in  this 
place  there  is  a  neck  of  land  about  twelve  furlongs  across,^  the 
whole  extent  whereof  from  the  sea  of  the  Acanthians  to  that 
over  against  Toron^,  is  a  level  plain,  broken  only  by  a  few 
low  hills.^  Here,  upon  this  isthmus  where  Athos  ends,  is 
Sane,^  a  Greek  city.  Inside  of  Sane,  and  upon  Athos  itself, 
are  a  number  of  towns,  which  Xerxes  was  now  employed  in 
disjoining  from  the  continent :  these  are,  Dium,  Olophyxus, 
Acrothoiim,  Thyssus,  and  Gleonae.^  Among  these  cities  Athos 
was  divided. 


and  oh.  223 ;  compare  also  ch.  103 ; 
and,  as  decisive  on  the  point,  Xen. 
Anab.  iit.  iv.  §  25).  Mr.  Qiote  ob- 
serves  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  31,  note) 
that  it  has  its  parallel  among  the 
modem  Turks.  To  the  high-spirited 
Greeks  this  degradation  must  have 
been  galling  in  the  extreme.  The 
practice  had  descended  to  the  Per- 
sians  from  the  Assyrians  (see  Layard's 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  110-113), 

'  Supra,  V.  21,  notes  ^  and  '. 

1  Captain  Spratt  measmred  the  dis- 
tance from  shore  to  shore,  and  fonnd 
it  to  be  2500  yards,  or  12|^  stadia 
(Journal  of  Greograph.  800.  voL  xvii. 
p.  147). 

*  The  level  plain  towards  the  sea  of 
the  Acanthians  (as  the  accompanying 
plan  will  show)  is  a  marked  feature. 
Beyond  this  plain  a  range  of  low  hills 
crosses  the  isthmus,  the  greatest 
height  not  exceeding  51  feet.  From 
these  hills,  on  the  sonth  side,  a  valley 
opens  out,  along  which  the  conrse  of 
the  canal  may  be  clearly  traced  (ibid, 
pp.  146,  147).  This  valley  is  still 
known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of 
Prdvldkaf  %•»,  irpoo^Acuco,  "  the  canal  in 


front  of  Monnt  Athos."  (See  Sir  G. 
Bowen's  Momit  Athos,  pp.  56,  57.) 

'  San6,  which  acquired  some  fame 
in  the  Feloponnesian  war  by  repnUdng 
the  army  of  Brasidas  (Thucyd.  iv. 
109),  was  a  colony  of  the  Andrians, 
and  was  situated  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  isthmus,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  canal  of  Xerxes  (ibid.),  but 
whether  on  its  eastern  or  western  side 
is  not  quite  certain.  Colonel  Leake 
thought  that  certain  traces  near  the 
artificial  mound  (called  in  the  plan  the 
<*Tomb  of  Artachcees")  might  mark 
the  site  of  San^  (Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  144) ;  but  1  should  rather 
gather  from  this  passage  that  the  city 
lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  cutting. 
Captain  Spratt  does  not  think  that  a 
Greek  town  ever  occupied  the  hills 
about  the  "tomb  of  Artachiees" 
(Journal  of  Geograph.  Soc.  voL  xvii. 
p.  149). 

^  These  cities  are  all  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (1.  s.  c.)  and  by  Soylax 
(Peripl.  p.  63),  the  latter  of  whom 
adds  another,  Charadris.  Dium, 
Thyssus,  and  CleoniB,  appear  to  have 
been  on  the  south  coast;  Acrothofim 


Chap.  22.23,  CANAL  Or  ATHOS.  2$ 

23.  Nov  the  maimer  in  which  they  dng  was  the  following : ' 
a  line  was  drawn  across  by  the  city  of  San^ ;  and  along  this 
the  TariooB  nations  parcelled  ont  among  themselves   the 


■Dd  Olophjzna  on  the  north.  Aero. 
ihoSm  (Acrcitlion),BocoTdingto  Pliny, 
w«a  BJtnated  on  Uie  eamiiut  of  Athoa 
(H.  N.  ir.  10).  They  were,  one  aad 
ail,  Email  and  nnimpoTtajit  places, 
*  The  whole  story  of  the  canal  across 

sidered  a  fable  by  some  writers  ( Jnraii. 
z.  173,  174;  Focooke,  toI.  ii.  partii.  p. 
IM  i  Coosiiifry,  Voya^  dans  la  Uao^ 
doiiie,  Td.  ii.  pp.  153,  154).  Hany 
modem  CniTellerB,  bowerer,  have  giTen 
accounts  of  the  distinct  tiaoea  which 
remain  of  the  work  (Choiseol.Ciauffier, 


Voyage  Fittorcsf^ae,  torn.  ii.  partie  i. 
p.  148;  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  iii. 
p.  145;  Bowen'B  Mount  Athoa,  An.,  p. 
57 ;  Jooroal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol. 
irii.).  Captain  Spratt  appears  to  have 
anrreyed  the  iBtbrona  with  great  eiact- 
ness.  He  foimd  distinct  appearancen 
of  the  ancient  ontting,  almost  across 
its  whole  extent,  only  failing  where  the 
oanal  approached  the  sea,  and  some- 
what indiatinctly  marked  ia  theallnrial 
plain  north  of  the  hills ;  as  the  acoom. 
ponying  plan,  which  is  taken  from  his 
careful  snney,   olearly   shows.    The 
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•work  to  be  done.  When  the  trench  grew  deep,  the  workmen 
at  the  bottom  continued  to  dig,  while  others  handed  the  earth, 
as  it  was  dug  out,  to  labourers  placed  higher  up  upon  ladders, 
and  these  taking  it,  passed  it  on  further,  till  it  came  at  last 
to  those  at  the  top,  who  carried  it  off  and  emptied  it  away. 
All  the  other  nations,  therefore,  except  the  Phoenicians,  had 
double  labour ;  for  the  sides  of  the  trench  fell  in  continually, 
as  could  not  but  happen,  since  they  made  the  width  no  greater 
at  the  top  than  it  was  required  to  be  at  the  bottom.  But  the 
Phoenicians  showed  in  this  the  skill  which  they  are  wont  to 
exhibit  in  all  their  undertakings.  For  in  the  portion  of  the 
work  which  was  allotted  to  them  they  began  by  making  the 
trench  at  the  top  twice  as  wide  as  the  prescribed  measure,  and 
then  as  they  dug  downwards  approached  the  sides  nearer  and 
nearer  together,  so  that  when  they  reached  the  bottom  their 
part  of  the  work  was  of  the  same  width  as  the  rest.  In  a 
meadow  near,^  there  was  a  place  of  assembly  and  a  market ; 
and  hither  great  quantities  of  com,  ready  ground,  were 
brought  from  Asia. 

24.  It  seems  to  me,  when  I  consider  this  work,  that  Xerxes, 
in  making  it,  was  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  pride,  wishing  to 
display  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  to  leave  a  memorial 
behind  him  to  posterity.  For  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
open  to  him,  with  no  trouble  at  all,^  to  have  had  his  ships 


canal  forms  a  line  of  ponds,  from  two 
to  eight  feet  deep  and  from  sixty  to 
ninety  broad,  nearly  from  one  sea  to 
the  other.  It  was  "  cat  through  beds 
of  tertiary  sands  and  marls"  (which 
woold  acoonnt  for  the  falling  in  of  the 
banks),  being  probably,  where  it  wajB 
deepest,  not  more  than  sixty  feet  below 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
at  its  highest  point  rises  only  fifty-one 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  was  not 
really  a  great  work,  but  a  very  easy  one, 
and  can  scarcely  have  taken  more  than 
a  year  to  complete.  Colonel  Leake 
regards  it  as  a  very  politic  proceeding, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  navigation  about  the  peninsula, 


especially  on  its  north  coast,  which  has 
no  harbours  (vide  supra,  vi.  44,  note). 
8o  also  Sir  G.  Bowen  (p.  68). 

*  The  *'  meadow  "  intended  can  only 
be  the  alluvial  plain  above  mentioned, 
where  the  traces  of  the  canal  become 
faint. 

^  The  light  ships  of  the  ancients  were 
easily  tnmsported  in  this  way  across 
the  land.  Bo  frequent  was  the  practice 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  the  line 
traversed  by  vessels  acquired  there 
the  proper  name  of  Diolcns  (AioXxos^ 
Hesych.  ad  voc.).  Instances  at  the 
passage  of  ships  in  this  way  are  abun- 
dant in  the  Greek  historians  (of. 
Thucyd.  iii.  81,  iv.  8;  Polyb.  iv.  19,  v. 
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dra^n  acrosB  the  isthmns,  yet  he  isEnied  orders  that  a  canal 
should  be  made  through  which  the  sea  might  flow,  and  that  it 
should  be  of  such  a  width  as  would  allow  of  two  triremes 
passing  through  it  abreast  with  the  oars  in  action.  He  like- 
^rise  gave  to  tiie  same  persons  who  were  set  over  the  digging 
of  the  trench,  the  task  of  making  a  bridge  across  the  river 
Strjmon. 

25.  While  these  things  were  in  progress,  he  was  having 
cables  prepared  for  his  bridges,  some  of  papyrus  and  some  of 
white  flax,®  a  business  which  he  entrusted  to  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Egyptians.  He  likewise  laid  up  stores  of  provisions 
in  divers  places,  to  save  the  army  and  the  beasts  of  burthen 
from  suffering  want  upon  their  march  into  Greece.  He  in- 
quired carefully  about  all  the  sites,  and  had  the  stores  laid  up 
in  such  as  were  most  convenient,  causing  them  to  be  brought 
across  from  various  parts  of  Asia  and  in  various  ways,  some 
in  transports  and  others  in  merchantmen.  The  greater 
portion  was  carried  to  Leuce-Act6,'  upon  the  Thracian  coast ; 
some  part,  however,  was  conveyed  to  Tyrodiza,^  in  the  country 
of  the  Perinthians,  some  to  Doriscus,'  some  to  Eion^  upon  the 
Strymon,  and  some  to  Macedonia. 

26.  During  the  time  that  all  these  labours  were  in  progress, 
the  land  army  which  had  been  collected  was  marching  with 
Xerxes  towards  Sardis,  having  started  from  Gritalla  ^  in  Gappa- 


101,  Tiii.  86 ;  Dio  Cass.  1U2),  and  ez- 
piain  erpresBions  in  tlie  poets  wliioh 
bave  canaed  some  difficnlty  (ApoU. 
Bhod.  i.  875 ;  Herat.  Od.  i.  iv.  2). 

'  Both  theae  materialB  were  naed  for 
npes  hy  the  EgyptiaiiB.  (See  notes 
on  Book  iL  chap.  89,  and  ohap.  96 ;  on 
Book  TiiL  chap.  17 ;  and  ooi  Book  ix. 
chap.  82.)— [G.  W.] 

'  Leno^-Act^,  or  the  <*  White  Strand/' 
YfM  one  of  the  Greek  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  the  Fropontis  (Scylaz, 
PeripL  p.  68 ;  Ljsiaa  adv.  Alcib.  des. 
Old.  p.  142;  with  the  comment  of 
BemetrinSy  ap.  Haxpocrat.  in  too.). 
It  cannot  have   be^  far  north  of 


^  Tjrrodlza,  according  to  Stephen  (ad 
Toc.)i  was  the  same  place  as  Serrhinm ; 
and  Serrhinm,  or  Serrhenm,  was  a  for- 
tress in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Doris, 
ons,  as  is  plain  from  a  passage  in  Livy 
(xzzi.  17).  The  exact  site  cannot  be 
fixed;  bat  it  was  probablj  near  the 
Serrhean  promontory  of  Stephen  (ad 
yoo.  'ZtfPfhy),  which  seems  to  be  the 
"Hons  Serrinm"  of  Fliny,  between 
Doriscns  and  Maronea  (H.  N.  iv.  11). 
The  fact  that  a  portion  of  this  coast 
belonged  to  the  Perinthians  may  ao- 
oonnt  for  their  war  with  the  Paso* 
nians  (snpra,  ▼.  1). 

*  Infra,  ch.  59.        *  Infra,  oh.  118. 

*  Gritalla  is  unknown  to  any  other 
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docia.  At  this  spot  all  the  host  which  was  about  to  accom- 
pany the  king  in  his  passage  across  the  continent  had  been 
bidden  to  assemble.  And  here  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to 
mention  which  of  the  satraps  was  adjudged  to  have  brought 
his  troops  in  the  most  gallant  array,  and  on  that  account 
rewarded  by  the  king  according  to  his  promise ;  for  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  matter  ever  came  to  a  judgment.  But  it 
is  certain  that  the  host  of  Xerxes,  after  crossing  the  river 
Halys,  marched  through  Phrygia  till  it  reached  the  city  of 
CeladJimJ^    Here  are  the  sources  of  the  river  MaBander,  and 


writer.  No  donbt  it  lay,  as  Bennell 
says  (Geography  of  Herodotus,  p. 
819),  on  the  royal  road  from  Susa  to 
Sardis,  bat  the  course  of  this  road 
through  Cappadocia  is  very  nncertain, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what 
point  it  crossed  the  Halys.  Critalla 
certainly  lay  to  the  east  of  that  river, 
and  probably  at  no  great  distance  from 
it 

Bennell^s  identification  of  Critalla 
with  the  modem  Eregli  is  based  npon 
a  donble  error.  He  believes  the  range 
of  Tanms  to  give  rise  to  the  principal 
stream  of  the  Halys,  which  is  thus 
imagined  to  flow  by  Eregli,  leaving  it 
to  the  east.  And  he  supposes  the  royal 
road  to  have  passed  thirongh  the  Cili- 
oian  gates  and  the  plain  of  Issns.  Bnt 
the  road  took  a  northerly  course,  as 
has  been  already  explain^  (supra,  y. 
62)  ;  and  the  Halys  has  no  source  in 
the  Taurus  range,  nor  any  stream  of 
moment  falling  into  it  from  the  south. 
Eregli  is  in  Phrygia,  not  Cappadocia, 
and  must  have  lain  considerably  out  of 
the  great  post-road. 

'  The  site  of  CelamsB,  unlmown  tiU 
within  these  few  years,  has  been  de- 
terminately  fixed  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
(Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  488-500).  It  is 
the  modem  Deenair  (lat.  38°  3',  long. 
30°  2(/) .  This  town,  which  abounds  in 
remains  of  high  antiquity,  is  situated 
near  the  source  of  the  southern  or 
main  stream  of  the  Msoander,  and  in 
all  respects  corresponds  to  the  accounts 
left  of  the  ancient  Celeanm.  Two 
fitreams,  both  probably  supplied  from 


the  lake  of  Domhai  (cf.  Strab.  xii.  p. 
835),  situated  at  a  much  higher  level 
in  a  plain  a  little  to  the  east  (Hamil- 
ton, ii.  p.  366),  rise  from  the  rang^  of 
hills  which  runs  from  Ketzi-Borlou  to 
lahekli,  under  circumstances  exactly 
in  accord  with  the  descriptions  given 
by  ancient  writers.  One  is  a  gentle 
stream,  and  issues  from  a  reedy  lake 
two  miles  round,  enclosed  amid  lofty 
hills.  This  is  evidently  the  Maoander 
("amnis  MsBander  ortus  h  lacu  in. 
Monte  Aulocrene,"  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  29). 
The  other  "gushes  out  with  great 
rapidity  from  what  seems  to  have  been 
once  a  cavern  at  the  base  of  a  rocky 
cliff,  and  flows  down  a  narrow  channel 
with  considerable  force  and  noise" 
(Hamilton,  i.  p.  489).  This  is  tiie 
Catarrhactes  or  Marsyas.  The  two 
streams  join  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  present  town.  (Compare  with  the 
account  in  Hamilton,  Colonel  Leake's 
anticipations,  Asia  Minor,  p.  160-162, 
and  the  passages  there  quoted ;  Xen. 
Anab.  I.  ii  7,  8;  Strab.  xii.  p.  835; 
Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  29 ;  Quint.  Curt, 
iii.  1;  Liv.  zxxviii.  88;  Max.  Tjx, 
viii.  8.) 

Celeensd  became  a  royal  residence  on 
the  return  of  Xerxes,  who  built  him. 
self  a  palace  there  at  the  source  of  the 
Marsyas  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  9).  Cy- 
rus, in  later  times,  had  also  a  park  and 
a  palace  there.  The  palace  was  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  the  Msdander  (ibid. 
§  7).  CelsBusB  was  a  town  of  g^at 
size  and  importance  (jity^v  jcoi 
%ifiaifjLtfyf    Xen.    "Caput    Phtygise," 
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likewise  of  another  stream  of  no  less  size,  which  bears  the 
nAme  of  Gatarrhactes  (or  the  Cataract) ;  the  last-named  river 
has  its  rise  in  the  market-place  of  GelsBnsB,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Mseander.  Here,  too,  in  this  market-place,  is  hung 
np  to  view  the  skin  of  the  Silenns  ®  Marsyas,  which  Apollo, 
as  the  Phrygian  story  goes,  stripped  off  and  placed  there. 

27.  Now  there  lived  in  this  city  a  certain  Pythius,  the  son 
of  Atys,  a  Lydian.^  This  man  entertained  Xerxes  and  his 
whole  anny  in  a  most  magni&cent  fashion,  offering  at  the 
same  time  to  give  him  a  sum  of  money  for  the  war.  Xerxes, 
upon  the  mention  of  money,  turned  to  the  Persians  who  stood 
by,  and  asked  of  them,  "  Who  is  this  Pythius,  and  what 
wealth  has  he,  that  he  should  venture  on  such  an  offer  as 
this?  "  They  answered  him,  "  This  is  the  man,  0  King !  who 
gave  thy  father  Darius  the  golden  plane-tree,^  and  Ukewise 
the  golden  vine ;  *  and  he  is  still  the  wealthiest  man  we  know 
of  in  all  the  world,  excepting  thee." 

28.  Xerxes  marvelled  at  these  last  words ;  and  now,  address- 


liv.)'  Antioohns  Soter  transferred 
the  izkhabitants  to  Apamea,  which  he 
built  at  a  short  diBtanoe  (Strab.  Liv.). 
Apamea  afterwards  lost  its  name  and 
became  Ciboton  (Plin.  H.  N.  1.  s.  c). 

*8UeniiSy  originally  applied  as  a 
proper  name  to  the  oldest  and  most 
famoas  of  the  Satyrs,  was  nsed  after- 
wards as  a  common  appellation  for 
those  monsters  generally.  (See  Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Yen.  263 ;  Etym.  Mag.  ad 
roc.;  and  cf.  Yoss.  ad  Yirg.  Eol.  ri.  14.) 

The  story  of  Marsyas  is  told  by 
ApoUodaniB  (i.  ir.  §  2),  Diod.  Sicnlna 
(iii.  59),  Fhitarch  (De  Music,  ii.  pp. 
1132,  lld3),HyginQ8  (Fab.  olxv.),and 
otben.  The  sidn  was  still  shown  at 
CelsBiue  in  Xenophon'a  time  (Anab.  I. 
u.§8). 

'Fliny  calls  F^hins  a  Bithynian 
(H.  N.  xmii.  10),  Mr.  Grote  a  Phry- 
^  (Hist,  of  Grreece,  r.  p.  34).  There 
^*  00  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of 
Herodotus. 

*  Anticchns  the  Arcadian,  who  had 
"Ben  this  planctree,  declared  that  it 
««s  10  small  it  would  scarcely  shade 


a  grasshopper  (riiv  dfu^ovfi^yrip  XP^^*' 
ic\AraafO¥  ohx  httuf^iv  tlrcu  rdrrtyi  VKiaaf 
frap4xtip%  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  i.  §  38).  He, 
however,  may  well  be  suspected  of  un- 
fairness, since  his  object  was  to  decry 
the  resources  of  Persia.  The  plane- 
tree  was  very  celebrated  (Athen.  zii. 
p.  639,  D. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  1,  xxxiii. 
10;  Tzet.  Chil.  I.  zxzii.  925;  Dio 
Chrys.  Orat.  Ivii.  ad  fin.).  It  was 
finally  carried  off  from  the  citadel  of 
Susa  by  Antigonus  (b.c.  316),  when  he 
fought  against  Eumenes  (Diod.  Sic. 
xix.  48). 

According  to  Plutarch,  the  wealth 
of  Pythius  was  derived  from  gold- 
mines in  the  neighbourhood  (De  Yirt. 
MuUebr.  ii.  p.  262,  D.) 

'  The  golden  vine  was  even  more 
famous  than  the  plane-tree.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Theodore  the 
Samian  (Himer.  Eel.  zzzi.  8).  The 
bunches  of  grapes  were  imitated  by 
means  of  the  most  costly  precious 
stones  (Phylarch.  ap.  Athen.  1.  s.  c). 
It  overshadowed  the  couch  on  which 
the  kings  slept. 
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ing  Pythins  with  his  own  lips,  he  asked  him  what  the  arnonnt 
of  his  wealth  really  was,    Pythius  answered  as  follows : — 

"  0  King !  I  will  not  hide  this  matter  from  thee,  nor  make 
pretence  that  I  do  not  know  how  rich  I  am ;  but  as  I  know 
perfectly,  I  will  declare  all  folly  before  thee.  For  when  thy 
journey  was  noised  abroad,  and  I  heard  thou  wert  coming  down 
to  the  Grecian  coast,  straightway,  as  I  wished  to  give  thee  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  war,  I  made  count  of  my  stores,  and 
found  them  to  be  two  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  of  gold 
four  millions  of  Daric  staters,^  wanting  seven  thousand.    All 


^  The  Btaier  was  the  only  gold  ooin 
known  to  the  Gieeka  genially.  It 
was  adopted  by  them  from  the  Asia- 
tics, from  whom  their  gold  was  in 
the  earlier  time  entirely  derived.  The 
staters  of  different  oomitries  differed 
slightly  in  weight  and  valne.  The 
Macedonian  weighed  188  g^rains  (value 
IL  Bs.  6(2.),  the  Attio  1824  grs.  (valiie 
11.  8s.  6d.),  the  Lampsaoene  129 
grains  (ytXae  IZ.  29. 94<i.),  the  Fhocsaan 
127  grains  (value  11.  2s.  Sid.)  The 
Persian  Dario  was  a  gold  ooin  very 
like  the  stater:  it  weighed  about 
128*7  gprains,  and  was  consequently 
wortii  not  quite  twenty-two  shillings 
(11.  Is.  10i<i).  Pythius  therefore, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Hero, 
dotus,  possessed  gold  ooin  to  the  value 
of  4,889,5461.  His  2000  talents  of 
silver  would  be  worth  487,5001. ;  so 
that  the  entire  sum  whioh  Pythius 
offered  to  Xerxes  would  be  a  litUe 
short  of  five  Tnillionfl  of  our  money 
(4,827,1441.).  I  do  not  know  why  this 
estimate  should  be  thought  incredible. 
(See  Grote's  ^st.  of  Greece,  voL  v.  p. 
86,  note.) 

With  respeot  to  the  word  '*  Dario," 
which  has  been  derived  from  a  sup- 
posed ancient  Persian  root  Dord,  signi- 
fying a  king  (Gesenius,  Heb.  Lex.  ad 
voc.  fanmk .  Scott  and  Liddell,  ad  voo. 

Zap^ucSf  I  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant.,  fto.), 
as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  root  in  ancient  Per- 
sian, perhaps  it  is  best  to  acquiesce  in 
the  old  derivation,  suggested  by  the 
etymologists  (Etym.  Magn.  ad  voo.; 


Harpocrat.  ad  voo.),  and  to  oonneofe 
the  term  with  Darius,  whose  gold  coin- 
age  was  so  celebrated  (supra^  iv.  166). 
It  would  thus  resemble  the  French 
words  "  louts  "  and  "napoleon.** 

The  Dario  bore  for  its  impression,  on 
the  one  side,  the  figure  dF  the  Ung 
with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hands  (cf  • 
Plut.  Yit.  Artazerx.  o.  20),  kneeling 
on  one  knee;  and  on  the  other  an 
irreg^nlar  cleft,  or  "  quadrata  inonsa.'* 
The  subjoined  figure  is  taken  from  a 
Dario  in  the  Bri&h  Museum. 


There  are  silver  Darios,  as  well  aa 
gold  ones,  with  the  same  device. 
These  are  generally  tetradraohmsy 
weighing  about  285  g^rains. 

A  new  theory  has  been  recently 
started  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Ary. 
andics,"  or  silver  coins  issued  by  Azy. 
andes  (supra,  iv.  166).  M.  Lenormant 
has  described  two  coins,  upon  whioh 
the  name  of  Aryandes,  or  a  part  of  it 
(AYS  A  or  AkIAYSA),  appears  in  Qr^ek 
cluxracters,  and  whidi  he  considers  to 
have  been  issued  by  the  celebrated 
Satrap  (Essai  sur  les  Honnaies  des 
Lagides,  p.  169).  The  device  is  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  contain- 
ing a  king  and  a  charioteer,  with  a 
battlemented  wall  and  a  galley  on  the 
obverse.    The  name  is  on  tlds  latter 


Chat.  28-^ 
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ibis  I  mOingly  make  over  to  thee  as  a  gift ;  and  when  it  is 
gone,  my  slayea  and  my  estates  in  land  will  be  wealth  enough 
for  my  wants." 

29.  This  speedh  charmed  Xerxes,  and  he  replied, ''  Dear 
Lydian,  since  I  left  Persia  there  is  no  man  but  thou  who  has 
either  desired  to  entertain  my  army,  or  come  forward  of  his 
own  free  will  to  offer  me  a  sum  of  money  for  the  war.  Thou 
hast  done  both  the  one  and  the  other,  feasting  my  troops 
magnificently,  and  now  making  offer  of  a  right  noble  sum. 
In  return,  this  is  what  I  will  bestow  on  thee.  Thou  shalt  be 
my  sworn  friend  from  this  day;  and  the  seven  thousand 
staters  which  are  wanting  to  make  up  thy  four  millions  I  will 
supply,  so  that  the  full  tale  may  be  no  longer  lacking,  and 
that  thou  mayest  owe  the  completion  of  the  round  sum  to  me. 
GoDtinue  to  enjoy  all  that  thou  hast  acquired  hitherto ;  and  be 
sure  to  remain  ever  such  as  thou  now  art.  If  thou  dost,  thou 
wiU  not  repent  of  it  so  long  as  thy  life  endures." 

80.  "When  Xerxes  had  so  spoken  and  had  made  good  his 
promises  to  Pythius,  he  pressed  forward  upon  his  march ;  and 
passing  Anaua,  a  Phrygian  city,  and  a  lake  from  which  salt  is 
gathered,*  he  came  to  Colossaa,*  a  Phrygian  city  of  great  size. 


latter  ado.  Corns  of  tlie  same  type 
are  in  tlie  British  Miueiim  series,  but 
BflDBinthtlie  nameof  Aiyandes.  On 
one  there  is  some  trace  of  a  name;  but 
it  is  Teiy  fiunt;  and  the  charaoters 
appear  to  be  Phmnician.  The  general 
tjpe  answers  to  the  description  of  a 
coin  in  Mioiinet  (Supplement,  torn.  viii. 
pp.  486^  427,  No.  9t),  which  he  thinks 
Pernan.  Geeenins  figniea  a  coin 
nearly  similar  (Mdnomenta  Fhcsnio. 
lUi.  as,  G.),  and  calls  it  Gilidan. 

*  Of  Anaoa  itself  no  fbrther  notice 

is  found;  for  Stephen  merely  quotes 

from  HerodotnsL   The  lake  is  evident^ 

l<akt  Chardak,  which  lies  on  the  route 

^^atween  Beenair  (Celsenn)  and  Go- 

^<wsB,  and  still  supplies  the  whole 

country  loand  with  salt.    Hr.  Hanul. 

Urn  ayB,~«  After  passing  this  hill,  we 

w«d  near  the  extremity  of  the  lake 

to  obnrre  the  process  of  collecting 


the  salt,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbonring  village  of  Chardak 
were  busily  employed.  The  lake  being 
nearly  dry,  the  water  in  the  centre  is  so 
thoroughly  saturated  that,  owing  to  the 
great  evaporation  constantly  going  on, 
the  salt  crystallises  on  the  surface,  and 
is  scraped  off  with  large  wooden  spades. 
•  ..  As  it  is  obtained  it  is  brought 
on  shore  and  placed  in  large  heaps 
along  the  banks,  where  it  appeared 
clear  and  in  large  crystals :  it  is  pro- 
cured in  considerable  quantities,  and 
sells  for  ten  paras  the  oke,  or  about  a 
farthing  a  pound ;  and  after  supplying 
the  neighbouring  country,  the  rest  is 
sent  to  Smyrna "  (Asia  Minor,  voL  i. 
pp.  603,  604).  Arrian  calls  this  lake 
Lake  Ascania  (Exp.  Alex.  i.  29).  Strabo 
mentions  it  (xii.  pp.  888, 839),  but  does 
not  give  it  a  name. 
*  C0I0SS89  has  been  generally  sup. 
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Boox  VII. 


situated  at  a  spot  where  the  river  Lycns  plunges  into  a  chasm 
and  disappears.  This  river,  after  running  underground  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  furlongs,  reappears  once  more,  and  empties 
itself,  like  the  stream  above  mentioned,  into  the  MsBander. 
Leaving  Colossae,  the  army  approached  the  borders  of  Phrygia 
where  it  abuts  on  Lydia ;  and  there  they  came  to  a  city  called 
Cydrara,*  where  was  a  pillar  set  up  by  Crcesus,  having  an 
inscription  on  it,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries. 
81.  Where  it  quits  Phrygia  and  enters  Lydia  the  road 
separates ;  the  way  on  the  left  leads  into  Garia,  while  that  on 
the  right  conducts  to  Sardis.  If  you  follow  this  route,  you 
must  cross  the  Maeander,  and  then  pass  by  the  city  Callatebus,^ 
where  the  men  live  who  make  honey  out  of  wheat  and  the 


poBed  to  have  been  situated  at  Chon6s, 
the  ancient  Ghon»,  with  which  Gon- 
Btantine  PorphyrogenituB  identifies  it 
(de  Themat.  i.  3,  p.  24).  Hr.  Hamil- 
ton, however,  seems  to  have  discovered 
the  tme  site,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  ChondSf  in  the  plain,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lycns  (Tchwruk),  Here 
he  found  an  ancient  theatre,  and  abnn- 
dant  remains  of  an  extensive  town  by 
the  side  of  the  river,  and  at  a  point 
where  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the 
Lycns  may  have  had  in  former  times 
an  nndergronnd  course.  Two  streams 
fall  into  the  Lycns  at  this  point,  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south,  both 
possessed  of  strong  petrifying  or  in. 
crusting  qualities.  The  Lycus  here 
flows  in  a  deep  chasm,  and  the  streams 
trickling  over  the  rocks  gradually  in- 
crust  them  with  their  deposit.  The 
operation  of  this  process  naturally 
causes  the  clifte  gradually  to  approach 
one  another,  and  may,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  have  actually  arched  over 
the  main  stream.  Earthquakes,  to 
which  the  district  is  very  liable  (cf. 
Strab.  xii.  837),  would  naturally  break 
up  this  soft  crust,  which  would  £Edl  in- 
to the  river  and  be  carried  away,  after 
which  the  process  would  recommence. 
(See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp. 
510-512  ;  and  compare  the  passage  of 
Pliny  which  he  quotes,  H.  N.  xxxi.  20.) 


There  seems  to  have  been  another 
similar  covered  passage,  lower  down 
the  stream,  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
(1.  s.  c),  which  has  also  disappeared 
since  his  day.  This  was  near  Laodicea, 
just  above  the  junction  of  the  Lyons 
with  the  Cadmus  (Qieuk  Bounar  Su). 
The  traditions  of  the  natives  confirm 
the  notion  of  such  covered  ways  hav- 
ing  existed  and  breaking  up  (Hamil* 
ton,  p.  522). 

^  Cydrara  is  thought  to  be  identical 
with  Che  Camra  of  Strabo  (i.  s.  o.  and 
xiv.  p.  948.  See  Leake's  Asia  Minor^ 
p.  251,  and  cf.  Bfthr  ad  loc.),  which  in  ' 
his  time  was  the  boundaiy  between 
Phrygia  and  Cmria,  The  hot  springs 
near  Sarai  Kieui  seem  to  mark  this 
site.  It  is  certain  that  the  separation 
of  the  roads  must  have  been  nearly  at 
this  place  (cf.  Leake).  The  road  to 
Sardis  undoubtedly  passed  through  the 
opening  in  Mount  Messogis  where 
IMpolis  stands,  and  then  struck  into 
the  valley  of  the  Cpgamus. 

B  Gallat^bus  is  mentioned  by  no 
other  writer,  if  we  except  Stephen, 
who  follows  Herodotus.  Perhaps  it 
occupied  the  site  of  Philadelphia  (AUah 
Sheher).  The  earthquakes  to  which 
this  whole  district  (the  Gataoeoaumen6 
of  Strabo)  is  liable,  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  cities. 
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fruit  of  ihe  tamarisk.'  Xerxes,  who  chose  this  way,  found 
bere  a  plane-tree^  bo  beautiful,  that  he  presented  it  %vith 
golden  ornaments,  and  put  it  under  the  care  of  one  of  his 
InimortalB,'    The  day  after,  be  entered  the  Lydian  capital. 

32.  Here  his  first  care  was  to  send  off  heralds  into  Oieece, 
vlio  vere  to  prefer  a  demand  for  earth  and  water,  and  to 
require  that  preparations  should  be  made  everywhere  to  feast 
tbe  King.  To  Athens  indeed  and  to  Sparta  he  sent  no  such 
demand;*  bat  these  cities  excepted,  his  mesBengers  went 
eveiyvhere.  Now  tbe  reason  why  he  sent  for  earth  and  water 
to  states  which  bad  already  refused,  was  this :  be  thought 
that  although  they  had  refused  when  Darius  made  tbe  de- 
niand,  they  would  now  he  too  frightened  to  venture  to  say 
bini  nay.  So  he  sent  his  heralds,  wishing  to  know  for  certain 
bov  it  would  be. 

33.  Xerxes,  after  this,  made  preparations  to  advance  to 
Abfdos,  where  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont  ^  &om  Asia  to 
Europe  was  lately  finished.     Midway  between  Sestos  and 


'  Tb«  tammrisk  rtill  growt  in  kbnn. 
duce  down  tbe  whole  yaUej  of  the 
Conmitt  (Hamilton,  toL  iL  pp.  374- 

376).        ' 

'  The  pluie-treea  of  tbis  dixlrirt  are 
imgnificeDt.  Hr.  Hamilton  noticed 
lb*  "half-milled  trunk  of  one  of  tbe 
nuit  gi|;uitic  he  bad  ever  «een  "  near 
Idodicea  [Eiki  Hiaar),  in  the  TtMejot 
Ibe  Ljaa  (Asia  Hinor,  i  p.  517). 


*  Infn,  oh.  88. 

>  The  reason  for  this  abatinence  is 
given  below  (ch.  133), 

I  Tbe  lilA  of  this  bridge  ii  anpposed 
to  have  been  from  Nagiia  Point  to  tbe 
low  spot  eaetword  of  Beatoa,  where  the 
level  shore  cm  either  side  is  oonveniant 
for  the  march  of  troopa.  Tbe  channel 
is  more  than  7  stadia  broait,  being; 
abODt  It  mile  Sngliib.— [Q.  W.  j 


iC  Abrda  (Cram  tin  Wot], 


34  BRIDGE  A.T  A£YDOS.  Book  YII, 

MadytDS*  in  the  Hellespontme  CherBouese,  and  tight  over 
against  Ab;do8,  there  is  a  rocky  tongue  of  land  which  rnns 
out  for  some  distance  into  the  sea.  This  is  the  place  where 
no  long  time  afterwards  the  Greeks  under  Xanthtppus,  the 
son  of  Ariphron,  took  Artayctee  the  Persian,  who  was  at  that 
time  governor  of  Sestos,  and  nailed  him  living  to  a  plank." 
He  was  the  Artayctes  who  brought  women  into  the  temple 
of  Frotesilaiis  at  Elteas,  and  there  was  guilty  of  most  unholy 
deeds. 
Si.  Towards  this  tongue  of  land  then,  the  men  to  whom  the 


Rlt>  ol  itnt^  Brldt*.  oppMlM  NaglM  rolmb 


Utin  tolat,  jLbt^iM  ttniu  ihm  Hitl). 


*  Hadjtai  wu  one  of  ths  leu  im- 
portaDt  citiei  of  the  GherBoneBB.  It 
ii  omitted  bj  Scjias  and  Ptolemj. 
XenophoQ  howBTer  meDtioiu  it  (Hel- 
Lu.  I.  ]'.  f  8)  i  and  Livy  in  two  places 


(xExi.  16,  and  txtHI.  38).    It  had  aLio 
been  noticed    bj    HecatauB    (Staph. 
Byi.  ad  toc).    The  place  and  name 
remain  in  the  modem  Mailo. 
'  Vide  infra,  it.  116-120. 


CHiF.3a-36. 
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l)Tisine8B  was  assigned,  carried  out  a  double  bridge  *  from 
AbydoB ;  and  while  the  Phoenicians  constructed  one  line  with 
cables  of  white  flax,  the  Egyptians  in  the  other  used  ropes 
made  of  papyrus.  Now  it  is  seven  furlongs  across  fromAbydos 
to  the  opposite  coast.^  When,  therefore,  the  channel  had 
been  bridged  successfully,  it  happened  that  a  great  storm 
arising  broke  the  whole  work  to  pieces,  and  destroyed  all  that 
bad  been  done. 

85.  So  when  Xerxes  heard  of  it,  he  was  full  of  wrath,  and 
straightway  .gave  orders  that  the  Hellespont  should  receive 
three  hundred  lashes,  and  that  a  pair  of  fetters  should  be  cast 
into  it.  Nay,  I  have  even  heard  it  said,  that  he  bade  the 
branders  take  their  irons  and  therewith  brand  the  Hellespont. 
It  is  certain  that  he  commanded  those  who  scourged  the 
waters  to  utter,  as  they  lashed  them,  these  barbarian  and 
wicked  words :  *'  Thou  bitter  water,  thy  lord  lays  on  thee  this 
pimishment  because  thou  hast  wronged  him  without  a  cause, 
having  suffered  no  evil  at  his  hands.  Verily  King  Xerxes 
will  cross  thee,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no.  Well  dost  thou 
deserve  that  no  man  should  honour  thee  with  sacrifice ;  for 
thou  art  of  a  truth  a  treacherous  and  unsavoury  river."  ^ 
While  the  sea  was  thus  punished  by  his  orders,  he  Ukewise 
commanded  that  the  overseers  of  the  work  should  lose  their 
heads.* 

36.  Then  they,  whose  business  it  was,  executed  the  unpleas- 
ing  task  laid  upon  them ;  and  other  master-builders  were  set 


*  Snpfra,  it.  85,  note ''. 

'  The  remark  of  Mr.  Blakesley  is 
joit,  that  "  the  Hellespont,  perfectly 
}>zid.locked,  and  with  a  stream  ran- 
ning  some  three  knots  an  hour, 
presents  to  a  person  who  is  sailing  on 
it  altogether  the  appearance  of  a 
riTsr;"  and  that  *Mt  is  from  this 
notion  that  the  epithets  uXorrht  and 
ieffipttF  are  applied  to  it  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  "  (not.  ad  loc) . 

*  Ifr.  Grote  has  weU  vindicated  the 
wreral  points  of  this  narratire  from  the 
sceptical  donbts  thrown  out  by  Larcber 


(note  ad  loo.)i  Muller  (Kletne  Schrif  • 
ten,  ii.  pp.  77,  78),  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  ii.  p.  252),  Stanley  (ad  ^scfa. 
Fere.  728),  Blomfield  (ibid.),  and 
others  (Hist,  of  Greece,  t.  pp.  21-24). 
They  are  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  an  Oriental  despot, 
and  with  traits  which  writers  inimical 
to  Herodotus  record  of  Xerxes.  (Com- 
pare the  letter  to  Mount  Athos  in 
Plutarch,  ii.  p.  455,  E,  and  the  mes- 
sage of  insult  to  Apollo,  recorded  by 
Ctesias,  £zc.  Pers.  §  27.) 
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Book  Vir. 


over  the  work,  who  accomplished  it  in  the  way  which  I  will 
now  describe. 

They  joined  together  triremes  and  penteconters,  860  to 
support  the  bridge  on  the  side  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  814  to 
sustain  the  other ;  and  these  they  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
Sea,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  Hellespont, 
relieving  by  these  means  the  tension  of  the  shore  cables^ 
Having  joined  the  vessels,  they  moored  them  with  anchors  of 
unusual  size,  that  the  vessels  of  the  bridge  towards  the  Euxine 
might  resist  the  winds  which  blow  from  within  the  straits,  and 
that  those  of  the  more  western  bridge®  facing  the  Egean,  might 
withstand  the  winds  which  set  in  from  the  south  and  from  the 
south-east.'  A  gap  was  left  in  the  penteconters  in  no  fewer 
than  three  places,  to  a^ord  a  passage  for  such  light  craft  as 
chose  to  enter  or  leave  the  Euxine.  When  all  this  was  done, 
they  made  the  cables  taut  from  the  shore  by  the  help  of 


'  I  agree  with  Hr.  Grote  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  v.  p.  26,  note)  as  to  the  oon- 
stmction  and  meaning  of  this  difficnlt 
passage.  Herodotus  considers  the 
shore  cables  to  be  the  real  bridge  (vide 
sopra,  ch.  34),  and  the  ships  to  be  only 
a  support  rendered  necessary  bj  the 
unusual  width  of  the  channel.  He 
has  in  his  mind  the  bridges  over  rivers, 
common  in  Persia  (Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4), 
which  gsLve  the  idea  of  this  grand 
work,  where,  if  the  stream  was  nar- 
row, the  ropes  passed  from  shore  to 
shore  required  no  support  at  all ;  if  it 
was  wider,  they  had  to  be  sustained 
by  boats,  or  some  other  contrivanoe. 
The  ships  sustaining  the  ropes  were 
moored  (he  says)  parallel  to  the 
stream  of  the  Hellespont,  and  so  at 
right  angles  with  the  Euxine,  the 
longest  direction  of  which  he  knew  to 
be  from  east  to  west.  Triremes  and 
penteconters  were  used  indifferently 
in  the  work,  the  greatest  number  in 
the  upper  bridge,  either  because  the 
channel  was  wider  at  that  part,  or 
because,  to  meet  the  f nU  foroe  of  the 
current,  greater  strength  was  required. 
All  the  ships  were  moored  stem  and 


stem  down  the  stream  of  the  Helles- 
pont, which  here  runs  with  consider- 
able rapidity  (Wood's  Description  of 
the  Tread,  p.  320;  Chandler,  vol.  i. 
p.  12 ;  Rennell's  Geograph.  of  Herod, 
p.  123.  Compare  the  Homeric  epithet, 
iydfl^oosj  n.  ii.  S45,  xu.  30).  Pro- 
bably  they  almost  touched  one  another, 
except  in  the  three  places  where  an 
interval  was  left. 

®  We  see  here  that  Herodotua  is 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  real  direc- 
tion of  the  Hellespont  is  north-tfcut 
and  Bouth-weit,  not  due  north  and 
south. 

'  One  would  have  expected  south- 
west  here,  rather  than  south-«ast,  as 
the  HeUespont  lies  most  open  to  a 
wind  from  that  quarter.  Herodotus 
perhaps  speaks  from  local  knowledge 
of  the  actual  direction  of  the  highest 
winds.  We  certainly  cannot  take 
Notus  and  Eurus  (as  Mr.  Blakesley 
does)  for  winds  blowing  up  and  down 
the  channel  respectively.  They  are 
separated  by  only  one  point  of  the 
compass.  (See  the  tables  in  Gdttling'a 
Hesiod,  pp.  88,  39.) 


Chap.  dS,  37. 
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wooden  capstans.  This  time,  moreover,  instead  of  using  the 
two  materials  separately,  they  assigned  to  each  bridge  six 
cables,  two  of  which  were  of  white  flax,  while  four  were  of 
papyms.  Both  cables  were  of  the  same  size  and  quality;  but 
the  flaxen  were  the  heavier,  weighing  not  less  than  a  talent  the 
cnbii  When  the  bridge  across  the  channel  was  thus  complete, 
tnmks  of  trees  were  sawn  into  planks,  which  were  cut  to  the 
width  of  the  bridge,  and  these  were  laid  side  by  side  upon  the 
tightened  cables,  and  then  fastened  on  the  top.  This  done, 
brushwood  was  brought,  and  arranged  upon  the  planks,  after 
which  earth  was  heaped  upon  the  brushwood,  and  the  whole 
trodden  down  into  a  solid  mass.  Lastly  a  bulwark  was  set  up 
on  either  side  of  this  causeway,  of  such  a  height  as  to  prevent 
the  sompter-beasts  and  the  horses  from  seeing  over  it  and 
taking  fright  at  the  water. 

87.  And  now  when  all  was  prepared — the  bridges,  and  the 
works  at  Athos,  the  breakwaters  about  the  mouths  of  the 
catting,  which  were  made  to  hinder  the  surf  from  blocking  up 
the  entrances,^  and  the  cutting  itself;  and  when  the  news  came 
to  Xerxes  that  this  last  was  completely  finished, — then  at 
length  the  host,  having  first  wintered  at  Sardis,  began  its 
march  towards  Abydos,  fully  equipped,  on  the  first  approach 
of  spring.  At  the  moment  of  departure,  the  sun  suddenly 
qmtted  his  seat  in  the  heavens,  and  disappeared,  though  there 
were  no  clouds  in  sight,  but  the  sky  was  clear  and  serene.* 
Day  was  thus  turned  into  night ;  whereupon  Xerxes,  who  saw 
and  remarked  the  prodigy,  was  seized  with  alarm,  and  send-' 
ing  at  once  for  the  Magians,  inquired  of  them  the  meaning  of 


^  When  these  breakwaters  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  the  two  ends 
of  the  canal  would  soon  be  silted  up, 
aad  disappear.  Henoe  the  oompara. 
tive  obliteration  of  the  cutting  at  its 
t^  extremities.     (See  the  Flan,  page 

*  Astronomers  declare  that  there 
^v  00  eclipse  of  the  son  visible  in 
Western  Asia  this  jear  (see  Larcher, 


note  ad  loo.),  but  that  there  was  one 
the  year  before,  in  the  spring,  April 
19th.  Herodotus  may  perhaps  have 
understood  of  the  setting  forth  from 
Sardis,  what  was  told  him  of  the  de. 
partnre  from  Sosa  in  the  spring  of  the 
preceding  year.  It  may  then  have 
been  his  own  conjecture  that  the 
prodigy  frightened  Pythius. 
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the  portent.  They  replied — "  God  is  foreshowing  to  the 
Greeks  the  destruction  of  their  cities ;  for  the  sun  foretells  for 
them,  and  the  moon  for  ns.*^  So  Xerxes,  thus  instructed,^ 
proceeded  on  his  way  with  great  gladness  of  heart. 

88.  The  army  had  begun  its  march,  when  Pythius  the 
Lydian,  afiErighted  at  the  heavenly  portent,  and  emboldened 
by  his  gifts,  came  to  Xerxes  and  said — "Grant  me,  0  my 
lord !  a  favour  which  is  to  thee  a  light  matter,  but  to  me  of 
vast  account.'*  Then  Xerxes,  who  looked  for  nothing  less 
than  such  a  prayer  as  Pythius  in  fact  preferred,  engaged  to 
grant  him  whatever  he  wished,  and  commanded  him  to  teU 
his  wish  freely.  So  Pythius,  full  of  boldness,  went  on  to 
say— 

**  0  my  lord !  thy  servant  has  five  sons ;  and  it  chances  that 
all  are  called  upon  to  join  thee  in  this  march  against  Greece. 
I  beseech  thee,  have  compassion  upon  my  years ;  and  let  one 
of  my  sons,  the  eldest,  remain  behind,  to  be  my  prop  and  stay, 
and  the  guardian  of  my  wealth.  Take  with  thee  the  other 
four;  and  when  thou  hast  done  all  that  is  in  thy  heart,  mayest 
thou  come  back  in  safety." 

39.  But  Xerxes  was  greatly  angered,  and  replied  to  him : 
**  Thou  wretch !  darest  thou  speak  to  me  of  thy  son,  when 
I  am  myself  on  the  march  against  Greece,  with  sons,  and 
brothers,  and  kinsfolk,  and  friends  ?  Thou,  who  art  my  bond- 
slave, and  art  in  duty  bound  to  follow  me  with  all  thy  house- 
hold, not  excepting  thy  wife !  Know  that  man's  spirit  dwelleth 
in  his  ears,  and  when  it  hears  good  things,  straightway  it  fills 
all  his  body  with  delight ;  but  no  sooner  does  it  hear  the 
contrary  than  it  heaves  and  swells  with  passion.  As  when 
thou  didst  good  deeds  and  madest  good  offers  to  me,  thou 
wert  not  able  to  boast  of  having  outdone  the  king  in  bounti- 
fulness,  so  now  when  thou  art  changed  and  grown  impudent. 


*  Tbe  explanation  is  not  particularly 
clear.  The  Sun  and  Moon  were  both 
worshipped  by  the  Persians  from  a 
very  early  date  (supra,  toL  i-  p.  418), 
as  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  aware 


(Aristoph.  Pac.  396-403)  ;  and  the  Son 
(Mithra)  more  especially  (see  Book  i. 
clu  131,  note  ^).  The  anecdote  ia 
probably  apocryphal. 


Cbat.  37-4a 
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thou  shalt  not  receive  all  thy  deserts,  but  less.  For  thyself 
and  four  of  thy  five  sons,  the  entertainment  which  I  had 
of  thee  shall  gain  protection ;  but  as  for  him  to  whom  thou 
clingest  above  the  rest,  the  forfeit  of  his  life  shall  be  thy 
punishment."  Having  thus  spoken,  forthwith  he  commanded 
those  to  whom  such  tasks  were  assigned,  to  seek  out  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Pythius,  and  having  cut  his  body 
asunder,  to  place  the  two  halves,  one  on  the  right,  the  other 
on  the  left,  of  the  great  road,  so  that  the  army  might  march 
out  between  them.^ 

40.  Then  the  King's  orders  were  obeyed  ;  and  the  army 
marched  out  between  the  two  halves  of  the  carcase.  First  of 
all  went  the  baggage-bearers,  and  the  sumpter-beasts,  and 
then  a  vast  crowd  of  many  nations  mingled  together  without 
any  intervals,^  amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  army. 
After  these  troops  an  empty  space  was  left,  to  separate 
between  them  and  the  King.  In  front  of  the  King  went  first  a 
thousand  horsemen,  picked  men  of  the  Persian  nation — then 
spearmen  a  thousand,  likewise  chosen  troops,  with  their 
spear-heads  pointing  towards  the  ground — next  ten  of  the 
sacred  horses  called  Nisasan,  all  daintily  caparisoned.  (Now 
these  horses  are  called  Niseean,  because  they  come  from  the 
NisdBan  plain,  a  vast  flat  in  Media,  producing  horses  of 
unusual  size.^    After  the  ten  sacred  horses  came  the  holy 


*  Compare  with  tbia  the  similar 
story  of  (Eob&zns  (iy.  84).  The  tales 
ue  important,  as  indicating^  the  rigour 
with  which  personal  service  was  ex- 
acted among  the  Oriental  nations, 
e^Jpeciallj  when  the  monarch  was  him- 
self goin^  to  the  field.  See  the 
lemarkB  of  Mr.  Chrote  (Hist,  of  Greece, 

▼.pp.  36,37). 

*  I  do  not  understand  Herodotns  to 
mean  thai  the  soldiers  of  the  different 
nations  were  mixed  together,  as  the 
soldiers  from  different  provinces  in 
the  French  army  (Larcher,  ad  loo.), 
hat  odIj  that  the  contingents  of  the 
▼in(nfl  nations  were  not  separated  by 
iatervBls,  but  marched  without  any 


regular  order  in  a  single  body.  It  is 
plain  from  the  whole  narrative  (infj-a, 
ch.  60-86,  210;  ix.  31),  that  in  the 
Persian  army,  as  in  the  Greek,  the 
contingents  of  the  several  nations 
formed  distinct  and  separate  corps. 
Compare  the  account  of  Xenophon 
(Anab.  I.  yiii.  §  9 ;  Udtrrts  9k  olroi 
Kark  iOvVf  iyir\auriiipir\^p€i  oyBpwnay 
tKatrroy  rh  (dvos  iiropt^ttro);  and 
Bee  also  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  iii.  11). 

^  The  Nissean  breed  of  horses  con- 
tinued in  repute  down  to  the  times  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6).  Tliey 
excelled  all  others  in  size  and  speed 
(Strab.  apltrrou  Ktd  fityiarois;  Suid. 
ad  voc.  fifciirroi),  and  were  generally 
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chaxiot  of  Jupiter,^  drawn  by  eight  milk-white  steeds,  with 
the  charioteer  on  foot  behind  them  holding  the  reins ;  for 
no  mortal  is  ever  allowed  to  mount  into  the  car.  Next  to 
this  came  Xerxes  himself,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  Nissean 
horses,  with  his  charioteer,  Fatiramphes,  the  son  of  Otanes, 
a  Persian,  standing  by  his  side.® 


the  property  of  tbe  Persian  kings  or 
nobles  of  the  highest  rank. 

The  sitnation  of  the  Nisisan  plain 
from  which  thej  were  said  to  derive, 
their  name,  is  uncertain.  According 
to  Straboy  some  placed  it  in  Armenia 
(xii.  p.  763,  769).  Others,  according 
to  Snidas  (ad  voo.  Vtaatoy),  in  Persia. 
The  general  consent,  however,  of  the 
best  writers  assigns  it  to  Media,  where 
we  know  from  the  Behistmi  Inscrip- 
tion, that  there  was  a  district  Kissaa 
or  Nisaya  (col.  L  par.  8,  §  11).  As 
Alexander  visited  it  on  his  way  from 
Opis  to  Ecbatana  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. 
vii.  IS),  it  maj  probably  have  been 
the  tract  of  excellent  pasture  land 
which  lies  between  Behisiun  and 
IChorramt-Ahad,  known  as  the  plains 
of  Khawah  and  AUstar.  (See  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson's  march  from  Zohab  to 
Khnsistan,  in  the  Geographical 
Society's  Jonmal,  vol.  ix.  p.  100.) 


^  The  sacred  chariot  of  Jnpiter  (Or* 
mozd)  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in 
his  description  of  the  train  of  Gyros 
(Cyrop.  VIII.  iii.  12).  The  white  horses 
had  gulden  yokes,  and  were  adorned 
with  garlands.  It  was  followed,  he 
says,  by  the  chariot  of  the  Son 
(Mithras),  and  by  another  chariot, 
sacred  apparently  to  the  element  of 
fire.  Does  this  mark  the  progress  in 
cormption  of  the  Persian  religion 
between  the  date  of  Xerxes,  and  that 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  with  the 
costoms  of  whose  time  Xenophon  was 
alone  acquainted  ? 

"  The  Persian  monarchs  fought 
from  chariots  down  to  the  era  of  the 
Macedonian  conquest.  This  is  plain 
from  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  ii.  11,  iii.  15) 
and  other  writers  (Q.  Curt.  iv.  i.  §  1 
and  15,  §  24;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  34). 
Herein  they  followed  the  practice  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  as  appears  from 


PeriUn  Chariot  (fh>in  PenepolU). 


dup.iO-il 
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41.  ThnB  rode  forth  Xerxes  from  Saxdis — ^but  he  was  accus- 
tomed eyeiy  now  and  then,  when  the  fancy  took  him,  to  alight 
from  his  chariot  and  travel  in  a  Utter.  Immediately  behind 
the  King  there  followed  a  body  of  a  thousand  spearmen,  the 
noblest  and  bravest  of  the  Persians,  holding  their  lances  in 
the  usual  manner* — ^then  came  a  thousand  Persian  horse, 
picked  men — ^then  ten  thousand,  picked  also  after  the  rest, 
and  serving  on  foot.^  Of  these  last  one  thousand  carried 
spears  with  golden  pomegranates  at  their  lower  end  instead 
of  spikes ;  and  these  encircled  the  other  nine  thousand,  who 
bore  on  their  spears  pomegranates  of  silver.  The  spearmen 
too  who  pointed  their  lances  towards  the  ground,  had  golden 
pomegranates ;  and  the  thousand  Persians  who  followed  close 
after  Xerxes,  had  golden  apples.^  Behind  the  ten  thousand 
footmen  came  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  likewise  ten 
thousand;  after  which  there  was  again  a  void  space  for  as 
much  as  two  furlongs ;  and  then  the  rest  of  the  army  followed 
in  a  confused  crowd. 

42.  The  march  of  the  army,  after  leaving  Lydia,  was 
directed  upon  the  river  Gaicus  and  the  land  of  Mysia. 
Beyond  the  Caicus  the  road,  leaving  Mount  Gana  upon  the 
left,  passed  through  the   Atamean  plain,'  to  the  city  of 


^  KnlptiireB  recently  excavated. 
The  chariot  used  seenui  to  liave  been 
Oike  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans) 
%ht  and  small,  affording  barelj  room 
for  three  men  to  stand  in  it.  In  battle 
•nd  in  hunting,  the  king  and  his 
ckftrioteer  were  the  only  occnpants, 
uid  stood  side  by  side ;  ou  occasions 
of  8tate  there  was  a  thiid  person  in  the 
car,  an  attendant  who  bore  the  royal 
puasol  The  representation  on  pre- 
ceding page,  taken  from  Ker  Porter, 
will  fomish  a  tolerably  correct  notion 
of  the  chariots  of  the  Persian  kings. 


*  That  is,  with  the  point  upward. 

^  These  were  probably  the  Im- 
mortals, who  are  spoken  of  in  ch.  88, 
and  are  there  said  to  have  serred  on 
foot. 

'  See  Athen.  Deipn.  xii.  p.  514,  B. 
In  the  scalptares  at  Persepolis,  the 
spearmen,  who  evidently  represent  the 
lK)dy-gnard  of  the  king,  have  the 
lower  extremity  of  their  spears  oraa- 
mented  with  a  ball,  which  may  be 
either  an  apple  or  a  pomegranate. 
They  bear  their  spears  erect. 


'The  roote  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis 
to  tbs  Caicus  is  uncertain.  He  may 
either  hare  descended  the  valley  Ot 


the  Hermus,  and  then  followed  the 
coast  road  by  Cyme,  Myrina,  Gry- 
neum,  and  ElsDa;    or  he  may  have 
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Carina.^  Quitting  this,  the  troops  advanced  across  the  plain 
of  Theb6/ passing  Adramyttium,^and  Antandrus,^  the  Felasgic 
city ;  then,  holding  Monnt  Ida  upon  the  left  hand,^  it  entered 
the  Trojan  territory.  On  this  march  the  Persians  suffered 
some  loss ;  for  as  they  bivouacked  during  the  night  at  the 


croBBed  the  bill  by  Lake  OygoAy  and 
entered  the  npper  yalley  of  the 
CaYcos,  where  modems  reach  it  on. 
their  way  from  Thyatira  (AJchUsar) 
to  Pergamos  {Bergma),  The  latter  is 
the  shorter,  bat  the  former  the  easier 
route. 

With  respect  to  the  sitnation  of  the 
Atamean  plain,  yide  sapra,  i.  160, 
and  yi.  28,  29.  The  geography  of  this 
tract  is  still  very  pailially  known.  By 
Monnt  Cana,  Herodotus  appears  to 
mean  the  modem  Mount  Karada, 
opposite  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Mytilene.  The  army  would  natu- 
rally leave  this  mountain  to  the  left 
before  entering  the  Atamean  plain, 
which  was  on  the  coast  near  bekeli 
Kieui.  In  after  times  the  name  of 
Cana  or  Canse  was  applied  to  a  much 
larger  district  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  883.) 

^  The  situation  of  Carina  can  only 
be  conjectured.  It  appears  from  this 
passage  to  have  lain  on  a  ridge  sepa- 
rating the  Atamean  plain  from  that  of 
Thebi.  This  district  is  still  unex- 
plored, I  believe.  Carina  was  a  city 
of  some  consequence  at  the  time  of 
the  Ionian  colonization,  and  furnished 
colonists  to  Ephesus  (Ephor.  ap. 
Steph.  Bvz.  ad  voc.  B4yya),  After  the 
time  of  Herodotus  it  disappears  from 
history,  being  only  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  then  as  a  place  that  had 
ceased  to  exist  (H.  N.  v.  30). 

*  The  plain  of  Theb^  was  so  called 
from  an  ancient  town  of  that  name  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  Mouut  Ida.  Ruins  of  this 
town,  celebrated  as  being  the  native 
city  of  Andromache  (Hom.  II.  vi. 
395;  xxii.  479),  remained  to  the  time 
of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  879).  The  plain, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  city  of 
Sdramyti  (Adramyttium)  now  stands. 


is  one  of  great  beauty  and  fertility 
(Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  42 ;  of.  Liv. 
xxxviL  19 ;  Polyb.  xvi.  1),  and  was  in 
ancient  times  a  constant  object  of 
contention,  first  between  the  Mysians 
and  Lydianfl,  and  afterwards  between 
them  and  the  Greeks  (Strab.  1.  s.  c). 

*  Adramyttium  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Adramytes,  or  Adramys, 
son  of  one  of  the  Lydian  king^  (of. 
Aristot.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  sub.  voc. 
*ASpafivTr€io¥f  and  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  63) . 
It  was  given  to  the  ejected  Delians  by 
Phamaces,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  y.  1 ;  of. 
viii.  108)  ;  and  from  that  time  seems 
to  have  been  reckoned  a  Greek  city 
(Scylax,  Peripl.  pp.  87,  88).  The 
modem  town  of  Adramyti,  which  re. 
tains  both  the  name  and  site,  boasts 
but  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
(Fellows,  ut  supra). 

7  For  the  situation  of  Antandrus, 
ride  supra,  v.  26.  The  march  of 
Xenophon  from  Troy  to  Pergamus 
may  conveniently  be  compared  with 
this  portion  of  the  route  of  Xerxes 
(^yrcv0cy  hcopt^vro  8i&  r^s  Tpoias^  ical 
^fp$drT9s  T^y  'ISifi't  cts  "ktrraM^pw 
k^yovirrcu  vp&rov  cira  vap^  Od^arrcaf 
nopfvofityoi  r^s  Av8(cu,  tls  B^$ris  v4itov. 
'Zmtddtif  9i*  'ArpQ^vrrtou  jccd  KcproWov 
vop*  *ATapy4a  us  Kaixov  ircStor  4\B6yT€S^ 
nipyofiov  KaraKofifidyovo'i  iHs  Muclas. 
Aziab.  YII.  viii.  §§  7,  8). 

'  The  true  Ida  must  have  been  left 
considerably  to  the  right,  the  army 
crossing  the  ridge  which  extends  from 
it  westward,  and  terminates  in  Cape 
Baba»  Herodotus  appears  to  have 
given  the  name  of  Ida  to  the  high- 
lands which  close  in  the  valley  of  the 
Scamander  on  the  left,  lying  west  and 
south  of  Bunarbaaki,  (See  the  Chart 
on  the  following  page.) 
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foot  of  Ida,  a  storm  of  thnnder  and  lightning  burst  npon 
them,  and  killed  no  small  number. 

43.  On  reaching  the  Scamander,  which  was  the  first 
stream,  of  all  that  they  had  crossed  since  they  left  Sardis, 
whose  water  failed  them  and  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
thirst  of  men  and  cattle,^  Xerxes  ascended  into  the  Pergamns 
of  Priam,^  since  he  had  a  longing  to  behold  the  place.  When 
he  had  seen  everything,  and  inquired  into  all  particulars,  he 
made  an  offering  of  a  thousand  oxen  to  the  Trojan  Minerva, 
while  the  Magians  poured  libations  to  the  heroes  who  were 
slain  at  Troy.*  The  night  after,  a  panic  fell  upon  the  camp : 
but  in  the  morning  they  set  off  with  daylight,  and  skirting  on 
the  left  hand  the  towns  Bhoeteum,  Ophryneum,  and  Dardanus  ^ 


'  Thongli  the  Scamander  of  Hero- 
dotus (the  modem  Mendere)  has  a  bed 
from  200  to  800  feet  broad,  yet  the 
stream  in  the  dry  season  is  reduced  to 
a  slender  brook  not  more  than  three 
feet  deep  (Geograph.  Jonm.  vol.  xii. 
p.  84).  It  may  therefore  easily  have 
proved  insufficient  to  afford  good 
water  for  the  entire  host.  See  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Orote  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  V.  p.  87). 

'  By  the  "  Pergamns  of  Priam  "  is 
to  be  understood  the  acropolis  of 
Kew  Ilium,  which  claimed,  and  was 
believed  till  after  the  time  of  Alex, 
ander,  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  855). 
Hither  Alexander  also  ascended,  and 
sacrificed  to  Minerva  (Arrian,  Exp. 
Alex.  i.  11 ;  Strab.  1.  s.  c).  The  ruins 
near  Kum-kieui,  five  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Kwn-lcaleh,  or  the  lower 
castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  mark  the 
situation  of  Kew  Ilium.  (See  Leake's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  275.) 

The  question  of  the  situation  of  the 
Homeric  Ilium  scarcely  comes  within 
the  province  of  a  commentator  on 
Herodotus.  I  may  however  be  al- 
lowed to  express  an  opinion  (which 
recent  discoveries  have  not  shaken) 
in  favour  of  the  views  of  those  who 
distinguish  between    Old   and    New 


Ilium,  and  place  the  former  at  Buncar* 
hashi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
(See  the  accompanying  map.) 

^  These  acts  are  "  strange  if  true." 
They  may  have  been  done  to  ooncili. 
ate  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  whose  defec- 
tion was  feared  (infra,  chs.  61,  52). 
Or  they  may  hsive  been  acts  of  wor- 
ship, of  which  the  Greeks  misunder- 
stood, or  misrepresented,  the  true 
character.  The  Magi  would  be  as 
little  likely  as  the  AcluBmenian  Per- 
sians,  to  sacrifice  to  the  heroes  who 
fell  at  Troy  and  to  the  Trojan  Mi- 
nerva. 

^  These  were  all  places  of  small  im- 
portance on  or  near  the  coast.  Bhoe- 
teum, according  to  Strabo,  was  seven 
miles  from  Sigeum,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hellespont  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  859). 
It  was  situated  near  the  barrow  of 
Ajax,  which  is  still  a  marked  feature 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Trojan 
plain.  Col.  Leake  identifies  Bhoeteum 
with  the  ruins  {Paled. Kastro)  near 
It-Ohelmes,  which  stand  on  an  emi. 
nenoe  overlooking  the  strait  (Lealce's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  275) ;  but  these  are 
most  probably  the  remains  of  Ophry- 
neum (see  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  xii.  p.  89), 
which  was  said  to  have  been  the 
burial-place  of  Hector  (Aristodem. 
Theb.  Fr.  6).    Bh<steum  may  have 
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(which  borders  on  Abjdos),  on  the  right  the  Teucrians  of 
Gergifl,*  so  reached  Abydos.*^ 

44.  Arrived  here,  Xerxes  wished  to  look  upon  all  his  host ; 
so,  as  there  was  a  throne  of  white  marble  upon  a  hill  near  the 
dty,*  which  they  of  Abydos  had  prepared  beforehand,  by  the 
King's  bidding,  for  his  especial  use,  Xerxes  took  his  seat  on 
it,  and,  gazing  thence  upon  the  shore  below,  beheld  at  one 
view  all  his  land  forces  and  all  his  ships.  While  thus 
employed,  he  felt  a  desire  to  behold  a  sailing-match  among 
his  ships,  which  accordingly  took  place,  and  was  won  by  the 
Phoenicians  of  Sidon,  much  to  the  joy  of  Xerxes,  who  was 
delighted  alike  with  the  race  and  with  his  army. 

45.  And  now,  as  he  looked  and  saw  the  whole  Hellespont 
corered  with  the  vessels  of  his  fleet,  and  all  the  shore  and 
every  plain  about  Abydos  as  full  as  possible  of  men,  Xerxes 
eongratulated  himself  on  his  good  fortune ;  but  after  a  little 
while,  he  wept. 

46.  Then  Artabanus,  the  King's  uncle  (the  same  who  at  the 
first  so  freely  spake  his  mind  to  the  King,  and  advised  him 
not  to  lead  his  army  against  Greece),  when  he  heard  that 
Xerxes  was  in  tears,  went  to  him,  and  said — 

"How  different,  sire,  is  what  thou  art  now  doing,  from 
what  thou  didst  a  little  while  ago !  Then  thou  didst  con- 
gratulate thyself ;  and  now,  behold !  thou  weepest." 

''There  came  upon  me,"  repUed  he,  ''  a  sudden  pity,  when 
I  thought  of  the  diortness  of  man's  life,  and  considered  that 


oocnpied  the  hill  immediately  opposite 
the  tomb  of  Ajax,  where  there  are 
tnoei  of  a  town.  Concerning  the 
Bte  of  Dardanns,  vide  snpra,  t.  117. 

*  Supra,  T.  122. 

*  The  remainB  of  Abydos  lie  a  little 
Otfth  of  the  upper  castle  of  the  Dar- 
^elles  (SuUanieKKalessi),  between 
the  fort  uid  the  extremity  oif  the  pro- 
iDpntocy  facing  Sestos.  They  are  so 
■fight  that  Sir  C.  Fellows  passed  them 
CBce  withont  peroeiTing  them  (Asia 
Minor,  p.  80). 


'  It  may  be  qnestioned  whether  by 
vpoc^/Spi}  XiBov  Acvirov  a  throne  is  in- 
tended, and  not  rather  an  elevated 
platform  whereon  the  king's  throne, 
which  he  carried  with  him  (infra,  viii. 
90),  was  to  be  placed.  Snch  artificial 
platforms  are  found  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  (Layard's  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  150).  Thrones  of  white 
marble  were  not,  however,  unknown 
to  the  G^eks.  (See  Walpole's  Tur- 
key, vol.  i.  810.) 
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of  all  this  host,  so  numerous  as  it  is,  not  one  will  be  alive 
when  a  hundred  years  are  gone  by." 

"  And  yet  there  are  sadder  things  in  life  than  that," 
returned  the  other.  "  Short  as  our  time  is,  there  is  no  man, 
whether  it  be  here  among  this  multitude  or  elsewhere,  who  is 
so  happy,  as  not  to  have  felt  the  wish — I  will  not  say  once, 
but  full  many  a  time — that  he  were  dead  rather  than  alive^ 
Calamities  fall  upon  us ;  sicknesses  vex  and  harass  us,  and 
make  life,  short  though  it  be,  to  appear  long.  So  death, 
through  the  wretchedness  of  our  life,  is  a  most  sweet  refuge 
to  our  race  :  and  God,  who  gives  us  the  tastes  that  we  enjoy 
of  pleasant  times,  is  seen,  in  his  very  gift,  to  be  envious." 

47.  **  True,"  said  Xerxes ;  "  human  life  is  even  such  as 
thou  hast  painted  it,  0  Artabanus  !  But  for  this  very  reason 
let  us  turn  our  thoughts  from  it,  and  not  dwell  on  what  is  so 
sad,  when  pleasant  things  are  in  hand.  Tell  me  rather,  if  the 
vision  which  we  saw  had  not  appeared  so  plainly  to  thyself, 
wouldst  thou  have  been  still  of  the  same  mind  as  formerly, 
and  have  continued  to  dissuade  me  from  warring  against 
Greece,  or  wouldst  thou  at  this  time  think  differently  ?  Come 
now,  tell  me  this  honestly." 

*'  0  King ! "  repUed  the  other,  "  may  the  dream  which 
hath  appeared  to  us  Have  such  issue  as  we  both  desire  !  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  still  full  of  fear,  and  have  scarcely  power 
to  control  myself,  when  I  consider  all  our  dangers,  and 
especially  when  I  see  that  the  two  things  which  are  of  most 
consequence  are  alike  opposed  to  thee." 

48.  "  Thou  strange  man  !  "  said  Xerxes  in  reply — "  what,  I 
pray  thee,  are  the  two  things  thou  speakest  of  ?  Does  my 
land  army  seem  to  thee  too  small  in  number,  and  will  the 
Greeks,  thinkest  thou,  bring  into  the  field  a  more  numerous 
host?  Or  is  it  our  fleet  which  thou  deemest  weaker  than 
theirs?  Or  art  thou  fearful  on  both  accounts?-  If  in  thy 
judgment  we  fall  short  in  either  respect,  it  were  easy  to  bring 
together  with  all  speed  another  armament." 

49.  **  0  King ! "  said  Artabanus,  *'  it  is  not  possible  that  a 
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man  of  understanding  should  find  fault  with  the  size  of  thy 
anny  or  the  numher  of  thy  ships.  The  more  thou  addest  to 
these,  the  more  hostile  will  those  two  things,  whereof  I  spake, 
become.  Those  two  things  are  the  land  and  the  sea.  In  all 
the  vide  sea  there  is  not,  I  imagine,  anywhere  a  harbour  large 
enough  to  receive  thy  vessels,  in  case  a  storm  arise,  and 
afford  them  a  sure  protection.  And  yet  thou  wilt  want,  not 
one  such  harbour  only,  but  many  in  succession,  along  the 
entire  coast  by  which  thou  art  about  to  make  thy  advance. 
In  default  then  of  such  harbours,  it  is  weU  to  bear  in  mind 
that  chances  rule  men,  and  not  men  chances.  Such  is  the 
first  of  the  two  dangers  ;  and  now  I  will  speak  to  thee  of  the 
second.  The  land  will  also  be  thine  enemy ;  for  if  no  one 
resists  thy  advance,  as  thou  proceedest  further  and  further, 
insensibly  allured  onwards  (for  who  is  ever  sated  with  sue- 
cess?),  thou  wilt  find  it  more  and  more  hostile.  I  mean  this, 
that,  should  nothing  else  withstand  thee,  yet  the  mere  dis- 
tance, becoming  greater  as  time  goes  on,  will  at  last  produce  a 
famine.  Methinks  it  is  best  for  men,  when  they  take  counsel, 
to  be  timorous,  and  imagine  all  possible  calamities,  but  when 
the  time  for  action  comes,  then  to  deal  boldly." 

50.  Whereto  Xerxes  answered — "There  is  reason,  0  Arta- 

banus !  in  everything  which  thou  hast  said ;  but  I  pray  thee, 

fear  not  aU  things   alike,  nor  count  up  every  risk.    For  if 

in  each  matter  that  comes  before  us  thou  wilt  look  to  all 

possible  chances,  never  wilt  thou  achieve  anything.  Far  better 

is  it  to  have  a  stout  heart  always,  and  suffer  one's  share  of 

evils,  than  to  be  ever  fearing  what  may  happen,  and  never 

incnr  a  mischance.    Moreover,  if  thou  wilt  oppose  whatever  is 

said  by  others,  without  thyself  showing  us  the  sure  course 

which  we  ought  to  take,  thou  art  as  likely  to  lead  us  into 

failure  as  they  who  advise  differently ;  for  thou  art  but  on  a 

par  with  them.    And  as  for  that  sure  course,  how  canst  thou 

show  it  us  when  thou  art  but  a  man  ?    I  do  not  believe  thou 

<^8t.    Success  for  the  most  part  attends  those  who  act 

1^1%,  not  those  who  weigh  everything,  and  are  slack  to  ven- 
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ture.  Thou  Beest  to  how  great  a  height  the  power  of  Persia 
has  now  reached — ^never  would  it  have  grown  to  this  point 
if  they  who  sate  upon  the  throne  before  me  had  been  like- 
minded  with  thee,  or  even,  though  not  like-minded,  had 
listened  to  councillors  of  such  a  spirit.  *Twas  by  brave  ven- 
tures that  they  extended  their  sway ;  for  great  empires  can 
only  be  conquered  by  great  risks.  We  follow  then  the  example 
of  our  fathers  in  making  this  march ;  and  we  set  forward  at 
the  best  season  of  the  year;  so,  when  we  have  brought 
Europe  under  us,  we  shall  return,  without  su£fering  from  want 
or  experiencing  any  other  calamity.  For  while  on  the  one 
hand  we  carry  vast  stores  of  provisions  with  us,  on  the  other 
we  shall  have  the  grain  of  all  the  countries  and  nations  that 
we  attack ;  since  our  march  is  not  directed  against  a  pastoral 
people,  but  against  men  who  are  tillers  of  the  ground)" 

61.  Then  said  Artabanus — ''  If,  sire,  thou  art  determined 
that  we  shall  not  fear  anything,  at  least  hearken  to  a  counsel 
which  I  wish  to  offer ;  for  when  the  matters  in  hand  are  so 
many,  one  cannot  but  have  much  to  say.  Thou  knowest  that 
Gyrus  the  son  of  Gambyses  reduced  and  made  tributary  to  the 
Persians  all  the  race  of  the  lonians,  except  only  those  of 
Attica.^  Now  my  advice  is,  that  thou  on  no  account  lead 
forth  these  men  against  their  fathers ;  ^  since  we  are  well  able 
to  overcome  them  without  such  aid.  Their  choice,  if  we  take 
them  with  us  to  the  war,  lies  between  showing  themselves  the 
most  wicked  of  men  by  helping  to  enslave  their  fatherland,  or 
the  most  righteous  by  joining  in  the  struggle,  to  keep  it  free. 
If  then  they  choose  the  side  of  injustice,  they  will  do  us  but 
scant  good ;  while  if  they  determine  to  act  justly,  they  may 
greatly  injure  our  host.  Lay  thou  to  heart  the  old  proverb, 
which  says  truly, '  The  beginning  and  end  of  a  matter  are  not 
always  seen  at  once.'  " 


^  This,  of  ooTine,  wu  not  tme ;  bat 
the  Persians  might  not  xmnatnrallj  be 
supposed  ignorant  of  all  the  loniana 
of  Europe  except  the  Athenians. 


B  Vide  infra»  riit.  22,  where  The. 
mistocles  makes  nso  of  the  same  arga. 
ment. 


T  ^i 
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52.  "Artabanns,"  answered  Xerxes,  "there  is  nothing  in 
all  that  thou  hast  said,  wherein  thou  art  so  wholly  wrong  as 
in  this,  that  thou  suspectest  the  faith  of  the  lonians.    Have 
they  not  given  us  the  sorest  proof  of  their  attachment, — a 
proof  which  thou  didst  thyself  witness,  and  likewise  all  those 
who  fought  with  Darius  against  the  Scythians  ?    When  it  lay 
wholly  with  them  to  save  or  to  destroy  the  entire  Persian 
anny,  they  dealt  by  us  honourably  and  with  good  faith,  and 
did  ns  no  hurt  at  all.    Besides,  they  will  leave  behind  them 
in  our  country  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  proper- 
ties—can it  then  be  conceived  that  they  will  attempt  rebellion? 
Have  no  fear,  therefore,  on  this  score ;  but  keep  a  brave  heart 
and  uphold  my  house  and  empire.    To  thee,  and  thee  only, 
do  I  intrust  my  sovereignty/* 

53.  After  Xerxes  had  thus  spoken,  and  had  sent  Artabanus 
away  to  return  to  Susa,  he  summoned  before  him  all  the 
Persians  of  most  repute,  and  when  they  appeared,  addressed 
them  in  these  words : — 

"  Persians,  I  have  brought  you  together  because  I  wished  to 
exhort  you  to  behave  bravely,  and  not  to  sully  with  disgrace 
the  former  achievements  of  tiie  Persian  people,  which  are  very 
great  and  fiamous.  Bather  let  us  one  and  all,  singly  and 
jointly,  exert  ourselves  to  the  •uttermost;  for  the  matter 
wherein  we  are  engaged  concerns  the  common  weal*  Strain 
erery  nerve,  then,  I  beseech  you,  in  this  war.  Brave  warriors 
are  the  men  we  march  against,  if  report  says  true ;  and  such 
that,  if  we  conquer  them,  there  is  not  a  people  in  all  the 
world  which  will  venture  thereafter  to  withstand  our  arms. 
And  now  let  us  ofiTer  prayers  to  the  gods'  who  watch  over  the 
wel&re  of  Persia,  and  then  cross  the  channel." 


*Oninisd  is  spoken  of  thronghont 
the  IiUKziptioiia  as  "  the  cHef  of  the 
gods"  (maihisla  Bdgdnam)  or  the 
9nat  God"  (Baga  vassarka) ;  and  the 
"other  gods "  {aniyd  hagdha)  are  often 
tnodated  with  him.  The  representa- 
^  of  Herodotns  is  therefore  so  far 
cooBct ;  bat  it  is  questionable  whether 

VOL.  IV. 


the  Persians  had  the  notion  ascribed  to 
them  in  this  place,  of  a  special  super- 
intendence of  different  conntries  hy 
distinct  deities.  Gods  whose  bnsiuess 
it  is  to  guard  the  king's  house  (viihiya 
hagdha)  are  mentioned  ;  but  national 
deities  are  nowhere  indicated. 


E 
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64.  All  thai  day  the  preparations  for  the  passage  contmued ; 
and  on  the  morrow  they  barnt  all  kinds  of  spices  upon  the 
bridges,  and  strewed  the  way  with  myrtle-boughs,  while  they 
waited  anzionsly  for  the  Bun,  which  they  hoped  to  see  as  he 
rose.  And  now  the  sun  appeared ;  and  Xerxes  took  a  golden 
goblet  and  poured  from  it  a  libation  into  the  sea,  praying  the 
while,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  sun,^  "  that  no  misfortune 
might  befal  him  such  as  to  hinder  his  conquest  of  Europe, 
until  he  had  penetrated  to  its  uttermost  boundaries."  After 
he  had  prayed,  he  cast  the  golden  cup  into  the  Hellespont, 
and  with  it  a  golden  bowl,  and  a  Persian  sword  of  the  kind 
which  they  call  adnaces.'   I  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  it 


^  Ko  indication  of  tha  woTsMp  ot 
Mithra  has  yet  been  found  in  tho  in- 
Hcriptionfl  of  Xerxes, — none  indeed 
until  tbe  time  of  ArtAienea  Ochns, 
the  fourth  in  descent  from  that  mon- 
arch. The  records  however  of  the 
interrening  period  are  almost  a  blank ; 
nnd  on  tbe  vrhole  it  ia  Qot  improbable 
that.  Bo  eaHj  u  the  reign  of  Xerxes, 


tbs  culias  was  fnlly  Mtablished.  A 
rcTerential  regard  for  Uithra  seeins  tu 
have  been  a  part  of  the  religion 
bronght  by  the  AriaoB  from  their  pri- 
mitive oonntry.  (See  ToL  L  Essay  v, 
p.  418.) 

>  The  Persian  acinacei  was  a  short 
Bword,  not  a  scy  mi  tar.  It  waa  straigcht, 
not  curved,  as  Josephiu  eiprecsly  ile- 
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was  as  an  offering  to  the  snn-god  that  he  threw  these  things 
into  the  deep^  or  whether  he  had  repented  of  having  scourged 
the  Hellespont,  and  thought  by  his  gifts  to  make  amends  to 
the  sea  for  what  he  had  done. 

55.  When,  however,  his  offerings  were  made,  the  army 
b^an  to  cross;  and  the  foot-soldiers,  with  the  horsemen, 
passed  over  by  one  of  the  bridges — ^that  (namely)  which  lay 
towards  the  Euxine — ^while  the  sumpter-beasts  and  the  camp- 
followers  passed  by  the  other,  which  looked  on  the  Egean. 
Foremost  went  the  Ten  Thousand  Persians,  all  wearing  gar- 
lands upon  their  heads ;  and  after  them  a  mixed  multitude  of 
niany  nations.     These  crossed  upon  the  first  day. 

On  the  next  day  the  horsemen  began  the  passage ;  and  with 
them  went  the  soldiers  who  carried  their  spears  with  the  point 
downwards,  garlanded,  like  the  Ten  Thousand ; — then  came 
the  sacred  horses  and  the  sacred  chariot ;  next  Xerxes  with 
his  lancers  and  the  thousand  horse;  then  the  rest  of  the 
army.  At  the  same  time  the  ships  sailed  over  to  the  opposite 
shore.  According,  however,  to  another  account  which  I  have 
heard,  the  King  crossed  the  last. 

56.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  had  reached  the  European  side,  he 
stood  to  contemplate  his  army  as  they  crossed  under  the  lash.^ 
And  the  crossing  continued  during  seven  days  and  seven 
nights,  without  rest  or  pause.  'Tis  said  that  here,  after 
Xerxes  had  made  the  passage,  a  Hellespontian  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  0  Jove,  dost  thou,  in  the  likeness  of  a  Persian  man, 
and  with  the  name  of  Xerxes  instead  of  thine  own,  lead  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  to  the  destruction  of  Greece  ?  It 
wotdd  have  been  as  easy  for  thee  to  destroy  it  without  their 
aid!" 


dareg  (Ant.  Jad.  xx.  7,  §  10).  Eepre- 
KQtatkmsof  it  abound  in  the  Ferae- 
poliian  and  other  Bcnlptnree.  It  ia 
leen  htm^ng  in.  its  sheath,  at  the 
^nutfa  right  aide  (Amm.  S^ux;.  xvii. 
4)1  in  the  figures  of  attendants,  while 
ia  those  sappoeed  to  represent  Mithra 


(see  woodcut  on  previons  page,  and 
compare  F.  Lajaxd's  Colte  de  Mithras, 
a  magnificent  work !),  it  appears  out 
of  its  scabbard.  A  similar  poniard  is 
worn  commonlj  by  the  Persians  of  the 
present  day. 
>  Supra,  ch.  22,  note^ 
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57.  When  the  whole  army  had  crossed,  and  the  troops  were 
now  upon  their  march,  a  strange  prodigy  appeared  to  them, 
whereof  the  king  made  no  account,  though  its  meaning  "was 
not  difficult  to  conjecture.  Now  the  prodigy  was  this: — a 
mare  brought  forth  a  hare.  Hereby  it  was  shown  plainly 
enough,  that  Xerxes  would  lead  forth  his  host  against  Greece 
with  mighty  pomp  and  splendour^  but,  in  order  to  reach  again 
the  spot  from  which  he  set  out,  would  have  to  run  for  his  life. 
There  had  also  been  another  portent,  while  Xerxes  was  still 
at  Sardis — a  mule  dropped  a  foal,  neither  male  nor  female ;  ^ 
but  this  likewise  was  disregarded. 

58.  So  Xerxes,  despising  the  omens,  marched  forwards; 
and  his  land  army  accompanied  him.  But  the  fleet  held  an 
opposite  course,  and,  sailing  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
made  its  way  along  the  shore.  Thus  the  fleet  proceeded 
westward,  making  for  Cape  SarpSdon,'  where  the  orders  were 
that  it  should  await  the  coming  up  of  the  troops;  but  the  land 
army  marched  eastward  along  the  Chersonese,  leaving  on  the 
right  the  tomb  of  Helle,^  the  daughter  of  Athamas,  and  on  the 
left  the  eity  of  Cardia..  Having  passed  through  the  town 
which  is  called  Agora,^  they  skirted  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Melas^  and  then  crossed  the  river  Melas,  whence  the  gulf 


^"MnluB  malam  peperit  genitalia 
habentem  tmu  maris  tnm  f  eminad ;  sa- 
periora  autem  mascnliiia  erant."  Th& 
credulity  of  Herodotas  with  respect  to 
portents  is  certainly  great.  He  relates 
thes»  without  the  slightest  doubt  of 
their  reality.  His  knowledge  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  do  occur,  and 
his  belief  in  the  frequent  active  inter* 
position  of  Diyine  Proyidence  in  the 
affairs  of  men,^  aro  the  cause  of  his 
ready  faitlu 

*  This  passage  alone  sufficiently  de- 
termines the  position  of  Cape  Sarpd- 
don.  The  point  where  the  fleet  and 
army  would  naturally  reunite,  and  the 
only  important  promontoiy  between 
the  Hellespont  and  Boriscus,  is  the 
modem  Cape  Qremea,  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  Bhodius  (i.  922}  indi- 
cates this  site. 


*The  more  general  tradition  was 
that  HelU  fell  into  the  sea  to  which 
she  gave  her  name  (Apollod.  i.  iz.  §  5)  ; 
but  according  to  some,  she  arrived  in 
the  Chersonese,  and  died  there ; — Hel- 
lanicus  (Fr.  88)  says  at  Pactya.  We 
may  conclude  ih&t  the  tomb  shown  as 
hers  was  near  this  city,  which  was  on 
the  east  coast,  and  so  to  the  right  of 
the  army. 

''  This  place  is  mentioned  by  SoylAx 
(PeripL  p.  68)  as  lying  between  Pactya 
and  Cardia;  and  by  Demosthenes  as 
marking,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the 
boundary  of  the  Chersonese  to  the 
north  (de  Halones.  §  40,  p.  93).  Appa- 
rently  therefore  it  occupied  the  site 
of  Lysimachia,  which  became  Heza- 
Twilinm  (PtoL  Geogr.iii.  11),  and  is  now 
HewuniU  (vide  supra,  vi.  3d,  note  *}. 


Cur.  57-^91 
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takes  its  name,^  the  waters  of  which  they  fomtd  too  scanty  to 
supply  the  host*  From  this  point  their  march  was  to  the 
west;  and  after  passing  ^nos,'  an  £oUan  settlement^  and 
likewise  Lake  Stentoris/  they  came  to  Doriscus.^ 

59.  The  name  Doriscns  is  given  to  a  heach  and  a  vast  plain 
upon  the  coast  of  Thrace,  through  the  middle  of  which  flows 
the  strong  stream  of  the  Hebras«  Here  was  the  royal  fort 
which  is  likewise  called  Doriscus,  where  Darius  had  main- 
tained a  Persian  garrison  ever  since  the  time  when  he  attacked 
the  Scythians,  This  place  seemed  to  Xerxes  a  convenient 
spot  for  reviewing  and  numbering  his  soldiers ;  which  things 
accordingly  he  proceeded  to  do.  The  sea-captains,  who  had 
brought  the  fleet  to  Doriscus,  were  ordered  to  take  the  vessels 
to  the  beach  adjoining,  where  Sal^  stands,  a  city  of  the  Samo- 
thracians,  and  Z6n6,  another  city.^  The  beach  extends  to 
Serrheum,*  the  well-known  promontory ;  the  whole  district  in 
former  times  was  inhabited  by  the  Giconians.^    Here  then  the 


•  Supra,  tL  41,  note  '. 

*  .£do8  retains  its  name  almost  nn- 
changed  in  the  modem  Enoa  (lat.  40^ 
45'^  long.  26°  4^).  It  was  a  place  of 
oonsidenible  strength  (Liv.  xzz.  16). 
According  to  Stephen  (ad  yoc.)  it  was 
oDce  called  Apsynthns,  and  was  a 
colony  from  Cuma.  Ephoros  however 
asserted  that  the  first  settlement  was 
made  from  Alopeconnesns  in  the  Cher- 
Booese,  colonists  being  afterward  added 
from  Coma  and  Mitylene  (Fr.  75). 
TKe  ancient  name  of  ^nos  was  Ptolj- 
obria  (Strab.  TiL  p.  462;  Steph.  Byz. 
snb  Toc.),  from  which  arose  the  stories 
of  King  Poltys  (Apollod.  II.  t.  §  9| 
Plotarch,  Apophtheg.  ii.  p.  174,  C). 

^FUny  seems  to  have  read  Xiiiha 

for  }d^jrrpf  in  this  passage— at  least  he 

speaks  of  a  "portits  Stentoris  "  between 

the  mouth  of  the  Hebms  and  ^nos 

(H.  K.  iv.  11) ;  bnt  Herodotns  appears 

to  intend  the  vast  lake  or  marsh  on 

the  left  bank  of  the  Hebms  (Iforitai), 

iiear  its  month,  which  is  one  of  the 

iQost  remarkable  features  of  this  dis- 

^^-     So   Kiepert    rightly    judges 

(Karte  ton  Hellas,  Blatt  v.). 


*  Supra,  V.  98,  note  ■. 

'  Zon^  is  mentioned  by  several  an- 
cient writers,  from  Hecatiens  down, 
wards  (Hecat.  Fr.  132;  Scjl.  Fcripl. 
p.  65 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  s.  c. ;  Pomp.  Mela, 
ii  2;  Apoll.  Bhod.  i.  29);  bnt  the 
name  of  Sal^  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
This  latter  city  had  probably  perished 
before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Zon6 
was  not  a  place  of  any  consequence ; 
but  it  acquired  some  celebrity  from 
the  tradition  which  made  it  the  scene 
of  the  famous  miracle  of  Orpheus  (see 
Apollonius  and  Mela,  1.  s.  c. ;  compare 
also  the  Scholiast  on  Nicander,  p.  23). 

*  SerrhSnm  is  undoubtedly  Cape 
3fa^r».  It  lay  east  of  Mesambria,  as  is 
apparent  both  from  the  present  passage 
and  from  another  further  on  (infra,  ch. 
108).  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  11)  and  Appian 
(de  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  p.  648)  give  the  name 
of  Serrhdum  to  the  mountain,  which 
causes  the  coast  to  project  at  this 
point ;  and  Livy  (xxzi.  16)  applies  it  to 
a  fortified  post  built  here  to  command 
the  coast-road.  This  last  is  the  "Xt^^tTop 
Termor  of  Stephen  (sub  voo.  Sc^^ciov). 

*  The  Ciconians  were    among   the 
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captains  were  to  bring  their  ships,  and  to  haul  them  ashore 
for  refitting,  while  Xerxes  at  Doriscus  was  employed  in 
numbering  the  soldiers. 

60.  What  the  exact  number  of  the  troops  of  each  nation 
was  I  cannot  say  with  certainty — for  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  one — ^but  the  whole  land  army  together  was  found  to 
amount  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
maimer  in  which  the  numbering  took  place  was  the  following. 
A  body  of  ten  thousand  men  was  brought  to  a  certain  place, 
and  the  men  were  made  to  stand  as  close  together  as  possible ; 
after  which  a  circle  was  drawn  around  them,  and  the  men 
were  let  go :  then  where  the  circle  had  been,  a  fence  was  built 
about  the  height  of  a  man*s  middle ;  and  the  enclosure  was 
filled  continually  with  fresh  troops,  till  the  whole  army  had  in 
this  way  been  numbered.  When  the  numbering  was  over,  the 
troops  were  drawn  up  according  to  their  several  nations. 

61.  Now  these  were  the  nations  that  took  part  in  this 
expedition.®  The  Persians,  who  wore  on  their  heads  the  soft 
hat  called  the  tiara,*^  and  about  their  bodies,  tunics  with 


most  celebrated  of  the  earlj  Thracian 
tribee.  Homer  represents  them  as 
inhabiting  this  same  tract  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  War  (Odjss.  ix.  89-59). 
According  to  Herodotus,  when  Xerxes 
made  his  expedition,  thcj  were  still 
masters  of  a  portion  of  the  conntiy 
near  this  coast  (infra,  chs.  108  and 
110).  At  one  time  their  limits  seem  to 
have  extended  eastward  even  beyond 
the  Hebms  (see  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  11, 
"  Os  Hebri ;  portns  Stentoris ;  Oppi- 
dam  uEnos  .  .  .  Ciconnm  qnondam 
regie ; "  and  compare  Virg,  Georg.  iv. 
520-525).  After  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  they  disappear  from  history. 

*  Many  people  of  Asia  and  Africa 
are  represented  in  the  Egyptian  scalp- 
tures;  and  as  some  of  them  were 
doabtless  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  compare  their 
armature  with  that  mentioned  by 
Herodotas  (see  pp.  56,  57,  and  com. 
pare  voL  ii.  p.  233).  There  is  no 
appearance  of  the  amentum  (a^ic^A)?), 


or  thong  for  throwing  the  spear,  in 
any  of  those  subjects;  though  there 
is  a  kind  of  thong  which  fitted  into  a 
notch  at  the  end  of  the  fishing-spears 
of  the  Egyptians ;  but  the  amentum 
passed  round  the  shaft  about  half-way 
down,  and  was  sometimes  left  on  it 
when  thrown;  as  when  Philopoemen 
was  wounded  by  a  javelin  that  passed 
through  both  his  thighs. 

Those  in  No.  I.  (p.  56)  are — 1.  the 
Shairetana;  2.  the  Tokari;  8.  the 
Sh  .  .  . . ;  4.  the  Rebo. 

In  No.  IL  are — 5.  a  man  of  Pount ; 

6.  Chiefs  of  Shari ;  7.  the  Bot-h-no,  and 
one  of  their  women. 

In  No.  III.  (p.  57) — 1.  a  man  of  Kufa ; 
2  to  5.  some  of  the  Khita  (Hittites  P). 

In  No.  IV.  are — 5.  a  man  of  Asmaor 
(Samaria  ?) ;  6.  of  Lemnn  (Lebanon  ?) ; 

7.  of  Kanana  or  Kanaan  (Canaan)  ;  8, 
9.  Blacks  of  Dar-sus  and  Dar-Ao  ? ; 
and  10, 11.  Chiefs  of  Cash  (Ethiopia). 
— [G.  W.] 

^  The  hat  or  cap  here  describedj  and 
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sleeTes,  of  divers  colours,  having  iron  ecales  npon  them  like 
the  scales  of  a  fish."  Their  legs  vera  protected  by  trousers ; 
and  they  bore  wicker  shields  for  bucklers ;  their  quivers 
banging  at  their  backs,'  and  their  arms  being  a  short  spear,  a 
bow  of  uQcommon  size,  and  arrows  of  reed.  They  had  like- 
vise  daggers  suspended  from  their  girdles  along  their  right 
thighs.  Otanes,  the  father  of  Xerxes'  wife,  AmeetriB,'  was 
their  leader.  This  people  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  ancient 
times  by  the  name  of  Cephenians  ;  but  they  called  themselves 
and  were  called  by  then:  neighbours,  Arteeans.*    It  was  not 


oiHed  by  Hemdotna  indifferently  mi^ 
aoTlii  (e.  19}  and  riApa,  aeeau  to  be 
tbe  BUDtfwitliths  plain  "roimd -topped 
tap,  pnjMling  at  the  top  a  little  DTer 
tiia  broin,"  which  is  the  ordinary 
to«d-diB«»  of  those  who  irear  the 
fiTBOn  oMtonie  in  the  Hcnlptaree  of 
PenejwUi.  A  ropreientstion  has  been 
•ht«dj  giTOn  (vol.  L  p.  261).  In  other 
nspecti  Lbs  daBcription  of  Herodotn* 
OOM  not  ihow  any  great  oorrespond- 
ence  with  the  Persepolitan  representft. 
tiona.  The  ireapoiiB  indeed  are  the 
•anw.  The  ipear,  the  bow,  the  quiver 
penduit  at  the  back,  and  the  dagger 
btoging  from  the  girdle  on  the  right 
ud^  are  all  f  omd.    Tbe  apeara  how- 


ever are  not  remariably  Bhort,  being 
little  leas  than  the  length  of  the  Greek. 
i.t.  aboat  sereu  feet ;  nor  are  the 
bowa  long,  bat  what  we  should  call 
very  abort,  namely  abont  threa  feet. 
Coata  of  Bcale  armour,  comtnon  in  the 
A«ayrian  acnlptaies,  are  nowhere 
fonnd.  Tronsera  are  worn,  but  iiu 
ahield  resembling  oar  anthora  doHcrip. 
tion  of  the  T^^^p  (infra,  ii.  62).  The 
onlyahield  found  im  very  like  the  Boao. 
tion,  Berodotna  probably  deecribea 
tbe  Persian  eostame  of  hii  own  das,  '^ 
doea  Xonophon  that  of  hia  (Cyrop*  Tir, 
i.  §  2 ;  compare  Anab.  I.  riii.  |  6). 
The  anbjoined  Ggares,  which  are  Per- 
aepoUtao,  will  illoatrate  thia  doM. 


'  Compare  bfra,  Ix.  22. 
B<e  Ecbweighniuer's  Lex.  Herod. 

™  TOC.  M. 

'Ct«<iu>ayi(Eic.Pera.  ;  20)  that 
™>tTiiinutbe  daQght«r  of  Onophaa, 
"  ii*l*M,  who  was  tbe  aonof  Otanes 
J°^^«pii«tor  (infra,  ch.  62).  He 
"""*»  Bimei  the  conipiratot  Ono. 


the 


tnofB 


I  gives  several 
accoDotsof  this  word.  Artiea,  he  says, 
was,  according  to  Hcllanicua,  the  name 
of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Per- 
sians, who  wen  called  Artteons  tui 
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till  Perseus,  the  son  of  Jove  and  Danae,  visited  Cepheus,  the 
son  of  Belus,  and,  marrying  his  daughter  Andromeda,  had  hy 
her  a  son  called  Perses  (whom  he  left  behind  >n'm  in  the 
country  because  Cepheus  had  no  male  offspring),  that  the 
nation  took  from  this  Perses  the  name  of  Persians.' 

62.  The  Medes  had  exactly  the  same  equipment  as  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  indeed  the  dress  common  to  both  is  not  so  much 
Persian  as  Median.*  They  had  for  commander  Tigranes,  of 
the  race  of  the  Achsemenids.  These  Medes  were  called 
anciently  by  all  people  Arians ;  ^  but  when  Medfia,  the  Col- 
chian,  came  to  them  from  Athens,  they  changed  their  name. 
Such  is  the  account  which  they  themselves  give,* 


that  account — an  explanation  'whioh 
leaFOS  the  real  origin  and  import  of 
the  term  nnteached  (of.  Staph.  Bys. 
enb  TOO.  'AproTa).  Again,  he  Bays,  the 
Persians  called  "  men  "  in  old  times 
Artoeif  as  the  Greeks  called  them 
•*  heroes,"  'where  Art<jei  seems  con- 
founded with  Arii,  Finally  he  con- 
nects the  prefix  itpra  in  Artaxerxes, 
Artabazns,  &c.,  with  Artasan,  which 
wonldgive  the  meaning  of  "great"  (see 
above,  vol.  iii.  App.  Book  vi.,  Note  A,  ad 
Yoo.  AbTjEUs).  Lassen  agrees  with  this 
(Keilinschriften,  p.  162).  Perhaps  the 
most  probable  account  that  can  be 
giFen  of  the  name  "  Artseans  "  is  the 
following.  It  stands  for  the  Afarti  of 
the  Scythio  tablets,  which  is  not  an 
Arian  name  at  all,  bnt  the  old  Scy  thic 
title  for  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Snsiana,  and  (probably)  of  Persia 
Proper — which  appears  in  later  times 
under  the  forms  of  Iberi,  perhaps  of 
Albanians,  and  again  of  Avars  or 
Abars — all  Turanian  races.  (See  As. 
Soo.  Joum.  Yol.  XF.  p.  4;  and  again 
pp.  284-236.)  The  Persians  were  thus 
AxtfBBjiB  only  in  the  same  sense  that 
we  are  Britons ;  the  title  was  first 
ethnic ;  then  territorial,  as  Hellanicns 
said  ;  it  belonged  really  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  region  in  question  before 
the  Persians  invaded  it. 

'  Vide  infra,  ch.  150.  I  can  discern 
no  ray  of  truth  in  the  fables  respect- 
ing Perseus.   Belus,  king  of  Egypt  (!), 


Cepheus  his  son,  king  of  Ethiopia  (Os 
and  Perses,  the  grandson  of  the  latter, 
who  proceeds  from  Ethiopia  to  Persia, 
and  there  becomes  the  progenitor 
of  the  Persian  kings  (I),  contradict 
all  that- is  known  of  these  countries, 
either  historically  or  ethnologically 
(see  ApoUod.  ii.  i.  §  4;  and  iv.  §  3 ; 
compare  above,  vi.  54,  note';  and 
see  also  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  note  *  on 
Book  ii.  ch.  91). 

^  Compare  Book  i.  ch.  185,  where 
the  adoption  by  the  Persians  of  the 
ordinary  Median  costume  is  mentioned. 
It  appears  by  this  passage  that  thej 
likewise  adopted  their  military  equip- 
ment. 

^  See   Appendix  to  Book  i.  Essay 

iii.  §1. 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  Oriental  na- 
tions in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were 
not  unwilling  to  claim  a  connection 
with  the  flourishing  and  powerful 
Greek  people,  with  whom  they  had 
recently  made  acquaintance.  The 
Egyptians  accepted  the  story  of 
Banaus  (ii.  91),  and  maintained  that 
they  conferred  favours  on  Menelans  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  (ii.  118, 
119).  The  Persians  declared  they  got 
their  name  from  Perseus  (vi.  54),  and 
the  Medes  theirs  from  Medea!  I 
doubt  if  truth  of  any  kind  is  hidden 
under  these  fictions,  which  seem  to 
me  rather  the  produce  of  onscrupulous 
servility. 
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The  CiBsians  were  eqnipped  in  the  Persian  fashion,  except 
in  one  respect : — they  wore  on  their  heads,  instead  of  hats, 
filletsJ   Anaphes,  the  son  of  Otanes,  commanded  them. 

The  Hyrcanians  ®  were  likewise  armed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Persians.  Their  leader  was  Megapanus,  the  same  who 
was  afterwards  satrap  of  Babylon, 

63.  The  Assyrians  went  to  the  war  with  helmets  upon  their 
heads  made  of  brass,  and  plaited  in  a  strange  fashion  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  describe.  They  carried  shields,  lances,  and 
(iaggers  very  like  the  Egyptian ; »  but  in  addition,  they  had 


'The  fdrpoy  whicli  waa  worn  also 
by  the  Cyprian  princes  in  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  (infra,  ch.  90),  and  by  the 
Babylonians  as  part  of  their  ordinary 
costam©  (supra,  i.  195),  was  regarded 
both  by  Greeks  and  Bomans  as  a 
token  of  effeminacy  (Aristoph.  Thestn. 
^,  ed,  Bothe ;  Vii-g.  ^n.  iv.  216). 
It  is  generally  thonght  to  have  been  a 
8crt  of  turban  (see  Diet,  of  Antiq. 
'*.  v.  Calaniica;  Scott  and  Liddell, 
Lex.  B.  V.  filrpa) ;  bnt  this  is  nncertain. 
It  may  perhaps  hare  been  a  mere 


SasianUn  Head-dren. 

^d  or  fillet,  snch  as  the  Assyrian 
^<nilptare8  assign  to  the  people  in 
qtie§tion. 


•  On  the  Hyrcanians,  and  the  other 
obscnre  tribes  here  mentioned,  see  the 
Appendix,  Bk.  yii.,  Essay  i.  §  3,  et  seqq. 

'  The  Assyrians  do  not  appear  from 
the  monnments  to  have  been  armed 
like  the  Egyptians.  The  ''  spears  and 
daggers"  (see  woodcnts  in  n.  on 
Bk.  ix.  ch.  32)  may  have  been  simi- 
lar, but  the  "  shields "  of  the  Egyp- 
tians were  of  peculiar  shape,  and  re- 
markable for  a  small  circalar  depres- 
sion instead  of  a  boss  (No.  1).  They 
were  a  wooden  frame,  sometimes 
covered  with  bull's  hide,  and  bound 
round  the  rim  with  motal.  Their  form, 
round  at  the  summit,  and  squared  at 
the  base  (Nos.  I.  and  II.),  is  still  re- 
tained in  that  used  at  the  present  day 
by  the  people  of  Bomou.  (See  Den- 
ham  and  Clapporton,  p.  166.)  The 
dagger  was  sometimes  used  for  stab- 
bing downwards.  (No.  III.)  The  hair, 
m  a  mass  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  bound  by  a  fillet,  as  worn  by  the 
Assyrians,  is  commonly  given  to  Asi- 
atics on  the  Egyptian  monnments. — 
[G.  W.] 
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vooden  clubs  knotted  with  iron,  and  linen  corseletB.'"  This 
people,  whom  the  Greeks  called  SjTianB,  ore  called  Assyrians 
by  the  barbarians.^  The  Chaldeeans^  served  in  their  ranks, 
and  they  had  for  commander  Otaspes,  the  son  of  Artocbcaus. 


'"  This  deacriptioD  agrees  tolerably, 
but>  not  quite  exactly,  with  the  cob. 
tame  Seen  in  the  sculptnrea.  The 
difference  in  not  snrprieitig,  aa  the 
latest  Hculptnrps  are  at  least  two  cen. 
turiaa  earlier  than  the  time  of  Xerxes. 
Tbo  warriors  woajr,  for  the  meat  part, 
metal  helmets,  some  of  wtiiah  have 
been  found  entire.  They  are  made  of 
iron,  not  of  brass  or  copper  (Layard's 
Ninereh,  vol.  iL  p.  330),  and  have  no 
appoamnoe  about  them  of  any  tn-iated 
or  plaited  work.  The  woodcats  (p.  61) 
(five  the  chief  variotiea. 

Their  ordinary  oBensivo  weapons 
ar«  the  spear,  the  bow,  the  sword,  the 
battle.aie,  and  the  dagger.  Th« 
clnb,  BQcb  as  Herodotns  describes  it, 
nowhere  appears;  bnt  its  place  is  taken 
by  a  iort  of  noace,  not  onlike  the 
E^yptiao.  (See  next  pa^.)  It  U 
very  clear  whether  they  have  co) 
lets,    bat    their    shields,    which    ara 


generally  ronnd, bnt  sometimea  oblong, 
and  of  a  great  siie,  are  Teryoonspion- 
□ns.  One  of  the  latter  is  given  (infra, 
ii.  G9)  aaanillnstiationof  the  Persian 
fip^or.     See  p.  6L  for  some  of  the  most 

'  "  Syrian  "  and  "  Astyrian"  are  in 
reality  two  entirely  different  wonls. 
"  Syrian  "  is  nothing  bnt  a  variant  of 
"Tyrian,"  The  Greeks,  when  they 
£rBt  became  acquainted  nith  the 
country  between  Asia  Hinoc  and 
Eaypt,  found  the  people  of  Tyre 
(Tzur)  predominant  there,  and  Trom 
them  called  the  country  in  which  they 
dwelt  Syria  (tor  Tsyrin,  which  was 
beyond  their  powers  of  articnlation). 
Afterwards,  when  thoy  heard  of  the 
Assyrians,  they  supposed  the  name  to 
be  the  same,  thongh  it  had  really 
a  very  different  soond  and  origin. 
Hcnoe  the  use  of  the  term  Iiiparrtirit 
by  the  Delphio  (oaols  (rii.  140),  anduf 
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64.  The  BaciriaiiB  went  to  the  -war  -wearing  a  head-dress 
very  like  the  Median,  hot  armed  with  bows  of  cane,  after  the 
CDstcm  of  their  country,  and  with  short  spears. 


■■Tila  Xm  (L>Tud> 


in  Eblelda  (.Lajatd). 


^^f"  I7  Mai-bjlTiM  (Pen.  86),  when 
"  ijijiUn  "  is  plainly  intended.  Hbto- 
dota  wem*  M  haro  been  the  flrrt 
*nter  irho  took  notice  of  tba  fatct,  that 
t^  gnat  people  of  Upper  Heiopo- 
tudi  called  themBelvea,  not  Bjriiuu, 
bat  AByriam.  The  oonfogum  hoW' 
tm  MmtiDiuMl  after  hia  time.  Xeno- 
^ai.  though  Bometiinea  diawisg  the 
liiitisetkii,  which   Herodotoe  practi- 


a  the  two  terma 


1  Book  i.  ch.  I 


a  for 


the  Cjnroprodia  (i.  i.  i,  and 
I.  V.  2),  yet  in  many  pUoea  careleaaly 
nsea  "Syrian  "for"ABBjriaii"  (Cyrop. 
T.  iv.  61 !  Ti.  ii.  19 ,  VIII.  vii.  20,  Ac.). 
Scylaz,  on  the  other  haad,  calls  the 
Cappadocinns  "  AaBj-riana  "  (p.  BO],  an 
epithet  to  which  they  oonld  not  pos- 
sibly b«  entitled ;  yet  in  this  ho  is 
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The  Sacffi,  or  Scyths,  were  clad  in  trousers,  and  had  on 
their  heads  tall  stiflf  caps  rising  to  a  point.*  They  bore  the 
bow  of  their  country  and  the  dagger;  besides  which  they 
carried  the  battle-axe,  or  sagaris.^  They  were  in  truth 
Amyrgian*^   Scythians,  but  the  Persians  called  them  Sacae, 


followed  by  Dionysiiis  Periegetes 
(1.  772),  Arrian  (Fr.  48),  and  others. 
"Syrian"  again  is  used  for  "Assy- 
rian" by  the  Latin  writers,  Pliny 
(H.  N.  V.  12),  Mela  (i.  11),  Ac- 

The  difference  between  the  two 
words  will  be  seen  most  plainly  by 
reference  to  the  original  languages. 
The  root  of  "  Syrian "  is  in  Hebrew 
"rat  (Tzwr) ;  the  root  of  "  Assyrian " 
is  "i4pk  {Asshur).  A  still  gpreater  dis- 
tinction is  fonnd  in  the  Acsyrian  in- 
scriptions, where  Assyria  is  called 
As-swTf  while  the  Tyrians  are  the 
Tsur-ra-ya,  the  characters  nsed  being 
entirely  different.  With  respect  to 
origin^  meaning,  Tzur  seems  to  be 
rightly  explained  as  so  called  from  the 
rock  ("rae)  on  which  the  town,  was 
bnilt;  Asshur  is  perhaps  to  be  oon. 
nected  with  *i^M  "  happiness ; "  at  any 
rate  it  can  ha^e  no  connection  with  t«ur. 

'  Herodotns  seems  here  to  use  the 
word  ''  Chaldsean  "  in  an  ethnio  sense, 
and  to  designate,  not  the  priest-caste 
of  his  first  Book  (chs.  181-183),  but 
the  inhabitants  of  lower  Babylonia. 
(Cf.  Strab.  zvi.  p.  1050:  Utrn  8^  <t>v\6t^ 

vtas  ^  iKtlywy  olKovft4vrif  irkiio'id(ova'a 
rois  "Apw^ij  kai  rp  fcor^  Ilipcras  KeyofUvp 
OaXArrp ;  and  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  692.) 
'  Pointed  caps  and  helmets  of  a  peca- 
liar  kind  are  common  in  the  ancient 
scnlptnros  of  Asia.  The  Scythian  cap- 
tive in  the  Behiston  scnlptore,  bears 
on  his  head  a  most  remarkable  cap  of 
this  character.  It  is  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  height  of  the  man,  and 
must,  therefore,  if  drawn  in  propor- 
tion, have  been  about  two  feet  long. 
There  is  a  slight  bend  in  it  towards 
the  point,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  was  made  of  felt,  not  of  metaL  The 
Assyrian  pointed  helmet  (page  61, 
No.  4),  which  in  some  respects  resem- 
bled it,  was  of  metal  (Layard's  Nine- 


veh, vol.  ii.  p.  841),  and  not  more  than 
half  the  height.    Of  the  accompanying 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Scythian  Peaked  Ca]>s. 


woodcuts,  No.  1  is  from  the  Behistnn 
sculpture,  while  No.  2  is  from  a  very 
archaic  tablet  in  Gappadooia  (figured 
by  Texier). 

^  The  warriors  who  wear  the  head- 
dress (No.  2)  in  the  last  note,  bear  a 
battle-axe,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
representation.  It  is  probablo  thai 
this  is  the  Saoan  so^orw. 


Scythian  Battle- Aze. 
'  In  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
Darius  at  Nakhsh-i-Bustam,  the  Asiatic 
Scythians  under  Persian  rule  are  dis- 
tinguished as  "  8oLka  Hwmavarga  **  and 
"  8aka  Tigrakhvdct,"  the  former  appa- 
rently designating  the  eastern  Scy- 
thians on  the  confines  of  India ;  the 
latter,  those  scattered  through  the 
empire,  who  are  known  simply  as 
"  bowmen."  According  to  Hellanicns, 
the  word  "  Amyrg^ian  "  was  strictly  a 
geographical  title,  Amyrgium  b^ng 
the  name  of  the  plain  in  which  these 
Scythians  dwelt.  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. 
*Afi,  'A^iCffyioy,  ireSiov  Seucwy*  'EAA^iicos 
^k60cus.) 
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since  that  is  the  name  which  they  give  to  all  Scythians.' 
The  Bactriana  and  the  Sacas  had  for  leader  Hystaspes,  the  son 
of  Darins  and  of  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus. 

65.  The  Indians  wore  cotton  dresses,  and  carried  bows  of 
cane,  and  arrows  also  of  cane,  with  iron  at  the  point.  Such 
was  the  equipment  of  the  Indians,  and  they  marched  under 
the  command  of  Phamazathres,  the  son  of  Artabates. 

66.  The  Arians  carried  Median  bows,  but  in  other  respects 
were  equipped  like  the  Bactrians.  Their  commander  was 
Sisanmes,  the  son  of  Hydames. 

The  Parthians  and  Chorasmians,  with  the  Sogdians,  the 
Gandarians,  and  the  Dadicse,  had  the  Bactrian  equipment  in 
all  respects.  The  Parthians  and  Chorasmians  were  com* 
manded  by  Artabazus  the  son  of  Phamacea,  the  Scgdians  by 
Azanes,  the  son  of  Artseus,  and  the  Gandarians  and  Dadicas  by 
Artyphins,  the  son  of  Artabanus. 

67.  The  Caspians  were  clad  in  cloaks  of  skin,  and  carried 
the  cane  bow  of  their  country,  and  the  scymitar.  So  equipped 
they  went  to  the  war ;  and  they  had  for  commander  Ariomar- 
dos,  the  brother  of  Artyphius. 

The  Sarangians  had  dyed  garments  which  showed  brightly, 
and  buskins  which  reached  to  the  knee :  they  bore  Median 
bows,  and  lancos.  Their  leader  was  Pherendates,  .the  son  of 
Megabazus. 

The  Pactyans  wore  cloaks  of  skin,  and  carried  the  bow  of 
their  countiy  and  the  dagger.  Their  commander  was  Artyntes, 
the  son  of  Ithamatres. 

68.  The  Utians,  the  Mycians,  and  the  Paricanians  were  all 
eqiupped  like  the  Pactyans.  They  had  for  leaders,  Arsamenes, 
the  son  of  Darius^  who  commanded  the  Utians  and  Mycians ; 


* "  Sold  "  18  the  word  used  through. 
^  the  Pernan  inscriptions.  It  may 
P^Hiajw  be  the  tnie  national  appella- 
^^  whence  the  other  names  bj  which 
^0  Gieeki  knew  the  race  were  de« 
rlred. 

Zojca-Xof— 'Zaica-X«-r(M 
(^  2soA^a4} 


with  Ap.  or  0p.>-0pl-tcl  (-Osd) 

Anu-ll— ApQ-Ii-fld  Om 
Volacl). 

Later  writers  distingmsh  the  Sao89 
as  a  particular  tribe  of  the  Scythse 
(Strab.  3d.  p.  744 ;  Q.  Onrt.  vii.  8,  and 
viii.4;  Plin,  H.  N.  vi.  17  s  Ptol.  yi. 
13;  &o.). 
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and  Siromitres^  the  son  of  (Eobazns,  who  commanded  the 
Paricanians. 

69.  The  Arabians  wore  the  zeira^  or  long  cloak,  fastened 
abont  them  with  a  girdle  ;  and  carried  at  their  right  side  long 
bows,  which  when  unstrung  bent  backwards*® 

The  Ethiopians  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  leopards  and 
lionsy^  and  had  long  bows  made  of  the  stem  of  the  palm-leaf, 
not  less  than  four  cubits  in  length.  On  these  they  laid  short 
arrows  made  of  reed/  and  armed  at  the  tip,  not  with  iron,  but 


'  The  flowing  dress  or  petticoat 
called  zeira  (zira)^  supported  by  a 
girdle,  is  yerj  sindlar  to  their  present 
costame.  Zirra,  "tassel,"  is  said  bj 
Beiske  (in  Golins)  to  signify  also  a 
*' night-dress,"  though  it  is  not  fonnd 
in  any  Arabic  lexicon ;  and  the  only 
word  like  it  is  zirah,  a  "  coat  of  mail " 
in  Persian,  answering  to  the  Arabio 
•crcL— [G.  W.]  ^ 

^  Bows  of  this  kind  were  not  usual 
among  either  the  Groeks  or  the  Oriental 


Ancient  Bow  (from  a  Greek  rase). 


nations.  They  are  said  to  haYe  been 
borne  by  the  Scythians  (Athen.  z.  p. 
454^  D),  and  are  sometimes  depicted  in 
the  hands  of  Asiatics  on  ancient  yases. 
(See  the  subjoined  woodcut.)  Sopbo. 
cles,  in  the  Trachinisfr  (1.  511),  ascribes 
a  bow  of  this  character  to  Hercules. 
[<^  A  small  bow,  ^bent  back,'  is  carried 
by  the  Assyrian  captives  of  Sheshonk 
(Shishak)  at  Kamak."— [G.  W.] 

*  One  of  the  Caryatides  at  Persepolis, 
whose  features  prove  him  to  be  an 
Ethiopian,  has  an  upper  garment  made 
of  the  skin  of  an  animal,  as  the  accom- 
panying representation  clearly  shows. 
Prisoners  ^rt  with  skins  likewise  ap. 
pear  in  some  of  the  Nubian  temples, 
where  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  by 
Egypt  seems  to  be  commemorated  (see 
Heeren*s  African  Nations,  i.  pp.  337, 
358.  E.T.). 


r/TllIV. 


Ethiopian  (Peraepolis). 


^  These  were  sometimes  used  by 
the  Egyptians  also,  mostly  in  the 
chase,  and  many  have  been  found  at 
Thebes.    (No.  I.)    The  stone  used  was 


an  agate^  the  BO.called  Eg3rptian 
pebble,  or  some  other  of  the  siliciouB 
stones  so  common  in  Ethiopia.  The 
hard  wooden   olubs,  f^oXa   rvXtrrd, 
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with  a  pieoe  of  stone,'  sharpened  to  a  point,  of  the  kind  need 
in  engraving  seals.  They  carried  likewise  spears,  the  head  of 
which  was  the  sharpened  horn  of  an  antelope ;  and  in  addition 
they  had  knotted  clubs.  When  they  went  into  battle  they 
painted  their  bodies,  half  with  chalk,  and  half  with  yermilion. 
The  Arabians,"  and  the  Ethiopians  who  came  from  the  region 
aboTe  Egypt,  were  commanded  by  Arsames,*  the  son  of  Darius 
and  of  Artyst6n6  daughter  of  Cyrus.  This  Artyst6n6  was  the 
best-beloved  of  all  the  wives  of  Darius ;  and  it  was  she  whose 
fitatne  he  caused  to  be  made  of  gold  wrought  with  the  hammer. 
Her  son  Arsames  commanded  these  two  nations. 

70.  The  eastern  Ethiopians — ^for  two  nations  of  this  name 
served  in  the  army — ^were  marshalled  with  the  Indians.  They 
differed  in  nothing  from  the  other  Ethiopians,  save  in  their 
language,  and  the  character  of  their  hair.  For  the  eastern 
Ethiopians  have  straight  hair,  while  they  of  hihyifi,  are  more 
woolly-haired  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.*     Their 


ven  the  mme  the  EtbiopianB  now  use 
(made  of  acacia,  or  of  ebony,  and 
called  Iwdn,  from  the  snppcsed  re- 
Eemblance  to  a  "tongue"),  and  were 
alio  adopted  hj  the  Egyptian  infantry, 
^n^  dress,  of  boU's,  or  other  hide,  is 
cften  represent^  on  the  Egyptian 
iDonuments.  (See  note  on  Bk.  ii.  ch. 
lW,andBk.iii.ch.97.)  Their  bows,  not 
less  than  4  cubits,  or  6  feet  in  length, 
were  Tery  like  the  military  long-bow 
^  ^87Pt ;  but  though  probably  longer, 
tkej  do  not  appear  to  have  exceeded 
5  feet.  They  were  of  a  similar  kind 
^  wood ;  and  those  of  the  palm-branch 
must  hare  been  used  by  ixrferior  tribes 
(lee  woodcut  No.  II.  in  n.  *,  Bk.  iii. 
ch.  97),  as  well  as  their  spears,  tipped 
with  the  oryx-horn  instead  of  iron. 
Heither  this  long-bow,  nor  that  em- 
blematic of  Tosh,  conld  have  been  of 
l*lm.branch.— [G.  W.] 

^  The  long  black  flints  found  at 
^(u^hon  have  been  supposed  to  be 
t^^eae  Ethiopian  arrow-heads  (Thirl- 
wall,  Hibt.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  242 ; 
^f^,  ad  loc).  But  the  discovery  of 
^lar  gtooes  in  gre&i  abundance  on 

VOL  IV. 


a  Tast  number  of  ancient  Attic  sites 
makes  it  impossible  to  regard  them, 
in  any  place  where  they  occur,  as 
tokens  of  "P&cfiiaji  inyasion.  It  has 
even  been  questioned  whether  they 
are  arrow-heads  at  all,  and  not  rather 
natural  productions  (see  Col.  Leake's 
Demi  of  Attica,  p.  101,  note  of  1837). 

'  The  Arabians  here  spoken  of,  who 
served  under  the  same  commander  as 
the  Ethiopians,  were  probably  those  of 
Africa,  who  occupied  the  tract  between 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea. 
Vide  supra,  ii.  8,  and  compare  Jnba 
ap.  Plin.  (H.  N.  vi.  29,  p.  874)  and 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  1143).  The  Asiatic 
Arabs  were  not  subject  to  Persia 
(iii.  88). 

^  This  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  there  is  a  close  agreement  be- 
tween Herodotus  and  wSsohylus. 
.^schylus  makes  Arsames — ''gpreat 
Arsames,"  as  he  calls  him — governor 
of  Egypt  (Pers.  37),  which  would  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  position 
here  assigned  him. 

*  Tide  supra^  ii.  104,  note  ^. 


EQTPTIAN  LONO-BOW. 
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eqtupment  was  in  most  points  like  that  of  the  Indians ;  but 
thej  wore  upon  their  heads  the  scalps  of  horses,^  with  the  ears 
and  mane  attached ;  the  ears  were  made  to  stand  upright,  and 
the  mane  served  as  a  crest.  For  shields  this  people  made  use 
of  the  skins  of  cranes. 

71.  The  Libyans  wore  a  dress  of  leather,^  and  carried 
j&Telins  made  hard  in  the  fire.  They  had  for  commander 
Massages,  the  son  of  Oarizus. 

72.  The  Paphlagonians  went  to  the  war  with  plaited 
helmets^  upon  their  heads,  and  carrying  smaU  shields  and 
spears  of  no  great  size.  They  had  also  javelins  and  daggers, 
and  wore  on  their  feet  the  buskin  of  their  country,  which 
reached  half  way  up  the  shank.  In  the  same  fashion  were 
equipped  the  Ligyans,  the  Matienians,  the  Mariandynians,  and 
the  Syrians  (or  Gappadocians,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Per- 
fiians^.  The  Paphlagonians  and  Matienians  were  under  the 
command  of  Dotus  the  son  of  Megasidrus ;  while  the  Marian* 

.  djnians,  the  Ligyans,  and  the  Syrians  had  for  leader  Gobryas, 
the  son  of  Darius  and  Artystdn6. 

73.  The  dress  of  the  Phrygians  closely  resembled  the  Paph- 
lagonian,  only  in  a  very  few  points  differing  from  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Macedonian  account,  the  Phrygians,  during  the 
time  that  they  had  their  abode  in  Europe  and  dwelt  with 
them  in  Macedonia,  bore  the  name  of  Brigians ;  but  on  their 
removal  to  Asia  they  changed  their  designation  at  the  same 
tinievith  their  dwelling-place.^® 


*  Some  Greek  bronze  helmets  had 
^"^ttes^  ears  of  metal,  as  well  aa  the 
aa«.-[G.  W.] 

^  On  the  mannlactiiTe  of  leather 
*^  Dse  of  leather  dresses  among  the 
native  Africans,  vide  supra,  iv.  189, 
nc4e3»aod». 

'  The  Faphlagonian  helmets  were  of 
wer  (Xen.  Anab.  r.  iv.  §  13),  pro- 
nely of  plaited  thongs. 

*  Snpra,  i.  72,  and  v.  49.  On  the 
J*»»  "  Cappadocia,"  see  note  «  on  the 
lonser  passage. 

^  is  quite    possible    that   the 
1  or  Bruges,  who  were  from  very 


ancient  times  the  immediate  neigh- 
bours of  the  Macedonians  (see  Muller's 
Dorians,  i.  p.  600,  E.  T.,  and  the 
anthorities  there  cited),  and  of  whom 
a  remnant  continued  to  exist  in  these 
regions  long  after  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus (vide  supra,  vi.  45,  note  ^),  may 
have  been  conmected  ethnicallj  with 
the  Phrygians  of  the  opposite  con- 
tinent. But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  entire  Phrygian  nation,  as  Hero- 
dotus and  Xanthns  (Fr.  5)  seem  to 
have  thought,  proceeded  from  them. 
Bather,  they  must  be  regarded  aa 
colonists  of  the  Phrygians,  the  stream 
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The  Armenians,  who  are  Phrygian  colonists/  were  armed 
in  the  Phrygian  fashion.  Both  nations  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Artochmes,  who  was  married  to  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Darius. 

74.  The  Lydians  were  armed  very  nearly  in  the  Grecian 
manner.  These  Lydians  in  ancient  times  were  called 
MflBonians,'  but  changed  their  name,  and  took  their  present 
title  from  Lydus  the  son  of  Atys. 

The  Mysians  wore  upon  their  heads  a  helmet  made  after  the 
fashion  of  their  country,  and  carried  a  small  buckler;  they 
used  as  javelin  staves  with  one  end  hardened  in  the  fire.  The 
Mysians  are  Lydian  colonists,^  and  from  the  mountain-chain 
of  Olympus/  are  called  Olympieni.  Both  the  Lydians  and 
the  Mysians  were  under  the  command  of  Artaphemes,  the 
son  of  that  Artaphemes  who,  with  Datis,  made  the  landing  at 
Marathon. 

75.  The  Thracians  went  to  the  war  wearing  the  skins  of 
foxes  upon  their  heads,  and  about  their  bodies  tunics,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  long  cloak  of  many  colours.^    Their  legs 


of  Indo-EoTopean  colonisation  having 
set  westward,  from  Armenia  into 
Fhrygpa,  and  from  Fhrygia  across  the 
straits  into  Enropa  Of  course,  it  is 
compatible  with  this  view,  and  highly 
probable,  that  the  Briges  in  large 
numbers,  when  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  attacks  of  Macedonian  or  lUyrian 
enemies,  recrossed  the  straits  into 
Asia,  and  sought  a  refuge  (like  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi)  among  their 
kmdred. 

The  word  "  Bryges"  in  Macedonian 
would  be  identical  with  "  Phryges ; " 
for  the  Macedonians  could  not  sound 
the  letter  ^,  but  said  BiAitnror,  Bcpc- 
piierif  $d\aKpoSf  for  ^(Aimrof,  ^tpwlmi^ 
^dxoKpos  (see  Steph.  Byz.  ad  yog. 
Bplyts), 

^  The  modem  Armenian  language  is 
allied  to  the  most  ancient  dialects  of 
the  Arian  race  (supra,  yol.  i.  p.  677). 
It  does  not  seem,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  remark  of  Stephen  (rg 
^onfj  voAXi  ^vyi(wai)f  to  be  paxtica- 


1 


larly  near  to  the  ancient  FhrygiaD,** 
so  far  as  the  few  traces  remaining  of 
that  language  enable  us  to  judge. 
Nevertheless,  the  geographical  position 
of  the  two  countries,  and  their  com* 
mon  Indo-European  character,  make 
it  probable  that  one  was  peopled  from 
the  other.  Herodotus,  and  Stephen 
(ad  voc.  *Apfit¥ia)^  who  follows  him, 
derive  the  Armenians  from  the  Phry- 
gians.  The  modern  ethnologist  would 
invert  this  theory  (see  Appendix  to 
Book  i.  Essay  xi.  p.  688,  6b9). 

'  Supra,  i.  7.  And  see  Appendix  to 
Book  i.  Essay  i.  pp.  343,  344. 

'  Compare  i.  171,  where  the  Lydian 
and  Mysian  are  represented,  probably 
with  more  truth,  as  sifter  races. 

^  On  the  Mysian  Olympus  see  Book 
i.  ch.  36 ;  and  compare  voL  i.  Essay  ii. 
p.  374). 

•  The  Thracians  of  Europe  wore 
exactly  the  same  costume,  as  appears 
from  a  passage  in  Xenophon  (Anab. 
TII.  iv.  §  4,  oL  Bp^€S  ^ftnrf  jcifiof  M 
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and  feet  ^ere  clad  in  buskins  made  from  the  skins  of  fawns ; 
and  they  had  for  arms  javelins,  with  light  targes,  and  short 
£iks.  This  people,  after  crossing  into  Asia,  took  the  name  of 
Biihynians  ;^  before,  they  had  been  called  Strymonians,  while 
ihey  dwelt  upon  the  Strymon;  whence,  according  to  their 
own  account,  ihey  had  been  driven  ont  by  the  Mysians  and 
TenciiansJ  The  commander  of  these  Asiatic  Thracians  was 
Bassaces  the  son  of  Artabanus. 

76.  [The  Chalybians  ^]  had  small  shields  made  of  the  hide 
of  the  ox,  and  carried  each  of  them  two  spears  such  as  are 
used  in  wolf-hunting.  Brazen  helmets  protected  their  heads ; 
and  above  these  they  wore  the  ears  and  horns  of  an  ox 
faahioned  in  brass.  They  had  also  crests  on  their  helms ;  and 
their  legs  were  bound  round  with  purple  bands.  There  is  an 
ozacle  of  Mars  in  the  country  of  this  people. 

77.  The  Cabalians,  who  are  Mseonians,  but  are  called 
Lasonians,  had  the  same  equipment  as  the  Gilicians — an 
equipment  which  I  shall  describe  when  I  come  in  due  course 
to  the  CiUcian  contingent.^ 

The  Milyans  bore  short  spears,  and  had  their  garments  fas- 
tened with  buckles.  Some  of  their  number  carried  Lycian 
bowB.^  They  wore  about  their  heads  skull-caps  made  of 
leather.   Badres  the  son  of  Hystanes  led  both  nations  to  battle. 


TB«r  tn^a\€us  ^povci  ical  ro7s  ifcl,  jcol 
XvrStnu  ob  /Upow  r^pi  roh  aripvois  kK\h 
ni  v«pl  rots  firipoir  ical  (tiphs  fitxp*  f&y 

XAukMof).  It  was  necessary  to  guard 
■gainst  the  extreme  rigoor  of  the 
cHmate  in  those  regions. 

•  Sttpra,  i.  28. 

'  Compare  ch.  20  sub  fin.  and  note' 
•dioc. 

*  There  is  a  defect  here  in  the  text 
c^  Herodotus  ;  the  name  of  the  nation 
Itts  been  lost.  Wesseling  was  the 
fort  U}  conjecture  "Chalybians," 
viiicii  later  editors  have  adopted. 
Certainly  the  Chalybians,  who  are  of 
officieDt  impox-tance  to  oconr  in  the 
aauoeratioo  of   the   nations  of  Ana 


Minor,  not  only  in  Herodotus  (i.  28) 
but  in  Ephorus  (Fr.  80),  might  be 
expected  to  receive  a  distinct  mention 
in  this  place,  especially  since  all  the 
other  nations  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Herodotus  are  spoken  of  as  contribut- 
ing either  to  the  fleet  or  to  the  land 
army.  And  further,  the  Chalybians, 
if  really  Scythians  (^schyl.  Sept. 
0.  Th.  729),  might  be  likely  to  haTe 
an  oracle  of  Mars  in  their  country 
(supra,  iy.  62).  The  description  of 
the  arms,  howeyer,  is  unlike  that  of 
the  more  eastern  Chalybes  in  Xeno- 
phon  (Anab.  iv.  vii.  §  15). 

*  Infra,  oh.  91. 

*®  That  is,  bows  ofcomeUwood,  Vide 
infra,  oh.  92. 
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78.  The  Moschians  wore  helmets  made  of  wood,  and  carried 
shields  and  spears  of  a  small  size :  their  spear-heads,  however, 
were  long.  The  Moschian  equipment  was  that  likewise  of  the 
Tibarenians,  the  Macronians,  and  the  Mosynoecians.^  The 
leaders  of  these  nations  were  the  following:  the  Moschians 
and  Tibarenians  were  under  the  command  of  Ariomardus,  who 
was  the  son  of  Darius  and  of  Parmys,  daughter  of  Smerdis  son 
of  Gyrus;  while  the  Macronians  and  MosynoBcians  had  for 
leader  Artayctes,  the  son  of  Gherasmis,  the  governor  of  Sestos 
upon  the  Hellespont. 

79.  The  Mares  wore  on  their  heads  the  plaited  helmet 
peculiar  to  their  countiy^  and  used  small  leathern  bucklers, 
and  javelins. 

The  Colchians  wore  wooden  helmets,  and  carried  small 
shields  of  raw  hide,  and  short  spears ;  besides  which  they  had 
swords.  Both  Mares  and  Golchians  were  under  the  command 
of  Fharandates,  the  son  of  Teaspes. 

The  Alarodians  and  Saspirians  were  armed  like  the  Col- 
chians ;  their  leader  was  Masistes,  the  son  of  Siromitras. 

80.  The  Islanders  who  came  from  the  ErythrsBan  sea,  where 
they  inhabited  the  islands  to  which  the  king  sends  those  whom 
he  banishes,^  wore  a  dress  and  arms  almost  exactly  like  the 
Median.  Their  leader  was  Mardontes  the  son  of  Bagseus,  who 
the  year  after  perished  in  the  battle  of  Mycale,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  captains.' 

81.  Such  were  the  nations  who  fought  upon  the  dry  land, 
and  made  up  the  infantry  of  the  Persians.  And  they  were 
commanded  by  the  captains  whose  names  have  been  above 
recorded.  The  marshalling  and  numbering  of  the  troops  had 
been  committed  to  them ;  and  by  them  were  appointed  the 


^  These  three  nations  had  become 
independent  of  Persia  by  the  time  of 
Xenophon  (Anab.  tii.  viii.  §  25). 
They  were  also  better  armed.  They 
had  snbstitnted  the  yip^oy  for  the 
light  targe;  their  spears,  at  least 
those  of  the  Mosynoeoi,  were  nine  feet 
long ;  their  helmets  were  of  leather ; 


and  they  had  Bteei  battle-axea  (Anab. 
IT.  viii.  §  3  J  v.iF.  §§  12,  13). 

*  Snpra,  iii.  93.  Ctesias  mentions 
the  banishment  of  Megabyzas  to 
Cyrtae  in  the  Erythraean  sea  by  the 
command  of  Artazerxes  (£xo.  Pers. 
§40). 

»  Infra,  ix.  102. 
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captains  over  a  thousaxid,  and  the  captains  over  ten  thousand; 
but  the  leaders  of  ten  men,  or  a  hundred,  were  named  by  the 
captains  over  ten  thousand.  There  were  other  officers  also, 
wbo  gave  the  orders  to  the  various  ranks  and  nations ;  but 
those  whom  I  have  mentioned  above  were  the  commanders. 

82.  Over  these  commanders  themselves,  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  infantry,  there  were  set  six  generals, — ^namely,  Mar- 
iomus,  son  of  Gobryas ;  Tritantsechmes,  son  of  the  Artabanus 
who  gave  his  advice  against  the  war  with  Greece ;  Smerdo- 
menes,  son  of  Otanes — ^these  two  were  the  sons  of  Darius' 
broih^s,  and  thus  were  cousins  of  Xerxes — ^Masistes,  son  of 
Darius  and  Atossa ;  Gergis,  son  of  Arizus ;  and  Megabyzus, 
son  of  Zopyrus. 

83.  The  whole  of  the  infantry  was  under  the  command  of 
these  generals,  excepting  the  Ten  Thousand.  The  Ten 
Thousand,  who  were  all  Persians  and  aU  picked  men,  were 
led  by  Hydames,  the  son  of  Hydames.  They  were  called 
"the  Immortals,"  for  the  following  reason.  If  one  of  their 
body  failed  either  by  the  stroke  of  death  or  of  disease,  forthwith 
his  place  was  filled  up  by  another  man,  so  that  their  number 
vas  at  no  time  either  greater  or  less  than  10,000. 

Of  all  the  troops  the  Persians  were  adorned  with  the  greatest 
iziagnificence,  and  they  were  likewise  the  most  valiant.  Be- 
sides their  arms,  which  have  been  already  described,  they 
gKttered  all  over  with  gold,  vast  quantities  of  which  they  wore 
about  their  persons.*  They  were  followed  by  litters,  wherein 
rode  their  concubines,  and  by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants 
handsomely  dressed.  Camels  and  sumpter-beasts  carried  their 
pnmsion,  apart  from  that  of  the  other  soldiers. 

84.  All  these  various  nations  fight  on  horseback ;  they  did 


*  Anaocoants  agree  in  representing 
^  itte  of  omameats  in  pnre  g^ld  as 
't'mmoii  among  the  PeraianB  (see  Ion, 
^.4;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  27;  viii.  § 
2S*c;  Qnint.  Cart.  iii.  iii.  §  13; 
Jfm,xi.  9 ;  Aristid.  Panath.  p.  210 ; 
««  ChiiHoet.  Qrat.  iL  p.  29,  B,  Ac.). 


That  there  was  no  mistake  abont  the 
matter  seems  evident  from  what  is 
related  concerning  the  spoils  gained 
at  Platasa,  and  the  great  wealth  which 
thereby  accrued  to  the  Eginetans 
(infra»  is.  80). 
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not,  however,  at  this  time  all  famish  horsemen,  but  only  the 
following : — 

(i.)  The  Persians,  who  were  armed  in  the  same  way  as 
their  own  footmen,  excepting  that  some  of  them  wore  upon 
their  heads  deyices  fashioned  with  the  hammer  in  brass  or 
steeL 

85.  (ii.)  The  wandering  tribe  known  by  the  name  of  Sagar- 
tians — ^a  people  Persian  in  language,  and  in  dress  half  Persian, 
half  Factyan,  who  famished  to  the  army  as  many  as  eight 
thousand  horse.  It  is  not  the  wont  of  this  people  to  carry 
arms,  either  of  bronze  or  steel,  except  only  a  dirk ;  but  they 
use  lassoes  made  of  thongs  plaited  together,  and  trust  to  these 
whenever  they  go  to  the  wars.  Now  the  manner  in  which 
they  fight  is  the  following:  when  they  meet  their  enemy, 
straightway  they  discharge  their  lassoes,  which  end  in  a 
noose ;  then,  whatever  the  noose  encircles,  be  it  man  or  be  it 
horse,  they  drag  towards  them ;  and  the  foe,  entangled  in  the 
toils,  is  forthwith  slain.^  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  this 
people  fight ;  and  now  their  horsemen  were  drawn  up  with  the 
Persians. 

86.  (iii.)  The  Medes,  and  Gissians,  who  had  the  same  equip- 
ment as  their  foot-soldiers. 

(iv.)  The  Indians,  equipped  as  their  footmen,  but  some  on 
horseback  and  some  in  chariots, — ^the  chariots  drawn  either 
by  horses,  or  by  wild  asses.' 


8  The  lue  of  the  laaso  was  common 
in  ancient  times  to  many  of  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Asia.  It  is  seen  in 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  from  the 
palace  of  Asshnr-bani-pal,  son  of  Esar- 
haddon,  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Hosenm.  Pansanias  mentions  it  as  a 
custom  of  the  Sarmatians  (i.  zzi.  §  8), 
Snidas  as  in  nse  among  the  Parthians 
(ad  TOO.  0'ffip^).  It  was  also  practised 
by  the  Hans,  the  Alani,  and  many- 
other  barbarous  nations  (see  the  ob- 
servations of  Kuster  on  Snidas,  vol. 
iii.  p.  808,  and  those  of  Lipsius  in  his 
treatise  I)e  Milit.  Boman.  toL  iii.  p. 
443),  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  by 


the  inhabitants  of  the  FhirapaB.  The 
scarcity  of  metals,  or  want  of  the 
means  of  working  them,  gave  rise  to 
snch  a  contrivance  (cf.  Pansan.  1.  s.  c). 
*  The  wild  ass  must  not  be  con- 
founded (as  it  has  been  by  Larcher) 
with  the  zebra.  It  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent animal.  Ker  Porter  (Travels, 
ToL  i.  p.  460)  has  described  one  which 
he  saw  at  a  short  distance  Tery  accu- 
rately. **He  appeared  to  me,"  he 
says,  "about  ten  or  twelve  hands 
high,  the  skin  smooth  like  a  deer*s, 
and  of  a  reddish  colour,  the  belly  and 
hinder  parts  partaking  of  a  silrery 
grey ;  his  neck  was  finer  than  that  ol 
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(t.)  The  Bacirians  and  Caspians^  arrayed  as  their  foot- 
soldiers. 

(tl)  The  Libyans,  equipped  as  their  foot-soldiers,  like  the 
rest;  but  all  riding  in  chariots.^ 

(m.)  The  Gaspeirians®  and  Faricanians,  equipped  as  their 
foot-soldiers. 


t  common  aas,  being  longer,  and  bend- 
ing Hke  a  stag's,  and  his  legs  beanti- 
fnUj   dender;    the    head    and    ears 

seemed  large  in  proportion. 

The  mane  was  ehort  and  black,  as 
also  was  a  toft  ^which  terminated  his 
taiL  No  line  wbatever  ran  along  his 
back  or  crossed  his  shoulders,  as  are 
Men  in  the  tame  species."  Hepre- 
■entttions  of  them  are  fonnd  in  the 


Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  and  one  appears 
among  the  presents  brought  to  the 
Persian  king  as  tribute  at  Fersepolis. 
(See  the  subjoined  woodcut.)  Wild 
asses  of  this  species  are  common  in 
the  desert  between  India  and  Affghan- 
istan  (see  Elphinstone's  Cabul,  and 
compare  Ctes.  Indie.  §  25).  They  are 
naturally  yery  wild,  bat  are  sometimes 
tamed. 


'j^/JSrr^ 


Wild  Ass  (Pe»ei>oU8)L 


'  Supra,  ir.  170  and  189. 

•The  MSS.  gixe  "Caspians,"  who 
lisre  been  already  mentioned,  in  a 
proper  connection,  with  the  Bactrians. 
Beise  conjectured,  and  the  later  edi- 
tors have  given,  '*  Caspeirians "  from 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  who  quotes 
the  name  "  Caspeinis  "  as  from  Hero- 
ins. (He  refers  however  to  Book 
iii  instead  of  Book  yii.,  and  his  "  Gas- 


If 


peirus  "  clearly  represents  the  Caspa- , 
tyrus  of  iii.  102.)  The  Caspeirians 
were  a  }>eople  on  the  borders  of  India 
(Steph.  Byz.  Tpofftxhs  ^V  '!»''»«?• 
I)ionys.ap.  Steph.,  Nonn.  Dionys.  zzii., 
and  perhaps  Ptolem.  yii.  1,  pp.  201, 
202).  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
inbabitsnts  of  Cashmeer.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, Ussay  i.  §  8  (xviii.) 
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(yiii.)  The  Arabians,  in  the  same  array  as  fheir  footmen, 
but  all  riding  on  camels,  not  inferior  in  fleetness  to  horses.^ 

87.  These  nations,  and  these  only,  famished  horse  to  the 
army:  and  the  number  of  the  horse  was  eighty  thousand, 
without  counting  camels  or  chariots.  All  were  marshalled  in 
squadrons,  excepting  the  Arabians ;  who  were  placed  last,  to 
avoid  frightening  the  horses,  which  cannot  endure  the  sight  of 
the  camel.^® 

88.  The  horse  was  commanded  by  Armamithras  and  TithsBUS, 
sons  of  Datis.  The  other  conmiander,  Fhamuches,  who  was 
to  have  been  their  colleague,  had  been  left  sick  at  Sardis ; 
since  at  the  moment  that  he  was  leaving  the  city,  a  sad  mis- 
chance befell  him : — a  dog  ran  under  the  feet  of  the  horse 
upon  which  he  was  mounted;  and  the  horse,  not  seeing  it 
coming,  was  startled,  and,  rearing  bold  upright,  threw  his 
rider.  After  this  fall  Fhamuches  spat  blood,  and  fell  into  a 
consumption.  As  for  the  horse,  he  was  treated  at  once  as 
Fhamuches  ordered:  the  attendants  took  him  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  thrown  his  master,  and  there  cut  off  his  four 
legs  at  the  hough.    Thus  Fhamuches  lost  his  command. 

89.  The  triremes  amounted  in  all  to  twelve  hundred  and 
seven ;  and  were  furnished  by  the  following  nations : — 

(i.)  The  Fhoenicians,  with  the  Syrians  of  Falestine,  fur- 
nished three  hundred  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  were  thus 
accoutred :  upon  their  heads  they  wore  helmets  made  nearly 
in  the  Grecian  maimer ;  about  their  bodies  they  had  breast- 
plates of  linen  ;^  they  carried  shields  without  rims ;'  and  were 


*  The  speed  of  the  droinedary  being 
equal  to  that  of  a  horse  is  an  error ;  it 
■oaroely  ezoeeds  nine  miles  an  honr. 
The  camel  answers  to  the  cart-horse, 
the  dromedary  to  the  saddle-horse. 
Each  has  one  hnmp;  the  Bactrian 
camel  has  two.  It  is  singular  that  the 
camel  is  not  represented  in  the  Egyp- 
tian aonlptares.  An  instance  occurs 
only  of  late  time.  Bat  this  does  not 
prove  its  non-existence  in  Egypt,  as  it 
was  there  in  the  age  of  Abraham. 
Ponltry  are  also  nnnotioed  on  the 
momunontB  J  and  it  is  possible  that 


they  were  raze  in  Egypt  ia  early 
times.  They  appear  to  have  come 
originally  hrom  Asia,  where  alone 
they  are  still  f  onnd  wild  on  the  main- 
land and  its  islands. — [G.  W.] 

w  Supra,  i.  80. 

^  For  a  description  of  these  corse- 
lets, see  Book  ii.  ch.  182,  note  \  They 
were  worn  also  by  the  Assyrians 
(supra,  ch.  63). 

'  This  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
pelta^  or  light  targe,  introduced  among 
the  Greeks  by  Iphicrates  (Com.  Nep. 
Iphicr. i. 8 ;  Diod. Sio.zr. 44s  Hesyok 
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armed  with  javelins.  This  nation,  according  to  their  ami  ac- 
count, dwelt  anciently  upon  the  Etythrtean  sea,*  but,  crossing 
thence,  fixed  themselves  on  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  where  they 
still  inhabit.  This  part  of  Syria,  and  all  the  region  extending 
from  hence  to  Egypt,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Palestine.* 

(ii.)  The  Egyptians  famished  two  hundred  ships.'  Their 
crewB  had  plaited  helmets  upon  their  heads,  and  bore  concave 
Ehields  with  rims  of  unusual  size."  They  were  armed  with 
Epears  suited  for  a  sea-fight,  and  with  huge  pole-axes.  The 
greater  part  of  them  wore  breastplates;  and  all  had  long 


idTBcfa,).  It  contiited  of  »  frame- 
work of  wood  or  wicfcerwork,  over 
wfaicli  na  rtretched  a  covering  of 
nw  hid«  d  leather  («ee  Diet,  of  Aotiq. 
p.882). 

■  See  Appaidij,  Esbbv  ii. 

*  The  DSmb  Palestine  ia  beyoiid  a 
dojbt  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
>■=>  FMiatia,  or  the  oountry  of  the 
I^iilittinej  (compare  note  •  on  ii.  128), 
And  the  persona  hers  indicated  nra 
the  ichabitanta  of  the  >ea-board  be. 
tireen  Phcenicia  and  Egypt,  which  ia 
the  proper  3uj)fa  lUUiaTln)  or  Bjria 
of  the  Phihsticee.  It  has  been  ae. 
ramt6  bj  Bennsll  (Geography  of 
Hemd.  pp.  ZiS-247)  and  others  that 
the  inbabitaata  of  this  tract  in  the 
liine  of  Xiinea  wore  the  Jewa.  Bnt 
thii  Kema  t«  be  inoorrect.  Ths  cxiaat 
tnci,  oommanded  by  the  three  towns 
of  Gua,  Aihdod,  and  Aacalon,  nhich 
wu  oonqiiered  at  the  first  entranoe  of 
'be  Jew*  into  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Jndgei  L  18),  was  afterwards  re- 
owettdbjthePhilirtinea  (Jodgee  liii. 
1  et  apq.J,  and  ooctmnod  in  their 
pt'ieiaion,  with  only  temporary  and 
ixxtBOml  eiceptioDB  (2  Chron.  nri. 
Iij,till  the  Uscedonian  oonqneat  (cf. 
iota,  ilrii-i  ZephMi.  ii.  4-7  ;  Zech. 
■^  fi>  6;  Xefaem.  liii.  £3;  Judith  ii. 
S  et  Kq.).  This  tract,  with  Gaia 
(CUjtia)  for  ita  chief  town,  ia  the 
«ilr  portion  of  HenxJotns's  Falestioe 
Girit,  which  reacbed  the  coast,  sod 
iU  iahabitanta  are  Philistines,  a  race 
The   JewB 


dwelt  inland,  and,  if  they  *erTed  at 

all  in  the  army  of  Xeraes,  mnst  have 
been  enrolled  among  bis  land  forces. 
But  in  the  time  between  Zembbabel 
and  Ezra  they  wera  too  weak  to  be  of 
any  acconnt. 

'  Of  the  Egyptians  ta  eailora,  aea 
notes  on  Bk.  Tiii.  oh.  17,  and  Bk.  ix. 
ch.  32. 

*  Theae  ooncave  shieldg,  with  large 
rims,  are  more  like  Greek  than  Egyp- 
tiao,  nnlosa  Herailotas  means  tliat 
they  were  edged  with  metal  (aa  in 
woodcat  No.  II,  in  n.  on  Bk.  Tii.  oh. 
63).  There  ia,  howeTec,  an  instance 
(No.  L)  of  ooncare  Egyptian  shields. 


Their  trowel.shaped  daggers,  or  (irordB 
(No.  II.),  were  not  nnoonunonj  and 
shjp-speara,  or  bosrdii^  pikes,  are  re- 
praaanted  in  the  sea-fight  at  Modamiet 
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90.  (iii.)  The  Cjpriaae  famiehed  a  htmdred  and  fifty  ebips, 
uid««ni  equipped  in  the  following  fashion.      Their  kings  had 


Iitni,  H  wall  u  largs  Bwordg,  A. 
quilted  tlutram,  MimBtuuea  oorered 
■hi  nnkU  met&l  ptstu  (No.  m.), 
m  emininilj  wom  bj  wildjen  and 
•!«•.  (Soe  flgi.  14,  16,  in  No.  V. 
tndcot  in  note  cm  Bk.  iz.  oh.  S2.) 

i°uT  people,  and  eran  in  the  Boman 
■nDf^u  the  monomeDtfl  of  the  em- 
pin,  Hd  I^tin  writers  saffloientlr 
Wn,  whence  Tirgil  ipe^k*  of  "  liori- 
OD  Coiwrtvn  hkmiB  BQn>qae  trili- 
cwo."  [Ma.  iu.  467).  and  "thoraca 
itidiitDi  ib«nis  horrebat  equamiB." 
(SiLii.467,  cmnp-771.)  Thaywere 
>l<o  tdopted  bf  the  AssTiiana  (aa 
^"n  ij  Hr.  Layard),  and  bj  tlie 
fawA.  (Herodotoa,  vii.  61,  \nittot 
('vrfi  (if If  t];evDtiI^i ;  and  iz.  £2, 
Unm  ifimtr  An-iltrrdr.) 

'°  ^UP'  ■cale-Bnnonr  is  repre- 
■aled  St  a  mnch  earlier  period  in  the 
laib  dt  Bemeue  III.  at  Thebei  (see 
ii  Ig.  n\.  i.  p.  a31,  and  Plate  III.), 
ud  m  Dr.  Abbotf  ■  collection  i>  pvt 
d  %  cnina  foimed  of  platea  sewn 
°piii  a  leather  donblet.  The  platea 
tre  of  bnoue,  in  form  imitatiTO  of  tha 


^l?)<tiu  ihield,  with  the  raand  end 
^wudi^snd  on  two  ot  them  is  tha 
'•'M  rf  Sbeihotik,  Shiahak,  to  whom 
Hb  cairae,  probably  belonged.  The 
Sumiiaiii  and  othen  wore  scale. 
""""T.  nitde  of  pieces  of  horn,  or 
^Tifrliajri,  cot  and  aewn  in  the  form 
''  'ottnn,   npoD   »    linen   donblet 


(Fftnian.   L   El).    The  hnge    shielda 

mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Oyrope^ 
TIT.  i.  §  33),  which  (aooarding  to  him) 
tha  E^ptian  phalanx  had  in  tha  army 
of  Cr^iu,  are  represented  at  Bioiit. 
Theee,  he  aayi,  oorered  their  bodiea 
far  more  than  the  Persian  yif^  and 
the  thorai.  Tbsy  were  of  wood  (Xen, 
Anab.  i.  and  ii.),  and  n«obed  to  tbeir 


Ke-V, 
feet,  and,  being  supported  by  a  thong 
orer  the  shoalder,  gave  them  a  power 
of  pnahing  in  a  ^arge  (one  of  the 
great  uses  of  a  shield  often  repre- 
sented in  Greek  Bcalptnra),  which  the 
Persians,  holding  their  gerrha  in  the 
hand  at  arm's  len^h,  oonld  not  with- 
stand. The  gerrha  need  by  the  Per- 
sians at  Platsea  and  Uycale  appear  to 
have  resembled  the  shields  adopted 
by  the  Egyptians  at  siegea,  wbioh 
were  anpportod  by  a  orutoh  (woodcnt 
No.VI.,fig9.  a,  6,  e,((),  or  rather  those 
in  the  Nineveh  Bcalptnrea  (see  Layard, 
NinoTeh  and  its  Bemaina,  vol.  ii.  p. 
848)  where  they  are  also  represented 
in  Hieges,  illustrating  the  expression 
in  laa.  znrii.  33:  "nor  shoot  an 
arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  (the 
city)  with  shields,  nor  oast  a  bank 
•gainst  it."    The  shield  of  tha  £a. 
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toibanB  boond  aljont  their  heads,  while  the  people  wore  tmiioB; 
in  other  respectB  they  were  clad  like  the  Greeks.  They  are  of 
various  races ;  ^  some  are  epruDg  from  Athens  and  Salamis, 


nemboo  negro  in  Afrim,  aocordiDg  to 
DanluHn  and  Clapperton's  eagTSiviTig 
of  it,  has  the  same  form  &■  that  at 
SgTpt,  and  the  roand  part  is  also  held 
uppernioat  (t.  inpra,  oh.  63,  pp.  G9, 60, 


woodcnta  Nob.  I.  H.)— {Q.  W.] 

'  The  mixed  chAnoter  of  Uie  popa. 
latiou  of  Cjpnu  hag  beea  already 
noticed  (anpra,  t.  104,  cote  •).  Tho 
island  appeara   to  bara  been    ••lij' 


Chap.  90,  9X. 
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8ome  froia  Arcadia,  some  from  Gythnus,^  some  from  FhoBnicia, 
and  a  portion^  according  to  their  own  account,  from  Ethiopia. 
91.  (lY.)  The  Cilicians  famished  a  hmidred  ships.  The 
erewB  wore  npon  their  heads  the  hehnet  of  their  comitry,  and 
carried  instead  of  shields  light  targes  made  of  raw  hide ;  they 
were  dad  in  woollen  tmiics,  and  were  each  armed  with  two 
jaTelins,  and  a  sword  closely  resembling  the  cutlass  of  the 
Egyptians.  This  people  bore  anciently  the  name  of  Hy- 
pachflBans,^  but  took  their  present  title  from  Gilix,  the  son  of 
Agenor^  a  Phoenician. 


of 


£roim  Fhoanioia,  m  the  names 

its  mort  ancient  towns,  and  the 

of    early    writeis,    snf- 

fiiaentlj  indicate  (see  Bochart's  Geo- 

gMXfh.  Sac.  III.  ch.  3).    The  traditions 

iwth  respect  to  Cinyras  (Apollod.  iii. 

ziT.  §  S;  Theopomp.  Fr.  Ill ;  later. 

JFr.  89),  and  Belos  (Yirg.  ^n.  i.  621 ; 

Steph.  Bys.  ad  voc.  Ainjaos),  the  early 

ooinB,  inscriptions,  and  other  remains, 

the  Umguage  so  far  as  known  (Hesyoh. 

ad  yoc  H^Uuro,  4c.),  are  in  aooordanoe 

with  the  direct  testimony  of  Scylaz 

(P>BDpL  p.    98,  *Afia$ovs,    tdn6x9ov4s 

cirv:  compare  Theopomp.  1.  s.  c.)azid 

Stephen  (ad  yoo.  *KiiaBovi) ;  and  all 

pomt  to  a  Fhcenician  ooonpation  of 

the  ooDntry  at  a  very  remote  era,  per. 

h^  before  it  hadreceiTed  inhabitants 

finxn  any  other  quarter.     The  first 

Greek  immigrants  fonnd  the  Fhceni- 

eisBs  eetablished.    They  are  said  to 

have  airi^ed  nnder  Tencer,  soon  after 

the  TrDJan  war  (snpra,  v.  110,  note  *), 

end  to  have  settled  at  Salamis,  which 

tiMjso  called  after  the  name  of  the 

ubod  they  had  left.    About  the  same 

tine  the  Athenians  aze  reported  to 

hate  colonised  Soli,  called  at  first  (we 

•18  toM)  ^peia  (supra,  t.  110,  note  % 

A   large   influx    of    Greek   settlers 

nut  have  soon  followed ;  for  Cyprus 

w  represented  in  the  early  Assyrian 

inMriptions     as    the    land    of    the 

Tavnan  (^bfiTtfi^r),  and  in  the  time  of 

Birimditon  Citiam,  Idalium,  Curium, 

Affimoehosta,    Limenia,   and   Aphro- 

^ma»,  as  weU  as   Salamis  and  Soli, 


seem  to  hare  been  goremed  by  Greek 
kings  (see  toL  i.  Essay  vii.  p.  491, 
note  *).  Subsequently  there  must 
have  been  a  reaction.  Scylax  (Peripl. 
pp.  97,  98)  appears  to  have  regarded 
only  Salamis  and  Marium  as  Gh:eek 
cities.  All  the  towns  of  the  interior 
he  expressly  calls  "  barbarian.''  When 
the  Arcadians  and  Cythnians  arrired 
is  uncertain.  The  Ethiopian  Cyprians 
may  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  Egyp- 
tian conquest  (supra,  ii.  ad  fin.) ;  or 
they  may  represent  a  primitive  Hiam- 
itio  population,  which  may  have  held 
the  island  before  the  amval  of  the 
Phoenicians. 

B  Cythnus  was  one  of  the  Cyolades 
(Artemid.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  708 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  iv.  12 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  too.).  It 
lay  between  Ceos  and  Seriphus  (Strab. 
1.  s.  0.).  The  modem  name  is  Thtrmia 
(Boss's  Inselreise,  Prof.  toYol.  iii.  p.  xi.). 

'  No  other  ancient  writer  mentions 
this  name,  which  is  seemingly  of  Hel- 
lenic origin.  The  Cilicians  were  xm- 
doubtedly  a  kindred  race  to  the 
Phoenicians.  Their  arms  and  equip- 
ment are  almost  identical  (supra,  oh. 
89) ;  and  traditions  as  to  their  orig^, 
howeTor  they  differed  in  detail,  were 
unanimous  in  this  respect  (compare 
with  the  present  passage  Apollod.  iii. 
i  §  1,  and  xir.  §  8).  The  Greek  colonies 
upon  the  coast  were  not  numerous. 
Scylax  mentions  but  two,  Holmi  and 
Soli  (PeripL  p.  96).  The  latter  is  said 
to  hare  been  founded  by  the  Achsaans 
and  Bhodiana  (Strab.  xir.  p.  958). 
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(v.)  The  PamphyKans  furnished  thirty  ships,  the  crews  of 
which  were  armed  exactly  as  the  Greeks.  This  nation  is 
descended  from  those  who  on  the  return  from  Troy  were  dis- 
persed with  Amphilochus  and  Calchas.^ 

92.  (vi.)  The  Lycians  furnished  fifty  ships.  Their  crews 
wore  greaves  and  breastplates,  while  for  arms  they  had  bows 
of  cornel  wood,  reed  arrows  without  feathers,  and  javehns. 
Their  outer  garment  was  the  skin  of  a  goat,  which  hung  from 
their  shoulders  ;  their  head-dress  a  hat  encircled  with  plumes; 
and  besides  their  other  weapons  they  carried  daggers  and  fal- 
chions.' This  people  came  from  Crete,  and  were  once  called 
Termilad ;  they  got  the  name  which  they  now  bear  from  Lycus, 
the  son  of  Pandion,  an  Athenian.^ 

93.  (vii.)  The  Dorians  of  Asia  furnished  thirty  ships.  They 
were  armed  in  the  Grecian  fashion,  inasmuch  as  their  fore- 
fathers came  from  the  Feloponnese. 

(viii.)  The  Garians  furnished  seyenty  ships  and  were 
equipped  like  the  Greeks,  but  carried,  in  addition,  falchions 


^Ftoipbylia  Beems  to  bave  been 
Hellenised  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  either  Lycia  or  Cilicia.  The  tra- 
dition here  recorded  by  Herodotns, 
and  in  part  repeated  by  Paosanias 
(tii.  iii.  §  4),  however  little  credit  it 
may  deserve  ae  a  matter  of  fact,  yet 
indicates  the  early  and  complete 
Hellenisation  of  the  people  of  this 
region.  It  derives  the  Famphylians 
generaUy  from  tbe  Greeks  (cf.  Theo- 
pomp.Fr.  Ill,  6^'  'EAA^vwv  ri  Tltifi^vXla 
kot^kIo^).  No  doubt  the  Greek  was 
intermingled  here  with  Lycian  and 
Cilician,  perhaps  also  with  Phrygian 
and  Pisidian  blood  (whence  probably 
the  name  of  Od^uAoi)  }  but  the  Greek 
race  was  the  predominant  one,  as  the 
adoption  of  the  Hellenic  oostome 
wonld  alone  imply. 

Yarions  stories  were  told  of  the  wan. 
deringB  of  Calchas  and  Amphilochns. 
They  were  said  to  have  left  Troy  on 
foot  (Theopomp.  Fr.  112 ;  Strab.  xir.  p. 
921),  and  proceeded  to  Claras  near 
Colophon,  where,  according  to  some, 


the  contest  took  place  between  Cal- 
chas and  Mopsns  (Strab.  1.  a  Pherecyd. 
Fr.  95;  Conon.  Narr.  vi,  p.  249; 
Tzetz.  Lycophr.  980),  and  Calchas 
died  of  grief.  Others  oondacted  both 
Calchas  and  Amphilochus  to  the 
southern  coast,  wlidoh  was  called  in- 
differently Pamphylia  or  Cilicia 
(Strab.  xiT.  p.  963),  and  made  the 
contest  take  place  there.  Amphilo- 
chus is  by  common  consent  carried  on 
to  Cilicia,  where  he  founds  the  city 
MaUus  (Strab.  nt  supra;  compare 
Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii«  5,  end),  after- 
wards famous  for  his  oracle  (Arrian, 
1.  c. ;  Lucian,  Alex.  §  29,  Philopseud. 
§  88),  and  near  which  his  tomb  was 
shown  (Strab.  L  c),  and  also  Posi- 
deium  {Bosyt),  on  the  confinee  of  Syria 
(supra,  iii«  91). 

'  The  Btrilong  contrast  offered  by 
this  description  to  the  dress  of  the 
warriom  in  the  Lycian  monuments  is  a 
strong  proof,  among  many  others,  of 
the  comparatively  recent  date  of  those 
Boolptures.  •     *  Vide  supra,  i.  173. 
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and  daggers.    What  name  the  Garians  bore  anciently  was 
declared  in  the  first  part  of  this  History.^ 

94.  (ix.)  The  lonians  famished  a  hundred  ships^  and  were 
aimed  like  the  Greeks.  Now  these  lonians,  during  the  time 
that  they  dwelt  in  the  Peloponnese  and  inhabited  the  land 
DOW  called  Achaea  (which  was  before  the  arrival  of  Danaiis 
and  Xntbus  in  the  Peloponnese)^  were  called,  according  to  the 
Greek  account,  iBgialean  Felasgi,  or  ^'  Felasgi  of  the  Sea- 
shore ; "  ^  but  afterwards,  from  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus,  they 
were  caUed  lonians. 

95.  The  Islanders  famished  seventeen  ships,'  and  wore 
anns  like  the  Greeks.  They  too  were  a  Felasgian  race,  who 
in  later  times  took  the  name  of  lonians  for  the  same  reason 
as  those  who  inhabited  the  twelve  cities  founded  from  Athens.^ 

The  Cohans  furnished  sixty  ships,  and  were  equipped  in 
the  Grecian  fashion.  They  too  were  anciently  called  Pelas- 
gians,  as  the  Greeks  declare. 

The  Eellespontians  from  the  Pontus,^  who  are  colonists  of 
the  lonians  and  Dorians,  famished  a  hundred  ships,  the  crews 
of  which  wore  the  Grecian  armour.  This  did  not  iuclude  the 
Abydenians,  who  stayed  in  their  own  country,  because  the  king 
had  assigned  them  the  special  duty  of  guarding  the  bridges. 


*  Supra,  i.  171.  We  may  conclude 
from  this  passage  that  HerodotnB  re- 
?uded  hia  work  as  divided  into  certain 
definite  portionB ;  though  of  oonrse  we 
&re  net  entitled  to  identify  these  with 
^  diTiiions  which  have  come  down 
^  Tu  (see  Blakesley,  note  ad  loo.). 
^^Ukt  places,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
clapteTB  (JuSnrot)  into  which  his  work 
*M  divided,  are,  L  76,  106 ;  ii.  88, 
^^ ;  T.  36 ;  Ti.  89;  and  yjL  213. 

'  See  Book  i  ch.  145,  and  Book  ▼. 
c^  68,  with  note  *  at  the  latter  place. 
^  supposed  date  of  the  Ionic  migra. 
^  ims  abont  B.C.  1050.  Danaus, 
Snthng,  and  Ion  seem  to  be  purely 
>&.^oIogical  personages. 

'  The  lal&niAeTs  here  intended  do  not 
^^^  to  be  those  of  the  Gyclades,  who 
(^oot  join  the  fleet  tiU  after  Arte- 

vouiv. 


misinm  (infra,  viii.  66) ;  but  rather 
the  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
and  Samothrace.  That  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  were  of  Pelasgfio 
origin  Herodotns  has  elsewhere  stated 
(ii.  61,  T.  26). 

^That  IB,  they  received  colonies 
from  Athens,  bnt  at  what  time  is  un- 
certain. 

^  Herodotns  includes  in  this  expres- 
sion the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  cities 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  the 
Fropontis,  and  the  Bosphoms.  Ear 
the  g^reater  number  of  these  were 
founded  from  Ionia  (see  Hermann's 
Pol.  Ant.  §  78).  Chalcedon,  howeyer, 
and  Byzantium,  as  well  as  Selymbria 
and  Astacus,  were  Dorian,  having  been 
settlements  of  the  Hegarians  (see 
HiUler^B  Dorians,  i.  pp.  138-140,  E.  T.). 

Q 
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96.  On  board  of  every  ship  was  a  band  of  soldiers,  Persians, 
Medes,  or  Sacans.  The  Phoenician  ships  were  the  best  sailers 
in  the  fleet,  and  the  Sidonian^  the  best  among  the  PhcB- 
nicians.  The  contingent  of  each  nation,  whether  to  the  fleet 
or  to  the  land  army,  had  at  its  head  a  native  leader ;  but  the 
names  of  these  leaders  I  shall  not  mention,  as  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  course  of  my  History.  For  the  leaders  of  some 
nations  were  not  worthy  to  have  their  names  recorded ;  and 
besides,  there  were  in  each  nation  as  many  leaders  as  there 
were  cities.  And  it  was  not  really  as  commanders  that  they 
accompanied  the  army,  but  as  mere  slaves,  like  the  rest  of  the 
host.  For  1  have  already  mentioned  the  Persian  generals 
who  had  the  actual  command,  and  were  at  the  head  of  the 
several  nations  which  composed  the  army. 

97.  The  fleet  was  conmianded  by  the  following — ^Ariabignes, 
the  son  of  Darius,  Prdxaspes,  the  son  of  Aspathines,^  Mega- 
bazus,  the  son  of  Megabates,  and  AchsBmenes  the  son  of 
Darius.  Ariabignes,  who  was  the  child  of  Darius  by  a 
daughter  of  Oobryas,  was  leader  of  the  Ionian  and  Carian 
ships ;  Achsemenes,  who  was  own  brother  to  Xerxes,  of  the 
the  Egyptian;'  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  commanded  by  the 
other  two.  Besides  the  triremes,  there  was  an  assemblage  of 
thirty-oared  and  fifty-oared  galleys,  of  cercuri,^  and  transports 
for  conveying  horses,  amounting  in  aU  to  three  thousand. 

98.  Next  to  the  commanders,  the  following  were  the  most 


*  Snpra,  ch.  44.  Xerxes  therefore 
embarks  in  a  Sidonian  galley  (infra, 
ch.  100). 

^  Probably  the  Aajxiehaiul  who  was 
qniver.bearer  to  Darina,  and  whom 
Herodotus  regarded  as  one  of  the 
seven  conspirators  (snpra,  iii.  70, 
note^.  We  may  snrmise  from  this 
passage  that  Aspachwnd  was  the  son  of 
the  Frezaspes  whom  the  Psendo-Smer- 
dis  pnt  to  death. 

'  Achsemenes  was  satrap  of  Egypt 
(snpra,  oh.  7). 

3  Cercnri  were  light  boats  of  nnnAial 
length  (Stym.  Mag.  ad.  voc.).    They 


are  said  to  hare  been  invented  by  the 
Cyprians  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56),  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  the  Gorcyr«ans 
(Snidas,  ad  voc.) ;  bnt  this  last  is  pro- 
bably an  etymological  fancy.  They 
belong  properly  to  Asia  (Non.  Karo.  p« 
633 :  *'  Cercnros  navis  GBtAsianapTtB- 
grandis  ") ;  where  they  continued  in 
use  down  to  the  time  of  AntiochnB 
(Liv.  zzziii.  19).  The  word  is  plainly 
connected  with  the  Hebrew  *qi3,  "to 

dance,  or  move  quickly,"  whence 
dromedaries  are  oaUed    rhnan^   (cf. 

Gesen.  Lex.  Hebr.). 
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renowned  of  those  "who  safled  aboard  the  fleet :  Tetramnestns, 
the  son  of  Anysus,  the  Sidonian ;  Mapen,  the  son  of  Sirom,* 
the  Tyrian ;  Merbal,'  the  son  of  Agbal,  the  Aradian ;  Syen- 
nesifl,*  the  son  of  Oromedon,  the  Cilician ;  Cybemiscus,  the 
son  of  Sicas,  the  Lycian ;  Gorgns,  the  son  of  Ghersis,^  and 
Timonax,  the  son  of  Timagoras,  the  Cyprians ;  and  HistisBus, 
the  son  of  Tinmes,®  Pigres,  the  son  of  Selddmns^  and  Dama- 
sitfajmns,  the  son  of  Gandaules,  the  Carians. 

99.  Of  the  other  lower  officers  I  shall  make  no  mention, 
since  no  necessity  is  laid  on  me ;  but  I  must  speak  of  a  certain 
leader  named  Artemisia,^  whose  participation  in  the  attack 
upon  Greece,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  a  woman,  moves 
my  special  wonder.  She  had  obtained  the  sovereign  power 
after  the  death  of  her  husband ;  and,  though  she  had  now  a 
pon  grown  up,*  yet  her  brave  spirit  and  manly  daring  sent  her 
forth  to  the  war,  when  no  need  required  her  to  adventure. 
Her  name,  as  I  said,  was  Artemisia,  and  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Ljgdamis ;  by  race  she  was  on  his  side  a  Halicamassian, 
though  by  her  mother  a  Cretan.  She  ruled  over  the  Halicar- 
Dassians,  the  men  of  Cos,  of  Nisyrus,  and  of  Calydna ;  ^  and 


*  Sinnn  is  probably  the  nme  name 
vitii  Hiiam  (dth),  the  rough  aspirate 

dicing  replaced  indifferently  hyx^^  ^* 
Joeepbns  (contr.  Ap.  21)  contents  him- 
»lf  with  a  simple  h  and  gives  Elpttftos 

for  Hira|»| 

/  Herbal  seems  to  be  the  Carthagi- 
nistt  Maharbal,  which  Bochart  explains 
«  DwyiwfiM  (Geog.  Sacr.  11.  xiii  p. 
"^).  It  is  foand  again  as  the  name 
of  1  Tyrian  king  in  a  fragment  of 
^*o»ttder  (Fr.  2). 

'Conoerning  the  constant  occur. 
^^^  9i  this  name  wherever  a  Cilioiaxi 
i™fie  is  mentioned,  vide  snpra,  i.  74^ 
°ote  *.  Accordiog  to  ^schylns  (Pers. 
^^S-390),  Syennesia  distinguished  him- 
self moTB  than  any  one  else  in  the 
bttttlftaf  Ralamis,  luid  perished  glori- 
oady. 

•  Sopn,  ▼.  104L 

HistuBos  was  king    of   Termera 
(sspi^  V.  87,)  and  had  no  donbt  been 


restored  to  his  government  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Ionian  revolt. 

^  The  special  notice  taken  of  Arte- 
misia is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  her 
having  been  queen  of  Halicamassus, 
the  native  place  of  the  historian. 
Though  he  became  an  exile  from  his 
country,  and  though  the  grandson  of 
Artemisia,  Lygdamis,  became  a  tyrant 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term  (Suidas, 
ad  voc.  'HpS^oros),  yet  with  Herodotus 
patriotism  triumphs  over  every  other 
motive,  and  he  does  ample  justice  to 
the  character  of  one  who,  he  felt,  had 
conferred  honour  upon  his  birthplace. 
Further  notices  of  the  Halicamassian 
queen  will  be  found  infra,  viii.  68,  69, 
87,  88,  93, 101-103. 

'  Fkobably  PisindSlis,  who  succeeded 
her  upon  the  throne  of  Halicamassus 
(Suidas,  ad  voo.  *Hp69oTos ;  and  com- 
pare Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  49 ;  01. 80, 4). 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  Cos,  though 
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the  five  triremes  which  she  famished  to  the  Persians  were, 
next  to  the  Sidonian,  the  most  famous  ships  in  the  fleet.  She 
likewise  gave  to  Xerxes  sounder  counsel  than  any  of  his  other 
allies.  Now  the  cities  over  which  I  have  mentioned  that  she 
bore  sway,  were  one  and  all  Dorian ;  for  the  Halicamassians 
were  colonists  from  Troezen,^  while  the  remainder  were  from 
Epidauras.^    Thus  much  concerning  the  sea-force. 


one  of  the  five  Btates  of  the  Dorio 
vttrrdxoXis  which  had  excluded  Hali- 
camaasiis  from  their  Amphictjony 
(snpra,  i.  144),  should  at  this  time 
have  been  subject  to  the  rejected  city. 
Probably  the  energy  of  Artemisia  had 
enabled  her  to  obtain  a  sovereigntyy 
which  cannot  but  be  regarded  ae  ex- 
ceptional, over  Cos  and  its  depend- 
encies. Nisyrufl  and  Calydna  (or 
Calymna)  were  two  small  islands  on 
either  sidb  of  Cos  (now  Ko,  or  with 
the  prefix  'i  rdt^j  Stariko)  which 
had  from  a  very  early  age  been  sub- 
ject to  that  state  (Hom.  n.  iL  676- 
679 ;  Diod.  Sic.  ▼.  54).  These  islands 
retain  their  names,  being  called  respec- 
tively Jiisyro  and  Calymno  (Boss, 
vol.  iiL  Pref.  pp.  x.,  xi.). 

'  Troezen,  anciently  Posidonia  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  542 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.),  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Peloponnese,  not  quite  two  miles  (15 
stades)  from  the  shore,  between  the 
peninsula  of  Methana  and  Hermion^. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  may 
be  traced  near  the  modem  village  of 
Dhdmala^  but  they  are  scanty  and 
possess  little  interest.  (See  Chandler, 
ii.  p.  244;  Gell's  Horea^  p.  195; 
Leake's  Horea,  ii.  p.  446.) 

The  oolonisation  of  Halicamassns 
seems  to  have  taken  place  shortly 
after  the  return  of  the  HeradidsB,  and 
the  conquest  of  Argolis  and  the  ad. 
jacent  states.  Some  writers  assigned 
to  the  colony  a  far  earlier  date  (Strab. 
viiL  p.  548 ;  xiv.  p.  989 ;  Stephu  Bys. 
ad  voc.);  but  their  statements  are 
contradictory,  and  incompatible  with 
the  original  Doria/n  character  of  the 
settlement.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  upon  the  occupation  of  Troezen 
by  the  DoriaoSya  portion  of  the  former 


inhabitants  determined  to  emigrate. 
Doric  leaders,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Dy- 
manes  (Callimach.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.), 
accompanied  them;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  colonists  were  Achasans,  descend- 
ants of  the  mythic  Anthes  (Pausan.  ii. 
XXX.  §  8),  and  so  sometimes  called 
AntheadcB  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc  'A^qnu). 
They  carried  with  them  the  Trcezenian 
worship  (Muller's  Dorians,  i.  p.  120, 
note  ^,  E.  T.),  and  continued  to  regard 
TroBzen  as  their  mother  city.  (Of. 
Pkrasan.  ii.  xxxii.  §  6 :  pohr  "liriZos  Srt 
iv  fiflTp9w6Kti  Tjl  TpoiQpt  'AXjucapwaacta 
iroiriiitufj) 

*  Epidaums  was  situated  on  the 
same  coast  with  Trcezen,  but  higher  up, 
and  close  upon  the  sea-shore.  Its  site 
is  marked  by  the  smaU  village  of 
JHdhavrOt  which  bears,  in  a  oorrnpted 
form,  the  ancient  name  QEriZaupos 
would  have  been  pronounced  £p£dav- 
ros).  The  features  of  this  locality 
exactly  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion in  Strabo :  Kctrcu  i^  ir6\is  iv  fivx^ 
rov    "Xapwyucov    kSKtov    rhr   vtpiwXovif 

frphs  ayaroKiis  B^ptvds*  rcpucXctcrot  8* 

rcof,  &frr*  ipvfu/^  KcertCKtvaoTeu  ^wrunis 
Tiorrax^Ow  (viii.  p.  543).  Within  a 
little  distance  are  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  temple  of  iEsculapius  (LIv. 
xlv.  28;  Pausan.  ii.  xxvii.  §§1,  2). 
whose  worship  was  common  to  Cos 
with  Epidaurus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  941; 
Pftusan.  III.  xxiii.  §  4. ;  Theopomp. 
Fr.  Ill),  a  fact  confirmatoiy  of  the 
connection  between  the  two  places 
which  is  here  asserted  by  Herodotus, 
The  remains  of  Epidaurus  are  insig- 
nificant  (Chandler,  ii.  p.  249;  Leake, 
ii.  p.  480). 
The  oironmstances  of  the  oolonisa- 
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100.  Now  when  the  nmnbering  and  marshalling  of  the  host 
was  ended,  Xerxes  conceived  a  wish  to  go  himself  throughout 
the  forces*  and  with  his  own  eyes  behold  everything.  Accord- 
ingly he  traversed  the  ranks  seated  in  his  chariot,  and,  going 
from  nation  to  nation,  made  manifold  inquiries,  while  his 
scribes  wrote  down  the  answers ;  till  at  last  he  had  passed 
from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  land  army,  both  the  horsemen  and 
likewise  the  foot.  This  done,  he  exchanged  his  chariot  for  a 
Sidonian  galley,  and,  seated  beneath  a  golden  awning,  sailed 
along  the  prows  of  all  his  vessels  (the  vessels  having  now  been 
hauled  down  and  launched  into  the  sea),  while  he  made 
inquiries  again,  as  he  had  done  when  he  reviewed  the  land- 
force,  and  caused  the  answers  to  be  recorded  by  his  scribes.^ 


tkm  of  Cos  were  probably  similar  to 
those  of  Halicamafwns.  That  Homer 
made  it  a  Greek  citj  before  the  Trojan 
war  (IL  ii.  677),  as  he  did  slso  Lindns 
and  the  other  Bhodian  towns  (ib.  656), 
Garpathns  (ib.  676),  Sjm^  (ib.  671), 
Ac.,  is  only  a  proof  that  it  was  HeU 
leniied  lon^  before  his  time.  It  must 
not  be  snpposed  that  Homer  was  a 
learned  antiqnarian. 

'  Heeren  first  suggested  that  Hero- 
dotos  had  personal  access  to  the  docn. 
ments  drawn  out  on  this  occasion,  and 
derived  his  estimate  of  the  fleet  (snpra, 
ch.  89)  and  amiy  (infra,  ohs.  184i.l86) 
from  them  (As.  Nat.  toL  i.  p.  441. 
£.  T.).  J£r.  Grote  thinks  this  im. 
probable  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ▼.  p.  61, 
note  '),  and  belioTos  that  the  Greeks 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  were 
our  author's  informants.  To  me  the 
minnteness  of  the  description,  which 
comprises  the  armoor  of  forty-fiye 
nati(ms,  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
marshalled,  whether  separately  or  in 
combination  with  others,  the  names  of 
their  commanders  and  of  the  other 
generals  and  admirals,  thirty-nine  in 
nomber,  and  in  all  but  a  very  few 
esses  the  names  of  these  oficen^  fathers, 
is  proof  positive  that  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  is  not  desultory  inquiry, 
bat  a  document.  (See  the  Introduo- 
toty  Esaay,  ch«  u.  p.  66.) 

With  respect  to  the  numbers  them- 


selres,  that  of  the  triremes  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain.  They  would  be 
easily  counted,  and  the  number  g^ven 
(1207),  which  bears  exactness  upon  its 
face,  is  (I  think)  confirmed  by  the 
famous  passage  of  ^schylus  (Pers.  v, 
S43-S46),  a  passage  which  has  clearly 
not  furnished  our  author  with  his  in- 
formation, sinoe  it  assigns  the  1207 
ships  to  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  (On  this  passage  see  Stanley 
ad  ^schyl.  Pers.  843.)  Mr.  Grote 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  y.  p.  47)  appears  to 
prefer  the  statement  of  .^schylus  to 
that  of  Herodotus ;  but  tome  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  exact  number  which 
fought  at  Salamis  would  be  known. 
The  fleet  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
counted  more  than  once;  and  when 
.^sohylus  asked  the  captives  taken  at 
Salamis  its  numbers,  they  would  tell 
him  what  had  been  ascertained  at 
Dorisous.  The  three  thousand  trans- 
ports and  small  oraft  are  manifestly  a 
rough  estimate,  on  which  very' little 
dependence  can  be  placed.  The  seven, 
teen  hundred  thousand  infantry,  which 
forms  by  far  the  most  marvellous  item 
in  the  whole  list,  are  no  doubt  calcu- 
lated from  the  known  fact  that  the 
circular  enclosure  was  filled  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  times.  As  however 
it  would  be  the  wish  of  the  satraps  to 
exaggerate,  the  space  may  often  have 
been  very  far  from  fully  filled.    The 
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The  captains  took  their  ships  to  the  distance  of  about  four 
hundred  feet  from  the  shore,  and  there  lay  to,  with  their 
vessels  in  a  single  row,  the  prows  facing  the  land,  and  with 
the  fighting-men  upon  the  decks  accoutred  as  if  for  war,  while 
the  king  sailed  along  in  the  open  space  between  the  ships  and 
the  shore,  and  so  reviewed  the  fleet. 

101.  Now  after  Xerxes  had  sailed  down  the  whole  line  and 
was  gone  ashore,  he  sent  for  Demaratus  the  son  of  Ariston, 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  march  upon  Greece,  and 
bespake  him  thus : — 

"Demaratus,  it  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  ask  thee 
certain  things  which  I  wish  to  know.  Thou  art  a  Greek,  and, 
as  I  hear  from  the  other  Greeks  with  whom  I  converse,  no  less 
than  from  thine  own  lips,  thou  art  a  native  of  a  city  which  is 
not  the  meanest  or  the  weakest  in  their  land.  Tell  me,  there- 
fore, what  thinkest  thou  ?  Will  the  Greeks  lift  a  hand  against 
us  ?  Mine  own  judgment  is  that,  even  if  all  the  Greeks  and 
all  the  barbarians  of  the  West  were  gathered  together  in  one 
place,  they  would  not  be  able  to  abide  my  onset,  not  being  really 
of  one  mind.  But  I  would  fain  know  what  thou  thinkest 
hereon.** 

Thus  Xerxes  questioned ;  and  the  other  replied  in  his  turn, 
— "  0  king !  is  it  thy  will  that  I  give  thee  a  true  answer,  or 
dost  thou  wish  for  a  pleasant  one  ?  " 

Then  the  king  bade  him  speak  the  plain  truth,  and  promised 
that  he  would  not  on  that  accoimt  hold  him  in  less  favour  than 
heretofore. 

102.  So  Demaratus,  when  he  heard  the  promise,  spake  as 
follows : — 

''0  king!  since  thou  biddest  me  at  all  risks  speak  the 
truth,  and  not  say  what  will  one  day  prove  me  to  have  lied  to 
thee,  thus  I  answer.  Want  has  at  all  times  been  a  fellow- 
dweller  with  us  in  our  land,  while  Valour  is  an  ally  whom  we 


most  that  we  can  oonclade  with  cer- 
tainty from  the  estimate  is,  that  such 
a  report  was  made  to  Xerxes  at  the 


time,  and  was  not  too  extravagant  to 
obtain  belief  (vide  infin^  oh.  186, 
note  •.) 
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hare  gained  by  dint  of  wisdom  and  strict  laws.  Her  aid 
enables  ns  to  drive  out  want  and  escape  thraldom.  Brave  are 
all  the  Greeks  who  dwell  in  any  Dorian  land ;  but  what  I  am 
abont  to  say  does  not  concern  all,  but  only  the  Lacedse- 
monians.  First  then,  come  what  may,  they  will  never  accept 
thy  terms,  whicli  would  reduce  Greece  to  slavery ;  and  farther, 
they  are  sure  to  join  battle  with  thee,  though  aU  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks  shoxild  submit  to  thy  will.  As  for  their  numbers, 
do  not  ask  how  many  they  are,  that  their  resistance  should  be 
a  possible  thing ;  for  if  a  thousand  of  them*  should  take  the 
field,  they  wiU  meet  thee  in  battle,  and  so  will  any  number,  be 
it  less  than  this,  or  be  it  more." 

103.  When  Xerxes  heard  this  answer  of  Demaratus,  he 
laughed  and  answered, — 

"What  wild  words,  Demaratus !  A  thousand  men  join 
battle  with  such  an  army  as  this !  Gome  then,  wilt  thou — 
who  wert  once,  as  thou  sayest,  their  king — engage  to  fight 
this  very  day  with  ten  men  ?  I  trow  not.  And  yet,  if  all  thy 
fellow-citizens  be  indeed  such  as  thou  sayest  they  are,  thou 
oughtest,  as  their  king,  by  thine  own  country's  usages,*  to  be 
ready  to  fight  with  twice  the  number.  If  then  each  one  of 
them  be  a  match  for  ten  of  my  soldiers,  I  may  weU  call  upon 
thee  to  be  a  match  for  twenty.  So  wouldest  thou  assure  the 
tmth  of  what  thou  hast  now  said.  If,  however,  you  Greeks, 
who  Taunt  yourselves  so  mu^h,  are  of  a  truth  men  like  those 
whom  I  have  seen  about  my  court,  as  thyself,  Demaratus, 
and  the  others  with  whom  I  am  wont  to  converse, — ^if,  I  say, 
you  are  really  men  of  this  sort  and  size,  how  is  the  speech 
that  thou  hast  uttered  more  than  a  mere  empty  boast  ?  For, 
to  go  to  the  very  verge  of  likelihood, — ^how  could  a  thousand 
men,  or  ten  thousand,  or  even  fifty  thousand,  particularly  if 
they  were  all  alike  free,  and  not  under  one  lord, — ^how  could 
Bueh  a  force,  I  say,  stand  against  an  army  like  mine  ?    Let 


*  The  allasion  is  apparently  to  the 
"doable  portion "  whereto  the  kings 
vere  entitled  at  banquets  (sapxa,  yi. 


67),  and  perhaps  to  their  (supposed) 
** doable  vote"  (ibid,  ad  fin.  Comp. 
Thucyd. !.  20). 
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them  be  five  thousand,  and  we  shall  have  more  than  a 
thousand  men  to  each  one  of  theirs.^  If,  indeed,  like  our 
troops,  they  had  a  single  master,  their  fear  of  him  might 
make  them  courageous  beyond  their  natural  bent ;  or  they 
might  be  urged  by  lashes  against  an  enemy  which  far  out- 
numbered them.^  But  left  to  their  own  free  choice,  assuredly 
they  will  act  differently.  For  mine  own  part,  I  believe,  that 
if  the  Greeks  had  to  contend  with  the  Persians  only,  and  the 
numbers  were  equal  on  both  sides,  the  Greeks  would  find  it 
hard  to  stand  their  ground.  We  too  have  among  us  such  men 
as  those  of  whom  thou  spakest — not  many  indeed,  but  still 
we  possess  a  few.  For  instance,  some  of  my  body-guard  would 
be  willing  to  engage  singly  with  three  Greeks.  But  this  thou 
didst  not  know ;  and  therefore  it  was  thou  talkedst  so  foolishly." 
104.  Demaratus  answered  him, — "  I  knew,  0  king !  at  the 
outset,  that  if  I  told  thee  the  truth,  my  speech  would  displease 
thine  ears.  But  as  thou  didst  require  me  to  answer  thee  with 
all  possible  truthfulness,  I  informed  thee  what  the  Spartans 
will  do.  And  in  this  I  spake  not  from  any  love  that  I  bear 
them — ^for  none  knows  better  than  thou  what  my  love  towards 
them  is  likely  to  be  at  the  present  time,  when  they  have 
robbed  me  of  my  rank  and  my  ancestral  honours,  and  made 
me  a  homeless  exile,  whom  thy  father  did  receive,  bestowing 
on  me  both  shelter  and  sustenance.  What  likelihood  is  there 
that  a  man  of  understanding  shpuld  be  unthankful  for  kind- 
ness shown  him,  and  not  cherish  it  in  his  heart  ?  For  mine 
own  self,  I  pretend  not  to  cope  with  ten  men,  nor  with  two, — 
nay,  had  I  the  choice,  I  would  rather  not  fight  even  with  one. 
But,  if  need  appeared,  or  if  there  were  any  great  cause  urging 
me  on,  I  would  contend  with  right  good  will  against  one  of 
those  persons  who  boast  themselves  a  match  for  any  three 
Greeks.  So  Ukewise  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  fight 
singly,  are  as  good  men  as  any  in  the  world,  and  when  they 
fight  in  a  body,  are  the  bravest  of  all.    For  though  they  be 

7  See  below,  ch.  186,  where  the  entire  Persian  host  ie  reckoned  to  exceed  fivo 
miUions  of  men.  "  Supra,  vi.  70. 
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freemen,  ihey  are  not  in  all  respects  free ;  Law  is  the  master 
¥hom  they  own ;  and  this  master  they  fear  more  than  thy 
subjects  fear  thee.  Whatever  he  commands  they  do ;  and  his 
oommandment  is  always  the  same :  it  forbids  them  to  flee  in 
batUe,  whatever  the  number  of  their  foes,  and  requires  them 
to  stand  firm,  and  either  to  conquer  or  die.  If  in  these  words, 
0  king!  I  seem  to  thee  to  speak  foolishly,  I  am  content  from 
this  time  forward  evermore  to  hold  my  peace.  I  had  not  now 
spoken  unless  compelled  by  thee.  Certes,  I  pray  that  all  may 
torn  out  according  to  thy  wishes." 

105.  Such  was  the  answer  of  Demaratus ;  and  Xerxes  was 
not  angzy  with  him  at  all,  but  only  laughed,  and  sent  him 
away  with  words  of  kindness. 

After  this  interview,  and  after  he  had  made  Mascames  the 
son  of  Megadostes  governor  of  Doriscus,  setting  aside  the 
governor  appointed  by  Darius,  Xerxes  started  with  his  army, 
and  marched  upon  Greece  through  Thrace. 

106.  This  man,  Mascames,  whom  he  left  behind  him,  was  a 
person  of  such  merit  that  gifts  were  sent  him  yearly  by  the 
king  as  a  special  favour,  because  he  excelled  all  the  other 
governors  that  had  been  appointed  either  by  Xerxes  or  by 
Darius.  In  like  manner,  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  sent 
gifts  yearly  to  the  descendants  of  Mascames.  Persian 
governors  had  been  established  in  Thrace  and  about  the 
Hellespont  before  the  march  of  Xerxes  began;  but  these 
persons,  after  the  expedition  was  over,  were  all  driven  from 
their  towns  by  the  Greeks,  except  the  governor  of  Doriscus ; 
no  one  succeeded  in  driving  out  Mascames,  though  many 
made  the  attempt.*  For  this  reason  the  gifts  are  sent  him 
every  year  by  the  king  who  reigns  over  the  Persians.^ 

•  Mr.  Qrote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp. 
^^>  397)  notices  the  importance  of 
^^  passage  as  showing  how  mnch 
*"8*<»y  is  passed  over  in  silence  by 
HiQejrdides  in  his  brief  snmmary  (i. 
^t  99).  Athens,  he  observes,  daring 
^  first  ten  jears  of  her  hegemony 
most  have  been  engaged  most  actively 
i&  ooostsnt  warfare  against  the  Per- 


sians. Not  "Elon  alone,  bat  a  vast 
namber  of  Pessian  postis  in  Earope 
were  taken,  and  freqaent  attacks  made 
npon  Dorisoas  withoat  success.  Pla- 
taroh  (Cimon  c.  7}  is  the  only  other 
writer  who  makes  allasion  to  these  en. 
terprises. 

^  Doriscas  appears  by  this  passage  to 
have  oontinaed  onder  the  Persians  to 
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107.  Of  the  other  governors  whom  the  Greeks  drove  out, 
there  was  not  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  Xerxes,  showed 
himself  a  brave  man,  excepting  Boges,  the  governor  of  Eion. 
Him  Xerxes  never  could  praise  enough ;  and  such  of  his  sons  as 
were  left  in  Persia,  and  survived  their  father,  he  very  specially 
honoured.  And  of  a  truth  this  Boges  was  worthy  of  great 
commendation ;  for  when  he  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians 
under  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,^  and  it  was  open  to  him  to 
retire  from  the  city  upon  terms,  and  return  to  Asia,  he  refused, 
because  he  feared  the  king  might  think  he  had  played  the 
coward  to  save  his  own  life,  wherefore,  instead  of  surrendering, 
he  held  out  to  the  last  extremity.  When  all  the  food  in 
the  fortress  was  gone,  he  raised  a  vast  funeral  pile,  slew  his 
children,  his  wife,  his  concubines,  and  his  household  slaves, 
and  cast  them  all  into  the  flames.  Then,  collecting  whatever 
gold  and  silver  there  was  in  the  place,  he  flung  it  from  the 
walls  into  the  Strymon;  and,  when  that  was  done,  to 
crown  all,  he  himself  leaped  into  the  fire.  For  this  action 
Boges  is  with  reason  praised  by  the  Persians  even  at  the 
present  day. 

108.  Xerxes,  as  I  have  said,  pursued  his  march  from  Doriscus 
against  Greece ;  and  on  his  way  he  forced  all  the  nations 
through  which  he  passed  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  For 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  had  been 
(as  I  have  already  shown)  enslaved  and  made  tributary  to  the 
king  by  the  conquests  of  Megabazus,  and,  more  lately,  of  Mar- 
doniuB.^    And  first,  after  leaving  Doriscus,  Xerxes  passed  the 


the  time  when  Serodotus  wrote.  The 
present  tense  {x4fixtrcu)  proves  this. 
Mascames,  though  dead,  is  regarded 
as  living  on  in  his  descendants,  who,  it 
is  probable,  still  held  the  government. 
^  See  Pint.  Vit.  Cim.  o.  7,  and  com- 
pare Pausan.  viii.  viii,  §  5,  where 
Cimon  is  said  to  have  taken  the  city 
by  tnming  the  force  of  the  stream 
npon  the  walls,  which  were  of  snn- 
dried  biiok.    This  narrative  is  with 


reason  doubted  by  Laroher  and  others 
(see  Eutzen,  De  Atheniens.  Imp.  p.  8; 
Grote,  V.  p.  397,  note.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  Eton  was  rednoed  by  a  strict 
blockade.  See  the  inscription  pre- 
served in  ^schines  (adv.  Ctes.  §  63). 
The  date  of  the  capture  lies  within 
the  years  B.C.  476-466,  but  camiot  be 
fixed  with  any  certainty  (see  Mr. 
Grote's  note,  vol.  v.  pp.  409-411). 
>  Supra,  V.  2.18;  vi.  44^  45. 
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Samothracian  fortresses,  whereof  Mesambria  is  the  furthermost 
as  one  goes  toward  the  west.^  The  next  city  is  Strym^,'  which 
belongs  to  Thasos.  Midway  between  it  and  Mesambria  flows 
the  mer  Lissns,  which  did  not  suffice  to  furnish  water  for  the 
army,  but  was  drunk  up  and  failed.  This  region  was  formerly 
called  Gallaica ;  now  it  bears  the  name  of  Briantica ;  but  in 
striet  truth  it  likewise  is  really  Giconian.^ 

109.  After  crossing  the  dry  channel  of  the  Lissus,  Xerxes 
passed  the  Grecian  cities  of  Mardneia,''  Dicaea,®  and  Abdera,® 
and  likewise  the  famous  lakes  which  are  in  their  neighbourhood/ 


^  Sunothnoe  possessed  a  tract  upon 
the  mainland  extending  from  near 
I>oTiscDB  to  the  Lissos  (sapra,  ch.  59). 
Hoct  of  the  lazger  islands  seonred  to 
tbemielTea  this  advantage,  as  Chios 
(i-  160),  Lesbos  (v.  94),  Thasos,  &o. 

The  Samothracian  Mesambria  stood 
at  TeheA,  and  mnst  not  be  confounded 
with  the  cit  J  of  the  same  name  (now 
npon  the  Enzine),  sapra,  iv. 


'  BtrymS,  according  to  Harpocration 
(ad  Toc  2rpvft.li),  was  situated  on  a 
amal]  island,  formed  probably  hj  two 
branches  of  the  Lissus.  It  was  a  cause 
cf  quarrel  between  the  Thraoians  and 
tlie  Ifaronites  (Pluloch.  Fr.  128). 

*  See  above,  ch.  69,  which  passage  is 
in  the  writer's  min<L  He  means  to 
saj  that  not  only  the  plain  of  Doriscus, 
bfiEt  the  whole  country  thence  to  the 
lAsns,  was  anciently  Ciconian.  Fer- 
lape  the  chapters  from  61  to  104  are 
a^  later  insertion,  breaking  the  oon- 
tinitity  of  the  original  narrative. 

With  respect  to  the  names  of  this 
district,  that  of  Gallaica,  which  seems 
to  point  at  an  original  Celtio  occupa. 
tkm,  tt  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  The 
Bnaatica  of  our  author  reappears  in 
the  PriantsB  of  Biny  (H.  N.  iv.  11), 
sod  in  Liry's  "Campus  Priaticus" 
(zxzriii.  41). 

'  Jlsroneia  was  a  place  of  some  con- 
seqaenoe,  situated  on  the  coast,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  Lissus  (Scylaz, 
Periplp.  65;  Ephor.  Fragm.74  ;  Li  v. 
xixi  I^  Ac,),  It  waa  a  colony  of  the 
Cbim  (Scymn*  Ch.  L  677).   The  name 


still  remains  in  the  modem  Marogna, 

*  Dicsea  appears  in  Scylaz  (Peripl. 
p.  65),  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(1.  s.  a)  and  Stephen.  It  was  never  a 
place  of  much  note,  and  probably  per- 
ished during  the  wars  of  Philip  (see 
B&hr  ad  loc.) . 

^  Abddra  was  founded  by  the  Teians 
(supra,  i.  168 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  669,  670). 
Its  exact  site  has,  I  believe,  never  been 
identified ;  though  Choiseul-Gtouffier 
(ii.  p.  113)  speaks  of  its  ruins  as  *'  dis- 
tinguishable at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Bay  of  Lagos,"  The  position 
which  is  given  it  on  our  maps,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Nestus,  and  only  six  or  seven  from 
Lake  Bistonis,  rests  mainly  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ptolemy,  who  interposes  a 
considerable  space  between  the  Nestus' 
embouchure  and  the  city.  Herodotus 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  river 
passed  through  the  city  (infra,  ch.  126). 
It  is  certain  that  there  are  now  no 
ruins  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
(Clarke's  Travels  in  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
422).  But  the  whole  country  is  here 
"a  flat  and  swampy  plain"  (ibid  p. 
425,  and  compare  p.  421) :  and  the 
course  of  the  Nestus  has  probably 
undergone  many  changes.  Scylax 
(Peripl.  p.  66)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  482) 
both  place  Abd6ra  immediately  east  of 
the  river. 

^  Lake  Ismaris  was  named  from  a 
town  Ismarum,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Ciconians  (Hom.  Od.ix.  40),  which 
is  identified  by  some  with  Maroneia 
(Ephor.  Fr.  74;  Hesyoh.  ad  voo.)     It 
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Lake  Ismaris  between  Maroneia  and  Stryme,  and  Lake 
Bistonis  near  Dicsea,  which  receives  the  waters  of  two  rivers, 
the  Travus  and  the  Gompsatus.^  Near  Abdera  there  was  no 
famous  lake  for  him  to  pass;  but  he  crossed  the  river  Nestus,' 
which  there  reaches  the  sea.  Proceeding  further  npon  his 
way,  he  passed  by  several  continental  cities,  one  of  them 
possessing  a  lake  nearly  thirty  furlongs  in  circuit,  full  of  fish, 
and  very  salt,  of  which  the  sumpter-beasts  only  drank,  and 
which  they  drained  dry.  The  name  of  this  city  was  Pistyrus.* 
All  these  towns,  which  were  Grecian,  and  lay  upon  the  coast, 
Xerxes  kept  upon  his  left  hand  as  he  passed  along. 

110.  iThe  following  are  the  Thracian  tribes  through  whose 
country  he  marched :  the  Pssti,  the  Ciconians,  the  Bistonians, 
the  Sapseans,  the  Dersseans,  the  Edonians,  and  the  Satrs.^ 
Some  of  these  dwelt  by  the  sea,  and  furnished  ships  to  the 
king's  fleet ;  while  others  lived  in  the  more  inland  parts,  and 
of  these  all  the  tribes  which  I  have  mentioned,  except  the 
SatrsB,  were  forced  to  serve  on  foot. 


does  not  exist  now.  Lake  Bistonis, 
which  is  the  modem  lake  of  Buntf 
derived  its  appellation  from  the  Bis- 
tonian  Thracians,  who  inhabited  its 
banks  (Seym.  Ch.  v.  673).  According 
to  Strabo,  it  had  been  formed,  within 
the  historic  period,  bj  the  bursting  in 
of  the  sea  (Strab.  i.  p.  87).  Probably 
it  shrank  in  size  after  it  was  joined  to 
the  sea  bj  a  canal. 

'  Only  one  river  of  uiy  size  (the 
Jardymly  Dere)  now  enters  the  lake  of 
Bum,  This  is  no  donbt  the  Travns. 
The  Gompsatus  may  be  the  stream 
which  reaches  the  sea  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  lake,  and  which,  if  the 
lake  were  somewhalf  larger,  would  run 
into  it  (see  Kiepert's  Atlas  Yon  Hellas, 
Blatt  zvi.). 

•The  Mesto,  or  Kara  8u,  This 
stream  at  present  falls  into  the  sea 
more  than  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
supposed  site  of  Abddra.  It  has  pro- 
bably changed  its  course  frequently 
(see  above,  p.  91,  note  •). 

^  There  are  some  salt  lakes  on  the 
shore,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Mesto, 


which  may  help  to  fix  the  site  of 
Pistyrus  (see  Leake's  Hap,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  end)  ;  but  this  whole 
district  is  unexplored  by  travellers. 

Stephen  mentions  Pistyrus  as  "  n/* 
oripoy  Bp^Kouf  4far6pioy "  (sub  voc. 
Compare  also  B/trripos).  Harpociation 
calls  the  place  Pisteira. 

*  These  tribes,  except  the  last,  sp- 
pear  to  be  enumerated  in  their  order 
from  east  to  west.  This  is  evident 
from  the  position  of  the  Ciconians, 
Bistonians,  and  Edonians,  which  else- 
where fixed  (supra,  chs.  108  and  109 ; 
and  infra,  ch.  114).  We  may  there- 
fore  place  the  Pasti,  of  whom  nothing 
else  is  known,  about  the  Hebrus,  be- 
tween the  Apsynthians  and  Ciconians, 
and  the  Sapaaans  (mentioned  by  Flin/) 
1.  s.  c.)  and  Derssoans  (mentioned  br 
Thucydides,  ii.  101)  about  the  Kestus 
— the  former  east,  the  latter  west  of 
that  river.  The  Satrae  (mentioned  by 
HecatsBus,  Fr.  128)  dwelt  inland 
above  the  Dersseans  (see  Leake's 
Northern  Greece,  iiL  p.  190). 


Cbap.  109^113. 
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111.  The  SatrsB,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  have  never 
jet  been  bronght  under  by  any  one,  bnt  continue  to  this  day 
a  free  and  tinconqnered  people,  unlike  the  other  Thracians.^ 
They  dwell  amid  lofty  mountains  clothed  with  forests  of 
different  trees  and  capped  with  snow,  and  are  very  valiant  in 
fight.  They  are  the  Thradans  who  have  an  oracle  of  Bacchus 
in  their  country,  which  is  situated  upon  their  highest  moun- 
tain-range. The  Bessi,^  a  Satrian  race,  deliver  the  oracles ; 
but  the  prophet,  as  at  Delphi,  is  a  woman ;  and  her  answers 
are  not  harder  to  read. 

112.  When  Xerxes  had  passed  through  the  region  men- 
tioned above,  he  came  next  to  the  Pierian  fortresses,  one  of 
whieh  is  called  Phagres,  and  another  Pergamus.®  Here  his 
Kne  of  march  lay  close  by  the  walls,  with  the  long  high  range 
of  Pangsum  ^  upon  his  right,  a  tract  in  which  there  are  mines 
both  of  gold  and  silver,^  some  worked  by  the  Fierians  and 
Odomantians,  but  the  greater  part  by  the  Satraa. 

118.  Xerxes  then  marched  through  the  country  of  the 
Pffionian  tribes — ^the  Doberians  and  the  PsBoplsB  * — ^which  lay 
to  the  north  of  Pangseum,  and,  advancing  westward,  reached 


*  Herodotnfl  aeefms  here  to  allnde  to 
the  conquests  of  the  OdrysBd,  which 
TxAhed  BO  many  Thracian  tribes  of 
their  independence  (Thnc7d.ii.  95-97) ; 
but  bii  itatement  is  oyerdiawn,  as  maj 
be  seen  from  Thnoydides. 

'  Hie  Besd  are  mentioned  hy  JAvy, 
{tbol  58)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  11) 
aa  a  distinct  Thzadan  race.  Their 
BBOM  is  probably  oonneoted  with  the 
title  Bas$areus,  by  which  the  Thracian 
Baedms  was  known  (Hor.  Od.  i.  zviii. 
11),  snd  with  the  terms  BcuraaptSf 
BmHfot,  Baa^a^,  K.  T.  X. 

*The  original  Pieria  was  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Haliacmion  and  the 
Peaeos.  When  this  was  conquered 
bf  fte  MaoedonianB,  the  inhabitants 
■ought  a  refuge  beyond  the  Strymon. 
I'faiigTes  was  their  principal  town 
(Tlra(7d.xL99;  Scylajc,  Peripl.  p.  64). 
^tiipJaoed,  with  some  probability,  at 
^^ioMi  and  PetigatnuB  at  Frdvitia 
(Iieake'siroiihem  Greece,  toI.  iii.  pp. 


177, 178). 

•  Vide  snpra,  v.  16. 

'  The  whole  region  from  Fhilippi 
and  Datum  on  the  east  to  Dysomm 
on  the  west  was  most  rich  in  the 
precions  metals.  Aristotle  rolates 
that  after  heavy  rains  "nuggets"  of 
virgin  gold  wero  often  found  of  above 
a  pound  weight  {Mp  fu^av).  Thero 
wero  two— -one  of  throe  pounds  and 
one  of  five — in  the  possession  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  (Be  Auso.  Mir.  p. 
833,  §  42.  See  also,  supra,  v.  17,  23 ; 
vi.  4iSi  infra,  ix.  75;  Strab.  vii.  p. 
481 ;  Thuc.  iv.  105;  Diod.  Sic.  zvi.  8 ; 
Appian,  B.  Civ.  iv.  105 ;  Justin,  viii. 
8;  Plin.  H.  K.vii.  56;  Ac.). 

'  These  Paeonian  tribes  have  been 
mentioned  beforo  in  connection  with 
the  same  locality  (supra,  v.  15,  16). 
The  army  of  Xerxes  evidently  divided 
about  Pergamns;  and  part  marohed 
north,  part  south  of  Pangenm.  (Vide 
infra,  ch.  121.) 
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the  river  Strymon  amd  the  city  Eion,  -whereof  Boges,  of  whom 
I  spoke  a  short  time  ago,'  and  who  was  then  still  alive,  was 
governor.  The  tract  of  land  lying  about  Mount  PangaBum,  is 
called  Phyllis ;  on  the  west  it  reaches  to  the  river  Angites,* 
which  flows  into  the  Strymon,  and  on  the  south  to  the 
Strymon  itself,  where  at  this  time  the  Magi  were  sacrificing 
white  horses  to  make  the  stream  favourable.^ 

114.  After  propitiating  the  stream  by  these  and  many  other 
magical  ceremonies,^  the  Persians  crossed  the  Strymon,  by 
bridges  made  before  their  arrival,  at  a  place  called  The  Nine 
Ways,^  which  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Edonians.  And 
when  they  learnt  that  the  name  of  the  place  was  The  Nine 
Ways,  they  took  nine  of  the  youths  of  the  land  and  as  many 
of  their  maidens,  and  buried  them  alive  on  the  spot.  Burying 
alive  is  a  Persian  custom.'  I  have  heard  that  Amestris,  the 
wife  of  Xerxes,  in  her  old  age  buried  alive  seven  pairs  of 
Persian  youths,  sons  of  illustrious  men,  as  a  thank-offering  to 
the  god  who  is  supposed  to  dwell  underneath  the  earth.' 


*  Snpra,  oh.  107. 

^  The  Angites  is  nndonbtedly  the 
river  of  AnghistOf  which  however  does 
not  now  join  the  Strymon,  but  flows 
into  the  Fains  Strymonicns  at  some 
distance  fiom  its  lower  extremity. 
(See  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  188.) 

*  The  victims  were  sacrificed  at  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  but  not  (as  Mr. 
Grote  says,  vol,  v.  p.  56)  "thrown 
into  it,"  or  allowed  to  poUnte  it  with 
their  blood  (Strab.  xv.  p.  1040).  The 
custom  continued  to  a  late  date  (see 
Tacit.  An.  vi.  87).  White  horses 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  es- 
pecially sacred  (snpra,  ch.  40). 

There  is  no  need  to  snppose,  with 
Klenker  (Appendix  to  Zendavesta, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  p.  24  et  seqq.)  and 
Bhode  (Heilige  Sage,  p.  512),  that 
Herodotus  has  misreported  this  occur, 
rence. 

0  Of  these  Strabo  (L  s.  a)  gives  the 
following  account : — 

"When  the  Persians,"  he  says, 
"come   to  a  lake,    a   stream,    or  a 


spring  of  water,  they  dig  a  pit,  and 
there  sacrifice  their  victim,  taking 
care  that  the  pure  liquid  near  them  be 
not  stained  with  the  blood,  siDce  that 
would  be  a  pollution.  The  flesh  of 
the  victim  is  then  placed  on  myrtle  or 
laurel  leaves,  and  the  Magi  set  it  on 
fire  with  taper  wands,  making  iocan* 
tations  aJl  the  while,  and  ponriog  a 
libation  of  oil  mingled  with  milk  and 
honey,  not  upon  the  fire  or  into  the 
water,  but  upon  the  ground." 

' Afterwards Amphipolis.  (See  note* 
on  Book  V.  ch.  126;  and  compare 
Thucyd.  i.  100,  and  iv.  102,  to  which 
may  be  added  Polysenus  (Strateg.  vi* 
68)  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (ad 
voc.)  The  Athenian  town  had  not 
been  founded  when  Herodotus  left 
Qreeoe  for  Italy ;  which  may  account 
for  his  omission  to  mention  it. 

'  See  note  '  on  Book  iii.  ch.  85. 

*  Is  this  Ahriman  T  or  does  Hero- 
dotus merely  speak  aa  a  Greek? 
Perhaps  the  latter  is  the  more  prob- 
able supposition. 
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115.  From  the  Strymon  the  army,  proceeding  westward, 

came  to  a  strip  of  shore,  on  which  there  stands  the  Grecian 

iovm  of  Argilus.^    This  shore,  and  the  whole  tract  above  it,  is 

called  Bisaltia.^    Passing  this,  and  keeping  on  the  left  hand 

the  Gulf  of  Fosideium,^  Xerxes  crossed  the  Sylean  plain,^  as  it 

is  called,  and  passing  by  Stagirus,^  a  Greek  city,  came  to 

Acanthus."    The  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  as  weU  as  those 

who  dwelt  about  Monnt  PangsBum,  were  forced  to  join  the 

annament,  like  those  others  of  whom  I  spoke  before;  the 

dwellers  along  the  coast  being  made  to  serve  in  the  fleet, 

while  those  who  lived  more  inland  had  to  follow  with  the  land 


^  AxgfloB,  like  San^  and  Staginu, 
WM  a  oolonjof  the  Andrians  (Thacyd. 
ir.  103  and  109).    It  was  ntnated  at 
aTeryabort  distance  from  Amphipolis, 
near  the  coasts  between  the  month  of 
the  Strymon  and  that  of  the  stream 
which  carries  off  the  snperflnoos  water 
from  Lake  Bolb^.      Colonel    Leake 
places  it  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain 
chain,  eight  miles  from  Amphipolis 
(Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  171  and 
loap).    According  to  Hezaolides  Fon- 
ticQs  it  was    originally  a   Thracian 
town  (Ft.  zlii.).    After  the  Pelopon. 
oesian  war  it  disappears  from  history. 
'  The  BisaltcB    were  a  biaye  and 
powerful  Thracian  people  (fortissimi 
^niii  liiv.  xlv.  80),  who,  though  con- 
quered by  the  Macedonians  (Thnoyd. 
ii.  99),    preseired    their   name    and 
nationality  for  many  centuries  after- 
vvdt.    They  seem,   while  retaining 
the  region  assigned  them  by  Hero- 
dotus, gradually   to   have   extended 
themaelTes  beyond  the  Strymon  nearly 
to  the  Nestns  (cf.  Lir.  zlr.  29,  80; 
and  Plin.  H.  N.  ir.  10, 11).  Herodotus 
in&nna  us  in  the  next  book  (oh.  116), 
that  at  this  time  they  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  refused  all  submission 
to  Xerxes.     Charon    of    Lampsacus 
told  a  strange  story  of  their  on  one 
oocasioa  attacking  Cardia!    (Fr.  9. 
See  the  introductory  Essay,  yol.  i.  p. 
1^,  note'*,   where  this  fragment  is 
pven  from  GoL  Hure's  translation). 

*  Fliny  mentions  Posideium   as  a 
^own  with  a  bay  in  this  locality  (H. 


K.  iy.  11).  I  believe  no  other  author 
speaks  of  it.  The  bay  intended  must 
be  a  portion  of  the  Qulf  of  Bendina. 
The  town  lay  close  to  the  coast  ("  in 
orA,*'  Rin.  1.  s.  o.) ;  but  its  exact  site 
has  still  to  be  discovered. 

^  By  the  Sylean  plain,  which  no 
other  writer  mentions,  is  to  be  tmder- 
stood  the  flat  tract,  about  a  mile  in 
width,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  drains  the  lake  of  Bolb^ 
{Benkia).  (See  Leake's  Northern 
Greece,  iii.  p.  168-170.)  It  is  uncer- 
tain whence  the  name  is  derived. 

'  Stagims  (now  Stavros,  Leake,  iii. 
pp.  167,  168;  or  perhaps  Nisvoro, 
Bowen,  p.  120)  is  said  by  Thucydides 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Andrians 
(iv.  88).  It  was  a  small  place,  and 
derives  all  its  celebrity  from  having 
g^ven  birth  to  Aristotle.  Some 
ancient  walls,  "  of  a  very  rough  and 
irregular  species,''  were  noticed  by 
Colonel  Leake  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  height  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  city.  Sir  G. 
Bowen  pleads  in  favour  of  the  claim  of 
Nisvoro  to  represent  Stagims,  1.  *'  the 
universal  tradition  of  the  Macedonian 
peasants,"  and  2.  the  situation,  which 
would  mkke  it  natural  that  the  army 
of  Xerxes  should  have  "  passed  it  by" 
whereas  they  would  have  passed 
thiwigh  Stavros.  He  also  found 
"substructions  of  Hellenic  masonry 
all  around,"  and  particularly  <*in  the 
beautiful  glen  to  the  west." 

*  Tide  Bupra^  vi.  44,  note  \ 
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forces.  The  road  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  took  remains  to 
this  day  nntouched :  the  Thracians  neither  plough  nor  sow  it, 
but  hold  it  in  great  honour. 

116.  On  reaching  Acanthus,  the  Persian  king,  seeing  the 
great  zeal  of  the  Acanthians  for  his  service,  and  hearing  what 
had  been  done  about  the  cutting,  took  them  into  the  number 
of  his  sworn  friends,  sent  them  as  a  present  a  Median  dress,^ 
and  besides  commended  them  highly. 

117.  It  was  while  he  remained  here  that  Artachsees,  who 
presided  over  the  canal,®  a  man  in  high  repute  with  Xerxes, 
and  by  birth  an  Achsemenid,  who  was  moreover  the  tallest  of 
all  the  Persians,  being  only  four  fingers  short  of  five  cubits, 
royal  measure,^  and  who  had  a  stronger  voice  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world,  fell  sick  and  died.  Xerxes  therefore,  who 
was  greatly  afiSicted  at  the  mischance,  carried  him  to  the 
tomb  and  buried  him  with  all  magnificence ;  while  the  whole 
army  helped  to  raise  a  mound  over  his  grave.^  The  Acan- 
thians, in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  offer'  sacrifice  to  this 
Artachsees  as  a  hero,^  invoking  him  in  their  prayers  by  name. 
But  king  Xerxes  sorrowed  greatly  over  his  death. 

118.  Now  the  Greeks  who  had  to  feed  the  army,  and  to 
entertain  Xerxes,  were  brought  thereby  to  the  very  extremity 
of  distress,  insomuch  that  some  of  them  were  forced  even  to 
forsake  house  and  home.  When  the  Thasians  received  and 
feasted  the  host,  on  account  of  their  possessions  upon  the 
mainland,®  Antipater,  the  son  of  Orges,  one  of  the  citizens  of 
best  repute,  and  the  man  to  whom  the  business  was  assigned, 


^  Compare  iii.  84,  and  note  *  ad  loo. 
Xerxes  contraoted  a  similar  friendship 
with  the  Abderites  (infra,  Tiii.  120). 

*  Snpra,  ch.  21.  The  presidency  of 
the  work  was  shared  between  him  and 
Bnbares. 

*  That  is,  abont  8  feet  2  inches. 

*  The  tomb  of  Artachsees  is  thought 
to  be  still  visible  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  catting,  near  the  sonthem 
shore,  the  supposed  site  of  San^.  See 
the  plan,  p.  21,  and  compare  the  paper 
by  H.  Forohammer  in  the  Journal  of 


the  Greographical  Society,  vol.  zvii.  p. 
149.  Bnt  it  would  appear  from  the 
words  of  Herodotus,  that  the  tomb  is 
rather  to  be  sought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Acanthus  {ErUso)  west  of  the 
cutting,  and  on  the  northeam  coast. 

*  Compare  the  conduct  of  the  people 
of  Amphipolis  with  regard  to  Brasidas 
(Thuoyd.  Y.  11 ;  Arist.  Eth.  Kia  v.  7, 

§1). 
'  Strym^,  and  other  placet  (suprsi 

oh.  108). 


/ 

/ 
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proved  that  the  cost  of  the  meal  was  four  hundred  talents 
of  silTer.* 

119.  And  estimates  almost  to  the  same  amount  were  made 
hy  tbe  snperintendents  in  other  cities.     For  the  entertain- 
ment, which  had  been  ordered  long  beforehand  and  was 
reckoned  to  be  of  mnch  consequence,  was,  in  the  manner  of  it, 
such  as  I  will  now  describe.     No  sooner  did  the  heralds  who 
brought  the  orders  ^  give  their  message,  than  in  every  city  the 
inhabitants  made  a  division  of  their  stores  of  com,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  grind  flour  of  wheat  and  of  barley  for  many  months 
together.     Besides  this,  they  purchased  the  best  cattle  that 
they  could  find,  and  fattened  them;   and  fed  poultry  and 
water-fowl  in  ponds  and  buildings,  to  be  in  readiness  for 
the  army ;  while  they  likewise  prepared  gold  and  silver  vases 
and  drinking-cups,  and  whatsoever  else  is  needed  for  the 
service  of  the  table.     These  last  preparations  were  made  for 
the  King  only,  and  those  who  sat  at  meat  with  him;   for 
the  rest  of  the  army  nothing  was  made  ready  beyond  the  food 
for  which  orders  had  been  given.     On  the  arrival  of  the 
Persians,   a  tent  ready   pitched   for  the  purpose,  received 
Xerxes,  who  took  his  rest  therein,  while  the  soldiers  remained 
under  the  open  heaven.    When  the  dinner  hour  came,  great 
was  the  toil  of  those  who  entertained  the  army ;  while  the 
gaests  ate  their  fill,  and  then,  after  passing  the  night  at  the 
place,  tore  down  the  royal  tent  next  morning,  and  seizing  its 
eontents,  carried  them  all  off,  leaving  nothing  behind. 

120.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Megacreon  of  Abdera 
wittily*  recommended  his  countrymen  "to  go  to  the  temples 
in  a  body,  men  and  women  alike,  and  there  take  their  station 
is  suppliants,  and  beseech  the  gods  that  they  would  in  future 
always  spare  them  one-half  of  the  woes  which  might  threaten 
thair  peace — ^thanking  them  at  the  same  time  very  warmly  for 


*  Kearif  100,0002.  of  oar  money— a 
nm  not  far  short  of  the  whole  annual 
ntemje  received  by  Athena  from  her 
>IHeB  jmder  the  rating  of  AristideB. 

yOL  IV. 


*  Snpra,  ph.  82. 

*  See  the  Introdactoiy  Essay,  vol.  i. 
p.  132,  note  >• 
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their  past  goodness  in  that  they  had  caused  Xerxes  to  be 
content  with  one  meal  in  the  day.*'  For  had  the  order  been 
to  provide  breakfast  for  the  Eing^  as  well  as  dinner,  the 
Abderites  must  either  have  fled  before  Xerxes  came,  or,  if 
they  awaited  his  coming,  have  been  bronght  to  absolute  min. 
As  it  was,  the  nations,  though  suffering  heavy  pressure, 
complied  nevertheless  with  the  directions  that  had  been 
given, 

121.  At  Acanthus  Xerxes  separated  from  his  fleet,  bidding 
the  captains  sail  on  ahead  and  await  his  coming  at  Therma,^ 
on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  the  place  from  which  the  bay  takes  its 
name.  Through  this  town  lay,  he  understood,  his  shortest 
road.  Previously,  his  order  of  march  had  been  the  following  :— 
from  Doriscus  to  Acanthus  his  land  force  had  proceeded  in 
three  bodies,  one  of  which  took  the  way  along  the  sea-shore  in 
company  with  the  fleet,  and  was  commanded  by  Mardonius 
and  Masistes,  while  another  pursued  an  inland  track  under 
Tritantsechmes  and  Gergis ;  the  third,  with  which  was  Xerxes 
himself,  marching  midway  between  the  other  two,  and  having 
for  its  leaders  Smerdomenes  and  Megabyzus.^ 

122.  The  fleet,  therefore,  after  leaving  the  Eing,  sailed 
through  the  channel  which  had  been  cut  for  it  by  Mount 
Athos,  and  came  into  the  bay  whereon  lie  the  cities  of  Assa, 
Pilorus,   Singus,   and  Sarta ;  *  from   all   which  it  received 


^  Therma  was  a  place  of  Bxnall  oon. 
sequence,  tiU  under  Caesander,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Alexander  (ab.  B.C. 
SOS),  it  became  Thessalonica,  when  it 
grew  to  be  the  most  important  city  of 
these  parts,  deserving  Livy's  title  of 
"nrbs  celeberrima"  (rlv.  80).  The 
great  Egnatian  road  connected  it  with 
Dyrrachinm.  (See  Strab.  vii.  pp.  467, 
468 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  10.) 

The  name  Thessalonica  remains  in 
the  Saloniki  of  the  present  day,  which 
gives  name  to  the  gulf  called  anciently 
the  Thermaic. 

*  See  above,  oh.  82,  where  the  same 
six  persons  were  named  as  the  gene- 
rals.in-chief. 

'  The  SinnM  Singiticns,  or  modem 


Golf  of  Aghian-oros,  Colonel  Leake 
places  Assa  at  Pirgardh{ki(i,  near  Capo 
Mavro,  Pilftms  at  Port  VvrvuHy  Sin. 
gas  at  Port  8iki6^  and  Sarta  at  Kar- 
tali.  All  these  towns  must  certaiolf 
have  lain  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Tor6n6,  between  the 
southern  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Athos, 
and  Cape  Dhrepano,  Singos,  from 
which  the  bay  derived  its  name,  was 
the  most  important.  It  occurs  in 
Thucydidea  (v.  18),  Pliny  (H.  N.  vr- 
10),  and  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  iii.  W» 
p.  92),  and  also  in  an  inscription 
(BOckh's  Corp.  Ins.  i.  p.  804).  The 
other  places  are  mentioned  only  h/ 
Stephen. 
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contingents.  Thence  it  stood  on  for  the  Thermaic  Gnlf,  and 
romding  Cape  Ampelns/®  the  promontory  of  the  Tordnaeans, 
passed  the  Grecian  cities  Tor6n6,  Galepsus,  Sermyla,  Mecy- 
bema,  and  Olynthns,^  receiving  from  each  a  number  of  ships 
and  men.    This  region  is  called  Sithonia.' 

123.  From  Cape  Ampelos  the  fleet  stretched  across  by  a 
short  course  to  Gape  Canastrseum,'  which  is  the  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Pallend  that  runs  out  furthest  into  the  sea/  and 
gathered  fresh  supplies  of  ships  and  men  from  Potidsea, 
Aphytis,  NeapoliSy  ^ga,  Therambus,  Scidne,  Mende,  and  Sane.' 


^  Gape  Ampelos  lay  eastward  of 
Gape  DexrluB,  aa  appears  from  Ptolem  j 
(Geograph.  L  s.  o.).  It  closed  the 
Sin^tic  Gulf  Tzpon  the  west,  and  most 
eitlier  have  b^a  the  modem  Cape 
Dkrepano,  or  a  point  still  further  to  the 
eastward.  Colonel  Leake  has  misplaced 
C^pes  Deirhis  and  Ampelos.  (Map  of 
Kcrthem  Greece  at  the  end  of  toL  i.) 
^  AD  these  were  places  of  some  con- 
sequence  except  Galepsns,  which  seems 
not  to  be  mentioned  by  any  other 
ancient  writer.  There  is  indeed  a 
Ga^LspBQBf  a  colony  of  the  Thasians,  of 
^ik^  we  hare  f  reqnent  notices,  both 
in  tlie  historians  and  the  geographers 
(Hecat-  Fr.  121 ;  Thucyd.  iy.  107,  v.  6  ; 
Syclaz,  PeripL  p.  64;  Liv.  xliy.  45; 
Phaloeh.  Fr.  128,  &c.) ;  bnt  it  lies  east- 
WBzd  of  the  Stxymon,  between  Fhagres 
cndCEsyma.  The  site  of  this  Gaiep- 
most  be  sought  for  on  the  coast 
TorftnS  and  Sermylia.  To- 
was  at  the  month  of  the  gulf. 
Fort  f  u/by  where  there  are  ex. 
remains,  stiU  called  by  the 
aeni  name  (Leake,  iii  p.  119).  Its 
iras  excellent  (lay.  xly.  80). 
Sennylia,  called  also  Hermylia  (Thn. 
<yd.  L  63),  was  in  the  recess  of  the 
%asf.  It  retains  its  ancient  appellation 
almost  unchanged  in  the  modem  Or» 
9»9Ua  (Leake,  iii.  p.  153),  Mecybema 
was  probably  at  MoUv6  (ib.  p.  155). 
Tbat  it  lay  oatside  the  peninsula  of 
FaU£ne,  between  Olynthos  and  Ser- 
mjlia,  appears  from  this  paseage,  as 
also  from  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  62). 
Becstens  must  have  been  mistaken 


in  calling  it  r^if  HoAA^*^'  (Steph. 
Bys.  ad  yoc).  It  was  a  yery  short 
distance  from  Olynthos  (Died.  Sic.  xii. 
77,  xyi.  53),  and  haying  been  taken  by 
the  Olynthians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (Thncyd.  y.  39),  became  the  nayal 
station  or  port  of  that  town  (Strab. 
yii.  p.  480).  Olynthns  is  too  well 
known  from  the  wars  of  Philip  to 
need  any  conmient.  Its  position  is 
marked  by  the  modem  yillage  of  Aio 
Mamas  (Leake,  p.  153),  where  yestiges 
of  the  ancient  city  are  still  to  be  found. 

'  The  Sithonians  were  probably  an 
ancient  Thraoian  people.  They  are 
found  on  the  Euxine,  as  well  as  in  the 
Toroneean  peninsula  (Plin.  H.  N.  iy. 
11).  Tradition  connected  them  with 
Oxpheus  ('*  Sithonii,  Orphei  yatis  geni- 
tores ; "  Flin.  ut  supra).  Sithon,  the 
father  of  Palldn^,  was  their  mythic 
progenitor  (Conon.  Narrat.  x.  p.  252, 
where  2l6wv  is  to  be  read  for  OtBuv ; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  yoo.  noAX^n?).  By  the 
Latin  writers,  the  name  is  used  as  a 
mere  synonym  for  Thraoian  (Virg. 
Eel.  X.  66 ;  Hor.  Od.  i.  xyiii.  9,  &c.). 

'  It  is  plain  from  this  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  ships  made  the  circuit  of 
the  bay  in  order  to  collect  ships  and 
men.  The  main  body  of  the  fleet  sailed 
across  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 

^  This  desoription  sufficiently  identi- 
fies  the  Canastrsoan  promontory  with 
the  modem  Cape  PaliUri;  other  ac- 
counts agree  (of.  Thuoyd.  iy.  110; 
Scyl.  PeripL  p.  62 ;  Liy.  xxxL  45 ;  and 
xliy.  11). 

^  The     situation    and     origin    of 
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These  are  the  cities  of  the  tract  called  anciently  Phlegra,  bnt 
now  Pallene.®  Hence  they  again  followed  the  coast,  still 
advancing  towards  the  place  appointed  by  the  king,  and  had 
accessions  from  all  the  cities  that  lie  near  Pallene,  and  border 
on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  whereof  the  names  are  Lipaxns,  Com- 
breia,  Lisas,  Gigonns,  Gampsa,  Smila,  and  ^n§a.^    The  tract 


PotidsMb  are  well  known  from  Thncy- 
dides  (i.  56-65).  Livy  relates  the 
change  by  which  it  became  Gas- 
Bandrea  (xliv.  11;  compare  Plin. 
H.  N.  iy.  10).  The  site  is  now  in 
part  oocnpied  by  the  village  of  Pinaka 
(Leake,  iii.  p.  152) .  Aphytis,  Neapolis, 
jEga,  and  Therambus,  were  places  of 
small  oonseqnence.  They  seem  all  to 
hare  lain  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
peninsnla.  The  first  is  mentioned  by 
Thncydides  (i.  64),  and  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  480) ;  the  first  and  last  by  Soylaz 
(Peripl.  1.  p.  0.).  Of  JEga  and  Neapolis 
no  other  notice  is  anywhere  found. 
Aphytis  is  placed  by  Leake  with  mnch 
probability  at  Athyto  (Northern 
Greece,  iii.  p.  156).  Neapolis  and 
^ga  are,  on  less  sure  grounds,  iden- 
tified respectively  with  Polykrono  and 
Kap8okh6r%  (ibid.  Map).  Therambna 
is  placed  a  little  inside  Cape  Cana- 
strffium  (ibid.  p.  156).  Scidne,  Mend^, 
and  San6,  lay  certainly  on  the  other 
aide  of  that  promontory,  towards  the 
west.  Scidnl  was  the  most  important 
of  these  cities.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  a  colony  from  Pelldn^  in  Achasa, 
and  to  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  (Thucyd.  iv.  120) — an 
indication  at  any  rate  of  very  high 
antiquity.  It  lay  probably  about  half- 
way between  Capes  Canastrasum 
(JPali&rx)  and  Posideum  {Po8sidhi\ 
certainly  nearer  to  the  former  than 
Mende  (Thucyd.  iv.  130).  Mend^  waa 
an  Eretrian  colony  (Thucyd.  iv.  123). 
It  was  situated  a  very  little  to  the 
east  of  Cape  Posideum  (ibid,  and  com- 
pare Liv.  xxxi.  45),  and  waa  famous 
for  the  softness  of  its  wine  (Phan. 
Eres.  Fr.  30).  Like  Scidn^,  it  suffered 
greatly  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(Thucyd.  iv.  130).  Concerning  San6 
but  little  18  known.    Strabo  barely 


mentions  it  (vii.  p.  480)..  Mela  (ii.  2) 
places  it  near  Cape  CanastrBBum ;  bat 
the  order  of  names  in  Herodotus  would 
lead  ua  to  look  for  it  between  Cape 
Possidhi  and  the  iathmus.  The 
Banaeana  of  Thucyd.  v.  18,  belong 
probably  to  the  other  8an6  (supra, 
ch.22). 

'  Phlegra,  the  ancient  home  of  the 
giants  whom  Hercules  slew,  was  by 
some  placed  in  Itialy,  about  Yesuvias 
(Polyb.  III.  xoi.  7;  Died.  Sic.  iv.  21, 
who  quotes  Timseus),  by  others  iden 
tified  with  PaUdn^  (Strab.  vii.  p.  4^ 
Eph.  ap.  Theon.  Progymn.  Fr.  70 
Theagen.  Fr.  11 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionrs 
Per.  327;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voo.  IlaAA^ni; 
compare  Apollod.  i.  vi.  §  1).  The 
name  Phlegra  was  supposed  to  mark 
the  destruction  of  the  g^anta  by  light- 
ning (Eustath.  1.  8.  c).  PallSn^  or 
Pelldn^  (Thucyd.  passim)  waa  the 
name  of  the  peninsula  extending  from 
Potidsea  to  Cape  Canastrseum  (Lir. 
zliv.  11).  It  waa  aupposed  to  hare 
derived  its  appellation  from  the 
Achsean  town  whence  Sci6n^  claimed 
to  have  been  founded  (aee  the  pre- 
ceding  note).  The  tract  was  cele. 
brated  for  its  fertility  (Liv.  zliv.  10, 
xlv.  30). 

'  These  towns  must  all  of  them  have 
lain  on  the  coast  between  the  Potid»an 
isthmus  and  Therma.  Except  JEnea 
they  were  of  little  consequence.  Most 
of  them  seem  to  have  fallen  into  decay 
when  Thessalonica  and  Cassandrea 
were  built,  .^nda  was  at  Cape  Kara- 
humu  (^ndnm),  fifteen  miles  (Boman) 
from  Therma,  opposite  the  mouth  cf 
the  Haliacmon  (see  Leake,  iii.  p.  451- 
454,  and  of.  Liv.  xliv.  10).  It  was 
situated  in  a  fertile  territory  (**  fertili 
Bgro,'*  Liv.),  and  waa  from  its  position 
an  important  station  (Liv.  xliv.  32). 
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where  these  towns  lie  still  retains  its  old  name  of  Crosssea.^ 
After  passing  ^nea,  the  city  which  I  last  named,  the  fleet 
found  itself  arrived  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,^  off  the  land  of 
Mygdonia.^  And  so  at  length  they  reached  Therma,  the 
appointed  place,  and  came  likewise  to  Sindus^  and  Ghalestra 
upon  the  river  Axius,®  which  separates  Bottisea*  from  Myg- 
donia.  Bottisea  has  a  scanty  sea-board^  which  is  occupied  by 
the  two  cities  IchnsB  and  Fella.^ 


Tradition  ascribed  its  fonndation  to 
the  great  2Bneas  (Liv.  zl.  4).  Gigdnns 
was  probably  at  ApcmomC  (Leake,  ilL 
p.  453).  It  is  mentioned  by  Thnpy- 
dides  (i.  61).  Smila  and  Lipazns 
were  known  to  HecatsBns  (Fr.  llS, 
119).  Of  C6mbreia  and  Lisas  there  is 
no  other  notice.  Campsa  is  clearly 
the  Capsa  of  Stephen,  which  he  calls 
a  town  of  Chalcidio^,  near  FalUn^ 
situated  on  the  Thermaic  Gnlf  (ad 
TOC.  KiC^o. 

*  Crosisor  Cmssoa  is  the  name  more 
commonly  given  to  this  district  (see 
Thncyd.  ii.  79;  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  47> 
49;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  yoc.)i  which  is 
now  called  KalamaritL  In  the  later 
times  of  Greece  it  was  considered  a 
portion  of  Mygdonia  (Steph.  Byz., 
who  quotes  Strabo). 

*  Herodotns  confines  the  name  of 
the  Thermaic  Gulf  to  the  small  bay 
contained  within  the  ^nean  promon- 
tory and  the  month  of  the  Azins 
(Va/rdharC),  It  had  nsnally  a  far 
wider  acceptation  (Scylaz,  Feripl.  p. 
61;  Plin.  H.  N.  iy.  10;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  479 ;  FtoL  iii.  13,  p.  92). 

^  The  name  Mygdonia  was  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  tract 
between  the  Strymon  and  the  Azios 
^hucyd.  ii.  99).  The  Mygdones,  ac- 
ooording  to  Flmy,  were  a  Fasonian 
people  (L  s.  c). 

'  No  other  writer  mentions  Sindns, 
ezcept  Stephen,  who  writes  the  name 
Sintbns.  It  probably  ezperienced  the 
same  fate  as  Ghalestra  (see  the  nezt 
note).    The  site  cannot  be  fized. 

'  Ghalestra  (or  Ghalastra)  was,  ac- 
cording to  Hecataens  (Fr.  116),  a 
ThzmoiBn  city.     It  lay  on  the  right 


bank  of  the  Ajdos  (Strab.  vii.  p.  479). 
The  port  and  town,  both  called  by  the 
same  name,  were  separated  by  an  in- 
terval (Steph.  Byz.  sd  voc).  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  480),  the  inhabi- 
tants  were  transferred  to  Thessalonica 
on  its  fonndation  by  Gassander.  Still 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  city  as  ezisting  in 
his  day:  "in  or&  sinns  Macedonici 
oppidom  Ghalastra"  (H.  K.  iv.  10). 
The  Azios  is  beyond  a  doubt  the 
VardhaH  (see  Leake,  iii.  p.  258). 

^  The  western  mnst  be  distinguished 
from  the  eastern  Bottisoa.  The  western 
tract,  which  lay  between  the  Azios 
and  the  Haliacmon  (infra,  ch.  127), 
was  the  original  settlemexft  of  the 
nation.  From  this  the  Bottiseans  were 
driven  by  the  Macedonians,  when  they 
foond  a  refoge  with  the  Ghalcideans 
in  the  coontry  above  Falldn^  (Thocyd. 
ii.  99;  Herod,  viii.  127).  Still  the 
western  Bottisoa  retained  its  name 
(Thocyd.  ii.  100). 

'  Fella  (which  became  onder  Philip 
the  capital  of  Macedonia)  was  not 
npon  the  coasts  as  we  shoold  gather 
from  this  passage,  bot  above  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  borders  of 
a  lake  formed  by  the  overflowings  of 
the  Lydias  (Scylaz,  Feripl.  p.  61 ;  Liv. 
zliv.  46).  Its  ezact  site  is  fized  by 
Golonel  Leake  at  a  place  where  there 
are  eztensive  remains,  not  far  from 
Jannitza  (Northern  Greece,  iii.  p.  262). 
It  has  been  sopposed  that  Ichnao  was 
also  an  inland  town  (Kiepert's  Atlas, 
Blatt  zvi. ;  Mannert,  vii.  p.  605). 
Bat  Pliny  agrees  with  Herodotos  in 
placing  it  npon  the  coast  ("in  orA," 
H.N.iv.lO). 
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124.  So  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  Azins,  and  off  Therma, 
and  the  to^wns  that  lay  between,  waiting  the  Eing*8  coming. 
Xerxes,  meanwhile,  with  his  land  force*  left  Acanthus,  and 
started  for  Therma,  taking  his  way  across  the  land.  This  road 
led  him  through  FsBonia^  and  Grestonia^  to  the  river  Echei- 
ddrus,*  which,  rising  in  the  country  of  the  Crestonians,  flows 
through  Mygdonia,  and  reaches  the  sea  near  the  marsh  upon 
the  Axius. 

125.  Upon  this  march  the  camels  that  carried  the  pro- 
visions of  the  army  were  set  upon  by  lions,  which  left  their 
lairs  and  came  down  by  night,  but  spared  the  men  and  the 
Bumpter-beasts,  while  they  made  the  camels  their  prey.  I 
marvel  what  may  have  been  the  cause  which  compelled  the 
lions  to  leave  the  other  animals  untouched  and  attack  the 
camels,  when  they  had  never  seen  that  beast  before,  nor  bad 
any  experience  of  it. 

126.  That  whole  region  is  full  of  lions,  and  wild  bulls,^° 


*  The  bulk  of  tlie  land  force  wonld 
nndoabtedly  have  kept  the  direct  road 
through  Apollonia  which  St.  Paul  fol- 
lowed (ActB  zvii.  1 ;  oomp.  Antonin. 
Itin.  p.  22) ;  while  Xerxes,  with  his 
immediate  attendants,  visited  Acan- 
thus, to  see  the  canal,  and  then  re- 
joined the  main  army  by  a  monntain- 
path  which  fell  into  the  main  road 
beyond  Apollonia. 

^  Herodotus  appears  here,  as  in  ▼. 
17,  to  extend  Feeonia  beyond  the  Stry. 
mon,  and  to  include  in  it  portions  of 
what  are  commonly  called  Mygdonia 
and  Bisaltia. 

^  The  Crestonia  of  Herodotns  is 
clearly  the  Grestonia  or  Grestonsea  of 
other  writers  (Thuc.  ii.  99, 100;  Theo- 
pomp.  Fr.  265),  which  commonly  oc- 
curs in  close  connection  with  Bisaltia 
(vide  supra,  ch.  115)  and  Mygdonia. 
Besides  the  upper  valley  of  the  Echei- 
ddims,  this  district  appears  to  have  con- 
tained the  country  between  that  river 
and  the  mountain  range  of  Khortiatzi, 
Within  this  region  must  be  placed 
the  ancient  Pelasgic  town  of  Creston 
(supra,  L  67  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc). 


•  The  EcheidAroB  !■  nndoubtedlj 
the  OallikOf  which  flows  from  the 
range  of  Karadagh  (Ceroine),  and  mn* 
ning  nearly  due  south,  empties  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Salonikij  five  or  six 
miles  west  of  the  city  (Leake,  iiL  p. 
439).  A  large  salt  marsh  lies  between 
its  mouth  and  that  of  the  Aziua  (ib. 
p.  437). 

10  The  wild  bull  of  Herodotos  is 
probably  the  bonasns  of  Aristotle, 
which  he  describes  as  a  native  of 
Pceonia,  dwelling  in  Mt.  Messapios, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between 
PSBonia  and  Hsddica.  In  appearanoe, 
size,  and  voice,  he  says,  the  bonasns 
resembled  the  ox.  It  had  a  mase; 
its  colour  was  tawny;  and  it  was 
hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh.  The 
horns  were  curved,  and  turned  towards 
one  another,  so  as  to  be  useless  for 
attack.  Their  length  exceeded  a  Fpan 
(9  inches) ;  and  they  were  so  thick 
that  each  held  nearly  three  pints; 
their  colour  was  a  shining  black  (Hist. 
An.  ix.  45 ;  compare  Flin.  H.  K.  riii. 
16 ;  and  see  also  ^lian,  Kat.  An.  vii. 
3  i  Pausan.  ix.  xxi,  2 ;  Athen.  Deipn. 
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^ib  gigantic  boms  which  axe  brought  into  Greece.   The  lions 

UQ  confined  within  the  tract  lying  between  the  river  Nestus 

(^\uch  flows  through  Abdera")  on  the  one  side,  and  the 

Achdons  (which  waters  Acamania)  on  the  other.^     No  one 

ever  sees  a  lion  in  the  fore  part^  of  Europe  east  of  the  Nestus, 

nor  through  the  entire  continent  west  of  the  Acheloiis ;  but  in 

ike  space  between  these  bounds  lions  are  found.^ 

127.  On  reaching  Therma  Xerxes  halted  his  army,  which 
encamped  along  the  coast,  beginning  at  the  city  of  Therma 
in  Mygdonia,  and  stretchiag  out  as  far  as  the  rivers  Lydias 
and  Haliacmon,^  two  streams  which,  mingling  their  waters  in 
one,  form  the  boimdaiy  between  Bottisea  and  Macedonia. 
Such  was  the  extent  of  country  through  which  the  barbarians 
encamped.  The  rivers  here  mentioned  were  all  of  them  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  troops^  except  the  Echeidorus,  which  was 
drunk  dry. 

|28.  From  Therma  Xerxes  beheld  the  Thessalian  moun- 
tains, Olympus  and  Ossa,^  which  are  of  a  wonderful  height. 


zL  51,  Ac).  The  bonaBoa-  has  been 
tikooght  to  be  the  modem  auroch; 
but  Sir  6.  G.  LewiB  regards  it  as  "  a 
EpedeB  at  wild  oz,  cognate,  but  not 
identical,  with  the  anerochs  "  ('  Notes 
and  Queries,'  No.  210). 

"  See  abore,  ctu  109,  note^ 
^  Vide  sapra,  ii.  10, 
^  We  have  here  an  indication  that 
tbis  part  of  the  work  was  written  in 
Asia.  To  an  Asiatic  idone  wonld  the 
]tet  o{  Emrope  east  of  the  Nestos  be 
Uie/or«part. 

'CoL   Mare    ridiooles    this  whole 

^Uxy  of  the  lions,  and  denies  that  the 

^fm  can  have  ever  been  indigenons  in 

Europe  (Lit.  of  Greece,   vol.  ir.  p. 

^.     He  beUeves  that  **  the  crea- 

(om  alladed  to,    if   not  altogether 

fictitiooe,  may  safely  be  classed  as 

■woe  species  of   lynx  or  wild  cat." 

^nt  Aristotle,  a  native  of  this  district, 

^'nikea  the  same  statement  as  Hero- 

*iotM  (Hist.  Anim.  vi.  31)  ;  and  Pliny 

f^OoiTB  him    (H.  N.    viii.    16).      Dio 

^^lostom  mentions  that  by  his  time 

foi  120)  lions  had  disappeared  from 


Europe  (Orat.  zzi.  p.  269  C).  See  on 
this  subject  two  excellent  papers  by 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,* 
No.  187,  and  No.  213.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
proves  that  on  every  ground  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  is  entitled  to  ac- 
ceptance. 

*  The  Lydias  and  Haliaomonare  the 
modem  Karasmdk,  and  Ing4ka/ra,  or 
VUtritza,  At  present  the  Lydias 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Axius  (Fdrd. 
hari)  near  its  mouth.  From  the  time 
of  Scylax  (b.c.  350)  to  that  of  Ptolemy 
(a.d.  140),  it  had  an  embouchure  of  its 
own,  distinct  alike  from  that  of  the 
Haliacmon  and  that  of  the  Axius 
(Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  61 ;  Strabo,  vii.  p. 
479 ;  Ptol.  iii.  13,  p.  92).  In  great 
alluvial  plains,  like  this  of  the  ancient 
Bottiasa,  the  courses  of  rivers  are 
liable  to  continual  changes  (compare 
the  changes  of  the  rivers  in  Lower 
Babylonia,  and  in  Cilicia  Campestria, 
supra,  vol.  u  p.  878,  note^,  and  pp. 
685.588). 

*  In  clear  weather  Olympus  and  Ossa 
are  in  full  view  from  Therma  (fitkloniki) , 
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Here,  learning  thai  there  lay  between  these  mountains  a 
narrow  gorge*  through  which  the  river  Peneus  ran,  and  where 
there  was  a  road  that  gave  an  entrance  into  Thessaly,  he 
formed  the  wish  to  go  by  sea  himself,  and  examine  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  His  design  was  to  lead  his  army  by  the  npper 
road  through  the  country  of  the  inland  Macedonians,  and  so 
to  enter  Perrhsebia,®  and  come  down  by  the  city  of  Gonnus ;' 


thongb  the  latter  is  more  than  seventy 
iDiles  distant  (Clarke's  TravelSf  ch.  xi. 
p.  872 ;  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  240).  Olympos,  still  called 
Elynibo,  is  tiie  highest  of  the  Thessalian 
monntains.  Its  principal  summit  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  above  6000  feet 
ib.  p.  342).  It  is  covered  with  snow 
dnring  a  great  portion  of  the  year. 
Ossa,  the  modem  Kissavo,  to  the  sonth 
of  the  Fenens,  is  inferior  in  height,  bnt 
even  more  striking  in  appearance.  It 
Bcaroely  exceeds  5000  feet;  bat  its 
conical  peak,  often  capped  with  snow, 
and  its  well-wooded  slopes,  thickly 
covered  with  beeches,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  beantifhl  of  the  Greek  moan- 
tains  (see  Leake,  i.  p.  434;  iv.  p.  411). 
0  This  description  of  the  pass  of 
Temp^  (vide  infra,  ch.  173),  though 
brief,  is  remarkably  accurate.  Modem 
travellers  observe  that  Temp^  has  im- 
properly been  termed  a  valley.  "  Tem- 
p^"  says  a  recent  tourist  of  remark- 
able powers  of  description,  "  is  not  a 
vale — ^it  is  a  narrow  pass — and  though 
extremely  beautiful  on  account  of  l^e 
precipitous  rocks  on  each  side,  the 
Peneus  flowing  deep  in  the  midst  be- 
tween the  rich  overhanging  plane- 
woods,  still  its  character  is  distinctly 
that  of  a  ravine  or  gorge.  In  some 
parts  the  pass,  which  is  five  or  six 
miles  firom  end  to  end,  is  so  narrow  as 
merely  to  admit  the  road  and  the 
river ;  in  others  the  rocks  recede  from 
the  stream,  and  there  is  a  little  space 
of  green  meadow.  The  oUfEs  them- 
selves are  very  lofty,  and  beauti- 
fully hung  with  creepers  and  other 
foliage  **  (Lear*s  Tour  in  Albania,  &o., 
pp.  409,  410).  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  with  this  account  the  two 


well-known  descriptiona  of  the  Latin 
writers. 

'*Sunt  Tempe  saltus,  etiamsi  nou 
bello  fiat  infestus,  transitu  difficilis. 
Nam  prsDter  angustias  per  quinque 
millia,  qu4  exiguum  jumento  onusto 
iter  est,  rupes  utrinque  iti  absciss  sunt 
ut  despici  vix  sine  vertigine  quidam 
simul  oculorum  animique  possit.  Ter- 
ret  et  sonitus  et  altitudo  per  mediam 
vallem  finentis  Penei  amnis.'*  ^Qjif* 
xUv.  6.) 

"In  eo  cursn  (sc.  Penei  flnminis) 
Tempe  vocantur  quinque  millia  pas- 
suum  long^tudine,  et  ferme  ses^^ni- 
jugeri  latitudine,  ultrik  visum  hominis 
attollentibus  se  dextrft  Isavftque  leniter 
oonvexis  jugps.  Intils  verd  luco  viri- 
dante  aliabitur  Fenens,  viridis  cal- 
oulo|(?),  amcBnus  circle  ripas  gramine 
canorus  avium  oonoento."  (Plin. 
H.  N.  iv.  8.) 

*  Perrhaabia  was  the  country  west 
and  south  of  Olympus,  watered  by  the 
streams  which  form  the  river  Titare- 
sius.  It  did  not  reach  to  the  sea 
(Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  60,  iv  fitffoytla 
iroucova'iy  MOvos  Tltfi^tu$ol,  *ZK\iivts), 
being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Olympic  chain.  The  FerrhsBbians,  at 
a  later  time,  were  subject  to  the 
Thessalians  (Thuc.  iv.  78).  For  the 
exact  route  pursued  by  XeixeSyVide 
infra,  ch.  173. 

'  Gonnus  waa  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  pass  of  Temp^,  near  the 
modern  Jkreli  (See  Leake,  iii.  p.  389). 
It  commanded  two  passes,  one  leading 
across  the  flanks  of  Olympus  to  Hera- 
cleia  and  Dium,  the  other  by  Olodsson, 
Fythium,  and  Petra,  round  Olympus, 
to  Pydna  and  Methdn^.  It  was  thoa 
always  a  place  of  consequence,  and 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  oonsiderable 
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for  lie  -was  told  that  that  way  was  the  most  secure.  No  sooner 
tlierefore  had  he  formed  this  wish  than  he  acted  accordingly. 
Embarking,  as  was  his  wont  on  all  such  occasions,  aboard  a 
Bidonian  vessel,®  he  gave  the  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to 
get  under  weigh,  and  quitting  his  land  army,  set  sail  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Peneus.  Here  the  view  of  the  mouth  caused 
him  to  wonder  greatly ;  and,  sending  for  his  guides,  he  asked 
them  whether  it  were  possible  to  turn  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  make  it  reach  the  sea  at  any  other  point. 

129.  Now  there  is  a  tradition  that  Thessaly  was  in  ancient 
times  a  lake,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  huge  hills.  Ossa  and 
Pelion— ranges  which  join  at  the  foot' — do  in  fact  inclose  it 
upon  the  east,  while  Olympus  forms  a  barrier  upon  the  north  ,^ 
Fmdus  upon  the  west,^  and  Othrys  towards  the  south.'  The 
tract  contained  within  these  mountains,  which  is  a  deep  basin, 
is  called  Thessaly.  Many  rivers  pour  their  waters  into  it ;  but 
five  of  them  are  of  more  note  than  the  rest/  namely,  the 


sbengtli  (see  Liv.  xxxvL  10 ;  z]ii.  64 
aad  &7 ;  xliv.  6) .  Bemaina  of  an  ancient 
HeUeoic  town  have  been  discovered  in 
tiiiB  positioD,  which  go  by  the  name  of 
L^k6sUmo  (Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  384). 

•  Snpra,  oh.  100. 

*  Meant  Pelinm  (the  modem  Ples~ 
»(ikC)  h'es  Bonth-east  of  Ossa  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  40  miles.    The  bases  of 
the  two  moontains  nevertheless  join, 
w  Eerodotns  states.    Colonel  Leake 
njs,   "The  only  deficiency  in  this 
bttotifnl  sitoation   (the  situation  of 
AglUa)  is  that  of  a  view  of  the  sea,  of 
which,  although  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, it  is  deprived  by  a  ridge,  noticed 
by  Herodotus,  which  closes  the  valley 
^  Dhdnanif  and  unites  the  last  falls 
ol(^and  Pelium  "  (Northern  Greece, 
iT.p.4Il). 

Tbe  height  of  Pelimn  is  estimated 

at  SSOOfeet.     It  is  richly  clothed  with 

vood^  aearl/  to  the  summit  (n^Aiov 

wotipvX\o¥,  Horn-),  producing  ches- 

laU,  caks,  planes,  and  towards  the 

top  "a  forest  of  beeches  "  (Leake,  iv. 

p.9SS), 
1  The  name  of  Olympna  is  here  ap- 


plied to  the  entire  range,  called  some- 
times the  Cambunian  (Liv.  xlii.  58* 
zliv.  2),  which  stretches  westward 
from  the  Olympic  summit,  separating 
between  the  valley  of  the  Haliaomon 
and  that  of  the  Peneus  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

3  Mount  Pindus,  the  back-bone  of 
Greece,  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
north  and  south,  from  the  41st  to  the 
S9th  parallel.  It  attains  an  elevation 
in  places  of  about  6000  feet. 

'  Othrys,  now  Mount  lirako,  is  situ- 
ated due  south  of  Ossa,  and  south-west 
of  Pelion.  Its  height  is  estimated  at 
5670  feet.  It  is  connected  with  Pindus 
by  a  chain  of  hills,  averaging  8000  or 
4000  feet,  and  running  nearly  due 
west,  and  with  Pelion  by  a  curved 
range  which  skirts  the  Gulf  of  Volo 
(Sinus  PagassBus)  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  from  the  shore  (see  Leake, 
vol.  iv.  ch.  40,  and  map). 

^  To  these  five  Pliny  adds  a  sixth, 
the  PhcBuiz  (H.  K.  iv.  8),  and  Lucan 
three  more,  the  Asopus,  the  Melas, 
and  the  Titaresius  (Phsrs.  vi.  874- 
376.)    But  these  streams,  except  the 
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PenetLS,  the  Apidanns,  the  Onochdnns,  the  EnipetLS^  and  the 
Pamisus.  These  streams  flow  down  from  the  momitams 
which  surromid  Thessaly,  and,  meeting  in  the  plain,  mingle 
their  waters  together,  and  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea 
by  a  single  outlet,  which  is  a  gorge  of  extreme  narrowness. 
After  the  junction  all  the  other  names  disappear,  and  the 
river  is  known  as  the  Feneus.  It  is  said  that  of  old  the  gorge 
which  allows  the  waters  an  outlet  did  not  exist;  accordingly  the 
rivers,  which  were  then,  as  well  as  the  Lake  Bcebeis,^  without 
names,  but  flowed  with  as  much  water  as  at  present,  made 
Thessaly  a  sea.     The  Thessalians  tell  us  that  the  gorge 


Titaresins,  Beem  to  have  been  tribn- 
tariea  of  the  Apidanns  (Leake,  iv.  p. 
615).  The  Titaresios  is  not  incladed 
by  Herodotus  among  the  rivers  of 
Thessaly,  being  regarded  by  him  as 
belonging  to  Perrluebia  (see  note  *,  p. 
104).  With  respect  to  the  five  streams 
which  he  names,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Peneos  is  the  Salamoria^  the  main 
river,  which,  rising  at  the  Zygos  of 
Metzovo,  tudb  yrith  a  course  at  first 
south-east,  and  then  oast  to  the  general 
meeting  of  the  waters  near  KoloJcotd 
(Leake,  iv.  p.  318).  The  Enipeus  is 
also  beyond  a  doubt  the  Fersaltti, 
for  it  flowed  from  Othrys  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  516;  Yib.  Sequest.  de  finmin.  p.  9), 
and  passed  by  Fharsalus  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  625).  About  the  other  streams 
there  is  some  uncertainty.  The  Api. 
danus  (or  Epidanus,  infra,  oh.  196)  was 
a  tributary  of  the  Enipeus  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  516),  flowing  from  nearly  the  same 
quarter  (ib.  Eurip.  Heo.  451-453),  and 
therefore  must  be  either  the  river  of 
Vrysid,  or  that  of  Sofddhes,  probably 
the  former  (Leake,  iv.  p.  320).  The 
Onochdnns  has  been  thought  to  be  the 
river  of  Supli  (ib.  p.  514).  This  stream 
would  undoubtedly  have  lain  upon  the 
route  of  Xerxes,  and  may  easily  have 
failed  his  army,  for  it  is  a  mere  sum. 
mer  torrent  (infra,  ch.  196)  ;  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  tributary  of  the 
Peneus  at  all,  and  the  position  that  it 
occupies,  as  well  in  the  list  of  Pliny  as 
in    that   of    Herodotus  ("Apidanus, 


Onochdnns,  Enipeus  " — "  Enipeus,  One 
ohdnus,  Pamisus "),  appear  to  me 
insurmountable  objections  to  Colonel 
Leake's  theory.  The  Onochdnns  most 
have  been  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Enipeus  and  Apidanns,  and  may,  1 
think,  most  probably  be  identified  with 
the  So/ddhes  stream,  which  is  also  "  a 
torrent  often  dry  in  summer  "  (Leake, 
p.  321).  A  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
may  have  taken  a  course  as  far  inland 
as  this,  since  it  was  politic  to  spread 
the  army  over  a  large  space  both  to 
obtain  supplies,  and  to  coUect  addi- 
tional troops.  The  last  stream,  the 
Pamisus,  may  well  be  (as  Colonel 
Leake  supposes,  iv.  p.  514)  the  BliuH 
or  Miisdki  river. 

^  Lake  Bcebdis,  so  oaUed  from  a 
small  town  Boeb^  at  its  eastern  ex. 
tremity  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  632),  is  the 
modern  lake  of  ^arla,  apiece  of  water 
which  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  and 
which  varies  greatly  in  its  dimensions 
at  different  seasons,  being  derived 
chiefly  from  the  overflowings  of  the 
Peneus.  When  this  river  is  much 
swollen,  a  channel  situated  at  a  short 
distance  below  Larissa  conducts  the 
superfluous  waters  into  the  lake  now 
called  Karatjatr,  and  anciently  Nes- 
sonis.  From  this  basin  they  flow  on 
down  the  Asmdk  river  into  the  lake  of 
Karla,  which  is  fed  also  by  a  number 
of  small  streams  descending  from  the 
flanks  of  Pelinm  (see  Leake,  iv.  p.  403 
and  p.  425). 
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timmgh  ^bicli  the  water  escapes  was  caused  by  Neptune ;  and 
this  is  likely  enough ;  at  least  any  man  who  believes  that 
Neptune  causes  earthquakes,  and  that  chasms  so  produced 
are  his  handiwork,  would  say,  upon  seeing  this  rent,  that 
Neptone  did  it.  For  it  plainly  appeared  to  me  that  the  hills 
had  been  torn  asunder  by  an  earthquake.' 

130.  When  Xerxes  therefore  asked  the  guides  if  there  were 
aDj  other  outlet  by  which  the  waters  could  reach  the  sea,  they, 
being  men  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  country, 
made  answer — 

**  0  King !  there  is  no  other  passage  by  which  this  stream 
can  empty  itself  into  the  sea  save  that  which  thine  eye  beholds. 
For  Thessaly  is  girt  about  with  a  circlet  of  hills." 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  observed  upon  this — 
"Wise  men  truly  are  they  of  Thessaly,  and  good  reason  had 
fhey  to  change  their  minds  in  time^  and  consult  for  their  own 
safety.  For,  to  pass  by  other  matters,  they  must  have  felt 
that  they  lived  in  a  coimtry  which  may  easily  be  brought  under 
and  subdued.  Nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  turn  the  river 
upon  their  lands  by  an  embankment  which  should  fill  up  the 
gorge  and  force  the  stream  from  its  present  channel,  and  lo ! 
all  Thessaly,  except  the  mountains^  would  at  once  be  laid 
under  water." 

The  king  aimed  in  this  speech  at  the  sons  of  Aleuas,^  who 
^ere  Thessalians,  and  had  been  the  fjrst  of  all  the  Greeks  to 
make  submission  to  him.  He  thought  that  they  had  made 
their  friendly  offers  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people.^    So 


*  Modem  scieiioe  will  scarcely  qnar- 
>dl  witii  ibis  deacription  of  Thessalyi 
^hkh.  ihows  Herodotus  to  have  had 
tbe  eye  of  a  physical  geographer,  and 
the  imagination  of  a  geologist.  That 
tlw  TUt  plain  of  ThessaJy  was  origin- 
^y  a  l^e,  and  that  the  gorge  of 
Tempe  was  cut  through  by  the  action 
^  water,  assisted  in  some  measore  by 
^kanic  agency,  is  what  the  modem 
geologist  would  consider  indubitable. 
He  WDo/d  regard  the  change  indeed  as 
ku  fgd^i*n  Uiaa  Herodotus  may  have 


thought  it,  and  would  substitute  for 
"  an  earthquake,"  "  a  series  of  volcanio 
moyements."  See  Hawkins  in  Wal- 
pole's  Turkey,  p.  523. 

7  Xerxes  alludes  here  to  the  attempt 
which  the  Thessalians  made  to  induce 
the  Greeks  to  defend  Thessaly  (infra, 
ch.  172),  which  was  given  up  on  the 
discovery  of  the  inland  route  through 
Perrhasbia  (ch.  173,  ad  fin.}. 

•  Supra,  ch.  6,  note  '. 

'  This  was  not  the  case.  It  appears 
in  the  subsequent  narrative,  that  the 
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Xerxes,  when  lie  had  viewed  the  place,  and  made  the  above 
speech,  went  back  to  Therma. 

181.  The  stay  of  Xerxes  in  Pieria  lasted  for  several  days, 
during  which  a  third  part  of  his  army  was  employed  in  cutting 
down  the  woods  ^^  on  the  Macedonian  mountain-range,  to  give 
his  forces  free  passage  into  PerrhsBbia.  At  this  time  the 
heralds  who  had  been  sent  into  Greece  to  require  earth  for 
the  king  returned  to  the  camp,  some  of  them  empty-handed, 
others  with  earth  and  water. 

182.  Among  the  number  of  those  from  whom  earth  and 
water  were  brought,  were  the  Thessalians,  Dolopians,^  Enia- 
nians,^  Perrhsebians,  Locrians,^  Magnetians,  Malians,  Achseans 
of  Phthi6tis,^  Thebans,  and  Boeotians  generally,  except  those 
of  Plateea  and  Thespiae.    These  are  the  nations  against  whom 


Thessalian  people  was  very  desirous  of 
resisting  the  invasion  of  Xerzes  (infra, 
oh.  172-174). 

^°  Mr.  Grote  remarks  that  Sitaloes 
had  to  make  a  road  for  his  army  in 
like  manner,  ''in  the  early  part  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war"  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  v.  p.  109,  note').  He  refers 
of  course  to  Thncyd.  ii.  98,  where  the 
/act  is  related,  but  not  as  belonging  to 
the  time  supposed.  Sitalces,  in  the 
year  B.c.  429,  "marched  by  a  road 
which  he  had  formerly  made,  by  cut- 
ting down  the  wood,  when  he  marched 
against  the  Fseonians."  The  date  of 
the  Pseonian  expedition  is  not  given. 

^  The  Dolopes,  who  continued  to 
form  a  distinct  people  till  the  time  of 
the  Boman  conquest  (Liv.  xli.  22),  in- 
habited the  mountain  tract  at  the  base 
of  PinduB,  extending  from  the  Aohe- 
lotis  to  Lake  TaukU,  the  modem  chain 
of  Agrafa  (compare  Thucyd.  ii.  102; 
V.  61 ;  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  59 ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  629;  Liv.  xxxviii.  3-8,  &c. ;  and  see 
Leake,  iv.  pp.  274,  275).  Accordingly 
they  are  sometimei)  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  tribes  east  of  the 
central  ridge,  the  Thessalian,  Enia- 
nians,  Malians,  Aohssans  of  Phsthiotis, 
&c.,  sometimes  with  the  western 
nations,  the  Athamanians,  Amphilo- 
chians,  and  ^tolians.  We  may  under- 
stand here  the  inhabitants  of  eastern 


Dolopia,  which  extended  apparently  a 
certain  distance  into  the  southern 
Thessalian  plain  (Liv.  xxxii.  18). 

'  The  Enianes  (or  ^nianes,  Thucyd. 
Scylax)  occupied  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Spercheius,  between  the  CEtean 
mountains  and  the  ridge  which  runs 
westward  from  Othrys.  Their  country 
did  not  reach  to  the  sea  (infra,  ch. 
198 ;  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  58.  Compare 
Strab.  ix.  pp.  619,  620). 

'  The  Epicnemidian  and  Qpuntian 
Locrians  are  probably  intended,  not 
the  Ozolian  Locrians  upon  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  to  whom  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  ambassadors  were  sent. 

*  The  Magnetians,  Achseans,  and 
Malians,  were  the  iiihabitants  of  the 
coast  tract  between  Thessaly  and  Lo- 
cris.  Magnesia  extended  along  the 
east  of  Thessaly,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  PeneuB  to  Pagasse.  It  was  the 
country  formed  of  the  two  mountains, 
Ossa  and  Pelium,  with  the  ridge  con* 
necting  them  (infra,  ohs.  183,  193; 
Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  60 ;  Liv.  xliv.  11 ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  iv.  8),  Achsea  Phthiotis 
was  the  tract  about  Mount  Othrys. 
Its  sea-board  reached  from  the  middle 
of  the  Pagassean  gulf  (Scylax,  Peripl. 
p.  58)  to  the  mouth  of  the  SpercheioB 
(infra,  oh.  198).  Inland  it  once  ex- 
tended beyond  Pharsalus,  called 
anciently  Phthia  (Leake,  iv.  pp.  48i, 
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the  Greeks  that  had  taken  up  arms  to  resist  the  barbarians 
swore  the  oath,  -which  ran  thus — "  From  all  those  of  Greek 
Uoodwho  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  Persians  without 
necessity,  when  their  affairs  were  in  good  condition,  we  will 
take  a  tithe  of  their  goods,  and  give  it  to  the  god  at  Delphi." 
So  ran  the  words  of  the  Greek  oath.*^ 

188.  King  Xerxes  had  sent  no  heralds  either  to  Athens  or 
Sparta  to  ask  earth  and  water,  for  a  reason  which  I  will  now 
relate.  When  Darius  some  time  before  sent  messengers  for 
the  same  purpose,^  they  were  thrown,  at  Athens,  into  the  pit 
of  pmiifihment,''  at  Sparta  into  a  well,  and  bidden  to  take 
therefrom  earth  and  water  for  themselves,  and  carry  it  to  their 
king.  On  this  account  Xerxes  did  not  send  to  ask  them. 
What  calamity  came  upon  the  Athenians  to  punish  them  for 
their  treatment  of  the  heralds  I  cannot  say,  unless  it  were  the 
laying  waste  of  their  city  and  territory ;  but  that  I  believe  was 
not  on  accoimt  of  this  crime. 

184.  On  the  Lacedaemonians,  however,  the  wrath  of  Talthy- 
bius,  Agamemnon's  herald,  fell  with  violence.     Talthybius  has 


4S5) ;  but  at  this  time  its  northern 
Ixnndary  seems  to  have  been  the  line 
c€  failk  gtretohing  from  Lake  Xynias 
{Tauklt)  across  to  the  gnlf  of  FagassB, 
and  tenninaUng  in  the  promontory  of 
FyrHia  (Cape  Angki8tri)i  Westward 
it  was  bonnded  by  the  Dolopians  ctnd 
Eniani&ns.  Concerning  the  conntiy 
of  the  Kalians,  vide  infra,  ch.  198. 

*  A  good  dekl  of  donbt  hangs  aboat 
this  cath.  Both  the  time  and  the 
^maa  ol  it  are  differently  reported. 
Biodonu  alone  agrees  with  Herodotns 
in  assigning  it  to  this  period  of  the 
war(xL  3).  All  other  writers  place 
it  at  the  solemn  meeting  after  the 
^rictoiy  of  Flatsea  (Lycurg.  in  Leocrat. 
xi^  p.  158 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristid.  p.  224 ; 
Snidas  ad  Toa  Sckotc^cik,  &c.)> 
Again  Diodoms,  who  agrees  with 
Herodotus  as  to  the  time,  differri  as  to 
the  tenns.  And  Theopompns  seems 
to  have  rejected  the  oircnmstance  al- 
together (Fr.  167).  If  the  pnnish. 
znent  was  afterwards  inflicted  by  the 


Amphictyonio  Gonncil  (infra,  ch.  213), 
the  story  of  the  oath  may  easily  have 
grown  np. 

•  Sapra,  vi.  48. 

'  The  barathmm,  or  "  pit  of  punish- 
ment" at  Athens,  was  a  deep  hole 
like  a  well  into  which  criminals  were 
precipitated.  Iron  hooks  were  in. 
sorted  in  the  sides,  which  tore  the 
body  in  pieces  as  it  fell  (Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Hut.  427).  It  corresponded 
to  the  Ceadas  of  the  LacedeBmonians. 
According  to  a  single  obscure  writer 
(Bibliothec.  Coislinian.  p.  491),  it  was 
situated  within  the  deme  of  Ceraldes. 

The  fate  of  the  heralds  is  noticed 
by  seyeral  writers  (Polyb.  iz.  39,  §  5 ; 
Fausan.  iii.  zii.  §  6 ;  Plutarch,  ii.  p. 
235 ;  StobsBus,  vii.  70 ;  Suidas,  ad  voc. 
BovKiSf  &o.).  Fausanias  says  that  at 
Athens,  liiltiades  was  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  step,  and  considers  that 
the  calamities  which  befel  him  and 
his  family  were  a  judgment  on  him 
in  consequence. 
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a  temple  at  Sparta;  and  his  descendants^  who  are  called 
Talthybiadae,®  still  live  there,  and  have  the  privilege  of  being 
the  only  persons  who  discharge  the  office  of  herald.  When 
therefore  the  Spartans  had  done  the  deed  of  which  we  speak, 
the  victims  at  their  sacrifices  failed  to  give  good  tokens  ;  and 
this  failm-e  lasted  for  a  very  long  time.  Then  the  Spartans 
were  troubled,  and  regarding  what  had  befallen  them  as  a 
grievous  calamity,  they  held  frequent  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  made  proclamation  through  the  town,  '*  Was  any 
LacedsBmonian  willing  to  give  his  life  for  Sparta?"  Upon 
this  two  Spartans,  Sperthias,  the  son  of  AnSristus,  and  Bulis, 
the  son  of  Nicolaiis,  both  men  of  noble  birth,  and  among  the 
wealthiest  in  the  place,  came  forward  and  freely  offered  them- 
selves as  an  atonement  to  Xerxes  for  the  heralds  of  Darins 
slain  at  Sparta.  So  the  Spartans  sent  them  away  to  the 
Medes  to  undergo  death. 

185.  Nor  is  the  courage  which  these  men  hereby  displayed 
alone  worthy  of  wonder ;  but  so  likewise  are  the  following 
speeches  which  were  made  by  them.  On  their  road  to  Susa 
they  presented  themselves  before  Hydames.*  This  Hydames 
was  a  Persian  by  birth,  and  had  the  command  of  all  the 
nations  that  dwelt  along  the  sea-coast  of  Asia.  He  accord- 
ingly showed  them  hospitality,  and  invited  them  to  a  banquet, 
where,  as  they  feasted,  he  said  to  them : — 

"  Men  of  LacedsBmon,  why  will  ye  not  consent  to  be  friends 
with  the  King  ?  Ye  have  but  to  look  at  me  and  my  fortxme  to 
see  that  the  King  knows  well  how  to  honour  merit.  In  like 
manner  ye  yourselves,  were  ye  to  make  your  submission  to 
him,  would  receive  at  his  hands,  seeing  that  he  deems  you 
men  of  merit,  some  government  in  Greece.'* 


•  Snpra,  vi,  60,  note  ^ 

*  This  Hjdames  seemB  to  be  tlie 
pBTBon  allnded  to  in  Book  vi.  c.  133. 
He  had  snoceeded  apparently  to  the 
office  of  Otanes  (v.  25)  before  the 
dose  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  ThiB  office 
was  not  a  satrapy,  bat  the  command 
of  the  Persian  troops  in  the  satrapy 


of  Lydia,  and  perhaps  also  in  that  of 
Bithynia  (see  Appendix  to  Book  iii. 
Essay  iii.,  <0n  the  Persian  system 
of  Administration  and  Government,' 
§  2).  He  may  possibly  be  the  con- 
spirator  (iii.  70),  but  was  more  pro- 
bably his  son,  the  leader  of  t^e 
Immortals  (anpra,  oh.  86). 


Cbai. ISi-lBT.  MAGNANIMITY  OF  XEBXES.  Ill 

"Hydames,"  they  answered,  "thou  art  a  one-sided  coun- 
sellor.   Thou  hast  experience  of  half  the  matter;   but  the 
other  half  is  beyond  thy  knowledge.     A  slave's  life  thou 
QDderstandest ;  but  never  having  tasted  liberty,  thou  canst 
not  tell  whether  it  be  sweet  or  no.    Ah  1  hadst  thou  known 
irhat  freedom  is,  thou  wouldst  have  bidden  us  fight  for  it,  not 
vith  the  spear  only,  but  with  the  battle-axe." 
So  they  answered  Hydames. 

136.  And  afterwards,  when  they  were  come  to  Susa  into  the 
King's  presence,  and  the  guards  ordered  them  to  fall  down 
and  do  obeisance,  and  went  so  far  as  to  use  force  to  compel 
them,  they  refused,  and  said  they  would  never  do  any  such 
thing,  even  were  their  heads  thrust  down  to  the  ground ;  for 
it  was  not  their  custom  to  worship  men,^^  and  they  had  not 
come  to  Persia  for  that  purpose.  So  they  fought  off  the 
ceremony ;  and  having  done  so,  addressed  the  King  in  words 
much  like  the  following : — 

''  0  King  of  the  Medes  I  the  Lacedaemonians  have  sent  us 
hither,  in  tiie  place  of  those  heralds  of  thine  who  were  slain  in 
Sparta,  to  make  atonement  to  thee  on  their  account." 

Then  Xerxes  answered  with  true  greatness  of  soul  "  that  he 
would  not  act  like  the  Lacedsemonians,  who,  by  killing  the 
heralds,  had  broken  the  laws  which  all  men  hold  in  common. 
Afl  he  had  blamed  such  conduct  in  them,  he  would  never  be 
gtdlty  of  it  himself.  And  besides,  he  did  not  wish,  by  putting 
the  two  men  to  death,  to  free  the  Lacedsemonians  from  the 
stain  of  their  former  outrage." 

187.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans  caused  the 
anger  of  Talthybius  to  cease  for  a  while,  notwithstanding  that 
Sperthius  and  Bulis  returned  home  alive.  But  many  years 
afterwards  it  awoke  once  more,  as  the  LacedsBmonians  fliem- 
sehree  declare,  during  the  war  between  the  Feloponnesians 
and  the  Athenians.  In  my  judgment  this  was  a  case  wherein 
the  hand  of  Heaven  was  most  plainly  manifest.^    That  the 

*  Compare  tlie  refxisal  of  Calliethe-  |  ander  (Arrian,  Ezp.  Alex.  iv.  10-12). 
Bes  to  prostraie  himflell  before  Alex-  |       ^  Saoh    la    beyond   a    doubt    the 
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Tvrath  of  Talthybius  should  have  fallen  npon  ambassadors, 
and  not  slacked  till  it  had  full  Tent,  so  much  justice  required; 
but  that  it  should  have  come  upon  the  sons  of  the  very  men 
who  were  sent  up  to  the  Persian  king  on  its  account — ^upon 
Nicolaiis,  the  son  of  Bulis,  and  Aneristus,  the  son  of  Sperthias 
(the  same  who  carried  off  fishermen  from  Tiryns,  when 
cruising  in  a  well-manned  merchant-ship^, — ^this  does  seem 
to  me  to  be  plainly  a  supernatural  circumstance.  Yet  certain 
it  is  that  these  two  men,  having  been  sent  to  Asia  as  ambas- 
sadors by  the  LacedsBmonians,  were  betrayed  by  Sitalces,  the 
son  of  Teres,  king  of  Thrace,®  and  Nymphodorus,  the  son 
of  Pythes,  a  native  of  Abdera,  and  being  made  prisoners  at 
Bisanthe,*  upon  the  Hellespont,  were  conveyed  to  Attica,  and 
there  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  at  the  same  time  as 
Aristeas,  the  son  of  Adeimantus,^  the  Corinthian.  All  this 
happened,  however,  very  many  years  after  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes.® 


meaning  of  this  passage.  Strange 
difficnlties  have  been  made  by  the 
commentators  (Valokenaer,  Fanw, 
Larcher)  with  respect  both  to  its 
language  and  import.  The  phrase 
4p  Toiffi  Qti6rorroVf  which  pnzzled  Valo- 
kenaer, is  common  enough  (Thacyd. 
i.  6;  iii.  17,  81,  &c.).  *£y  roun 
modifies  the  force  of  the  saperU^tive, 
and  g^yes  the  sense  of  "one  of  the 
most  divine" — "among  the  most 
divine."  It  is  cnrions  that  so  good 
a  critic  as  Matthise  has  not  seen  this 
(Greek  Grammar,  §  290).  And  per- 
sons must  have  formed  a  very  mis- 
taken notion  of  the  mind  of  Herodotns 
to  find  a  difficulty  in  his  ascribing  the 
events  related  to  sapematuial  agency. 
They  are  certainly  striking  enough  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  care- 
less, the  strangeness  of  the  coincidence 
being  only  slightly  diminished  by  the 
hereditary  descent  of  the  herald's 
office  at  Sparta;  for  there  mnst  tm- 
donbtedly  have  been  many  families  of 
Talthybiad89. 

'  Thncydides  tells  ns  (ii.  67,  end) 
that   the   Lacedssmonians   from   the 


very  beginning  of  the  Peloponnedan 
war  made  prize  of  the  trading-vesaels, 
not  only  of  their  adversaries  but  of 
neutrals,  if  they  caught  them,  off  the 
Feloponnesian  coasts.  This  woald 
seem  to  be  an  iUnstration  of  the  latter 
practice,  for  Tiryns,  an  Argive  town, 
took  no  part  in  the  war  (Thucyd.  ii.9}. 

'  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
Sitalces  should  be  described  here,  and 
not  in  Book  iy.  ch.  80.  It  tends  to 
confirm  the  view  that  these  last  three 
books  were  the  firs^  written  (supra, 
ch.  1,  note  i). 

^  Bisanth^  afterwards  called  Rbcs- 
destus  (Ptol.  iii.  11),  was  situated  on 
the  Fropontis  rather  than  the  Helles- 
pont. It  occupied  the  site  of  i2odo£to. 
The  original  city  is  said  to  have  been 
a  colony  of  the  Samians  (Xen.  Anab. 
Tii.  ii.  ad  fin.;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  U; 
Ptol.  iii.  11.  p.  89). 

'  Concerning  Adeimaatas,  see  below, 
Tlii.  59,  61,  94. 

*  The  event  took  place  in  the  year 
B.C.  430,  nearly  sixty  years  after  the 
murder  of  the  Persian  envoys.    It  is 
I  related  by  Thncydides  (ii.  67)i  whose 
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138.  To  retnm,  however,  to  my  main  subject, — ^the  expedi- 
&m  of  the  Persian  king,  though  it  was  iu  name  directed 
agunst  Athens,  threatened  really  the  whole  of  Greece.  And 
of  this  the  Greeks  were  aware  some  time  before ;  but  they 
did  not  all  view  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  Some  of  them 
had  given  the  Persian  earth  and  water,  and  were  bold  on  this 
aeoount,  deeming  themselves  thereby  secured  against  suffering 
hurt  from  the  barbarian  army ;  while  others,  who  had  refused 
compliance,  were  thrown  into  extreme  alarm.  For  whereas 
they  considered  all  the  ships  in  Greece  too  few  to  engage  the 
enemy,  it  was  plain  that  the  greater  number  of  states  would 
take  no  part  in  the  war,  but  warmly  favoured  the  Modes. 

139.  And  here  I  feel  constrained  to  deliver  an  opinion 
which  most  men,  I  know,  will  mislike,  but  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  true,  I  am  determined  not  to  withhold.  Had  the 
Athenians,  from  fear  of  the  approaching  danger,  quitted  their 
eountiy,  or  had  they  without  quitting  it  submitted  to  the 
power  of  Xerxes,  there  would  certainly  have  been  no  attempt 
to  resist  the  Persians  by  sea;  in  which  case,  the  course  of 
events  by  land  would  have  been  the  following.  Though  the 
Peloponnesians  might  have  carried  ever  so  many  breastworks 
across  the  Isthmus,  yet  their  allies  would  have  fallen  off  from 
the  Lacedemonians,  not  by  voluntary  desertion,  but  because 
town  after  town  must  have  been  taken  by  the  fleet  of  the  bar- 
barians ;  and  so  the  LacedsBmonians  would  at  last  have  stood 
abne,  and,  standing  alone,  would  have  displayed  prodigies  of 
mioar,  and  died  nobly.  Either  they  would  have  done  thus, 
or  else,  before  it  came  to  that  extremity,  seeing  one  Greek 
state  after  another  embrace  the  cause  of  the  Modes,  they 
vonld  have  come  to  terms  with  King  Xerxes ;  and  thus,  either 
vay  Greece  would  have  been  brought  under  Persia.  For 
I  eazmot  understand  of  what  possible  use  the  walls  across  the 


BaiiELivtt  cIo§e] J  harmonises  with  that 
of  oar  asthcr.  The  chief  difference 
ii  tlaft  what  Thnoydides  ascribes  to 
Mocaa,  the  son  of  Sitalces,  is  here 
oeCned  to  N7mphodonia»  his  brother. 

VOL.  IV. 


in-law.  But  Sadooos  may  weU  haTe 
acted  under  the  inflaence  of  Nympho. 
doms  (see  Thucyd.  ii.  29,  and  with 
respect  to  Aristeas,  ot  Thuoyd.  L  58- 
65,  and  ii.  67). 
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Isthmns,  could  have  been,  if  the  King  had  had  the  mastery  of 
the  sea.^  If  then  a  man  shonld  now  say  that  the  Athenians 
were  the  saviours  of  Greece,  he  wonld  not  exceed  the  trafh. 
For  they  truly  held  the  scales;  and  whichever  side  they 
espoused  must  have  carried  the  day.  They  too  it  was  who, 
when  they  had  determined  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  Greece, 
roused  up  that  portion  of  the  Greek  nation  which  had  not 
gone  over  to  the  Medes;  and  so,  next  to  the  gods,  they 
repulsed  the  invader.  Even  the  terrible  oracles  which  reached 
them  from  Delphi,  and  struck  fear  into  their  hearts,  failed  to 
persuade  them  to  fly  from  Greece.  They  had  the  courage  to 
remain  faithful  to  their  land,  and  await  tiie  coming  of  the  foe. 
140.  When  the  Athenians,  anxious  to  consult  the  oracle, 
sent  their  messengers  to  Delphi,  hardly  had  the  envoys  com- 
pleted the  customary  rites  about  the  sacred  precinct,  and 
taken  their  seats  inside  the  sanctuary  of  the  god,  when  the 
Pythoness,  Aristonic6  by  name,  thus  prophesied — 

"  Wretches,  why  dt  ye  here  ?    Fly,  fly  to  the  ends  of  creation. 
Quitting  your  homes,  and  the  crags  which  your  city  crowns  with  her 

circlet. 
Neither  the  head,  nor  the  body  is  firm  in  its  place,  nor  at  bottom 
Firm  the  feet,  nor  the  hands ;  nor  resteth  the  middle  oninjur'd. 
All — ^all  mined  and  lost.     Since  fire,  and  impetuous  Ares, 
Speeding  along  in  a  Syrian  chariot,"  hastes  to  destroy  her. 
Not  alone  shalt  thou  suffer ;  full  many  the  towers  he  wiU  level. 
Many  the  shrines  of  the  gods  he  will  give  to  a  fiery  destruction. 
Even  now  they  stand  with  dark  sweat  horribly  dripping,' 


^  These  azguments  are  quite  un- 
answerable! and  seem  to  modems 
almost  too  plain  to  be  ennnciated; 
but  their  force  was  not  felt  at  the 
time  (vide  infra,  ix.  8)  ;  nor  was  it 
even,  as  appears  from  this  pa8Bsge» 
admitted  half  a  oentnry  afterwards 
(see  Mr.  Grote's  remarks  on  this 
chapter,  yol.  y.  p.  82,  note  '). 

"  That  is,  Assyrian  (vide  supra,  ch. 
63,  note  ').  Compare  ^sohyl.  Pers. 
86,  where  the  expression  used  seems 
taken  from  this  oracle.  Taking 
-"Syrian"  in  this  sense,  we  may  say 
that   the   expression  is  historically 


correct ;  for  the  Persians,  as  the  in* 
habitants  of  a  mountain  region,  would 
not  make  use  of  war-chariots  tiU  they 
learnt  to  employ  them  from  the  Assy- 
rians of  the  Mesopotamian  plain. 
Xenophon  has  shown  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  these  circumstances  (Cyrop. 
11.  i.  §  5-7 ;  VI.  i  S  26,  27).  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
Assyrians  appesr  by  the  soolptnies 
to  have  employed  chariots,  like  the 
Egyptians,  from  the  earliest  times. 
A  representation  of  a  Persian  chariot 
has  been  already  given  (supra,  p.  40). 
•  Cf.  Died.  Sic.  xvii.  10;  lavy,  xxii  1, 
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TieinbBiig  and  qnaking  for  fear ;  and  lo !  from  the  liigh  roofs  trickleth 

Bi^Uood,  sign  prophetic  of  hard  difltresaes  impending. 

Get  ye  away  from  the  temple ;  and  brood  on  the  ills  that  await  ye  ! "  ^^ 

141.  When  the  Athenian  messengers  heard  this  reply,  they 

^rere  filled  -with  the  deepest  affliction :  whereupon  Timon,  the 

ficm  of  Androbulns,  one  of  the  men  of  most  mark  among  the 

Ddphiansy  seeing  how  utterly  cast  down  they,  were  at  the 

gloomy  prophecy,  advised  them  to  take  an  olive-branch,  and 

entenng  the  sanctuary  again,  consult  the  oracle  as  suppliants. 

The  Athenians  followed  this  advice,  and  going  in  once  more, 

Baid— "  0  King !    we  pray  thee  reverence   these   boughs  of 

snppHcation  which  we  bear  in  our  hands,  and  deliver  to  us 

something  more  comforting  concerning  our  coimtry.      Else 

we  will  not  leave  thy  sanctuary,  but  wiU  stay  here  till  we 

die."    Upon  this  the  priestess  gave  them  a  second  answer, 

which  was  the  following : — 

*'  PallaB  has  not  been  able  to  soften  the  lord  of  Olympus, 
Thofogh  she  has  often  prayed  him,  and  urged  him  with  excellent  counseL 
Yet  onoe  more  I  address  thee  in  words  than  adamant  firmer. 
When  the  foe  shall  have  taken  whatever  the  limit  of  Cecrops^ 
Holds  within  it,  and  aU  which  divine  Cithssron  shelters. 
Then  fsr-seeing  Jove  grants  this  to  the  prayers  of  Athend ; 
Safe  shall  the  wooden  wall  continue  for  thee  and  thy  children* 
Wait  not  the  tramp  of  the  horse,  nor  the  footmen  mightily  moving 
Ova*  the  land,  but  turn  your  back  to  the  foe,  and  retire  ye. 
Yet  shall  a  day  arrive  when  ye  shall  meet  him  in  battle. 
Holy  Salamis,  thou  shalt  destroy  the  offspring  of  women, 
When  man  scatter  the  seed,  or  when  they  gather  the  harvest." 

142.  This  answer  seemed,  as  indeed  it  was,  gentler  than  the 
fonner  one ;  bo  the  envoys  wrote  it  down,  and  went  hack  with 
it  to  Athens.  When,  however,  npon  their  arrival,  they  pro- 
daced  it  before  the  people,  and  inquiry  began  to  be  made  into 


oiil.  31,  xxTii.  4^  xrrui.  11 ;    Virg. 
Georsr.  i.  480 ;  Ov.  Met.  zv.  792 ;  &c. 

^  He  lait  expression  is  ambigaoas, 
and  may  mean,  **  citer  a  bold  heart  to 
yourilb"  (as  Schweighsraser,  Larcher, 
understand  it);  but  0v/ibf 


has  rarely  this  intensitive  sense. 

^By  the  "limit  of  Cecrops"  the 
bonndaries  of  Attica  Bte  intended. 
Oithaaron,  the  boandary  of  Attioa 
towards  Delphi^  occurs  naturally  to 
the  prophetess. 
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its  true  meanings  many  and  yarious  were  the  interpretations 
which  men  put  on  it ;  two,  more  especially,  seemed  to  be  directly 
opposed  to  one  another.  Certain  of  the  old  men  were  of  opinion 
that  the  god  meant  to  tell  them  the  citadel  would  escape;  for 
this  was  anciently  defended  by  a  palisade ;  ^  and  they  supposed 
that  barrier  to  be  the  '^  wooden  wall "  of  the  oracle.  Others 
maintained  that  the  fleet  was  what  the  god  pointed  at ;  and 
their  advice  was  that  nothing  should  be  thought  of  except  the 
ships,  which  had  best  be  at  once  got  ready.  Still  such  as  said 
the  **  wooden  wall "  meant  the  fleet,  were  perplexed  by  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  oracle — 

"  Holy  Salamis,  thou  shalt  destroy  the  ofikpring  of  women, 
When  men  scatter  the  seed,  or  when  they  gather  the  hanresi" 

These  words  caused  great  disturbance  among  those  who  took 
the  wooden  wall  to  be  the  ships ;  since  the  interpreters  under- 
stood them  to  mean,  that,  if  they  made  preparations  for  a  sea- 
fight,  they  would  suffer  a  defeat  off  Salamis. 

148.  Now  there  was  at  Athens  a  man  who  had  lately  made  his 
way  into  the  first  rank  of  citizens:^  his  true  name  was  Themi- 
stocles;  but  he  was  known  more  generally  as  the  son  of  Neocles.* 
This  man  came  forward  and  said,  that  the  interpreters  had  not 
explained  the  oracle  altogether  aright — "for if,"  he  argued,  "the 


'  ThoB  meaxiiiig  of  ^riX^^  seems  to 
be  preferable  to  that  of  a  "thom- 
hedg^"  which  is  adopted  by  some 
historians  and  lezioogpitiphers  (LiddeU 
and  Soott,  ad  too.;  Thirlwall,  ii.  p. 
295).  The  latter  is  a  most  mmsaal 
defence,  whereas  the  former  was  weU 
known  to  the  Greeks  from  yerj  earlj 
times  (Hom.  B.  yu.  441,  xiL  63).  And 
the  glosses,  ffix^h  ^^poyfiSs  (Gloss. 
Herod.),  Pax^9  ^vXiytp  TtpifiSxip  ffrot 
ffrwpAfuuri  (Schol.  Aristid.)  authorise 
this  meaning,  which  jdbj  be  best  con- 
nected with  the  other  hj  help  of  the 
Etymologicnm  Magnum,  where  Paxhs 
is  explained  as  6  (tkSXo^  6  iucayB^iiis. 

>  According  to  Plutarch  (Yit.  Them, 
o.  1),  Themistocles,  though  not  abso- 
lutely of  low  origin,  owed  little  to 
birth   and   parentage.     His    father. 


Keocles,  did  not  belong  to  the  most 
illustrious  class  of  citizens  (o&  rmr 
teyw  hrt^Hxy&y  *AO^n}ir<),  and  his  mother 
was  a  Thracian  or  a  HalicaraAsaisn 
woman.  Themistocles  would  thus  onlj 
have  obtained  citizenship  through  the 
enfranchisement  made  by  Clisthenes 
(supra,  vol.  iii.  App.  Bk.  t.  Essay  ii  §§ 
80,31),  and  would  have  had  many  pre- 
judices to  contend  against  before  he 
could  become  a  leading  statesman* 
The  fortune  left  him  by  his  father 
was  said  to  haye  been  three  taleuts, 
or  about  7201.  (Crit.  Fr.  8). 

^  The  practice  of  addrening  pexsons 
by  their  fathers'  names  was  common 
in  Greece.  *n  iroT  KX^vUv,  i  «* 
*Upoty6fiov,  2  iroi  *Iinror(irov,  &c.»  ^ 
usual  forms  in  Hato,  espedally  io 
addresses  to  the  young. 
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daofle  in  qaestion  had  really  respected  the  Athenians,  it  ^ould 
not  have  been  expressed  so  mildly ;  the  phrase  nsed  would  have 
been  'Lnckless  Salamis/  rather  than  'Holy  Salamis/  had  those 
to  whom  the  island  belonged  been  about  to  perish  in  its  neigh- 
bonrhoocL  Bightly  taken,  the  response  of  the  god  threatened 
the  eaemy  much  more  than  the  Athenians."  He  therefore 
eonDfielled  his  countrymen  to  make  ready  to  fight  on  board 
their  Bhips,  since  ihetf  were  the  wooden  wall  in  which  the  god 
told  them  to  trust.^  "When  Themistocles  had  thus  cleared  the 
matter,  the  Athenians  embraced  his  yiew,  preferring  it  to  that 
of  the  interpreters.  The  advice  of  these  last  had  been  against 
engaging  in  a  sea-fight ;  ''  all  the  Athenians  could  do,"  they 
said,  ''was,  without  lifting  a  hand  in  their  defence,  to  quit 
Attica,  and  make  a  settlement  in  some  other  country."  * 

144.  Themistocles  had  before  this  given  a  counsel  which  pre- 
TBiled  yezy  seasonably.  The  Athenians,  having  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  their  treasury,  the  produce  of  the  mines  at  Laureium,^ 


*  It  has  been  with  reason  enepected 
tlat  the  ingeniiity  of  ThemistocIeB 
^ns  kn  riiown  in  exponndiDg  these 
cradei  than  in  oontriTing  them.  He 
W  probablj  "himself  prepared  the 
cnss  whidi  he  now  ttept  forward  to 
^eode"  (ThirlwaU,  roL  iL  p.  296). 
^  ancle  would  be  open  to  influence 
{tapihy  T.  63;  Ti  66);  and  Themis- 
iodet  wonld  not  be  likely  to  neglect 
sieh  an  engine.  It  was  bis  object  to 
overtxjine  the  natural  clinging  to  home 
«{ Ilia  coontrymen,  and  to  driye  them 
t^efaeer  tenor  to  their  ships.  Thence 
tk«  threats  of  the  oracles.  His  "  keen 
^''maj  also  well  have  "canght  a 
pivpiietic  glimpse  of  the  erents  that 
^  to  haUow  the  shores  of  Salamis ; " 
^<  he  saw  the  importance  of  the 
P(>>iiianf  and  determined  that  there 
^  gnat  battle  mnst  and  shonld  take 
Pjaoe.  Does  Mr.  Grote  intend  bj  his 
*(a»e  to  oppose  this  Tiew,  which  met 
^^  aeceptanoe  eren  among  the 
iwacnta  (see  Pint.  Them.  o.  10)  ? 

*ThaB  plan  appears  to  have  been 
scnoQily  entertained;  and  Siris  in 
Italy  was  even  fixed  npon  aa  the  best 


locality  (infra,  viii.  62).  It  mnst  be 
rememb^ed  that  the  plan  had  been 
adopted  with  snccess  by  the  FhoosBana 
and  Teians  (snpra,  i.  165.168). 

7  Lanreinm,  or  Lanrion,  was  the 
name  of  the  monntainonB  oonntry 
immediately  above  Cape  Colonna 
(Snninm),  reaching  nGarthwards  to 
Anaphlystna  and  Thoricns.  Legroma, 
a  small  place  in  this  district,  is  a  cor- 
mption  of  the  ancient  word  (Aa^pior, 
prononnoed  Lavrion,  Adypiw,  Legroma). 
The  silver-mines,  with  which  the 
whole  tract '  abounded,  had  been 
worked  from  time  immemorial  (Xen. 
de  Vect.  iv.  §  2).  Tht  wealth  of 
Pisistratns  seems  to  have  been  in 
great  part  derived  from  them  (snpra, 
i.  64),  as  was  afterwards  that  of 
Kicias  and  Hipponicns  (Xen.  de  Vect. 
iv.  §  14 ;  comp.  Hemorab.  Socr.  II.  t. 
§  2) .  They  were  regarded  as  the  pro- 
perty of  tiie  state ;  bnt  private  indi- 
vidnals,  even  foreigners  (ib.  §  12), 
were  allowed  to  work  them  on  pay- 
ment to  the  state  of  one  twenty-f  onrth 
of  the  produce  (Soidas,  ad  voo.  ieypd^cv 
ftrrdfkkov   Zticri.      Compare    Hyperid. 
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were  about  to  share  it  among  the  fall-grown  citizens,  who  woiild 
have  received  ten  drachmas  apiece,^  when  Themistodes  per- 
snaded  them  to  forbear  t^e  distribution,  and  build  with  the 
money  two  hundred  ships,'  to  help  them  in  their  war  against  the 
Eginetans.  It  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  Eginetan  war  which 
was  at  this  time  the  saving  of  Greece ;  for  hereby  were  the 
Athenians  forced  to  become  a  maritime  power.  The  new  ships 
were  not  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  built, 
but  became  a  help  to  Greece  in  her  hour  of  need.  And  the 
Athenians  had  not  only  these  vessels  ready  before  the  war,  but 
they  likewise  set  to  work  to  build  more ;  while  they  determined, 
in  a  council  which  was  held  after  the  debate  upon  the  oracle, 
that,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  god,  they  would  embark 
their  whole  force  aboard  their  ships,  and,  with  such  Greeks  as 
chose  to  join  them,  give  battle  to  the  barbarian  invader.  Such, 
then,  were  the  oracles  which  had  been  received  by  the  Athenians. 
145*  The  Greeks  who  were  well  affected  to  the  Grecian  cause, 


Orat.  pro  Enzenipp.  Col.  43).  During 
the  Felopoimesian  war  they  oonfcinned 
to  be  of  importazice  (Thnojd.  ti.  91)  ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  the 
prooeedB  had  faUen  off  (Mem.  Socr. 
III.  Ti.  §  12),  though  he  is  far  from 
thinking  them  exhausted  (Vect.  iv.  § 
8, 26).  Howeyer  they  seem  gradually 
to  have  declined;  and,  after  an  at. 
tempt  to  work  the  old  sooris,  which 
did  not  answer  long  (Strab.  ix.  p.  680), 
dthy  were  finally  abandoned  by  the 
time  of  Angostns  (ib. ;  compare  Fan- 
saiL  I.  L  §  1).  Nnmerons  traces  still 
remain  of  the  old  scoriae  and  pita 
(Leake's  Demi,  p.  66). 

*  If  the  number  of  citizens  at  this 
time  was,  according  to  the  estimate 
alr^tdy  xnade,  80,000  (sapra,  ▼.  97), 
the  entire  snm  which  they  were  abont 
to  have  shared  among  them  most 
hare  been  fifty  talents,  or  rather  more 
than  12,000{.  We  cannot  howerer 
condade  from  this,  as  Bockh  does 
(Pablio  Economy  of  Athens,  App.  to 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  462,  468,  E.  T.),  that  the 
anwual  proceeds  of  the  mines  were  of 
this  amotmt,  for  the  fifty  talents  may 


haye  been  the  produce  of  an  accnmv- 
lation. 

'  This  is  what  Herodotus  says,  bat 
perhaps  not  what  he  meant  to  saj. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  real  deter- 
mination was  to  raise  their  navy  to 
the  number  of  200  yessels.  This  was 
the  number  actually  employed  both  at 
Artemisium  (infra,  yiii.  1  and  14)  and 
at  Saliunis  (ib.  44  and  46).  Accord- 
ingly Hutaioh  (Them.  c.  4),  TcHywmas 
(i.  TTT.  §  5),  and  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Them.  c.  ii.)  report  that  one  hundred 
ships  only  were  yoted,  implying  that 
the  Athenians  already  possessed  at 
the  time  of  the  yote  one  hundred 
triremes.  This  is  possible,  though  a 
few  years  earlier  (B.C.  491)  they  bad 
but  fifty  (supra,  yi.  89).  Again, 
it  is  eyident  that  fifty  talents  would 
haye  been  too  little  for  the  purpose 
indicated,  eyen  if  we  limit  iJie  new 
ships  to  one  hundred  (BOckh,  iL  p< 
464).  We  may  therefore  oondnde 
that  the  yote  assigned  oyer  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  for  a  number  of 
years.  On  the  fact  that  Themistocles 
gaye  the  adyioe,  oompare  Thuoyd.  i.  1^ 
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hanng  assembled  in  one  place,  and  there  consulted  together, 
and  interchanged  pledges  with  each  other,  agreed  that,  before 
any  other  step  was  taken,  the  fends  and  enmities  which  existed 
between  the  different  nations  should  first  of  all  be  appeased. 
Many  such  there  were ;  but  one  was  of  more  importance  than 
the  rest,  namely,  the  war  which  was  still  going  on  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Eginetans.^^  When  this  business  was  con- 
cluded, miderstanding  that  Xerxes  had  reached  Sardis  with  his 
anny,  they  resolved  to  despatch  spies  into  Asia  to  take  note  of 
the  King's  affairs.  At  the  same  time  they  determined  to  send 
ambassadors  fo  the  Argives,  and  conclude  a  league  with  them 
against  the  Persians ;  while  they  likewise  despatched  messengers 
to  6elo,  the  son  of  Deinomenes,  in  Sicily,  to  the  people  of  Gor- 
cyia,  and  to  those  of  Crete,  exhorting  them  to  send  help  to 
Greece.  Their  wish  was  to  unite,  if  possible,  the  entire  Greek 
name  in  one,  and  so  to  bring  all  to  join  in  the  same  plan  of 
defence,  inasmuch  as  the  approaching  dangers  threatened  all 
alike.  Now  the  power  of  Oelo  was  said  to  be  very  great,  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  single  Grecian  people* 

U6.  So  when  these  resolutions  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
the  quarrels  between  the  states  made  up,  first  of  all  ^ey  sent 
into  Asia  three  men  as  spies.  These  men  reached  Sardis,  and 
took  note  of  the  King's  forces,  but,  being  discovered,  were 
examined  by  order  of  the  generals  who  conmianded  the  land 
army,  and,  having  been  condemned  to  suffer  death,  were  led  out 
to  execution.  Xerxes,  however,  when  the  news  reached  him, 
disapproving  the  sentence  of  the  generals,  sent  some  of  his 
body-guard  with  instructions,  if  they  found  the  spies  still  alive, 
to  bring  them  into  his  presence.  The  messengers  found  the 
spies  alive,  and  brought  them  before  the  King,  who,  when  he 
heard  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  come,  gave  orders  to  his 
guards  to  take  them  round  the  camp,  and  show  them  all  the 
footmen  and  all  the  horse,  letting  them  gaze  at  everything  to 


^*  Supra,  r.  81,  S9 ;  vi,  87-93.   The  council  appears  to  liave  assembled  at 
ti»  Isthmus  (infra,  eh.  172). 
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their  hearts'  content ;  then,  when  they  were  satisfied,  to  send 
them  away  mihanned  to  whatever  oonntiy  they  desired. 

147.  For  these  orders  Xerxes  gave  afterwards  the  following 
reasons.  *'  Had  the  spies  been  put  to  death/'  he  said,  *'  the 
Greeks  wonld  have  continued  ignorant  of  the  vastness  of  his 
army,  which  surpassed  the  common  report  of  it;  while  he  would 
have  done  them  a  very  small  injury  by  killing  three  of  their 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  return  of  the  spies  to  Greece, 
his  power  would  become  known ;  and  the  Greeks/'  he  expected, 
*'  would  make  surrender  of  their  freedom  before  he  began  his 
march,  by  which  means  his  troops  would  be  saved.all  the  trouble 
of  an  expedition."  This  reasoning  was  like  to  that  which  be 
used  upon  another  occasion.  While  he  was  staying  at  Abydos, 
he  saw  some  corn-ships,  which  were  passing  through  the  Helles- 
pont from  the  Euxine,^  on  their  way  to  Egina  and  the  Felo- 
ponnese.  His  attendants,  hearing  that  they  were  the  enemy's, 
were  ready  to  capture  them,  and  looked  to  see  when  Xerxes 
would  give  the  signal.  He,  however,  merely  asked,  "  Whither 
the  ships  were  bound  ?  "  and  when  they  answered,  "  For  thy 
foes,  master,  with  com  on  board," — '*We  too  are  bomid 
thither,"  he  rejoined,  '^.laden,  among  other  things,  with  coni. 
What  harm  is  it,  if  they  carry  our  provisions  for  us  ?  "  * 

So  the  spies,  when  they  had  seen  everything,  were  dismissed, 
and  came  back  to  Europe. 

148.  The  Greeks  who  had  banded  themselves  together  against 
the  Persian  king,  after  despatching  the  spies  into  Asia,  sent 
next  ambassadors  to  Argos.  The  account  which  the  Argives 
give  of  their  own  proceedings  is  the  following.  They  say  that 
they  had  information  from  the  very  first  of  the  preparations 
which  the  barbarians  were  making  against  Greece.   So,  as  they 


^  The  oom.growing  conntriefl  upon 
the  Black  Sea,  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  timesi  Btipplied  the  oommer- 
oial  nations  with  their  chief  article  of 
food.  The  importance  of  this  trade 
to  Athens  has  been  well  stated  by 
BOckh  (Pol.  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.i.  pp. 
107,  108).  We  see  here  that  other 
Greek   states   were   engaged  in   it. 


Connect  with  this  subject  the  follow- 
ing passages,  i^.  17  (SicvOeu  iporifptSf 
ot  oIk  M  (Tir^irci  cnrctpov<ri  rhw  airWi 
dAX'  M  irp^iTfi),  y.  6  and26w 

*  That  Xerxes  was  not  altogether 
devoid  of  magnanimity  is  plain  from 
these  anecdotes  as  well  as  from  bis 
conduct  towards  the  heralds  Sperthias 
and  Bulis  (supra,  oh.  136). 
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expected  that  the  Greeks  would  come  upon  them  for  aid  against 
tiie  assailanty  they  sent  envoys  to  Delphi  to  inqnire  of  the  god, 
what  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  do  in  the  matter.  They  had 
lost,  not  long  before,  six  thousand  citizens,  who  had  been  slain 
bytheLaeedffimonians  imder  Gleomenes,  the  son  of  Anaxandri- 
das;*  which  was  the  reason  why  they  now  sent  to  Delphi.  When 
the  Pythoness  heard  their  question,  she  replied — 

^  Hated  of  all  thy  neighboan,  beloved  of  the  blessed  Immortals, 
l^t  ihcra  still,  with  thy  lance  drawn  inward,  patiently  watching ; 
Waiify  guard  thine  head,  and  the  head  will  take  care  of  the  body." 

This  prophecy  had  been  given  them  some  time  before  the  envoys 
came ;  but  still,  when  they  afterwards  arrived,  it  was  permitted 
tbem  to  enter  the  councU-house,  and  there  deliver  their  mes- 
sage. And  this  answer  was  returned  to  their  demands — '^  Argos 
is  ready  to  do  as  ye  require,  if  the  Lacedsemonians  will  first 
make  a  truce  for  thirty  years,^  and  will  farther  divide  with 
Argos  the  leadership  of  the  allied  army.  Although  in  strict 
right  the  whole  command  should  be  hers,^  she  will  be  content 
to  have  the  leadership  divided  equally." 

149.  Such,  they  say,  was  the  reply  made  by  the  council,  in 
spite  of  the  oracle  which  forbade  them  to  enter  into  a  league 


'  We  haTe  here  an  estimate  of  the 
Arghe  loss  in  the  battle  and  massacre 
of  which  an  acconnt  was  given  above 
(see  Ti.  78.80).  If »  as  is  probable, 
tiie  nmnber  of  citizens  was  not 
greater  than  at  Sparta  (abont  10,000), 
the  blow  was  certainly  tremendons. 
We  have  already  seen  to  what  nnnsaal 
■teps  it  led  (ibid.  88,  note  ^).  Perhaps 
the  last  line  of  the  oracle  refers  to 
the  expediency  off  preserving  what 
'eouined  of  the  Doric  blood,  the  top- 
most  rank  in  the  state. 

*  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
poation  of  the  two  nations  was  so  far 
cbasged,  that  Sparta  pressed  and 
Argos  refosed  snch  a  tmce  (Thocyd. 
T.  H  76,  82). 

*  Argos  never  forgot  her  cltum  or 
n'iQquiehed  her  hopes  of  the  hege- 
mony. The  claim  rested  in  part  on  the 
^  that  Argoa  was  the  seat  of  gov- 


ernment nnder  the  Achsean  kings,  in 
part  on  the  supposed  choice  of  .Ajgolis 
for  his  kingdom  by  Temenns,  the  eldest 
of  the  Heraclidee  (see  Hermann's  Pol. 
Ant.  §  33 ;  and  snpra,  voL  iii.  App.  Bk. 
V.  Essay  i  §  S).  The  hope  determined 
the  policy  of  Argos  at  all  periods  of  her 
history.  It  induced  her  to  stand  aloof 
from  great  struggles — from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian as  well  as  from  this — in 
order  to  nnxse  her  strength.  And  it 
cansed  her  in  critical  times  to  incline 
always  towards  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  Sparta,  as  with  the  Hes. 
senians  in  their  early  wars  (Pansan. 
iv.  10, 11 ;  15,  §  1,  4) ;  with  Athens 
in  B.C.  461  (Thncyd.  i.  102),  and  again 
in  B.C.  420  (ib.  v.  44.47) ;  with  the 
Corinthians  in  B.O.  421  (ib.  v.  27,  28. 
Note  the  words  'Apytidi  iKwiaearrts  r^s 
UtKowoy-irfiirov  ity^fftadeu),  and  with  the 
Thebans  in  b.c.  369  (Died.  Sio.  xv.  68). 
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with  the  Greeks.  For,  whUe  not  -without  fear  of  disobeying 
the  oracle,  they  were  greatly  desirous  of  obtaining  a  thirty 
years*  truce,  to  give  time  for  their  sons  to  grow  to  man's 
estate.  They  reflected,  that  if  no  such  truce  were  concluded, 
and  it  should  be  their  lot  to  suffer  a  second  calamity  at  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  it  was  likely  they  would  fall  hopelessly 
ander  the  power  of  Sparta.  But  to  the  demands  of  the  Argive 
council  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  made  answer — "Tley 
would  bring  before  the  people  the  question  of  concluding  a 
truce.®  With  regard  to  the  leadership,  they  had  received 
orders  what  to  say,  and  the  reply  was,  that  Sparta  had  two 
kings,  Argos  but  one — it  was  not  possible  that  either  of  the 
two  Spartans  should  be  stripped  of  his  dignity — ^but  they  did 
not  oppose  the  Argive  king  having  one  vote  like  each  of  them.*' 
The  Argives  say,  that  they  could  not  brook  this  arrogance  on 
the  part  of  Sparta,  and  rather  than  yield  one  jot  to  it,  they 
preferred  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the  barbarians.  So  they  told 
the  envoys  to  be  gone,  before  sunset,  from  their  territoiy,  or 
they  should  be  treated  as  enemies. 

150.  Such  is  the  account  which  is  given  of  these  matters  by 
the  Argives  themselves.  There  is  another  story,  which  is  told 
generally  through  Greece,  of  a  different  tenor.  Xerxes,  it  is 
said,  before  he  set  forth  on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  sent 
a  herald  to  Argos,  who  on  his  arrival  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  Men  of  Argos,  King  Xerxes  speaks  thus  to  you.  We  Per- 
sians deem  that  the  Perses  from  whom  we  descend  was  the 
child  of  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae,  and  of  Andromeda,  the 
daughter  of  Gepheus.^  Hereby  it  would  seem  that  we  come  of 
your  stock  and  lineage.  So  then  it  neither  befits  us  to  make 
war  upon  those  from  whom  we  spring;  nor  can  it  be  right  for 
you  to  fight,  on  behalf  of  others,  against  us.  Your  place  is  to 
keep  quiet  and  hold  yourselves  aloof.    Only  let  matters  pro- 


*  Miiller  (DorianB,  ii.  p.  91,  note  *) 
has  carefully  collected  the  passages 
which  prove  that  questions  of  peace 
and  war  were  always  decided  by  the 
iKK\7iala  at  Sparta.    They  are,  besides 


the  present,  Thncyd.  i.  67,  72;  v.  77; 
▼i.88;Xen.HeU.iii.ii.§28;  iy.Ti§8; 
y.ii.§23;  Ti.iv.  §2;  Pint. Ages. c 6. 
'  Vide  snpra,  oh.  61,  note  ',  and 
compare  yi.  54. 
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ceed  as  I  wish,  and  there  is  no  people  whom  I  shall  have  in 
higher  esteem  than  you." 

This  address,  says  the  story,  was  highly  valued  by  the 
Azgires,  who  therefore  at  the  first  neither  gave  a  promise  to 
the  Greeks  nor  yet  put  forward  a  demand.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, when  the  Greeks  called  upon  them  to  give  their  aid,  they 
made  the  claim  which  has  been  mentioned,  because  they  knew 
▼ell  that  the  LacedsBmonians  would  never  yield  it,  and  so 
they  would  have  a  pretext  for  taking  no  part  in  the  war. 

151.  Some  of  the  Greeks  say  that  this  account  agrees  re- 
markably with  what  happened  many  years  afterwards.  CaUias, 
the  eon  of  Hipponicus,  and  certain  others  with  him,  had  gone 
up  to  Susa,  the  city  of  Menmon,®  as  ambassadors  of  the  Athe- 
nians, upon  a  business  quite  distinct  from  this.®  While  they 
were  there,  it  happened  that  the  Argives  likewise  sent  ambas- 
sadoTB  to  SuBa,^  to  ask  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  *'  if  the 
&iendship  which  they  had  formed  with  his  father  still  con- 
tmued,  or  if  he  looked  upon  them  as  his  enemies  ?  " — ^to  which 
King  Artaxerxes  rephed,  ''Most  certainly  it  continues;  and 
there  is  no  city  which  I  reckon  more  my  friend  than  Argos." 

162.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  positively  say  whether 
Xenes  did  send  the  herald  to  Argos  or  not;  nor  whether 
Argive  ambassadors  at  Susa  did  really  put  this  question  to 
Artaxerxes  about  the  friendship  between  them  and  him; 
neither  do  I  deliver  any  opinion  hereupon  other  than  that  of 
the  Argives  themselves.  This,  however,  I  know — ^that  if  every 
nation  were  to  bring  all  its  evil  deeds  to  a  given  place,  in  order 
to  make  an  exchange  with  some  other  nation,  when  they  had 


'  Snpn,  ii.  106,  and  t.  53,  64. 

*  n^hlxnann  (Life  of  Herod,  p.  SO, 
^>  T.)  18  of  opinion  that  this  embassy 
WIS  ient  from  Athens  in  the  first  jear 
<^  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or,  at  any 
i^  between  that  date  and  b.c.  425, 
^  year  of  the  death  of  Artaxerxes. 
Bilir  (ad  loo.)  adopts  his  view.  But 
^^109  leem  to  be  no  snfficient  gronnds 
tat  ifflpDgmng  the  aocoant  given  hj 
]>>odflnia  (zii.  8,  4),  that  Callias  was 


sent  np  to  Susa  after  the  Tictories  at 
Cypras  (b.c.  449),  and  negotiated  the 
so-called  '*  peace  of  Cimon."  (See 
Mr.  Grote's  remarks,  Hist,  of  Greece^ 
V.  pp.  452-457.) 

^^  An  Argive  ambassador,  not  how- 
ever accredited  by  his  government, 
was  on  his  way  to  Snsa  in  the  year 
B.c  430,  and  was  involved  in  the  fate 
of  Nioolaiis  and  Aneristns  (Thao.  ii. 
67.  and  compare  supra,  oh.  137). 
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all  looked  carefally  at  their  neighbonrs'  faiQts,  they  would  be 
truly  glad  to  carry  their  own  back  again.  So,  after  all,  the 
conduct  of  the  Argives  was  not  perhaps  more  disgraceful  than 
that  of  others.  For  myself,  my  duty  is  to  report  all  that  is 
said ;  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  believe  it  all  alike — ^a  remark 
which  may  be  understood  to  apply  to  my  whole  History. 
Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Argives  first  invited 
the  Persians  to  invade  Greece,  because  of  their  ill  success  in 
the  war  with  Lacedasmon,  since  they  preferred  anything  to 
the  smart  of  their  actual  sufferings.  Thus  much  concerning 
the  Argives.^ 

168.  Other  ambassadors,  among  whom  was  Syagrus  from 
Lacedffimon,  were  sent  by  the  allies  into  Sicily,  with  instruc- 
tions to  confer  with  Gelo. 

The  ancestor  of  this  Gelo,  who  first  settled  at  Gala,  was  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Telos,  which  lies  off  Triopium.*  "When 
Gela  was  colonised  by  Antiphemus  and  the  Lindians  of 
Ehodes,'  he  likewise  took  part  in  the  ezcpedition.    In  course  of 


^  The  oommente  of  the  Psendo-Pla- 
taroh  on  this  passage  (De  Malign. 
Herod,  ii.  p.  863)  are  particnlarlj 
unfair.  Herodotus  had  evidently 
formed,  and  probably  on  good  grounds, 
an  opinion  decidedly  unfavourable  to 
the  Azgives  (vide  infra,  viii.  73).  This 
opinion  he  is  partly  afraid,  partly  un. 
willing,  to  make  too  apparent.  The 
only  faults  of  whioh  he  can  fairly  be 
accused  are  timidity  and  over.tender- 
ness  towards  a  guilty  nation. 

^  Telos,  stiU  known  by  its  old  name, 
but  more  commonly  called  Piscopi, 
lies  due  south  of  the  Triopian  promon. 
toiy  (near  Cape  Crio,  supra,  i.  174),  at 
the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  It 
is  very  incorrectly  described  by  Strabo 
(x.  p.  713),  who  however  marks  its 
position  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
placing  it  between  Chalcia  (Karki) 
and  Nisyros  (Nisyro).  It  belonged  to 
the  islands  caUed  the  Sporades  (ibid.), 
not,  as  Stephen  says  (ad  too.),  to  the 
Cyolades. 

>  Gela,  like  moat  of  the  Sicilian 


towns  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  *AKpdyayra)t 
derived  its  name  from  the  stream  on 
whose  banks  it  was  built.  That 
stream  (the  modem  Fiume  di  Tern- 
Nuova)  is  said  to  have  got  its  name 
from  the  white  frosts  which  it  created 
along  its  banks  |(ibid.  ad  voc.  F^Xa), 
the  Sicilian  and  Osoan  gela  represent, 
ing  the  Latin  gelu.  The  colonisatioa 
of  Gela  is  declared  by  Thucydides  to 
have  taken  place  f orty-five  years  after 
that  of  Syracuse,  or  about  B.a  690. 
According  to  him  the  colony  oonsisted 
of  Cretans  as  well  as  Bhodians  (vi.  4; 
compare  Artemon,  Fr.  6).  Still  the 
Bhodians  preponderated;  and  the 
settlement  was  at  first  called  LindU 
(ib. ;  compare  Fausan.  viii.  zlvL  §  2; 
Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  ii.  16;  Atheuana, 
vii.  p.  297,  f. ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  too. 
Tikai  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc  eand.). 
Some  authors  made  Deinomenes— be« 
yond  a  doubt  the  ancestor  of  (?elo 
who  is  here  spoken  of  (of.  SohoLad 
Find.) — ^aotual  founder  of  the  city  (see 
£tym«  Magn.). 
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time  his  descendants  became  the  high-priests  of  the  gods  who 
dweU  below — an  of&ce  which  they  held  continually,  from  the 
&ne  that  Telines,  one  of  Gelo's  ancestors,  obtained  it  in  the 
way  which  I  will  now  mention.    Certain  citizens  of  Gela, 
worsted  in  a  sedition,  had  found  a  refuge  at  Mactorium,  a 
town  situated  on  the  heights  above  Gela.^    Telines  reinstated 
these  men,  without  any  human  help,  solely  by  means  of  the 
saered  rites  of  these  deities.    From  whom  he  received  them, 
or  how  he  himself  acquired  them,  I  cannot  say ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  relying  on  their  power  he  brought  the  exiles  back. 
For  this  his  reward  was  to  be,  the  office  of  high-priest  of  those 
gods  for  himself  and  his  seed  for  ever.    It  surprises  me 
espeeiaDy  that  such  a  feat  should  have  been  performed  by 
Telines ;  for  I  have  always  looked  upon  acts  of  this  nature  as 
beyond  the  abilities  of  common  men,  and  only  to  be  achieved 
by  such  as  are  of  a  bold  and  manly  spirit ;  whereas  Telines  is 
said  by  those  who  dwell  about  Sicily  to  have  been  a  soft- 
hearted and  womanish  person.    He  however  obtained  this 
office  in  the  manner  above  described. 

154.  Afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Geander,  the  son  of  Pan- 
tares,'^  who  was  slain  by  Sabyllus,  a  citizen  of  Gela,  after  he 
had  held  the  tyranny  for  seven  years,  Hippocrates,  Oleander's 
brother,  mounted  the  throne.  During  his  reign,  Gelo,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  high-priest  Telines,  served  with  many  others — 
of  whom  ^nesidemus,  son  of  Fataacus,®  was  one — ^in  the 
king's  body-guard.  Within  a  little  time  his  merit  caused  him 
to  be  raised  to  the  command  of  all  the  horse.    For  when 


^  The  onfy  other  notice  of  Mactoriom 
v  thftt  in  Stephen,  where  we  find  that 
it  ms  mentioned  by  Philistns  of  Syra- 
oiM,  an  eye-witness  of  the  Athenian 
^eCeat,  b.c.  415.  Its  exact  site  cannot 
be  fixed.  Terra-Nuova  seexos  to  oo« 
npy  the  position  of  Gela,  thongh  the 
udent  remains  f onnd  there  are  very 
ta&Bg  (Smyth's   Bioily,   oh.  ▼•   pp. 

^  Cleander  was  the  first  tyrant. 
Be&re  his  time  the  goyemment,  as  in 
otber  Doric  atatesy  liad  been  an  oli- 


garchy (Azist.  Pol.  ▼.  10).  Oleander 
probably  monnted  the  throne  in  B.C. 
605  (Clinton's  F.  H.  toL  ii.  App.  10; 
Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  85,  note"). 

*  .ZBnesidemns  was  the  father  of 
Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentnm  not 
long  afterwards  (infra,  oh.  165 ;  oomp. 
Pind.  01.  iii.  9,  Dissen).  He  was 
descended  from  Telomaohns,  [the  de. 
Btroyer  of  Phalarij,  and  belonged  to 
the  noble  family  of  the  £mmenid» 
(Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  iU.  88;  oomp. 
Schol.  ad  Pjrth.  Ti.  4). 
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Hippocrates  laid  siege  to  Gallipolis,^  and  afterwards  to  NaioB,^ 
to  Zancle,'  to  Leontini/  and  moreover  to  Syracnse,  and  many 
cities  of  the  barbarians,  Gelo  in  every  war  distingoished  him- 
self above  all  the  combatants.  Of  the  various  cities  above 
named,  there  was  none  bnt  Syracuse  which  was  not  reduced 
to  slavery.  The  Syracusans  were  saved  from  this  fate,  after 
they  had  suffered  defeat  on  the  river  Eldrus,'  by  the  Corin- 
thians and  Gorcyrssans,  who  made  peace  between  them  and 
Hippocrates,  on  condition  of  their  ceding  Gamarina^  to  him; 
for  that  city  anciently  belonged  to  Syracuse. 
155.  When,  however,  Hippocrates,  after  a  reign  of  the  same 


'  Gallipolis  was  a  Nazian  eettle- 
ment,  and  lay  at  no  great  distance 
from  Naxos  (Seym.  Ch.  L  285 ;  Btrab. 
yL  p.  394).  It8  exact  site  is  not 
known,  but  cannot  hare  been  far  from 
Mcucali,  Already  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  it  bad  ceased  to  be  a  city. 

>  Naxos,  according  to  Thncydides 
{vi.  3),  the  first  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Sicily,  was  fonnded  aboat 
the  year  s.c.  735  (see  Clinton).  It 
was  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eoboea. 
Dionysios  the  tyrant  razed  it  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  very  name  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
seems  to  have  been  quite  mistaken  as 
to  its  site  (7i.  p.  385).  It  lay  on  the 
east  coast,  a  little  south  of  Tanrome- 
nium  {Taormina),  with  which  it  was 
sometimes  confounded  (Plin.  H.  N.  iii. 
8).  Scylaz  (Peripl.  p.  9),  however, 
and  other  writers,  disting^uish  the  two. 
Naxos  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
small  promontory  immediately  north 
of  the  river  AUantwra,  which  is  the 
Acesines  of  Thucydides  (iv.  25)  and 
the  Asinee  of  Pliny  (1.  s.  c).  A  broad 
stream  of  lava  has  overspread  the  site 
since  the  destruction  of  the  city 
(Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  130). 

'  Supra,  vi.  23. 

^  Leontini  was  founded  from  Nazos, 
six  years  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Chalcideans  in  Sicily  (Thuoyd.  vL  4). 
It  lay  some  distance  up  the  Terias, 
which  seems  to  be  the  river  by  which 
the  superfluous  waters  of  Lake  Biviere 
are  carried  to  the  sea  (SoyL  PeripL 


p.  9;  oomp.  Thuoyd.  vi.  50).  The 
name  remains  in  the  modem  Lentmii 
which  however,  since  the  earthquabt 
of  1693,  has  been  moved  from  the 
ancient  site.  Bnins  still  cover  the 
"  cleft  hill "  (compare  the  descriptiaa 
of  Polybius,  viL  6)  on  which  the  town 
originally  stood.  Remains  of  sntiqnity 
are  here  occasionally  disoorored 
(Smyth,  p.  157). 

'  The  river  Elbrus,  or  HelAmSjgare 
its  name  to  the  principal  town  of  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  Sicily  (ApoQod. 
Fr.  47),  to  which  led  the  Via  Eloriia 
of  Thucydides  (vi.  70,  vii.  80).  It  is 
now  the  Ahysso  (Smyth,  p.  178). 
Pindar  alludes  to  the  battle  here 
mentioned  (Nem.  ix.  40). 

'  Camarina  was  founded  from  Sjn- 
cuse  about  the  year  b.c.  599  (Clinton). 
It  lay  on  the  sout^  coast,  between  Ge^ 
and  Cape  Padiynus  (Passaro),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hipparis  (comp.  Scjl 
Peripl.  p.  9;  Virg.  -ffln.  iii.  699-701; 
Pind.  01.  v.  12 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii  8). 
This  appears  to  be  the  stream  which 
reaches  the  sea  between  ScaglietH  and 
Santa  Oroce,  The  marsh  still  exists 
which  Pindar  and  Servius  (ad  ^n.) 
mention,  but  there  are  scarcely  any 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  town  (Smyth, 
p.  195),  which  had  gone  to  decay  as 
early  as  Strabo's  time  (vi.  p.  392). 

The  event  in  the  history  of  Caina* 
rina  to  which  Herodotus  here  alludes 
is  related  at  greater  length  by  Thucy- 
dides (vi  5 ;  see  also  Phillst.  Fr.  17). 
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length  as  that  of  Cleander  his  brother^  perished  near  the  city 
Hybla/  as  he  was  warring  with  the  native  Sicilians,  then 
Gelo,  pretending  to  espouse  the  canse  of  the  two  sons  of  Hip- 
pocrates, Eucleides  and  Cleander,  defeated  the  citizens  who 
^^re  seeking  to  recover  their  freedom,  and  having  so  done, 
set  aside  the  children,  and  himself  took  the  kingly  power. 
After  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  Gelo  likewise  became  master 
of  Syracuse,  in  the  following  manner.  The  Syracusan  land- 
hoIderB,^  as  they  were  called,  had  been  driven  from  their  city 
by  the  common  people  assisted  by  their  own  slaves,  the 
%llyrians,'  and  had  fled  to  Gasmense.^  Oelo  brought  them 
back  to  Syracuse,  and  so  got  possession  of  the  town ;  for  the 
people  smrendered  themselves,  and  gave  up  their  city  on 
his  approach* 

156.  Being  now  master  of  Syracuse,  Gelo  cared  less  to 
govern  Gela,  which  he  therefore  entrusted  to  his  brother 
Sero,  while  he  strengthened  the  defences  of  his  new  city, 
wMeh  indeed  was  now  aU  in  all  to  him.  And  Syracuse  sprang 
up  rapidly  to  power  and  became  a  flourishing  place.  For 
Gelo  raz^  Camarina  to  the  ground,®  and  brought  all  the 

to  compare  them  to  the  PeneBtaa  in 
Thessaly,  and  the  Helota  in  LaoedoB- 
mon  (Phot,  ad  too.  KtAAiic^pioi ;  SuidaB, 
&C.).  On  the  oonfltitntion  of  SyiaooBe 
at  this  time,  see  Mailer's  Dorians 
(ii.  p.  61,  E.  T.). 

'  CasmensB  was  a  colony  of  Syracuse. 
It  was  founded  about  the  year  b.c.  641 
(Thnoyd.  vi.  6  ;  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  yol. 
i.  p.  200).  Iliere  are  no  means  of 
fixing  its  site,  since  it  is  omitted  by  aU 
the  g^graphers. 

8  The  first  destmction  of  Camarina 
took  place  within  46  years  of  its  f onn- 
dation,  B.C.  653  (Seym.  Ch.  294-296; 
Sohol.  ad  Find.  OL  v.  8).  It  had  re- 
Yolted  from  Syracuse,  and  on  being 
reduced  was  razed  to  the  ground 
(Thucyd.  vi.  5).  On  the  cession  of  the 
site  to  the  Geloans  (supra,  oh.  154), 
Hippocrates  rebuilt  the  town  (Thucyd. 
L  s.  c.  Philist.  Fr.  17),  which  was  a 
second  time  destroyed  by  Gelo,  about 
B.C.  484.    The  date  and  ciroumstanoea 


three   cities  of  this 

in  Sicily    (Steph.  Byz.).    The 

famous,    called   also    Megara 

HyUsBa,  seems  to  hare  been  known  to 

Herodotus  as  Megara  (see  the  next 

chflipter).    The  two  others  were  native 

6ic^   towns  in    the   interior.      The 

Hybla  here  intended  is  probably  that 

whkb  lay  on  the  route  &om  Agrigen. 

tnm  to  Syracuse  (Itin.  Antonin.  p.  6). 

*  In  Syracuse  as  in  Samos  (Thucyd. 

^m.  21),  the  highest  rank  of  citizens 

seoas  to  hare  borne  this  title  (Marm. 

Pv.  36),  property  in  land  being  per- 

hspsoonfiiwd  to  them.  At  Athens  the 

^caaGci  were  a  middle  class  (supra^ 

^iil  i|^.  Book  r.  Essay  ii.  §  12. 

'Other  writers  call   Uiese  slaves 

Gi%risBs,   or    Cillicyrians    (Phot. 

^  Pbsror.  ad  voo, ;  Plutarch,  Ptor. 

^0;  togtaih,  ad  Horn.  H.  p.  295,  Ac). 

Ihej  men  undoubtedly  natire  Sicels ; 

aod  ibdr  name  most  baTo  belonged  to 

tk  BM  ]3Dgaago,    It  is  customary 
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inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  and  made  them  citizens;  he  also 
brought  thither  more  than  half  the  citizens  of  Grela,  and  gave 
them  the  same  rights  as  the  Gamannseans.  So  likemse  mth 
the  Megarians  of  Sicily^ — after  besieging  their  town  and 
forcing  them  to  surrender,  he  took  the  rich  men,  who,  having 
made  the  war,  looked  now  for  nothing  less  than  death  at  his 
hands,  and  carrying  them  to  Syracuse,  estabUshed  them  there 
as  citizens :  while  the  common  people,  who,  as  they  had  not 
taken  any  share  in  the  struggle,  felt  secure  that  no  harm 
would  be  done  to  them,  he  carried  likewise  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  sold  them  all  as  slaves  to  be  conveyed  abroad.  He  did  the 
like  also  by  the  Euboeans  of  Sicily,^^  making  the  same  differ- 
ence. His  conduct  towards  both  nations  arose  from  his  belief, 
that  a  '*  people  "  was  a  most  unpleasant  companion.^  In  this 
way  Gelo  became  a  great  king.^ 


of  its  later  re-establiahment  are  nnoer- 
tain  (compare  Thuoyd.  vi.  5,  with 
Died.  Sic.  xi.  76  ;  and  eee  the  Scholiast 
on  Find.  01.  y.  16,  Dissen).  Thej 
fall,  however,  into  the  time  of  Pindar, 
who  Bpeaks  of  Gamarina  aa  newly 
founded  (y4oiKov  i9pay), 

'  Megara  Hyblsea  was  foonded  by 
Megarians  from  Thapsns,  246  years 
before  the  event  here  commemorated, 
probably  about  b.c.  728  (Thncyd.  vi. 
4 ;  see  Clinton,  voL  i.  p.  166,  vol.  ii. 
p.  264).  It  lay  on  the  east  coast,  a 
Httle  to  the  north  of  Syraonse  (Scyl. 
Feripl.  p.  9  s  Thooyd.  vi.  94;  Btrab. 
▼i.  p.  885).  The  exact  site  seems  to 
be  the  plain  west  of  Agostct,  which 
IB  covered  with  rains  (Smyth,  p.  161 ; 
oomp.  Eiepert,  Blatt.  xziv.,  where  the 
mistake  of  Cramer  and  others  is 
xemedied).  Meg^ara  partially  re- 
covered from  the  loss  of  its  inhabi- 
tants at  this  period;  but  it  had 
entirely  disappeared  in  Strabo's  time 

(1.  B.  C). 

^^  Enbcaa  seems  never  to  have  re- 
covered this  blow.  It  was  a  colony 
from  Leontini  (Strab.  vi.  p.  894),  and 
probably  situated  at  no  great  distance 
from  that  city.  Strabo,  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  it  after  Hero- 


dotus, speaks  of  it  as  completely  de* 
stroyed. 

^  Mr.  Blakesley  sapposes  (note  432, 
ad  loc.)  that  the  object  of  Gelo  was 
*'  to  get  rid  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
Cbaloidean  (or  Ionic)  element  in  the 
population,  and  to  foster  the  FelopoD* 
nesian,  derived  from  Corinth  and 
Megara."  But  this  object  does  not 
appear.  Eubcea,  which  was  Ghald- 
dean,  is  said  *to  have  been  treated 
exactly  as  Megaca,  which  was  Pek>< 
ponnesian.  The  object  seems  to  htre 
been  simply  the  increasing  the  siie 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  by  a 
iruroUciffts  of  well-to-do  perBims. 

>  Aristotle  relates  (FoUfe.  v.  2)  ^^ 
the  democracy  in  Syraonse  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Gelo's  tynxasf  by 
its  own  misconduot,  having  pliuiged 
into  anarchy  and  disorder.  Mr.  Gxote 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  286,  note  |> 
vainly  endeavours  to  discredit  thie 
statement.  He  says  there  had  not 
been  time  for  the  democracy  to  con- 
stitute itself,  since  the  xestoiatiaa, 
"fieccn^ing  to  ths  norrolMP*  ^f  Ben- 
doUu,"  took  place  ahnost  immediately 
after  the  expulsion.  But  the  time 
between  the  two  events  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  estimated  from  Herodotus. 


CiAP.  156-158.        SPEECH  OF  THE  GBEEK  ENVOYa  1 29 

157.  When  the  Greek  envoys  reached  Syracuse,  and  were 
admitted  to  an  audience,  they  spoke  as  follows — 

''We  have  been  sent  hither  by  the  Lacedemonians  and 
Athenians,  with  their  respective  allies,  to  ask  thee  to  join  us 
against  the  barbarian.     Doubtless  thou  hast  heard  of  his 
invasion,  and  art  aware  that  a  Persian  is  about  to  throw  a 
bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  and,  bringing  with  him  out  of 
Asia  all  the  forces  of  the  East,  to  carry  war  into  Greece, — 
professing  indeed  that  he  only  seeks  to  attack  Athens,  but 
really  bent  on  bringing  all  the  Greeks  into  subjection.    Do 
thou  therefore,  we  beseech  thee,  aid  those  who  would  maintain 
the  freedom  of  Greece,  and  thyself  assist  to  free  her ;  since 
the  power  which  thou  wieldest  is  great,  and  thy  portion  in 
Greece,  as  lord  of  Sicily,  is  no  small  one.     For  if  all  Greece 
join  together  in  one,  there  will  be  a  mighty  host  collected, 
and  we  shall  be  a  match  for  our  assailants ;  but  if  some  turn 
traitors,  and  others  refuse  their  aid,  and  only  a  small  part  of 
the  whole  body  remains  sound,  then  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  all  Greece  may  perish.     For  do  not  thou  cherish  a  hope 
that  the  Persian,  when  he  has  conquered  our  country,  will  be 
content  and  not  advance  against  thee.     Bather  take  thy 
measures  beforehand ;  and  consider  that  thou  defendest  thy- 
self when  thou  givest  aid  to  us.    Wise  counsels,  be  sure,  for 
the  most  part  have  prosperous  issues." 

158.  Thus  spake  the  envoys;  and  Gelo  replied  with  ve- 
hem^ce-^ 

"  Greeks,  ye  have  had  the  face  to  come  here  with  selfish 
words,  and  exhort  me  to  join  in  league  with  you  against  the 
barbarian.  Yet  when  I  erewhile  asked  you  to  join  with  me  in 
fighting  barbarians,  what  time  the  quarrel  broke  out  between 
me  and  Carthage ;  ^  and  when  I  earnestly  besought  you  to 


H0  nys  abo  tliat  the  superior  force 
wiiich  Gelo  brought  with  him  snffi. 
acBttf  explains  the  aabmiasion  of  the 
SfZBcosazu.  Bnt  the  ready  sabzniB- 
Em  of  the  greatest  city  in  Sicily 
^^ecatanis,  Tr.  45)  may  well  be  taken 


to  indicate  diBsatisfaction  with  their 
gOYemment  (aee  MiUler^s  Dorians,  vol. 
ii  p.  164.  E.  T.). 

'  No  particoiarB  are  known  of  this 
war.  It  may  be  oonjeotnred  that  Gelo 
had  soQght  a  quarrel  with  the  Cartha* 
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revenge  on  the  men  of  Egesta  their  mnrder  of  Dorienfl,  the 
son  of  AnazandridaSy  promising  to  assist  yon  in  setting  free 
the  trading-places,  from  which  you  receive  great  profits  and 
advantages,  yon  neither  came  hither  to  give  me  sncconr,  nor 
yet  to  revenge  Dorieus ;  but,  for  any  efforts  on  your  part  to 
hinder  it,  these  countries  might  at  this  time  have  been  entirely 
under  the  barbarians.  Now,  however,  that  matters  have 
prospered  and  gone  well  with  me,  while  the  danger  has  shifted 
its  ground  and  at  present  threatens  yourselves,  lo !  you  call 
Gelo  to  mind.  But  though  ye  slighted  me  then,  I  will  not 
imitate  you  now :  I  am  ready  to  give  you  aid,  and  to  famish 
as  my  contribution  two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thousand 
men-at-arms,  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  an  equal  number  of 
archers,  slingers,  and  light  horsemen,^  together  with  com  for 
the  whole  Grecian  army  so  long  as  the  war  shall  last.  These 
services,  however,  I  promise  on  one  condition — ^that  ye 
appoint  me  chief  captain  and  commander  of  the  Grecian 
forces  during  the  war  with  the  barbarian.  Unless  ye  agree 
to  this,  I  will  neither  send  succours,  nor  come  myself." 

169.  Syagrus,  when  he  heard  these  words,  was  unable  to 
contain  himself,  and  exclaimed — 

'' Surely  a  groan  would  burst  from  Felops'  son,  Agamem- 
non,^ did  he  hear  that  her  leadership  was  snatched  from  Sparta 
by  Gelo  and  'the  men  of  Syracuse.    Speak  then  no  more  of 


ginianB,  wiBbing  to  expel  them  from 
Sioily,  BZid  had  made  the  death  of  Do- 
rieus in  battle  with  the  EgestanmB, 
assisted  by  CaHhage'ieapTtk,  y.  46),  his 
pretext.  The  trading-places  men- 
tioned  below  may  be  the  points  upon 
the  Sicilian  coast,  and  the  islets  off  it, 
which  the  Carthaginiana  had  oocnpied 
from  yery  early  times  for  commercial 
purposes  (^ifiiropiaf  tp*K9v  r^f  irphs  roi>f 
2i«cAo^,  Thncyd.  yi.  2).  Gelo  ap. 
pears  to  haye  been  sncoessfol,  and  to 
faaye  driyen  the  Garthag^ans  from 
the  island.  His  statement  of  the  great 
benefits  therefrom  accming  to  the 
PelopomiesianB  is  a  natural  ezaggeia- 
tion. 
*  I  do  not  know  why  these  numbers 


should  be  considered  incredible,  as 
they  are  by  Mr.  Grote  (yd.  y.  p.  290). 
Herodotns  at  Thurii  had  good  mesn& 
of  accurately  estimating  the  power 
of  the  Sicilifm  Greeks ;  and  they  were 
the  numbers  g^yen  also  by  the  native 
historian  Timsos  (Fr.  87).  Diodoms 
too,  it.is  to  be  obsenred,  assigns  Gelo 
a  far  larger  army  (50,000  foot  and 
6000  horse),  when  he  marched  from 
Syracuse  to  fight  the  battle  of  Himera 
(xi.  21). 

*  These  words  in  the  original  &r@ 
nearly  an  hexameter  line.  Th^are 
an  adaptation  of  the  exclamation  of 
Nestor  (U.  yii.  125)  :— 


Chip.  1»-16L     ADDRESS  OF  THE  ATHEIOAN  ENVOY.  I3I 

any  gnch  condition,  as  that  we  should  yield  thee  the  chief 
command;  but  if  thou  art  minded  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Greece,  prepare  to  serve  under  Lacedsemonian  generals. 
Wilt  thou  not  serve  under  a  leader  ? — ^then,  prithee,  withhold 
thy  succours." 

160.  Hereupon  Gelo,  seeing  the  indignation  which  showed 
itself  in  the  words  of  Syagrus,  delivered  to  the  envoys  his 
final  offer: — "Spartan  stranger,"  he  said,  "reproaches  cast 
forth  against  a  man  are  wont  to  provoke  him  to  anger ;  but 
the  insults  which  thou  hast  uttered  in  thy  speech  shall  not 
persuade  me  to  outstep  good  breeding  in  my  answer.  Surely 
if  yon  maintain  so  stoutly  your  right  to  the  command,  it  is 
reasonable  that  I  should  be  still  more  stiff  in  maintaining 
mine,  forasmuch  as  I  am  at  the  head  of  a  far  larger  fleet 
and  army.  Since,  however,  the  claim  which  I  have  put  for- 
ward is  so  displeasing  to  you,  I  wUl  yield,  and  be  content  with 
less.  Take,  if  it  please  you,  the  command  of  the  land-force, 
and  I  mil  be  admiral  of  the  fleet ;  or  assume,  if  you  prefer  it, 
the  conmiand  by  sea,  and  I  will  be  leader  upon  the  land. 
Unless  you  are  satisfied  with  these  terms,  you  must  return 
home  by  yourselves,  and  lose  this  great  alliance."  Such  was 
the  offer  which  Gelo  made. 

161.  Hereat  broke  in  the  Athenian  envoy,  before  the 
Spartan  could  answer,  and  thus  addressed  Gelo — 

"King  of  the  Syracusans  !  Greece  sent  us  here  to  thee  to 
ask  for  an  army,  and  not  to  ask  for  a  general.  Thou,  how- 
^Ter,  dost  not  promise  to  send  us  any  army  at  all,  if  thou  art 
not  made  leader  of  the  Greeks ;  and  this  command  is  what 
alone  thou  stickiest  for.  Now  when  thy  request  was  to  have 
the  whole  command,  we  were  content  to  keep  silence ;  for  well 
ve  knew  that  we  might  trust  the  Spartan  envoy  to  make 
answer  for  us  both.  But  since,  after  failing  in  thy  claim  to 
lead  the  whole  armament,  thou  hast  now  put  forward  a 
request  to  have  the  command  of  the  fleet,  know  thai,  even 
fihonld  the  Spartan  envoy  consent  to  this,  we  will  not  con- 
sent.   The  connnand  by  sea,  if  the  Lacedsemonians  do  not 
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-wish  for  it,  belongs  to  us,  "While  they  like  to  keep  this  com- 
mand, we  shall  raise  no  dispute ;  but  we  will  not  yield  our 
right  to  it  in  favour  of  any  one  else.  Where  would  be  the 
advantage  of  our  having  raised  up  a  naval  force  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  Greek  people,  if  nevertheless  we  should 
suffer  Syracusans  to  take  the  command  away  from  us  ?:— from 
us,  I  say,  who  are  Athenians,  the  most  ancient  nation  in 
Greece,®  the  only  Greeks  who  have  never  changed  their  abode 
— ^the  people  who  are  said  by  the  poet  Homer  to  have  sent 
to  Troy  the  man  best  able  of  all  the  Greeks  to  array  and 
marshal  an  army^ — so  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  boast 
somewhat.*' 

162.  Gelo  replied — **  Athenian  stranger,  ye  have,  it  seems, 
no  lack  of  commanders ;  but  ye  are  likely  to  lack  men  to 
receive  their  orders.  As  ye  are  resolved  to  yield  nothing  and 
claim  everjrthing,  ye  had  best  make  haste  back  to  Greece,  and 
say,  that  the  spring  of  her  year  is  lost  to  her.*'®  The 
meaning  of  this  expression  was  the  following:  as  the  spring 
is  manifestly  the  finest  season  of  the  year,  so  (he  meant  to 
say)  were  his  troops  the  finest  of  the  Greek  army — Greece, 
therefore,  deprived  of  his  alliance,  would  be  like  a  year  ^th 
the  spring  taken  from  it. 

168.  Then  the  Greek  envoys,  without  having  any  farther 
dealings  with  Gelo,  sailed  away  home.  And  Gelo,  who  feared 
that  the  Greeks  would  be  too  weak  to  withstand  the  bar- 
barians, and  yet  could  not  any  how  bring  himself  to  go  to  the 
Peloponnese,  and  there,  though  king  of  Sicily,®  serve  under  the 


*  The  Athenians  olaimed  to  be  a&- 
r6x9o¥9s  and  ynywus  (Flat.  Menox.  p. 
287, 0.  s  Isoorat.  Pan.  iv.  p.  166 ;  Dem. 
de  F.  L.  p.  424).  The  claim,  however, 
did  not  ezclusiyel  J  belong  to  them,  bnt 
extended  at  least  to  the  Arcadians  and 
Gynnrians  (infra,  viii.  73).  Its  real 
basis  was  simply  that  alluded  to  in  the 
next  clause ;  they  had  never  left  Attica. 
(See  on  this  point,  Thuoyd.  i.  2 ;  ii. 
86  ;  Flat.  Henex.  1.  s.  c. ;  Eorip.  ap. 
Flnt.  de  Kiil.  p.  604,  S. ;  and  supra,  i. 
56.) 


7  See  n.  ii.  652  :— 


Meveo^efr 


T^d  o0ir«  rn  o/Acliot  iwtxifovtot  yhti^i*^ 
KociuiCM  iwow  TC  Koi  avtpot  &4nri6iwra(. 

^  A  similar  expression  is  said  by  in- 
stotle  (Rhet.  i.  7,  iiL  10)  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  funeral  oration  of 
Fericles ;  but  it  does  not  occur  is  the 
report  left  by  Thucydides  of  tUt 
speech.  Did  any  other  version  exist 
of  the  \^yos  iwirdi^ios  P 

*  This    title    is    xemarkaUei  bst 
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LacedflBmonianSy  left  off  altogether  to  contemplate  that  course 
of  action^  and  betook  himself  to  quite  a  different  plan.  As 
soon  as  ever  tidings  reached  him  of  the  passage  of  the  Helles- 
pont by  the  Persians,  he  sent  off  three  penteconters,  under 
the  command  of  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Scythas,  a  native  of 
Cos ;  who  was  to  go  to  Delphi,  taking  with  him  a  large  sum 
of  money  and  a  stock  of  friendly  words :  there  he  was  to 
watch  the  war,  and  see  what  turn  it  would  take :  if  the  bar- 
barians prevailed,  he  was  to  give  Xerxes  the  treasure,  and 
with  it  earth  and  water  for  the  lands  which  Gelo  ruled — ^if  the 
Greeks  won  the  day,  he  was  to  convey  the  treasure  back. 

164.  This  Cadmus  had  at  an  earlier  time  received  from  his 
father  the  kingly  power  at  Gos^^  in  a  right  good  condition, 
and  had  of  his  own  free  will  and  without  the  approach  of  any 
danger,  from  pure  love  of  justice,  given  up  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  at  large,  and  departed  to  Sicily ;  where 
be  assisted  in  the  Samian  seizure  and  settlement  of  Zancle,^ 
or  Messana,  as  it  was  afterwards  called.  Upon  this  occasion 
G^lo  chose  him  to  send  into  Greece,  because  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  proofs  of  honesty  which  he  had  given. 
And  now  he  added  to  his  former  honourable  deeds  an  action 
which  is  not  the  least  of  his  merits.  With  a  vast  sum 
entrusted  to  him  and  completely  in  his  power,  so  that  he 
might  have  kept  it  for  his  own  use  if  he  had  liked,  he  did  not 
touch  it;  but  when  the  Greeks  gained  the  sea-fight  and 
Xerxes  fled  away  with  his  army,  he  brought  the  whole  treasure 
back  with  him  to  Sicily.  • 


scarcely  seems  too  strong  when  we 
consider  the  extent  of  Gelo's  power. 

^*  It  has  been  saBX>ected  (Perizonins, 
Yalckenaer,  Larcher)  that  Gadmns 
w^  the  son  or  nephew  of  that  Scythas, 
king  of  Zancl^,  whom  the  Samians 
ousted,  and  who  fled  to  the  ooort  of 
Darins  (snpra,  yi.  24) .  Scythas  might, 
it  is  thought,  hare  been  presented  by 
Darins  with  the  sovereignty  of  Cos,  aa 
Goes  was  with  that  of  Mityldn^ ;  bat 
had  this  been  so,  Herodotus  would 
scarcely  hare   failed  to    notice   it; 


nor  would  Scythas  then  have  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  Persia  {iv 
UipffXfiTi) .  Besides,  Cadmus  was  clearly 
among  the  original  settlers  who  dis- 
possessed Scythas.  The  identity  of 
name  is  therefore  a  mere  coincidence. 
^  See  above,  vL  23 ;  and  for  the 
change  of  name,  cf.  Thucyd.  vi.  5, 
where  we  find  that  Anazilaus  made 
the  alteration.  Anaxilaus  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Messenian  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  Ehegium 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  870). 
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165.  They,  however,  who  dwell  in  Sicily,  say  that  Gelo, 
though  he  knew  that  he  must  serve  under  the  Lacede- 
monians, would  nevertheless  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Greeks,*  had  not  it  been  for  TSrillus,  the  son  of  Crinippus, 
king  of  Him  era ;  ®  who,  driven  from  his  city  by  There,  the 
son  of  ^nesidemus,^  king  of  Agrigentum,^  brought  into  Sicily 
at  this  very  time  ^  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
FhoBnicians,  Libyans,  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Helisycians,  Sar- 
dinians, and  Corsicans,^  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar  the 


'  EphoruB  said  that  Gelo  was  on  the 
point  of.  despatching  200  ships,  10,000 
foot,  and  2000  horse,  to  the  assisteknoe 
of  the  Greeks,  when  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  Carthaginians  (Frag. 
111). 

'  For  particulars  of  this  place,  see 
abore,  vi.  24,  note  '. 

^  The  descent  of  Thero  from  Tele- 
machns,  the  deposer  of  Fhalaris,  has 
been  already  mentioned  (snpra,  oh. 
154,  note  ^.  Pindar  traces  him  to 
Thersander,  the  son  of  PolTnices  (01. 
ii.  43 ;  of.  Herod,  iv.  147) ;  and  Die 
doruB  calls  him  the  noblest  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  (z.  p.  66,  ed.  Bipont.). 
Theron  is  said  to  have  married  a  niece 
of  Gelo's,  while  Gelo  married  his 
danghter  Damareta  (Schol.  ad  Find. 
01.  ii.  p.  18)  ;  the  two  were  nndonbt- 
edlj  close  allies,  and  had  most  likely 
executed  their  schemes  in  concert. 

'  Agrigentum  was  founded  from 
Gela,  about  B.C.  582  (Thucjd.  vi.  4; 
see  Clinton,  vol.  ii.  p.  822).  It  lay  on 
the  south  coast,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  shore,  midway  between  Grela 
and  Selinus  (Scylax,  Feripl.  p.  9; 
Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  8 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  392). 
The  description  in  Folybius  (iz.  27), 
the  modem  name  (Qirghentt),  and  the 
magnificent  remains  of  temples  and 
other  buildings  (Smyth,  pp.  206-213), 
sufficiently  indicate  the  position  of  the 
ancient  town,  which  is  said  to  haye 
contained  at  one  time  nearly  a  million 
inhabitants  (Diog.  Laert.  Yit.  Empe. 
docl.  viii.  63 ;  compare  Diod.  Bio.  ziii. 
84). 

*  According  to  Ephorus  (1.  s.  c.)  and 
Dlodorus  (xl.  1),  this  attack  was  con- 


certed between  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Fersians,  who  purposely  fell  upon 
the  opposite  ends  of  Greece  at  the 
same  moment.  I  cannot  see  tiiat 
there  is  any  improbability  in  sach  a 
combination,  as  Dahlmann  argnes 
(Life  of  Herod,  p.  137,  B.  T)  j  but  the 
fact  that  Herodotus  was  iterant  of 
the  pretended  alliance  is  oertainija 
grave  argument  against  its  realitr. 
To  account  for  the  coincidence  in 
point  of  time  of  the  two  attacks,  no 
alliance  is  needed,  since  the  Cartha- 
ginians would  gladly  take  advantage 
of  a  season  when  the  states  of  Greece 
Proper  were  too  much  engaged  with 
their  own  affairs  to  send  suocgoib  to 
their  Sicilian  brethren. 

7  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
mixed  mercenary  armies  of  Carthage, 
by  which  her  conquests  were  ordi- 
narily effected  (Polyb.  i.  17,  67,  &c.> 
As  her  own  Phoenician  population  was 
small,  it  was  her  policy  to  spare  iti 
and  to  hire  soldiers  from  the  countries 
to  which  she  had  the  readiest  acces3. 
The  native  African  races  always  fur* 
nished  her  with  the  greatest  number 
of  troops  (rh  /itytarw  fitpos  ^w  Al3»«^ 
Polyb.  i.  67) ;  after  them  she  drew  her 
supplies  from  the  various  maritime 
nations  bordering  upon  the  western 
Mediterranean.  It  is  instructive  to 
find  no  mention  of  Celts  in  this  place. 
If  we  cannot  say  with  Niebuhr  (Rom. 
Hist.  ii.  p.  509,  £.  T.)  that  the  Celts 
had  not  yet  reached  the  sea — and  the 
mention  of  Narbonne  by  Hecatseas 
(Fr.  19)  as  "a  Celtic  harbour  and 
trading-place,"  disproves  this  asser- 
tion— ^yet  still  we  may  be  quite  sa^ 
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wn  of  Honno,  king^  of  the  CarthaginianB.  Tdrillus  pre- 
vailed upon  Hamilcar,  partly  as  his  sworn  friend,  but  more 
fhiotigh  the  zealous  aid  of  Anaxilaiis  the  son  of  Gretines,  king 
of  Bhegium ;  ^  who,  by  giving  his  own  sons  to  Hamilcar  as 
hc^tageSy  induced  him  to  make  the  expedition.  Anaxilaiis 
herein  served  his  own  father-in-law ;  for  he  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  TdriUns,  by  name  Gydippd.  So,  as  Gelo  conld 
not  give  the  Greeks  any  aid,  he  sent  (they  say)  the  sum  of 
money  to  Delphi. 

166.  They  say  too,  that  the  victory  of  Gelo  and  Thero  in 
Sicily  over  Hamilcar  the  Carthaginian,  fell  out  upon  the  very  day 
that  the  Greeks  defeated  the  Persians  at  Salamis.^  Hamilcar, 
vho  was  a  Carthaginian  on  his  father's  side  only,  but  on  his 
mother's  a  Syracusan,  and  who  had  been  raised  by  his  merit  to 
the  throne  of  Carthage,  after  the  battle  and  the  defeat,  as  I  am 
infonned, disappeared  from  sight:  Gelo  made  the  strictest  search 
for  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found  anywhere,  either  dead  or  alive. 


tkst  idtherto  they  ooonpied  no  oon- 
sidenbte  extent  of  coast — a  yiew 
vhieli  Hecataeiu,  who  assigns  Mar- 
fetUsi  to  Ligniia  (Fr.  22),  decidedly 
coiifiiin&.  The  sonth  of  France,  ez- 
ceptisg  a  smaU  comer  near  the  Pyre- 
nees, was  now  Ligaria — ^a  conntry 
which  extended  to  the  Amo  (Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  4).  Spain  was  of  course, 
as  always  to  the  Greeks  (Polyb.  pas- 
sim), Iberia.  The  only  people  here 
named,  who  oanse  a  difficulty,  are  the 
HeUsjcL  Kiebnhr  conjectures  them 
to  be  the  Yolscians,  which  is  possible 
^tymdogically,  and  agreeable  to  their 
position  in  the  list  of  Herodotns  ;  bat 
it  mnat  not  be  forgotten  that  Heoa- 
taeog  spoke  of  the  Helisyd  as  a 
I*?«nan  tribe  (Pr.  20). 

The  Carthaginians    formed    their 
snnies  of  mixed  mercenaries  to  pre- 
sent mntinies    (Polyb.  1.  67).    The 
number  on  this  occasion  is  probably 
^Bggented;  but  it  is  giyen  by  Dio- 
^oruM  (zi.  20)  as  well  as  by  Herodotns. 
'  That  JBf  SofTefl  (se^)-    The  Greek 
intern  always  speak  of  the  Snffetes 
^  "kinga"  (/3«urcA.c7s).    (See  Arist. 


Pol.  ii.  81  Died.  Sic.  xiv.  63;  Polyb. 
Ti  61.)  Heeren  (Afr.  Nat.  i.  p.  132, 
E.  T.)  has  shown  satisfactorily  that 
the  Carthaginian  SnfEes  was  elected 
for  life. 

»  Snpra,  vi.  23. 

^  Diodoms  says  the  battle  was 
fought  on  the  same  day  with  the  final 
straggle  at  Thermopylae  (xL  24).  His 
description  of  the  fight  (xi.  21,  22)  is 
probably  taken  from  Timaeus,  the 
natiye  historian.  According  to  this 
account  the  victory  was  gained  chiefly 
through  a  stratagem  of  Grelo's,  who, 
hearing  that  succours  were  expected 
by  Hamilcar  from  Selinus,  sent  a  body 
of  his  own  troops  to  personate  them. 
These  troops  raised  a  tumult  in  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  slew  Hamilcar  as 
he  was  sacrificing,  and  set  fire  to  the 
fieet;  while  Gelo  with  all  his  forces 
sallied  from  Himera,  and  fell  upon  the 
army  in  front.  The  only  important 
discrepancy  between  this  accoant  and 
that  heard  by  our  author,  is  that  the 
death  of  Hamilcar  is  placed  by  Die 
doros  early  in  the  day. 
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167.  The  Carthaginians,  who  take  probability  for  their  guide, 
give  the  following  account  of  this  matter : — ^Hamilcar,  they  say, 
during  all  the  time  that  the  battle  raged  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  barbarians,  which  was  from  early  dawn  till  eyening, 
remained  in  the  camp,  sacrificing'  and  seeking  favourable 
omens,  while  he  burned  on  a  huge  pyre  the  entire  bodies  of  the 
victims  which  he  offered.  Here,  as  he  poured  libations  upon 
the  sacrifices,  he  saw  the  rout  of  his  army ;  whereupon  he  cast 
himself  headlong  into  the  flames,  and  so  was  consumed  and 
disappeared.  But  whether  Hamilcar's  disappearance  happened, 
as  the  Phoenicians  tell  us,  in  this  way,  or,  as  the  Syracusans 
maintain,  in  some  other,  certain  it  is  that  the  Carthaginians 
offer  him  sacrifice,  and  in  all  their  colonies  have  monuments 
erected  to  his  honour,  as  well  as  one,  which  is  the  grandest  of 
all,  at  Carthage.    Thus  much  concerning  the  affairs  of  Sicilj. 

168.  As  for  the  Corcyraeans,  whom  the  envoys  that  visited 
Sicily  took  in  their  way,  and  to  whom  they  delivered  the 
same  message  as  to  Gelo, — ^their  answers  and  actions  were  the 
following.  With  great  readiness  they  promised  to  come  and 
give  their  help  to  the  Greeks;  declaring  that  ''the  ruin  of 
Greece  was  a  thing  which  they  could  not  tamely  stand  by  to 
see ;  for  should  she  fall,  they  must  the  very  next  day  submit  to 
slavery;  so  that  they  were  bound  to  assist  her  to  the  very 
uttermost  of  their  power."  But  notwithstanding  that  they 
answered  so  smoothly,  yet  when  the  time  came  for  ttie  succours 
to  be  sent,  they  were  of  quite  a  different  mind ;  and  though 
they  manned  sixty  ships,  it  was  Icmg  ere  they  put  to  sea  with 
them ;  and  when  they  had  so  done,  they  went  no  further  than 
the  Peloponnese,  where  they  lay  to  with  their  fleet,  off  the 
Lacedaemonian  coast,  about  Pylos®  and  Taenarum,* — ^like  Gelo, 


'  To  Neptune,  according  to  DiodaroB 
1.  B.  c.)  The  practice  of  burning  the 
entire  body  of  the  victim,  instead  of 
certain  Bacrificial  parts,  was  originallj 
common  to  the  FhoBnicians  with  the 
JewB  (Porphyr.  De  Abstinent,  iy.  15 ; 
Lev.  vi.  23).  In  later  times  it  was 
reserved  for  great  occasions  Qioven, 


Das  Opferwesen  der  Karthageri  p.  71, 
Ac.). 

•  Pylos,  celebrated  in  poetry  as  the 
abode  of  Nestor  (n.  ii.  591>602),  and 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  firat  im- 
portant defeat  suffered  by  the  Spar- 
tans (Thncyd.  iv.  32-40),  was  situated 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peloponndse, 
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^idung  to  see  T^hat  turn  the  war  would  take.     For  they 
despaiied  altogether  of  the  Greeks  gaming  the  day,  and  ex- 
pected that  the  Persians  would  win  a  great  battle,  and  then  be 
masteiB  of  the  whole  of  Greece.  They  therefore  acted  as  I  have 
said,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  address  Xerxes  in 
wards  like  these :  *'  O  King !  though  the  Greeks  sought  to  obtain 
(mr  aid  in  their  war  with  thee,  and  though  we  had  a  force  of  no 
small  size,  and  could  have  furnished  a  greater  number  of  ships 
than  any  Greek  state  except  Athens,^  yet  we  refused,  since  we 
would  not  fight  against  thee,  nor  do  aught  to  cause  thee  annoy- 
ance."   The  CorcyrsBans  hoped  that  a  speech  like  this  would 
gain  them  better  treatment  from  the  Persians  than  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  it  would  have  done  so,  in  my  judgment.    At 
the  same  time,  they  had  an  excuse  ready  to  give  their  country- 
men, which  they  used  when  the  time  came.     Beproached  by 
them  for  sending  no  succours,  they  replied,  ''that  they  had 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  but  that  the  Etesian  winds 
did  not  allow  them  to  double  Gape  Malea,  and  this  hindered 
them  from  reaching  Salamis — it  was  not  from  any  bad  motive 
that  they  had  missed  the  sea-fight."    In  this  way  the  Gorcy- 
rsans  eluded  the  reproaches  of  the  Greeks.^ 

169.  The  Cretans,  when  the  envoys  sent  to  ask  aid  from 
them  came  and  made  their  request,  acted  as  follows.  They 
despatched  .messengers  in  the  name  of  their  state  to  Delphi, 


Tol.  i.  pp.  297,  298). 

*  ThucydideB  oonfirxna  the  floarish- 
ing  condition  of  the  CorcTrean  navy 
at  this  date  (i.  14).  Goroyra  con- 
tinned  to  be  the  second  naval  power 
in  Greece  down  to  B.C.  435  (see 
Thnoyd.  i.  88 :  vavrucSy  t«  ftcrr^^eOa 
irX^v  rod  irap*  bfuy  irXcurroy).  At  that 
time  they  were  able  to  xnan  a  fleet  of 
110  triremes  (ib.  47). 

<  The  Scholiast  on  Thncydides  (i. 
136)  asserts  that  i\  was  at  one  time 
the  intention  of  the  confederated 
Greeks  to  pnnish  the  Corcyreans  for 
their  nentrality,  bnt  that  Themistocles 
interposed  in  their  favour,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  expedition. 


the  site  of  the  modem  Navarino. 
The  only  remains  at  present  existing 
<tf  the  ancient  town  are  the  caves  of 
which  there  is  mention  in  Fbnsanias 
(rr.  xzxvL  §  8).  See  Leake's  liorea, 
^.  i.  pp.  416-425. 

*  Tsenarom  was  the  ancient  name  of 
tbe  pcomootory  now  called  Cape  Mata- 
PM.  It  was  a  peninsula,  joined  to 
to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
tad  had  on  each  side  a  good  harbour 
(Scylax,  Feripl.  p.  87;  Pausan.  11 1. 
ixv.  §  4).  Of  the  fiunous  temple  of 
Xeptone,  which  stood  on  its  summit 
(supra,  i.  24),  the  foundation  is  thought 
(tin  to  remain  in  the  modem  Greek 
church  of  Asomaio   (Leake's  Morea, 
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and  asked  the  god,  whether  it  would  make  for  their  welfare  if 
they  should  lend  succour  to  Greece.  "  Fools ! "  replied  the 
Pytiioness,  "do  ye  not  still  complain  of  the  woes  which  the 
assisting  of  Menelaiis  cost  you  at  the  hands  of  angry  Minos  ? 
How  wroth  was  he,  when,  in  spite  of  their  having  lent  you  no 
aid  towards  avenging  his  death  at  Gamicus,  you  helped  them  to 
avenge  the  carrying  off  by  a  barbarian  of  a  woman  from  Sparta ! " 
When  this  answer  was  brought  from  Delphi  to  the  Cretans, 
they  thought  no  more  of  assisting  the  Greeks. 

170.  Minos,  according  to  tradition,  went  to  Sicania,  or 
Sicily,^  as  it  is  now  called,  in  search  of  Daadalus,  and  there 
perished  by  a  violent  death.®  After  a  while  the  Cretans, 
warned  by  some  god  or  other,  made  a  great  expedition  into 
Sicania,  all  except  the  Polichnites  ^  and  the  Prssians,^  and  be- 


^  Thnoydides  tells  ub  how  the  Sioeli 
from  Italy  attacked  the  Sicani,  who 
were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Sicily, 
and  forcing  them  to  the  western  parts 
of  the  island,  changed  its  name  from 
Sicania  into  Sicily  (vi.  2).  He  adds 
that  the  Sioani  were  Iberians  driven 
from  Spain  (where  they  had  dwelt 
npon  the  river  Sicanns)  by  the  attacks 
of  the  Lignrians.  In  these  statements 
he  was  followed  by  Philistns  (ap. 
Died.  y.  6),  and  apparently  by  Epho- 
ros  (Fr.  61).  Niebohr  remarks  (Hist, 
of  Borne,  i.  p.  166|  note  608,  E.  T.) 
that,  were  it  not  for  this  weight  of 
authority,  "it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  most  cautions  not  to  count  it  clear 
that  the  name  of  the  Sicanians  is  one 
and  the  same  with  that  of  the  Sicu- 
lians,  just  as  the  same  people  were 
called  both  ^qua/tU  and  ^quuli"  Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  Sicani  of 
Spain,  whose  city  SicanS  was  men- 
tioned by  Hecatodus  (Fr.  16),  may 
have  been  only  locally,  not  ethnically, 
Iberians  ?  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Hecatasus  calls  the  city  voKis 
'Ifiilplas,  not  ir^Aif  *I/3^p«y. 

*  This  part  of  the  mythic  history  of 
Hinos  is  given  most  fully  by  Diodorus 
(iv.  79).  It  was  the  subject  of  a 
tragedy  of  Sophocles,  called  Minos,  or 
the  Camicii,  of  which  a  few  fragments 


remain.  Pausanias  (vii.  iv.  §  5)  aod 
the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (Nem.  iv.  95) 
give  the  same  general  outline  of 
events  with  Diodorus,  but  differ  from 
him  in  some  of  the  details.  All  agree 
that  Gocalus,  with  whom  DsBdalas 
had  taken  refuge,  caused  Minos  to  be 
put  to  death  while  at  the  bath. 

[The  baths  of  the  modem  Sdacca, 
the  ThemuB  Selinuntinse,  are  Bhown 
as  those  in  which  Minos  was  suffocated 
But  it  appears,  from  what  Diodonu 
says  (iv.  79),  that  those  baths  were 
not  at  the  Therms  SelinuntiniB,  bat 
at  Agrigentum. — G.  W.] 

'  The  town  Polichna  is  mentioned,  I 
believe,  only  by  Stephen.  It  seenu 
to  have  been  in  the  near  neighbour* 
hood  of  Cydonia,  to  which  its  territory 
was  certainly  oontigpaons  (Thnoyd. 
ii.  85). 

1  Pnesus,  or  Prasus  (Strab.),  which 
is  still  called  PrcuiU  (F^shley's  Crete, 
vol.  i.  p.  290),  is  a  place  of  more  note 
than  Polichna.  It  was  situated  towards 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Crete,  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  shore 
(Strab.  z.  p.  698),  and  in  the  time  cf 
Scylaz  possessed  a  territory  extend- 
ing from  sea  to  sea  (Peripl.  p.  ^l* 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  cit/ 
of  the  Eteocretes  (true  Cretans),  who 
were  not  of  Grecian  blood,  but  a  rem* 
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aeged  Camicns  *  (which  in  my  time  belonged  to  Agrigentnm) 
ij  the  space  of  five  years.  At  last,  however,  failing  in  their 
efforts  to  take  the  place,  and  unable  to  carry  on  the  siege  any 
longer  from  the  pressure  of  hunger,  they  departed  and  went 
their  way.  Voyaging  homewards  they  had  reached  lapygia," 
^hen  a  forious  storm  arose  and  threw  them  upon  the  coast. 
All  their  vessels  were  broken  in  pieces ;  and  so,  as  they  saw 
DO  means  of  returning  to  Crete,  they  founded  the  town  of 
Hjria,^  where  they  took  up  their  abode,  changing  their  name 
from  Cretans  to  Messapian  lapygians,^  and  at  the  same  time 
becoming  inhabitants  of  the  mainland  instead  of  islanders. 
From  Hyria  they  afterwards  founded  those  other  towns  which 
the  Tarentines  at  a  much  later  period  endeavoured  to  take, 
but  could  not,  being  defeated  signally.®    Indeed  so  dreadful  a 


xami  of  the  pTe-Hellenlo  population 
(see  Ham.  Od.  xiz.  176;  Strab.  z.  p. 
693;  Diod.  Sic.  T.  64).  Perhaps  the 
FbficlmiteB  were  of  the  same  race,  as 
tber  adjoined  on  Cydonia,  which  also 
beknged  to  the  old  inhabitants  (Strab. 
1-  c. ;  compare  Horn.  Od.  1.  c).  These 
cities  of  the  primitiye  population, 
which  had  snccessf  oily  defended  them- 
telrea  against  the  Dorian  inmiigrants, 
wcvld  of  course  not  own  the  sway  of 
Mines  (see  Muller'B  Dorians,  yoI.  i.  pp. 
38,  39,  E.  T.). 

3  Diodonxs  says  in  one  place  (iv.  70) 
that  Camicns  occupied  the  rock  on 
which  the  citadel  of  Agrigentnm  was 
afterwards  bmlt,  bat  in  another  he 
shows  that  Camicns  existed  together 
'With  Agrigentnm,  and  was  distinct 
fraa  it  (xziii.  p.  321).  This  is  con. 
fixated  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
n^h.  Ti.  4),  and  to  some  extent  by 
Stiabo  (tL  p.  394)  and  Stephen  (ad 
^oc  *A«pcSyarrcs).  It  is  probable  that 
ffae  city  lay  on  the  modem  Fiume 
^^  CaniM  (the  ancient  river  Cami- 
ctit),  not  far  from  Siculiana  (see  Mr. 
Anbury's  remarks  in  Smith's  Geo. 
Si^ph.  Diet,  ad  fog.  Cahictjs). 

'  lapygia  coincides  generally  with 

^^  Terra  di  Otranto  of  oar  maps,  ex- 

teadxD^,  however,    Bomewhat  farther 

%wj  the  Golf  of    Tara/nto  (Scylax, 

^eripl  p.  10).     StormB  were  common 


upon  this  coast  (sapra^  iii.  13S,  and 
note  '  ad  loc.) 

^  Hyria  is  probably  the  town  known 
as  TJria  to  the  Bomans  (Plin.  H.  N.  iii. 
11;  Liv.  xlii.  48),  which  lay  on  the 
road  between  Tarentam  and  Branda. 
siam  (Strab.  vi.  p.  405,  406).  It  is 
now, Oria,  which  is  described  as  ''a 
city  romantically  situated  on  three 
hills  in  the  centre  of  the  plains" 
(Swinburne's  Travels,  toI.  i.  p.  218). 
Some  coins  of  a  Hyria  remain,  which 
have  on  one  side  the  Minotaur ;  but  it 
is  doubted  whether  they  belong  to  this 
city. 

^  Under  the  genersd  name  of  lapy- 
gians  were  commonly  included  three 
distinct  tribes,  the  Messapians,  the 
Pencetians,  and  the  Dannians.  The 
first-named  are  spoken  of  as  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  lapygian  peninsula, 
eastward  of  Tarentum  and  Bmndu> 
sinm  (Strab.  ri.  p.  401).  They  were 
generally  deriyed  from  Crete,  strange 
as  it  may  appear  (Strab.  vi.  p.  405 ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  522,  F.;  Pint.  Thes. 
o.  16;  Festns,  ad  toc.  Salentini,  &c.). 
Probably  they  came  in  reality,  like  the 
other  inhabitants  of  southern  Italy, 
from  the  Peloponnese,  where  there 
was  a  place  called  Messapead  (Theo- 
pomp.  Pr.  274). 

^  Diodoms  places  this  war  in  the 
year  b.c.  473  (xL  62).     The  Messa- 
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slaughter  of  Greeks  never  happened  at  any  other  time,  so  far 
as  my  biowledge  extends :  nor  was  it  only  the  Tarentines  who 
suffered :  but  the  men  of  Bhegium  too,  who  had  been  forced  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentines  by  Micythus  the  son  of  Choerns, 
lost  here  three  thousand  of  their  citizens ;  while  the  number 
of  the  Tarentines  who  fell  was  beyond  all  count.  This  Micythus 
had  been  a  household  slave  of  Anaxilaiis,  and  was  by  him  left 
in  charge  of  Bhegium :  ^  he  is  the  same  man  who  was  after- 
wards forced  to  leave  Bhegium,  when  he  settled  at  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  from  which  place  he  made  many  offerings  of  statues 
to  the  shrine  at  Olympia.® 

171.  This  account  of  the  Bhegians  and  the  Tarentines  is  a 
digression  from  the  story  which  I  was  relating.  To  return— 
the  Prffisians  say  that  men  of  various  nations  now  flocked  to 
Grete,^  which  was  stript  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  none  came  in 
such  numbers  as  the  Grecians.  Three  generations  after  the 
death  of  Minos  the  Trojan  war  took  place ;  ^  and  the  Cretans 


pians  appear  to  liave  been  at  that 
time  very  powerful,  and  to  have 
aronsed  the  jealoasy  of  aU  their 
neighbonrs  against  them.  Thej  were 
attacked  not  only  bj  the  Tarentines 
and  Bhegines,  but  by  the  Dannians 
and  Pencetians  (Strab.  yi.  p.  406). 
Their  sway  mnst  have  extended  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Siris,  where  they  disputed  with  Ta- 
rentnm  the  possession  of  her  colony 
Heraclea  (ib.).  After  the  victory 
here  recorded,  one  would  hare  ez« 
pected  them  to  make  further  progress. 
The  reverse,  however,  is  the  case. 
They  decrease  in  strength  while  Ta- 
rentum  increases;  and  during  the 
Feloponnesian  war  they  seem  to  have 
been  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection  of  Athens  against  that  state 
(Thucyd.  vii.  33). 

'  Anaxilails  had  probably  transferred 
his  abode  to  Zancl^  (see  Thucyd.  vi.  4). 

*  These  details  are  remarkably  con. 
firmed  by  Fausanias  (v.  zzvi.  §§3,  4). 
He  found  at  Olympia  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  statues  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Micythus  (or,  as  he  writes  it, 


Smicythus),  the  son  of  GhoBms.  The 
inscriptions  of  some  gave  Bhegium  as 
the  country  of  Micythus,  while  thofe 
of  others  gave  Messen^,  or  Zancle. 
Occasionally  he  was  mentioned  as 
living  at  Tegea.  Besides  the  statncs 
which  Pausanias  saw,  there  ^rere 
others  which  had  been  carried  off  bj 
Nero. 

The  story  in  Diodoms  (xi.  66)  is  in- 
compatible with  the  expression  of 
Herodotus,  that  Micythus  "was  forced 
to  leave  (ficTC(re)  Bhegium." 

'  Homer  thus  describes  the  inhabi- 
tants shortly  after  the  Trojan  war.*— 

KprfTti  rtt  yoT  Iati,  fiieif  hti  oivewt  worrf, 
KaXij  Kai  witipa,  wtpippvrm'  hr  h*  at0fm*oi 
voXXoif  &w€tpivtot,  Kai  kifw^orra  roAiicc* 
&X\f|  6*  &XAMy  yXBtaaa  fitfUfuirn'  h  fUv 

'Axatoit 
h  i*  '£Tc6«pf|Tev  /icyaX^opcf ,  i»  ii  RM«««t» 
Attfitiet  rt  rpixaticcf,  Koi  t«  tltkitrjoi. 

OcL  Ziz.  172-177. 

1  So  Homer  (Od.  xix.  178-181;  11. 
xiii.  451,  452)  and  ApoUodoms  (iii.  i. 
§  2,  and  iii.  §  1).  The  words  which 
follow  have  special  reference  to  the 
exploits  of  Idomeneus  and  Meriones 
(Hom.  n.  xiii.  829-539). 
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were  not  the  least  distinguished  among  the  helpers  of  Mene- 
kos.  But  on  this  account,  when  they  came  back  from  Troy, 
famine  and  pestilence  fell  upon  them,  and  destroyed  both  the 
men  and  the  cattle.  Crete  was  a  second  time  stript  of  its 
inhabitants,  a  remnant  only  being  left ;  who  form,  together 
^th  fresh  settlers,  the  third  ''  Cretan  "  people  by  whom  the 
island  has  been  inhabited.  These  were  the  events  of  which 
the  Pythoness  now  reminded  the  men  of  Crete ;  and  thereby 
she  prevented  them  from  giving  the  Greeks  aid,  though  they 
wished  to  have  gone  to  their  assistance. 

172.  The  Thessalians  did  not  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
Medes  until  they  were  forced  to  do  so ;  for  they  gave  plain 
proof  that  the  intrigues  of  the  AleuadsB '  were  not  at  all  to  their 
liking.  No  sooner  did  they  hear  that  the  Persian  was  about 
to  crofis  over  into  Europe  than  they  despatched  envoys  to  the 
Greeks  who  were  met  to  consult  together  at  the  Isthmus, 
vhither  all  the  states  which  were  well  inclined  to  the  Grecian 
cause  had  sent  their  delegates.  These  envoys  on  their  arrival 
thus  addressed  their  countrymen : — 

"Men  of  Greece,  it  behoves  you  to  guard  the  pass  of 
Olympus ;  for  thus  will  Thessaly  be  placed  in  safety,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  Greece.  We  for  our  parts  are  quite  ready  to 
take  onr  share  in  this  work ;  but  you  must  likewise  send  us  a 
strong  force :  otherwise  we  give  you  fair  warning  that  we  shall 
make  terms  with  the  Persians.  For  we  ought  not  to  be  left, 
exposed  as  we  are  in  front  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  to  die  in 
joor  defence  alone  and  unassisted.  If  however  you  do  not 
choose  to  send  us  aid,  you  cannot  force  us  to  resist  the  enemy ; 
for  there  is  no  force  so  strong  as  inability.  We  shall  therefore 
io  ova  best  to  secure  our  own  safety.** 

8nch  was  the  declaration  of  the  Thessalians. 

173.  Hereupon  the  Greeks  determined  to  send  a  body  of 
foot  to  Thessaly  by  sea,  which  should  defend  the  pass  of 
Olympus.    Accordingly  a  force  was  collected,  which  passed  up 


*  Bapia»  ch.  fL    Compare  ch.  140,  ad  fin. 
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the  Euripus,  and  disembarking  at  Alus/  on  the  coast  of  Achseat 
left  the  ships  there,  and  marched  by  land  into  Thessaly.  Here 
they  occupied  the  defile  of  TempS ;  which  leads  from  lower 
Macedonia  into  Thessaly  along  the  course  of  the  Peneas, 
having  the  range  of  Olympus  on  the  one  hand  and  Ossa  upon 
the  other.  In  this  place  the  Greek  force  that  had  been  col- 
lected, amounting  to  about  10,000  heavy-armed  men,  pitched 
their  camp;  and  here  they  were  joined  by  the  Thessalian 
cavalry.  The  commanders  were,  on  the  part  of  the  LacediE- 
monians,  Evaenetus,  the  son  of  Garenus,  who  had  been  chosen 
out  of  the  Polemarchs,^  but  did  not  belong  to  the  blood  royal ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  Themistocles,  the  son  of 
Neocles.  They  did  not  however  maintain  their  station  for 
more  than  a  few  days ;  since  envoys  came  from  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian,  and  counselled  them  to 
decamp  from  TempS,  telling  them  that  if  they  remained  in 
the  pass  they  would  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  invading 
army,  whose  numbers  they  recounted,  and  likewise  the  moJti- 
tude  of  their  ships.  So  when  the  envoys  thus  counselled 
them,  and  the  counsel  seemed  to  be  good,  and  the  Macedonian 
who  sent  it  friendly,  they  did  even  as  he  advised.  In  mv 
opinion  what  chiefly  wrought  on  them  was  the  fear  that  the 
Persians  might  enter  by  another  pass,*  whereof  they  now  beard. 


'  I  see  no  gproonds  for  supposing, 
with  B&hr  (ad  loc.)  and  others,  that 
there  were  really  two  places  of  this 
name.  The  notion  arose  from  the 
grammarians,  who,  finding  the  word 
made  sometimes  masonline,  sometimes 
feminine,  imag^ed  two  different  cities 
(see  Eastath.  ad  Hom.  U.  11.  682). 
Strabo  clearly  identifies  the  Alns  of 
Homer  with  that  of  Eerodotns  (iz.  p. 
627 ;  vide  infra,  ch.  197)  by  the  men- 
tion of  Athamas;  and  the  q^tnation 
which  he  assigns  to  It  snits  both  the 
passages  of  Herodotns  in  which  it  is 
mentioned.  It  lay  on  the  skirts  of 
Othrys,  not  far  from  the  shore, 
thirteen  miles  from  Ptelenm,  and 
seven  from  Itonns.  Colonel  Leake 
found  in  this  sitnation  the  remains  of 


a  Hellenio  town  (Korthem  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  886).  The  spot  is  DO«r 
called  Kefdlosu 

*  The  Spartan  Polemarchs  are  men- 
tioned both  by  Thncydides  and  Xeno- 
phon.  They  were  the  highest  officers 
in  the  army  next  to  the  king  (Thacrd. 
ir.  66 ;  Xen.  Hell,  vi.  iy.  §  15).  &»ch 
commanded  a  division  (jtjipa==fmpa!l, 
of  which  in  the  time  ot  Xenopbon 
there  were  six  (Bep.  Lac  zi.  §  ^). 
They  had  also  magisterial  powers  in 
the  syssitia  and  eUiswhere  (Pint.  hjc. 
o,  12 ;  Apophth.  Lac.  voL  ii.  p.  221). 

•  Vide  snpra,  oh.  128.  The  pass  in- 
tended is  probably  that  which  crossed 
the  Olympic  range  by  the  town  of 
Petra,  whence  it  descended  to  Yythim 
at  the  western  base  of  the  moontain. 
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which  led  from  Upper  Macedonia  >  into  Thessaly  through  the 
territoiy  of  the  PerrhaBbi,  and  by  the  town  of  Gonnus, — the 
pass  by  which  soon  afterwards  the  army  of  Xerxes  actually 
made  its  entrance.  The  Greeks  therefore  went  back  to  their 
ships  and  sailed  away  to  the  Isthmus. 

174.  Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  expedition  into 
Thessaly;  they  took  place  when  the  king  was  at  Abydos, 
preparing  to  pass  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  ThessaUans, 
i^en  their  allies  forsook  them,  no  longer  wavered,  but 
warmly  espoused  the  side  of  the  Medes ;  and  afterwards,  in 
the  cotuse  of  the  ^ar,  they  were  of  the  very  greatest  service  to 
Xerxes. 

175.  The  Greeks,  on  their  return  to  the  Isthmus,  took  counsel 
together  concerning  the  words  of  Alexander,  and  considered 
where  they  should  fix  the  war,  and  what  places  they  should 
occupy.  The  opinion  which  prevailed  was,  that  they  should 
guard  the  pass  of  Thermopylae ;  since  it  was  narrower  than 
the  Thessalian  defile,  and  at  the  same  time  nearer  to  them. 
Of  the  pathway,  by  which  the  Greeks  who  fell  at  Thermopylae 
were  intercepted,  they  had  no  knowledge,  until,  on  their 
arriyal  at  Thermopylae,  it  was  discovered  to  them  by  the  Tra- 
chinians.  This  pass  then  it  was  determined  that  they  should 
goard,  in  order  to  prevent  the  barbarians  from  penetrating 
into  Greece  through  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  resolved 
that  the  fleet  should  proceed  to  Artemisium,  in  the  region  of 


^paasvaa  Liaowaa  to  the  Bomans 
M  "  PerrhsBbiaD  aaltus  "  (Liv.  xliv.  27), 
aad  WW  the  only  roate  which  led 
^m  Pieria,  where  tbe  army  of  Xerxes 
now  wu  (sapm,  oh-  131),  into  Per- 
^bia.  It  inns  from  Katerina  by 
Petn  (which  retalnB  its  ancient  name) 
ad  lie  DhinUtn  toViiklitta  (DoUche), 
^nce  the  passa^  is  easyhy Elasdna 
(Obation)  to  LyJcosiomo  (Gomms)  (see 
^te'a  Narthem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
327-343;  and  compare  Liv.  zliv.  82, 
35,  xhr.  il ;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  83).  Mr. 
^^'^  soggests  that  the  Greeks  should 
faave  defended  both  passes  (Hist,  of 
^^leece,  V.  p.  91).     But  the  heights 


abont  Fetra,  where  alone  a  stand 
oonld  have  been  made  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Macedonians,  Persian  tribu. 
taries;  and,  the  low  ground  on  the 
west  once  gained,  Thessaly  may  be 
entered  by  a  number  of  routes. 

s  By  "  Upper  Macedonia"  Herodotus 
appears  to  mean  the  upper  portion  of 
Pieria,  where  it  approaches  the  Per- 
rhsebian  frontier.  This  follows  fix)m 
ch.  131.  Otherwise  we  might  have 
been  led  to  imagine  that  Xerxes  as- 
cended the  Talley  of  the  Haliaomon, 
and  entered  Perrhssbia  by  the  pass  of 
VoUutanOf  or  Servia, 
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Histiseotis ;  ^  for,  as  those  places  are  near  to  one  another,  it 
would  be  easy  for  the  fleet  and  army  to  hold  communication. 
The  two  places  may  be  thus  described. 

176.  Artemisium  is  where  the  sea  of  Thrace  ^  contracts  into 
a  narrow  channel,  running  between  the  isle  of  Sciathus  *  and 
the  mainland  of  Magnesia.  When  this  narrow  strait  is  passed 
you  come  to  the  line  of  coast  called  Artemisium ;  ^  which  is  a 
portion  of  Euboea,  and  contains  a  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana). 
As  for  the  entrance  into  Greece  by  Trachis,'  it  is,  at  its 
narrowest  point,  about  fifty  feet  wide.  This  however  is  not 
the  place  where  the  passage  is  most  contracted ;  for  it  is  still 


"*  The  northern  tract  of  EuboM  was 
called  Histiiedtis,  from  the  town  HiB- 
tiflsa,  which  afterwuds  became  Orens 
(vide  infra,  yiii.  28). 

*  The  northern  portion  of  the  Egean, 
extending  from  Magnesia  to  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese,  and  bounded  on  the 
south  bj  the  islands  of  Sciathna,  Ha- 
lonnesns,  Peparethns,  Lemnos,  and 
Imbrus,  is  here  called  ''the  Thraoian 
Sea."  Strabo  nses  the  expression 
nearly  in  the  same  sense  (i.  p.  41). 
Bat  the  SfyfiKios  JcX^Swr  of  Sophocles 
((Ed.  T.  197)  is  the  Enxine. 

'  Sciathns  retains  its  name  wholly 
onaltered  (Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  111).  It 
is  the  island  immediately  o£E  Gape  8t. 
Qeorge  (Cape  Sepias). 

^  The  temple  of  Artemis,  from  which 
the  line  of  coast  received  its  name, 
appears  to  have  been  situated,  as 
temples  so  often  were,  at  the  extreme 
point  of  the  island,  the  promontory 
now  called  Cape  AmonL  The  cele- 
brity of  this  temple  caused  the  poets 
to  represent  all  the  seas  and  shores 
of  these  parts  as  under  the  protection 
of  the  goddess  (Soph.  Trach.  688; 
Apoll.  Bhod.  i.  671,  &c.).  Was  there 
really  any  city  Artemisium?  (Plin. 
H.  N.  iv.  12 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.). 

'  Trachis  was  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Malians  (infra,  chs.  198, 
L99  i  Scylaz,  Feripl.  p.  64).  It  after, 
wards  became  Heraclea,  on  being 
colonised  by  the  LaoedsBmonians 
(Thnq^  iiL  92;  oompare  Strab.  iz. 


p.  621),  and  under  this  name  was 
known  as  a  place  of  great  strength 
and  importance  (Thucyd.  1.  s.  c,  and 
V.  61 ;  Polyb.  X.  zliL  §  4;  Liv.  xxm 
22-24).  There  is  some  doubt  whether 
the  two  towns  occupied  eeaetly  the 
same  site.  Ool.  Lake's  theory  seems 
probable,  that  the  original  oitj  cf 
Heraclea  was  identical  with  Trachis 
(see  Thucyd.  irtixuraif  rV  siKtr 
4k  Katyijs),  and  was  situated  at  tht 
foot  of  the  rocks  between  the  Asopos 
(or  Karvunarid)  and  the  lielas  (Ifarra 
Neria),  but  that  the  citadel,  which 
was  on  ths  heighU  above,  was  a  dis- 
tinct place.  This  came  afterwards  to 
be  the  only  part  of  the  town  inhabited, 
and  so  Heraclea  was  said  to  be  six 
stades  from  the  ancient  Trachis  (Strab. 
L  s.  c).  The  only  fact  which  at  all 
militates  against  this  view  is  the 
mention  by  Scylax  (L  b.  a)  of  both 
cities. 

The  pass  by  Trachis,  which  v^s 
"  not  more  than  fifty  feet  wide,"  mast 
have  lain  between  the  walls  of  the 
city  and  the  manhes  of  this  psrt  of 
the  plain  (see  Livy,  L  s.  c. ;  **  Ager 
Heraclceenais  paluster  omnia.'*  ''A 
sinu  Maliaco  aditnm  hand  facilem 
[Heraclea]  habebat").  Some  cata- 
combs are  all  that  remain  of  thej 
ancient  settlement  on  the  plain :  bat 
ruins  of  a  Hellenic  fortress  still  occupy 
the  height  above  (Leake,  voL  iii.  pp* 
26-30).  I 


I 
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narrower   a  little    above    and  a  little   below   ThermopylsB. 

M  Alpeni ,•  -which  is  lower  down  than  that  place,  it  is  only 

mle  enough  for  a  single  carriage ;  and  up  above,  at  the  river 

Ph<enix,  near  the  town  called  Anthela,  it  is  the  same.    West 

of  Thermopylffl  *  rises  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hiU,  impossible 

io  climb,  which  runs  up  into  the  chain  of  (Eta ;  while  to  the 

east  the  road  is  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  by  marshes.^    In  this 

plaee  are  the  warm  springs,  which  the  natives  call  "The 

Cauldrons;"^  and  above  them  stands  an  altar  sacred  to 

'  Hercules  J  A  wall  had  once  been  carried  across  the  opening;^ 

and  in  this  there  had  of  old  times  been  a  gateway.    These 

works  w«re  made  by  the  Phocians,  through  fear  of  the  Thes- 

salians,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  came  from  Thesprotia  to 

establish  themselves  in  the  land  of  ^olis,  which  they  still 

occupy.'    As  the  ThessaUans  strove  to  reduce  Phocis,  the 

Phocians  raised  the  wall  to  protect  themselves,  and  likewise 

turned  the  hot  springs  upon  the  pass,  that  so  the  ground 

might  be  broken  up  by  watercourses,  using  thus  all  possible 

means  to  hinder  the  Thessalians  from  invading  their  country. 

The  old  wall  had  been  built  in  very  remote  times ;  and  the 


'  Infea,  ch.  216. 

^Hexodotns  supposes  the  general 
beaziog  of  the  coaflt  at  this  point  to 
haTe  been  north  and  south,  as  it  is 
ga^er&llj  on  this  side  of  Oreece, 
'vha«a8  in  reality  the  coast  mns  from 
vest  to  east.  This  is  a  strange  mis- 
take for  one  who  had  visited  the  spot. 
The  monntain-range  is  in  fact  southy 
and  the  sea  north  of  the  pass  (see  the 
plan,  izifza,  p.  163). 

'  This  is  the  only  mention  which 
Herodotus  makes  of  the  marshes, 
which  mast  at  all  times  have  formed 
so  important  a  feature  of  the  pass 
(▼ide  infra,  ch.  201,  note  «). 

*  80  Fiaiisanias  (iv.  xxxv.  §  6).  The 
cpnngB  at  ThermopylsB  are  hot  (about 
100  ^  Ahrenheit)  and  salt.  There  are 
tvD  of  them,  which  seem  anciently  to 
lave  been  devoted  respectively  to 
aiale  and  female  bathers  (Pausan.). 
Thej  are  enclosed  within  receptacles 
cf  raasonry,  about  two  feet  in  depth, 

you  IV. 


from  which  in  cool  weathrr  a  strong 
vapour  rises.  The  name  "  Cauldron  " 
is  thus  very  expressive  (see  Leake, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  34-38). 

7  The  whole  district  was  reg^arded 
as  ennobled  by  the  sufferings  of  Her. 
cules,  and  as  sacred  to  him  (see  ch. 
198,  and  cf.  Sophocl.  Trachin.  pas. 
sim).  Eenoe  the  name  of  Heracleia, 
which  the  Spartans  gave  to  Trachis. 

8  Vide  infra,  chs.  208,  223, 225.  For 
a  full  consideration  of  the  various 
localities,  see  the  notes  on  chs.  198- 
200. 

'  The  reference  is  to  the  original 
immigration  of  the  Thessalians  (lUy- 
rians  P)  into  the  country  afterwards 
called  by  their  name,  when  they  drove 
out  the  BcBotians,  and  other  .^olio 
tribes  (compare  Thucyd.  i.  12:  Veil. 
Pat.  i.  3 ;  Died.  Sic.  iv.  67,  Ac).  This 
was  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
aizty  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
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greater  part  of  it  had  gone  to  decay  through  age.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Greeks  resolved  to  repair  its  breaches,  and  here 
make  their  stand  against  the  Barbarian.  At  this  point  there 
is  a  village  very  nigh  the  road,  Alpeni  by  name,  from  which 
the  Greeks  reckoned  on  getting  com  for  their  troops. 

177.  These  places,  therefore,  seemed  to  the  Greeks  fit  for 
their  purpose.  Weighing  well  all  that  was  likely  to  happen, 
and  considering  that  in  this  region  the  barbarians  could  make 
no  use  of  their  vast  numbers,  nor  of  their  cavalry,  they 
resolved  to  await  here  the  invader  of  Greece.  And  when  news  ' 
reached  them  of  the  Persians  being  in  Pieria,  straightway 
they  broke  up  from  the  Isthmus,  and  proceeded,  some  on  foot 
to  Thermopylae,  others  by  sea  to  Artemisium. 

178.  The  Greeks  now  made  all  speed  to  reach  the  two 
stations ;  ^^  and  about  the  same  time  the  Delphians,  alarmed 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  country,  consulted  the  god, 
and  received  tot  answer  a  command  to  ''pray  to  the  winds; 
for  the  winds  would  do  Greece  good  service."  ^  So  when  this 
answer  was  given  them,  forthwith  the  Delphians  sent  word  of 
the  prophecy  to  those  Greeks  who  were  zealous  for  freedom, 
and,  cheering  them  thereby  amid  the  fears  which  they  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  the  Barbarian,  earned  their  everlasting 
gratitude.  This  done,  they  raised  an  altar  to  the  winds  at 
Thyia  *  (where  Thyia,  the  daughter  of  Cephissus,  from  whom 
the  region  takes  its  name,  has  a  precinct),  and  worshipped 
them  with  sacrifices.  And  even  to  the  present  day  the 
Delphians  sacrifice  to  the  winds,  because  of  this  oracle. 

179.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  now  departed  from  Therma ;  and 
ten  of  the  swiftest  sailing  ships  ventured  to  stretch  across 

Bians  (infra^  ch.  189).  The  xnisfor* 
tune  of  Hardoniiis  (supra,  ti.  44)  had 
ehown  what  good  senrice  the  winds 
might  do. 

*  The  Bite  of  Thyia,  which  no  other 
anthor  mentions,  is  nnknown.  TbyiA 
herself  was,  according  to  others,  a 
daughter  of  Castalius.  She  was  the 
eponymus  of  the  Thyiades  (Paosan.  i- 
vi.  §  2). 


^^  ThermopylsB  and  Artemisium. 

^  Clemens  Alezandrinus  (Strom,  vi. 
p.  753)  professes  to  report  the  exact 
words  of  the  oracle,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  those  which  Herodotus 
had  heard.  According  to  him  the 
words  were — 

*Q  AcA^t,  hiancff  ivifiottt  no*  Xmiov  Smu. 

Similar  adyice  was  giren  to  the  Athe. 


^mf^mmw^ 


^^E" 


«H 


90^^^«( 


mf^m^ 
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direct  for  Sciathus,  at  which  place  there  were  upon  the  look- 
oat  three  ressels  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  one  a  ship  of 
Troezen,'  another  of  Egina,  and  the  third  from  Athens. 
These  yessels  no  sooner  saw  from  a  distance  the  barbarians 
approaching  than  they  all  hurriedly  took  to  flight. 

180.  The  barbarians  at  once  pursued,  and  the  Troezenian 
ship,  which  was  commanded  by  Prexinus,  fell  into  their  hands. 
Hereupon  the  Persians  took  the  handsomest  of  the  men-at- 
arms,  and  drew  him  to  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  where  they 
sacrificed  him ;  ^  for  they  thought  the  man  a  good  omen  to 
their  cause,  seeing  that  he  was  at  once  so  beautiful,  and  like- 
wise the  first  captive  they  had  made.  The  man  who  was 
slain  in  this  way  was  called  Leo ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
name  he  bore  helped  him  to  his  fate  in  some  measure.^ 

181.  The  Eginetan  trireme,  under  its  captain,  Asonides, 
gave  the  Persians  no  little  trouble,  one  of  the  men-at-arms, 
Pjthes,  the  son  of  Ischenoiis,  distinguishing  himself  beyond 
all  the  others  who  fought  on  that  day.  After  the  ship  was 
taken  this  man  continued  to  resist,  and  did  not  cease  fighting 
till  he  fell  quite  covered  with  wounds.  The  Persians  who 
served  as  men-at-arms  in  the  squadron,  finding  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  still  breathed,  and  being  very  anxious  to  save 
his  life,  since  he  had  behaved  so  valiantly,  dressed  his  wounds 
^th  myrrh,  ajid  bound  them  up  with  bandages  of  cotton. 
Then,  when  they  were  returned  to  their  own  station,  they 
displayed  their  prisoner  admiringly  to  the  whole  host,  and 
behaved  towards  him  with  much  kindness ;  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  ship's  crew  were  treated  merely  as  slaves. 


*  Snpra,  cli.  99. 

^The  custom  of  Bacrrficing  ilieir 
^  prisoner  is  ascribed  b  j  Procopins 
to  the  Thnlitraor  Scandinavians  (BelL 
^th.  ii  15).  The  Geimans  made 
tUir  first  captire  contend  with  a 
ciianipion  of  their  own  race,  and  took 
tbe  r&EuIt  as  an  omen  of  snccess  or 
^UPB  (Tacit.  Germ.  10). 

'  Instances  of  attention  to  the  mean- 
ing of  names  are  fonnd,  supra,  vi.  50, 


and  infra,  ix.  91.  The  Romans  were 
systematically  superstitions  upon  tbo 
point  (see  Cic.  de  Diy.  i.  45 :  "In 
InstrandA  ooloni4  ab  eo  qni  earn  de- 
dnceret,  et  cnm  imperator  exercitnm, 
censor  popnlom  Instrai'et,  bonis  nomi- 
nibns  qni  hostias  dncerent  eligebantnr; 
qnod  idem  in  delecta  consnles  obser- 
vant, nt  primus  miles  fiat  bono  no- 
mine : "  and  compare  Plin.  H.  !N. 
zzviii.  2;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  53). 
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182.  Thus  did  the  Persians  succeed  in  taking  two  of  the 
vessels.  The  third,  a  trireme  commanded  by  Fhormns  of 
Athens,  took  to  flight  and  ran  aground  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Penens.  The  barbarians  got  possession  of  the  bark,  but 
not  of  the  men.  For  the  Athenians  had  no  sooner  mn  their 
vessel  agromid  than  they  leapt  ont,  and  made  their  way 
through  Thessaly  back  to  Athens. 

When  the  Greeks  stationed  at  Artemisinm  learnt  what  had 
happened  by  fire-signals*  from  Sciathus,  so  terrified  were  they, 
that,  quitting  their  anchorage-ground  at  Artemisium,  and  leav- 
ing scouts  to  watch  the  foe  on  the  highlands  of  Eubcea,  they 
removed  to  Ghalcis,  intending  to  guard  the  Euripus. 

183.  Meantime  three  of  the  ten  vessels  sent  forward  by  the 
barbarians,  advanced  as  far  as  the  simken  rock  between 
Sciathus  and  Magnesia,  which  is  called  "  The  Ant," '  and 
there  set  up  a  stone  pillar  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
for  that  purpose.  After  this,  their  course  being  now  clear, 
the  barbarians  set  sail  with  all  their  ships  from  Therma,  eleven 
days  from  the  time  that  the  king  quitted  the  town.  The  rock, 
which  lay  directly  in  their  course,  had  been  made  known  to 
them  by  Pammon  of  Scyros.®  A  day's  voyage  without  a  stop 
brought  them  to  Sepias  in  Magnesia,^  and  to  the  strip  of  coast 


*The  employment  of  fire-signalB 
among  the  Greeks  was  very  oommon. 
.^Bchylas  represents  it  as  known  to 
them  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
(Agam.  29-32,  272-307).  Sophocles 
did  the  same  in  his  Nanplins  (Fr.  V. 
ed.  Valpy),  ascribing  the  invention  to 
Palamedes  at  that  period.  The  prac- 
tice was  certainly  very  nsnal  in  his- 
torical times  (Thncyd.  ii  94,  iii.  22, 
80  J  Polyb.  VIII.  XXX.  §  1,  x.  xlii.  §  7, 
&o.).  Details  of  the  science  may  be 
found  in  .^neas  Tacticos  and  Poly- 
bins. 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  rock  known 
to  the  Greek  sailors  as  Leftari,  which 
lies  exactly  midway  between  the  coast 
of  Magnesia  and  the  sonth-westem 
promontory  of  the  island.  The  pre- 
caation  tsksa  exhibits  the  skiU  and 


forethonght  of  the  Phoenician  navi- 
gators, who  had  the  chief  directioD  of 
the  fleet,  in  a  f avonrable  light. 

*  Scyros,  still  called  Sfeyro,  lay  ^ 
the  east  coast  of  Enboea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  abont  23  miles  (lat.  88^  55', 
long.  24''  SC).  It  had,  like  most  of 
the  Egean  islands,  a  capital  city  of 
the  same  name  (Horn.  n.  v.  664). 
which  was  strongly  sitnated  on  & 
rocky  height,  and  of  which  consider- 
able traces  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  St.  George  (we 
Leake,  iii.  pp.  108, 109). 

*  The  distance  is  calcnlated  to  be 
abont  900  stades,  or  103  mUes.  This 
wonld  considerably  exceed  the  aven^ 
day's  voyage  of  a  merchant  vessel  m 
Herodotns's  time  (snpra,  iv.  83,  note  ^)> 

I  but  it  was  qnite  within  the  powers  of 
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T?liich  lies  between  the  town  of  Casthansea  and  the  promontory 
of  Sepias.^ 

184.  As  far  as  this  point  then^  and  on  land  as  far  as  Ther- 
mopylffiy  the  armament  of  Xerxes  had  been  free  from  mis- 
chance ;  and  the  numbers  were  still,  according  to  my  reckoning, 
of  the  following  amoimt.  First  there  was  the  ancient  comple- 
ment of  the  twelve  hundred  and  seven  vessels  which  came  with 
the  king  from  Asia — ^the  contingents  of  the  nations  severally — 
amounting,  if  we  allow  to  each  ship  a  crew  of  two  hundred  men,^ 
to  241,400.  Each  of  these  vessels  had  on  board,  besides  native 
soldiers,  thirty  fighting  men,  who  were  either  Persians,  Medes, 
or  Sacans ; '  which  gives  an  addition  of  86,210.  To  these  two 
numbers  I  shall  further  add  the  crews  of  the  penteconters ; 
which  may  be  reckoned,  one  with  another,  at  fourscore  men 
each.  Of  such  vessels  there  were  (as  I  said  before^)  three 
thousand ;  and  the  men  on  board  them  accordingly  would  be 
240,000.  This  was  the  sea  force  brought  by  the  king  from 
Asia ;  and  it  amounted  in  all  to  617,610  men.  The  number  of 
the  foot  soldiers  was  1,700,000;^  that  of  the  horsemen  80,000;^ 


a  iriieme.  (See  Smith's  Diet,  of  An- 
tiq.  p.  785,  B,  where  the  rate  of  a 
trireme  Ib  compared  to  that  of  "  an 
ordinary  steamboat.") 

^^Cape  Sepias  (for  Aitni  in  Hero- 
dotus is  not  "shore/'  but  "promon- 
tory " — "  a  land,"  in  Niebnhr^s  words, 
**  which  juts  ont  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  the  sea,  and  has  only  one 
side  adjoining  the  mainland ")  is  nn- 
doabtedly  the  modem  promontory  of 
8L  George,  Strabo  described  it  as 
terminating  the  Thermalc  gulf,  and 
as  looking  towards  the  north  (vii.  p. 
480).  There  was  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  according  to  this  anthor  (ix.  p. 
632),  which  was  afterwards  swallowed 
np  in  Demetrias.  It  probably  lay 
west  of  the  cape,  where  it  would  have 
been  somewhat  sheltered. 

Casthanaaa,  or  Castanea,  from  which 
the  chestnnt-tree  (still  abmidant  in 
these  parts)  derived  its  Latin  name 
(Stym.  Hag.  ad  toc.),  lay  on  the 
eastern  ooatit   (Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  8)   of 


Magnesia,  almost  at  the  foot  of  Felion 
(Strab.  iz.  p.  641,  K^ftti  iirh  r^  nri\l<p 
KUfUmi).  GoL  Leake  identifies  it  with 
some  ruins  near  TanvCikhari  (voL  iv. 
p.  383). 

^  The  crew  of  a  Greek  trireme  seems 
always  to  have  been  200  (vide  infra, 
yiii.  17) ;  and  we  have  here  an  evi- 
dence that  Herodotus  knew  of  no 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
Greek  vessels  and  the  Persian.  The 
proportion  between  the  sailors  and 
EpihfUcBf  or  men-at-arms,  is  not  unlike 
that  which  obtains  in  our  own  navy. 

^  Yide  supra,  ch.  96.  These  troops 
were  regarded  as  the  best  (see  viiL 
113). 

^  Supra,  ch.  97.  It  appears  from 
that  passage  that  in  these  3000  vessels 
are  included,  besides  penteconters, 
various  other  craft  of  a  much  smaller 
size. 

^  Supra,  ch.  60. 

•  See  ch.  87. 
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to  which  must  be  added  the  Arabs  who  rode  on  camels,  and 
the  Libyans  who  fought  in  chariots,  whom  I  reckon  at  20,000. 
The  whole  number,  therefore,  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  added 
together  amounts  to  2,817,610  men.  Such  was  the  forc6 
brought  from  Asia,  without  including  the  camp  followers,  or 
taking  any  account  of  the  provision-ships  and  the  men  whom 
they  had  on  boaxd. 

185.  To  the  amount  thus  reached  we  have  still  to  add  the 
forces  gathered  in  Europe,  concerning  which  I  can  only  speak 
from  conjecture.  The  Greeks  dwelling  in  Thrace,  and  in  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,^  famished  to  the  fleet  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ships ;  the  crews  of  which  would  amount  to 
24,000  men.  Besides  these,  footmen  were  famished  by  the 
Thracians,  the  Pseonians,  the  Eordians,^  the  Bottiaeans,  by  the 
Ghalcidean  tribes,  by  the  Brygians,  the  Pierians,  the  Macedo- 
nians, the  PerrhsBbians,  the  Enianians,  the  Dolopians,  the 
Magnesians,  the  Achssans,  and  by  all  the  dwellers  upon  the 
Thracian  sea-board ;  and  the  forces  of  these  nations  amounted, 
I  believe,  to  three  hundred  thousand  men.  These  numbers, 
added  to  those  of  the  force  which  came  out  of  Asia,  make  the 
sum  of  the  fighting  men  2,641,610. 

186.  Such  then  being  the  number  of  the  fighting  men,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  attendants  who  followed  the  camp,  together 
with  the  crews  of  the  corn-barks,  and  of  the  other  craft  accom- 


*  Thasos  is  the  only  one  of  these 
which  has  a  name ;  but  there  are 
many  smaU  islands,  just  off  the  coast. 

'  The  Eordians,  who  are  the  only 
people  here  named  that  have  not  been 
mentioned  before,  are  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  district  known  after- 
wards as  Eordsaa,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  Roman  times  (see  Liv.  xzxi. 
39,  40,  zliL  53 ;  Polyb.  XTIII.  vi  §  3). 
This  tract,  which  lay  between  Pella 
and  Lyncestis  (Strab.  yii.  p.  468),  and 
also  between  Fella  and  Elimaoa  (Li7. 
1.  s.  c),  must  have  corresponded  with 
the  npper  valley  of  the  Lydias,  the 
coontry  now  known  as  Sarighiol 
(Leake,  iii.  p.  316),  The  Macedonians, 


however,  had  expelled  the  Eordiaos 
(who  were  a  PiBonian  tribe,  PHn.  i^- 
10)  from  their  ancient  abodes  (Tbncjd. 
ii.  99) ;  and  they  had  songht  a  refoj^ 
elsewhere,  bat  in  what  exact  locality 
is  uncertain.  Thnoydides  says  "oesr 
Physca ; "  bat  of  Physca  nothing  is 
known  except  that  it  was  in  Hygdonis 
(Ptoh  iii.  13 ;  compare  Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voc.  'EopBcucu),  probably  upon  the 
borders  of  Ghalcidic^.  When  we  hear 
of  the  Amyrians  having  been  anciently 
Kordi  (Said.  Pr.  7),  we  learn  that  the 
primitive  settlements  of  this  race,  as 
of  so  many  others,  were  scattered  ad<1 
separate.  Amyros  was  near  Lake  B(B' 
bel's  in  Thessaly. 
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paajmg  the  army,  made  np  an  amount  rather  above  than 
bdow  that  of  the  fighting  men.  However,  I  will  not  reckon 
them  as  either  fewer  or  more,  but  take  them  at  an  equal 
number.  We  have  therefore  to  add  to  the  sum  already 
r^ched  an  exactly  equal  amount.  This  will  give  6,288,220 
as  the  whole  number  of  men  brought  by  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Darius,  as  far  as  Sepias  and  Thermopylse.® 


'  U  can  acBuoelj  be  doubted  that 
this  amount  ia  considerably  beyond 
tbe  trntiL  It  -wonld  have  been  the 
object  of  the  eevend  ofi&oers  of  Xerxes 
to  exaggerate  thennmberB  nnder  their 
cammaad,  for  their  own  credit  in  ha^- 
mg  brought  so  many  men  into  the 
field;  ai^  Xerxes  himself  might  have 
beea  content  to  hare  each  ezaggera- 
ticns  made,  both  as  adding  to  his  gloiy 
and  as  tending  to  alarm  the  Greeks. 


After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  it 
was  equally  an  object  with  the  Greeks 
to  magnify  its  greatness,  since  they 
thus  increased  the  merit  of  their  own 
success.  Still,  portions  of  the  details 
of  the  estimate  seem  to  be  altogether 
trustworthy;  and  it  is  possible  to 
point  out  the  chief  places  where  ex- 
aggeration has  crept  in. 

The  estimate  of  Herodotus  will  be 
beat  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form : — 


Forces  fhna  jkxi^ 


Qoality  of  Troops. 


IniiEintTy 
Gkvalry 


rceoGifrciiD  £iiropa  . 


Arabs  and  IXbjaxm   . 
Crews  of  the  triremes 

Armed  force  on  boonl 

them. 
Crews  of  the  smaller 

Teasels. 


Land  army  .    •    •    . 
Crews  of  triremes .    . 


Number. 


1,700.000 
80.000 

20,000 
241,400 

36,210 

340,000 


300»000 
24,000 


Ground  of  the  Estimate. 


Tbe  measurement  at  Doriscus. 
Common  report — number  probably 

counted  at  Doriscus. 
Rough  e^ess. 
Calculated  fh>m  the  known  nnmber 

of  the  triremes  (1207). 
Ditto. 

Rough   guess  tnm  the  supponrd 

number  of  such   vessels   (3000) 

and  the  presumed  average  crew 

(80). 
Rough  guess,  based  on  the  number 

of  troops  they  mi^ht  be  supposed 

capable  of  famishing. 
Calculated    lh>m    the   number    of 

triremes,  which  was  likely  to  I>e 

known. 


Total  of  the  miUtary  force  .    .    2,641,610 

Attendants 2,641,610  estimated  at  an  equal  number. 


Qrand  Total      .    .    . 

Of  these  nmnbera  the  following  appear 
^jood  snspicioii.  Tlie  crews  of  the 
tiiiemes,  Asiatic  and  European, 
241,400  and  24,00a-~the  armed  force 
oa  board  the  former,  36,210— and  the 
•i«atic  cavalry  (a  low  estimate), 
^,000.  The  following  are  open  to 
question  from  the  evident  want  of 
sufficient  data,  and  from  other  causes. 
^  The  crews  of  the  Fenteconters  and 
KBiaQer  vessels,  which  are  guested  at 


6,283,220 

SCXK)  in  number,  with  a  supposed 
average  crew  of  80,  giving  a  total  of 
240,000  men.  The  average  of  80 
seems  very  unduly  large ;  since  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  even  the  crew 
of  a  penteconter  much  exceeded  that 
number,  and  the  smaller  vessels  must 
have  carried  very  many  less.  Perhaps 
40  or  60  would  be  a  fairer  average. 
And  the  number  of  three  thousand 
might  safely  be  reduced  to  one,  for  the 
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187.  Such  then  was  the  amonnt  of  the  entire  host  of  Xerxes. 
As  for  the  number  of  the  women  who  gronnd  the  com,  of  the 


trireme  had  now  become  the  ordinary 
ship  of  war.  These  rednctions  would 
strike  off  200,000  men.  2.  The  Arabs 
and  Libyans  seem  OTerratedat  20,000. 
If  the  entire  oavaby,  to  which  so 
many  of  the  chief  nations  contributed 
(ohs.  84-86),  was  no  more  than  80,000, 
the  camels  and  chariots  are  not  likely 
to  have  reached  10,000.  It  must  be 
donbted,  too,  whether  the  Arabian 
camel-riders,  who  were  stationed  in 
the  rear  (ch.87)i  did  not  really  belong 
to  the  baggag^-train,  in  which  case 
Herodotns  would  hare  counted  them 
twice.  8.  The  land  force  which  joined 
the  expedition  on  its  march  through 
Europe  fell  probably  far  short  of 
300,(X)0.  That  number  would  seem 
to  be  a  high  estimate  for  the  greatest 
military  force  which  the  countries 
named  could  anyhow  furnish.  The 
leWes  hastily  raised  on  the  line  of 

Airiatlc  infantry,  ab.  .  .  1,000,000 
Asiatic  cavalry,  ab.  .  .  80,000 
Libyana  in  chariots,  &g.  10,000 
European  land  force,  ab.     100,000 

Crews  of  Asiatic  triremes  241,400 
Armed  force  on  ditto  .  36,210 
Crews  of  smaller  vessels,  ab.  40,000 
Crews  of  European  triremes  24,000 


march  of  the  Persian  army  are  not 
likely  to  hare  reached  one-third  of  the 
amount.  Further,  it  is  worth  notice 
what  a  great  disproportion  there  is 
between  the  triremes  furnished  (120), 
which  could  have  been  easily  counted, 
and  the  land  force,  which  could  only 
be  guessed.  4.  The  Asiatic  infantry 
was  no  doubt  purposely  exaggerated 
by  its  commanders,  who  would  order 
their  men,  when  they  entered  the  en- 
closure (supra^  ch.  60),  not  to  stand 
close  together.  The  amount  of  this 
exaggeration  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
estimate,  but  it  can  scarcely  bare 
amounted  to  so  much  as  one-half. 

If  the  naval  and  military  force  be 
reduced  in  accordance  with  the  aboTo 
suggestions,  it  will  still  consist  of  aboat 
a  million  and  a  half  of  oombatants: 
viz. — 


SB  1,190,000  land  ftiroe. 


}- 
I 


341,610  sea  fane. 


1,631,610 


With  respect  to  the  non-combatants, 
Mr.  Grote*s  remark  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ▼.  p.  48)  is  most  sound,  that  He- 
rodotus has  applied  a  Greek  standard 
to  a  case  where  such  application  is 
wholly  unwarranted.  *  The  crews  of 
the  vessels  would  decidedly  have  had 
no  attendants — ^and  the  ''great  mass 
of  the  army"  would  likewise  have 
been  without  them.  "  A  few  grandees 
might  be  richly  provided ; "  yet  even 
their  attendants  would  mostly  have 
carried  arms,  and  been  counted  among 
the  infantry.  It  was  therefore 
scarcely  necessary  for  Herodotus  to 
have  made  any  addition  at  all  to  his 
estimate,  on  the  score  of  attendants ; 
and  if  he  made  any,  it  should  have 
been  very  trifling. 

The  estimates  furnished  by  other 
writers  have  little    importance,  the 


only  original  statements  being  those 
of  ^schylus  and  Ctesias.  The  former, 
as  we  have  seen  (supra,  ch.  100, 
note^,  corroborates  Herodotus  as  to 
the  exact  number  of  Persian  triremes, 
with  the  exception  that  he  applies 
the  number  to  the  fleet  at  Saiamis, 
Seasons  have  already  been  gives 
(supra,  loc.  oit.)  for  preferring,  on 
this  head,  the  statement  of  Herodotas. 
The  latter  gives  the  number  of  the 
fleet  at  1000,  that  of  the  land  force  at 
800,000,  exclusive  of  chariots  (Persic. 
£xc.  §  23).  But  Ctesias  is  an  utterly 
wortUess  authority,  as  this  part  of  bis 
History  (§  §  25,  26)  most  plainly  shows. 
Diodorus  (xi.  3)  has  however  followed 
him,  as  has  ^lian,  except  that  he  has 
made  a  further  deduction  of  100,000 
for  the  sake  of  greater  probability 
(V.  H.  xiii.  8).     uSschylufl  does  not 
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coneubines,  and  the  eunuchs,  no  one  can  give  any  sure  account 
of  it ;  nor  can  the  baggage  horses  and  other  sumpter-beasts, 
nor  the  Indian  hoiuids  which  followed  the  army,  be  calculated, 
b J  reason  of  their  multitude.  Hence  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
that  the  water  of  the  rivers  was  found  too  scant  for  the  army 
in  some  instances ;  rather  it  is  a  marvel  to  me  how  the  pro- 
visions did  not  fail,  when  the  numbers  were  so  great.  For 
I  find  on  calculation  that  if  each  man  consumed  no  more  than 
a  choenix  of  com  a-day,  there  must  have  been  used  daily  by 
the  army  110,840  medimni,^  and  this  without  counting  what 
was  eaten  by  the  women,  the  eunuchs,  the  sumpter-beasts^ 
and  the  hounds.  Among  aU  this  multitude  of  men  there  was 
not  one  who,  for  beauty  and  stature,  deserved  more  than 
Xerxes  himself  to  wield  so  vast  a  power. 

188.  The  fleet  then,  as  I  said,  on  leaving  Therma,  sailed  to 
the  Magnesian  territory,  and  there  occupied  the  strip  of  coast 
between  the  city  of  ^  Casthansea  and  Gape  Sepias.  The  ships 
of  the  first  row  were  moored  to  the  land,  while  the  remainder 
swung  at  anchor  further  off.  The  beach  extended  but  a  very 
little  way,  so  that  they  had  to  anchor  off  the  shore,  row  upon 
row,  eight  deep.  In  this  manner  they  passed  the  night.  But 
at  dawn  of  day  calm  and  stillness  gave  place  to  a  raging  sea 
and  a  violent  storm,  which  fell  upon  them  with  a  strong  gale 
from  the  east — a  wind  which  the  people  in  those  parts  call 


sfre  the  amoimt  of  tlie  land  force; 
^st  his  ezpieanona  agree  lather  with 
tbe  vast  niunbeTB  of  Herodotns,  than 
with  the  mose  moderate  total  of 
CtesiM  (Pen.  66.64,  122.144,  724, 
735^738).  The  popular  belief  of  the 
time  was  that  Xerzea  brought  a  land 
iaroe  of  3,000,000  to  Thennopyls 
(aee  the  iuscriptiaQ,  infra,  ch.  228). 

^T}ii8  is  a  miBcalculation.  The 
BCtusI  unonnt,  according  to  the  num- 
^jcr  st  which  Herodotus  reckons  the 
!;06t,  would  be  110,067-^  medimnL 
Tie  mg^iipfi^g  contained  about  12 
gilloos  English. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  h.ntfn\Be  hoet  'was  actually  sup- 


plied, we  must  bear  in  mind,  1.  that 
Asiatics  are  accustomed  to  li^e  upon 
a  yery  scanty  diet.  2.  that  commis- 
sariat preparations  on  the  largest  scale 
had  been  made  for  several  years  (vii. 
20).  Magazines  of  stores  had  been 
laid  up  on  the  line  of  march  (ch.  25), 
and  the  natives  had  been  stimulated 
to  prepare  supplies  of  food  of  all  kinds 
(cl^  119).  8.  that  a  vast  number  of 
transports  laden  with  com  (criraytoyit. 
irXoIor)  accompanied  the  host  along 
shore  (ch.  186, 191).  And  4.  that  not. 
withstanding  all  these  precautions, 
the  expedition  did  suffer  from  want 
(uEschyl.  Ters.  797-7S9). 
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Hellespontias.  Such  of  them  as  perceived  the  ^wind  rising, 
and  were  so  moored  as  to  allow  of  it,  forestalled  the  tempest 
by  dragging  their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  and  in  this  way, 
saved  both  themselves  and  their  vessels*  But  the  ships  which 
the  storm  caught  out  at  sea  were  driven  ashore,  some  of  them 
near  the  place  called  Ipni,  or  "  The  Ovens,"  ^  at  the  foot  of 
Pelion;  others  on  the  strand  itself;  others  again  about  Cape 
Sepias;  while  a  portion  were  dashed  to  pieces  near  the  cities  of 
Mehbcea^  and  Gasthansea.  There  was  no  resisting  the  tempest. 
189.  It  is  said  that  the  Athenians  had  called  upon  Boreas  * 
to  aid  the  Greeks,  on  acxsount  of  a  fresh  oracle  which  had 
reached  them,  commanding  them  to  ''seek  help  from  their 
son-in-law."  For  Boreas,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Greeks,  took  to  wife  a  woman  of  Attica,  viz.,  Orithyia,  the 
daughter  of  Erechtheus.^  So  the  Athenians,  as  the  tale  goes, 
considering  that  this  marriage  made  Boreas  their  son-in-law, 
and  perceiving,  while  they  lay  with  their  ships  at  Ghalcis  of 
Euboea,^  that  the  wind  was  rising,  or,  it  may  be,  even  before  it 
freshened,  offered  sacrifice  both  to  Boreas  and  likewise  to  Ori- 
thyia, entreating  them  to  come  to  their  aid  and  to  destroy  the 
ships  of  the  barbarians,  as  they  did  once  before  off  Mount 
Athos.    Whether  it  was  owing  to  this  that  Boreas  ^  fell  mth 


'®  Colonel  Leake  (ii.  p.  388)  places 
Ipni  at  Zagord,  directly  under  Pelimn, 
which  agrees  well  enough  with  this 
passage,  and  with  the  notice  in  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  641),  'Tiryovrra  rirrov  rpax^rwf 
vcpl  O^Aiok).  The  name,  which  means 
"  The  Ovens,"  was  not  very  uncommon 
(see    Steph«  Byz.  ad  Toc.  "Ikvos  et 

^  Melibcea  was  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  these  parts  (Horn.  II.  ii.  717 ;  Scyl. 
Peripl.  p.  60 ;  Liv.  xliv.  13 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  iv.  9;  ApoU.  Bhod.  i.  592).  It 
was  sitnated  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  (Lir. 
1.  c),  in  a  shallow  bay  to  which  it  gave 
name  (Strabo,  iz.  p.  642).  Colonel 
Leake  places  it,  on  good  gronnds,  at  a 
place  called  Khastri  near  Dhematd 
(N.  G.  vol.  iv.  p.  414);  Kiepert, 
wrongly,  pats  it  on  the  flanks  of 
Pelion  (Blatt  xvi.). 


*  The  name  Bora  is  still  retained  in 
the  Adriatio  for  the  K.  £•  wind.— 
[G.  W.] 

'  This  fable  is  found  with  few  varia- 
tions in  Plato  (Phasdr.  p.  229  B.)t  in 
the  fragments  of  Acnsiiaas  (Fr.  23), 
in  Apollodorus  (ill.  xv.  §§  1,  2),  sod 
in  Pausanias  (i.  six.  §  6).  Plato  laugh* 
ingly  suggests  a  rational  explanation. 

^  Supra,  ch.  182. 

'  It  is  evident  that  the  points  of  the 
compass  were  not  fixed  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  with  the  precision  which 
had  been  attained  when  Pliny  .wToto 
(H.  N.  xviii.  34).  Herodotus  calls  tho 
same  wind  indifferently  Boreas  as<l 
Apeliotes  (north-east  and  east,  accord* 
ing  to  Pliny's  explanation).  If  tho 
wind  really  blew  from  the  Hellespont, 
its  direction  would  have  been  nurui* 
east  by  east. 
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violence  on  the  barbarians  at  their  anchorage,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  the  Athenians  declared  that  they  had  received  aid  from 
Boreas  before,  and  that  it  was  he  who  now  caused  all  these 
disasteis.  They  therefore,  on  their  return  home,  built  a 
temple  to  this  god  on  the  banks  of  the  Hissus.^ 

190.  Such  as  put  the  loss  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  this  storm 
at  the  lowest,  say  that  four  hundred  of  their  ships  were 
d^troyed,  that  a  countless  multitude  o^  men  were  slain,  and 
a  Tast  treasure  engulfed.  Ameinocles,  the  son  of  Cretines,  a 
Magnesian,  who  farmed  land  near  Gape  Sepias,  found  the 
wreck  of  these  yessels  a  source  of  great  gain  to  him ;  many 
were  the  gold  and  silver  drinking-cups,  cast  up  long  afterwards 
by  the  surf,  which  he  gathered ;  while  treasure-boxes  too, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Persians,  and  golden  articles  of  all 
kinds  and  beyond  coxmt,  came  into  his  possession.  Ameinocles 
grew  to  be  a  man  of  great  wealth  in  this  way ;  but  in  other 
respects  things  did  not  go  over  well  with  him :  he  too,  like 
other  men,  had  his  own  grief — the  calamity  of  losing  his 
offspring. 

191.  As  for  the  number  of  the  provision  craft  and  other 
merchant  ships  which  perished,  it  was  beyond  count.  Indeed, 
such  was  the  loss,  that  the  commanders  of  the  sea  force, 
fearing  lest  in  their  shattered  condition  the  Thessalians 
should  venture  on  an  attack,  raised  a  lofty  barricade  around 
their  station  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessels  cast  ashore.  The 
storm  lasted  three  days.  At  length  the  Magians,  by  offering 
victims  to  the  Winds,  and  charming  them  with  the  help  of 
conjurers,  while  at  the  same  time  they  sacrificed  to  Thetis  and 
the  Nereids,  succeeded  in  laying  the  storm  four  days  after  it 


'The  mytli  said  that  Qrithyia  had 
been  earned  off  from  the  banks  of  the 
lussns.  The  temple  appears  to  have 
i>e«n  hunt  on  the  supposed  site  of  the 
ravishment,  where  in  Fkito's  time  an 
iltar  onlj  existed  (Phsedr.  nt  snpra), 
ttia  temple  having  probably  gone  to 
decaj.  When  Fansaniaa  wrote,  there 
^^cxctt  to  have  been  neither  temple  nor 


altar.  The  exact  site  of  the  bnilding 
can  almost  be  fixed  from  Plato  and 
Strabo  (iz.  pp.  576,  581).  It  was  on 
the  right  bax^  of  the  Ilissus,  probably 
about  opposite  the  modem  church  of 
St.  Peter  the  Martyr  (Petroa  Stavro' 
menos  ;  See  Leake's  Athens,  pp.  279, 
280). 
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THANKSGIVING  TO  NEPTUNE  "  THE  SAVIOUK,     Bool  VIL 


first  began;  or  perhaps  it  ceased  of  itself.  The  reason  of 
their  offering  sacrifice  to  Thetis  was  this :  they  were  told  bj 
the  lonians  that  here  was  the  place  whence  Peleus  carried  her 
off,  and  that  the  whole  promontory  was  sacred  to  her  and  to 
her  sister  Nereids  J    So  the  storm  lulled  upon  the  fourth  daj. 

192.  The  scouts  left  by  the  Greeks  about  the  highlands  of 
Euboea  hastened  down  from  their  stations  on  the  day  follo\mg 
that  whereon  the  storm  began,  and  acquainted  their  oonntry- 
men  with  all  that  had  befallen  the  Persian  fleet.  These  no 
sooner  heard  what  had  happened  than  straightway  they 
returned  thanks  to  Neptune  the  Saviour,  and  poured  libations 
in  his  honour ;  after  which  they  hastened  back  with  all  speed 
to  Artemisium,  expecting  to  find  a  very  few  ships  left  to  oppose 
them,  and  arriving  there  for  the  second  time,  took  up  their 
station  on  that  strip  of  coast:  nor  from  that  day  to  the  present 
have  they  ceased  to  address  Neptune  by  the  name  then  given 
him,  of  "  Saviour." 

198.  The  barbarians,  when  the  wind  lulled  and  the  sea  grew 
smooth,  drew  their  ships  down  to  the  water,  and  proceeded  to 
coast  along  the  mainland.  Having  then  rounded  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia,^  they  sailed  straight  into  the  bay  that  runs 
up  to  FagassB.^  There  is  a  place  in  this  bay,  belonging  to 
Magnesia,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  put  ashore  to 


7  It  IB  umecesBaiy  to  repeat  the 
weU-known  tale  of  the  seizure  of 
Thetis  by  Peleus.  The  tale  is  given 
briefly  by  Apollodoras  (iii.  xiii.  §  4), 
more  at  length  by  Ovid  (Metamorph. 
xi.).  According  to  the  Scholiast  npon 
ApoUonius  Ehodins  (L  582),  Thetis, 
among  her  other  transformations,  be- 
came a  cuttle-fish  ((n}ir(a),  and  thenoe 
the  promontory  derived  its  name. 

*  Mr.  Grote  supposes  this  to  be  "  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  Magnesia" 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  112,  note). 
I  think  it  was  the  Bouih-westem,  The 
fleet  proceeded  from  Sepias  along 
shore  to  this  "  point  of  Magnesia,*'  and 
doubling  it,  sailed  straight  into  the 
Pagasean  Gulf,  within  which  {ip  r^ 
xSKrf)  was  Apheto).      Ptolemy  dis- 


tinguishes Gape  Magnesia  from  Cape 
Sepias,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
Herodotus  (Geogr.  iii.  13,  p.  92). 
Pliny  calls  the  Magnesian  promontoiyi 
Cape  ^anteum  (H.  N.  iv.  9). 

"  This  is  undoubtedly  the  modern 
Gulf  of  Volo.  It  is  well  described  br 
Scylaz  (Peripl.  p.  60).  Fagasss  itself 
lay  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  b&y, 
about  two  miles  from  lolcns,  and  ten 
from  Pherae  (Strab.  ix.  p.  632).  It 
belonged  to  Tliessaly,  which  had  onlv 
two  small  strips  of  sea-board,  one  here, 
and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penenj 
(Scylax,  ut  supra ;  compare  Stzab.  Ic. 
and  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  8,  9). 

Colonel  Leake  found  considerable 
remains  of  the  town  a  little  to  the  ve&t 
of  Volo  (N.  Greece,  iv.  pp.  368,  870). 
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fetch  water  by  Jason  ^  and  his  companions ;  who  then  deserted 
him  and  went  on  their  way  to  Ma  in  Colchis,  on  board  the 
ship  Argo,  in  qnest  of  the  golden  fleece.  From  the  circnm- 
stanee  that  they  intended,  after  watering  their  vessel  at  this 
place,  to  qtiit  the  shore  and  launch  forth  into  the  deep,  it 
recelTed  the  name  of  AphetsB.'  Here  then  it  was  that  the 
Seet  of  Xerxes  came  to  an  anchor. 

194.  Fifteen  ships,  which  had  lagged  greatly  behind  the 
rest,  happening  to  catch  sight  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium, 
mistook  it  for  their  own,  and  sailing  down  into  the  midst  of  it, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  commander  of  this 
squadron  was  Sandoces,  the  son  of  Thamasius,  governor  of 
Cyme,'  in  iEolis.  He  was  of  the  number  of  the  royal  judges,* 
and  had  been  crucified  by  Darius  some  time  before,  on  the 
charge  of  taking  a  bribe  to  determine  a  cause  wrongly ;  but 
while  he  yet  hung  on  the  cross,  Darius  bethought  him  that 
the  good  deeds  of  Sanddces  towards  the  king's  house  were 
more  nmnerous  than  his  evil  deeds  ;^  and  so,  confessing  that 
he  had  acted  with  more  haste  than  wisdom,  he  ordered  him  to 
be  taken  down  and  set  at  large.  Thus  Sanddces  escaped 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  Darius,  and  was  alive  at  this  time ; 
but  be  was  not  fated  to  come  off  so  cheaply  from  his  second 
peril;  for  a9  soon  as  the  Greeks  saw  the  ships  making  towards 
them,  they  guessed  their  mistake,  and  putting  to  sea,  took 
them  without  dijBSculty. 


^  The  many  forms  which  the  myth 
tock  maj  be  fieen  in  Apollodoms  (i. 
^  §  10).  According  to  that  which 
pfs^omiziated,  Hercules  was  left  in 
\tsia  (ApolL  EhoiL  i.  1276-1283). 
^^^^erecjdes  however  maintained  the 
^erskm  of  Herodotos  (Fr.  67)i  adding 
that  Hercules  was  left  behind,  because 
tbe  Ai^  declared  she  could  not  bear 

*  The  same  derivation  of  the  name 
Apiiets  from  kpit^cu,  "  to  loose  ship/* 
i'pvenby  ApoUonius  Bhodius  (i.  691), 
and  by  Stephen  (ad  voc.)-  The  place 
*PP«M«  to  have  been  rather  a  harbour 
^^  a  town,  though  Stephen  calls  it 


ir6\is  riis  Mayvriffioa.  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain,  but  it  seems  from  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  "  either  the  har- 
bour of  THJcerit  or  that  between  the 
island  of  Palced  Tr{keri  and  the  main  " 
(see  Leake,  iv.  p.  397).  Strabo's 
assertion,  that  it  was  riear  Fagasra, 
must  be  taken  in  a  wide  sense  (iz. 
p.  632). 

'  Supra,  i.  149. 

^  Supra,  iii.  31 ;  and  see  Appendix 
to  Book  iii.  Essay  iii.  §  6. 

^  The  Persian  law,  according  to 
HerodotuBi  required  such  a  review 
(i.  137). 
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195.  Aridolis,  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in  Garia,^  was  on  board 
one  of  the  ships,  and  was  made  prisoner ;  as  also  was  the 
Faphian  general,  Penthylus,  the  son  of  Demonoiis,  who  was 
on  board  another.  This  person  had  brought  with  him  twelve 
ships  from  Faphos,^  and,  after  losing  eleven  in  the  storm  off 
Sepias,  was  taken  in  the  remaining  one  as  he  sailed  towards 
Artemisium.  The  Greeks,  after  questioning  their  prisoners  as 
much  as  they  wished  concerning  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  sent 
them  away  in  chains  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

196.  The  sea  force  of  the  barbarians,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fifteen  ships  commanded  (as  I  said)  by  Sanddces,  came 
safe  to  AphetsB.  Xerxes  meanwhile,  with  the  land  army,  had 
proceeded  through  Thessaly  and  Achsea,  and  three  days  earlier 
had  entered  the  territory  of  the  Malians.  In  Thessaly  he 
matched  his  own  horses  against  the  Thessalian,  which  he 
heard  were  the  best  in  Greece;®  but  the  Greek  coursers  were 
left  far  behind  in  the  race.  All  the  rivers  in  this  region  had 
water  enough  to  supply  his  army,  except  only  the  Onochonus;^ 
but  in  Achsea,  the  largest  of  the  streams,  the  Apidanus,  barely 
held  out. 

197.  On  his  arrival  at  Alus  ^  in  Achaea,  his  guides,  wishing 
to  inform  him  of  everything,  told  him  the  tale  known  to  the 


*  Alabanda  is  assigned  to  Fhryg^a 
in  the  next  book  (ch.  136)  ;  but  it  was 
nsnally  regarded  as  a  Garian  town 
(Strab.  xiy.  p.  944;  Flin.  H.  N.  y. 
xziz. ;  Steph.  Bjz.  ad  voc).  The  de- 
scription of  Strabo,  and  the  coins  found 
on  the  spot  suffice  to  identify  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  at  Arab  Hissar  with  the 
ancient  Alabanda  (Fellows's  Lycia, 
pp.  64-58). 

7  Paphoe  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  PhcBnician  settlements  in 
Cyprus.  It  was  said  by  some  to  have 
been  founded  by  an  ancient  king 
ASrias ;  others  ascribed  it  to  Cinyras 
(Tacit.  An.  iu.  62,  Hist.  iL  8;  ApoUod. 
III.  ziv.  §  S).  Paphos  lay  upon  the 
west  coast.  The  ancient  city  was  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  sea 
(Strab.  xiy.  pp.  972,  973)  ;  but  a  more 
modem  town  ascribed  to  Agapenor 


(Strab.  1.  B.  c. ;  Pausan.  vnt.  ▼.  §  S), 
grew  up  at  some  little  distance  upcn 
the  shore.  This  latter,  which  is  still 
known  as  Bafa,  seems  to  be  the 
Paphos  of  Herodotus. 

B  The  excellency  of  the  Thessalian 
horses  waa  proverbial.  Hence  Theo- 
critus speaking  of  Helen  says, — 

(IdylL  XTiU.  29.  30.) 

Hence  too,  in  the  oracle  which  was 
given  to  the  Megarians,  we  hear— 

Taint  fiiv  Taant  r6  TltKac-fMiv  'ApjiK^^ti*o** 
liriroi  &pntma*t  Aoucedaifioviot  ii  fnaUts--" 
*  (Schol.Theocnt.xiv.  49.) 

Compare  Sophocl.  Electr.  703;  Plat. 
Hipp.  Maj.  284  A. ;  and  vide  suprat  ^* 
63,  note  «. 

•  Supra,  ch.  129. 

^  Supra,  ch.  173. 


Chap.  195-197.      TEMPLE  OF  LAPHYSTIAN  JUPITEE. 
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dwellers  in  those  parts  concerning  the  temple  of  the  Laphys- 
tian  Jnpiter^ — ^how  that  Athamas,  the  son  of  ^olus,  took 
cotmsel  with  Ino  and  plotted  the  death  of  Phrixus ;  ^  and  how 
that  afterwards  the  AchsBans,  warned  by  an  oracle,  laid  a 
forfeit  upon  his  posterity,  forbidding  the  eldest  of  the  race 
ever  to  enter  into  the  court-hoase  (which  they  call  the  people's 
house);  and  keeping  watch  themselves  to  see  the  law  obeyed. 
If  one  comes  within  the  doors,  he  can  never  go  out  again 
except  to  be  sacrificed.  Furthei:,  they  told  him,  how  that 
many  persons,  when  on  the  point  of  being  slain,  are  seized 
with  such  fear  that  they  flee  away  and  take  refage  in  some 
other  country ;  and  that  these,  if  they  come  back  long  after- 
wards, and  are  found  to  be  the  persons  who  entered  the  court- 
house, are  led  forth  covered  with  chaplets,  and  in  a  grand 
procession,  and  are  sacrificed.  This  forfeit  is  paid  by  the 
descendants  of  Cytissorus,  the  son  of  Phrixus,^  because,  when 


'  The  most  famons  temple  of  Jnpiter 
Laphystins  was  in  BoBotia,  between 
Coronsa  and  Orchomenns  (Pansan.  ix. 
zzziy.  §  4).  There  is  said  to  haT6 
been  another  in  Bithynia  (Schol.  ad. 
ApolL  Rhod.  ii.  652) ;  and  it  has  been 
imagined  that  Herodotns  here  speaks 
of  a  third  at  Alns  (Laroher  ad  too. 
Laphystins.  Table  Olograph.)-  Bat 
this  last  supposition  is  nnnecessary. 
Herodotns  intends  to  say  that  the  tale 
which  Xerxes  heard  at  Alns  caused 
him  afterwards,  on  his  pasatige  throiigh 
BcBoHOy  to  spare  the  shrine  and  grore 
of  Laphystian  Jnpiter  there.  As  Alns 
was,  according  to  tradition,  foonded 
by  Athamas  (Strab.  ix.  p.  627),  we 
may  nnderstand  how  the  inhabitants 
came  to  tell  Xerxes  the  story. 

A  good  deal  of  obscnriiy  attaches  to 
the  word  "  Laphystian.'*  Properly  it 
signifiea  "gluttonous,"  a  meaning 
which  is  compatible  with  the  myth 
(see  the  next  note).  Some,  howcTer, 
hare  regarded  it  in  this  connection  as 
a  mere  local  appellatiye  (Larcher,  ad 
loc.),  since  the  mountain  wheron  the 
temple  stood  (the  modem  mountain 
of  Oranitza,  Leake,  ii.  p.  140)  was 
ciUad  Laphystinm.     But  the  moun- 


tain  probably  took  its  name  from  the 
temple. 

'  The  tale  went,  that  Ino,  wishing 
to  destroy  the  children  of  Athamas  by 
his  first  wife  Nephel^,  produced  a 
dearth  by  having  the  seed-corn  secretly 
parched  before  it  was  sown,  and  when 
Athamas  consulted  the  oracle  on  the 
subject,  persuaded  the  messengers  to 
bring  back  word,  that  Phrixus  must 
be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  Athamas 
was  imposed  upon,  and  prepared  to 
offer  his  son;  but  Nephel^  snatched 
Phrixus  from  the  altar,  and  placed 
him  upon  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Mercury, 
and  the  ram  carried  him  through  the 
air  to  Colchis,  where  it  was  offered  by 
Phrixus  to  Jupiter.  The  fleece  he 
gave  to  ^etes  the  Golohian  king  (of. 
Apollod.  I.  ix.  §  1 ;  Pausan.  I.  xxiT. 
§  2,  IX.  xxxiT.  §  4 ;  Plat.  Min.  815,  G.  j 
Apoll.  Bhod.  ii.  653). 

If  this  tale  is  indicatiye  of  the  fact 
that  in  early  times  the  Orohomenian 
liinysB  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
JoTO,  we  may  imderstand  why  their 
JoTo  was  called  "Laphystian"  (see 
Muller^s  Eumen.  §  55). 

^  Phrixus,  in  the  common  tradition, 
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the  Achffians,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  made  Athamas,  the 
son  of  ^olns,  their  sin-offering,  and  were  about  to  slay  hinu 
Cytissoms  came  from  ^a  in  Colchis  and  rescued  Athamas; 
by  which  deed  he  brought  the  anger  of  the  god  upon  his  o^ 
posterity.  Xerxes,  therefore,  having  heard  this  story,  when 
he  reached  the  grove  of  the  god,  avoided  it,  and  commanded 
his  army  to  do  the  like.  He  also  paid  the  same  respect  to  the 
house  and  precinct  of  the  descendants  of  Ath^jnas. 

198.  Such  were  the  doings  of  Xerxes  in  Thessaly  and  in 
Achsea.  From  hence  he  passed  on  into  Malis,  along  the  shores 
of  a  bay,  in  which  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  dailj.^ 
By  the  side  of  this  bay  lies  a  piece  of  flat  land,  in  one  part 
broad,  but  in  another  very  narrow  indeed,  around  which  runs 
a  range  of  lofty  hills,  impossible  to  climb,  enclosing  all  Malis 
within  them,  and  called  the  Trachinian  cliffs.*  The  first  city 
upon  the  bay,  as  you  come  from  Achsea,  is  Anticyra,^  near 
which  the  river  Spercheius,  flowing  down  from  the  country  of 
the  Enianians,^  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  About  twenty 
furlongs  from  this  stream  there  is  a  second  river,  called  tbe 


was  said  to  liaye  had  foiir  sons,  Argns, 
Melaa,  Fhrontis,  and  GytiBSoms  (Apol- 
lod.  1.  s.  c. ;  ApoUon.  Bhod.  ii.  1166). 
Pansanias,  who  gives  hima son,  Presbon 
(rx.  xxxiv.  §  5),  must  have  foUowed  a 
different  story.  On  the  offering  of 
hnman  sacrifices  by  the  Oreeks,  see 
Wachsmuth's  Hellenisch.  Alterthnms. 
vol.  iL  p.  549,  et  seqq.  Compare  the 
article  Sacbificiux  in  Smith's  Diot.  of 
Antiq.  p.  999,  A. 

'  The  tides  in  the  Mediterranean 
seldom  rise  more  than  a  few  feet,  in 
some  places  not  above  12  or  13  inches. 
The  flatness  of  the  coast  ronnd  the 
Kaliao  Golf  wonld  render  the  rise  and 
f  aU  more  perceptible  there  than  else- 
where. 

^  Compare  with  this  the  description 
in  Leake  (N.  G.  vol.  ii.  ch.  10),  by 
which  it  appears  that,  however  great 
the  changes  which  time  has  made,  the 
general  character  of  the  scene  remains 
unaltered.  The  plain  at  the  head  of 
the  bay,  varying  greatly  in  its  breadth. 


the  range  of  hills  snnonnding  it  cm  all 
sides,  the  cliffs  and  precipices  whicb 
in  many  places  abnt  npon  the  fiat 
oonntry,  are  now,  as  formerly,  the 
most  oonspicnons  featnies  of  the 
locality  (compare  Clarke's  Tntels  in 
Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  250-2^X 

7  Anticyra  mnst  have  lain  towards 
the  north  of  the  Halian  plains,  near  the 
modem  town  of  Zititni  (lamis).  ^^o 
ruins  have  as  yet  been  discovered  to  fix 
the  exact  site,  which  the  great  altera- 
tions that  have  taken  place  in  the 
conrse  of  the  Spercheins  (EeM*») 
render  very  difficult  of  detenninstioo* 

The  Halian  mnst  be  distinguish^ 
from  the  Fhocian  Anticyra,  wbica 
latter  lay  on  the  Gnlf  of  Corinth,  and 
was  a  mnch  more  important  placa 
Curionsly  enough,  both  cities  wei« 
famous  for  their  hellebore  (see  Stra^ 
ix.  p.  606;  Steph.  Byx.  ad  voc;  and 
compare  Theophrast.  Hist  Flint.  iz> 

11)- 

"  Vide  snpra,  ch.  132,  note'. 
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DjT^,^  which  is  said  to  have  appeared  first  to  help  Hercules 
when  he  was  burning.  Again,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
fnrlongs,  there  is  a  stream  called  the  Melas,  near  which, 
within  about  five  furlongs,  stands  the  city  of  Trachis.^ 

199.  At  the  point  where  this  city  is  built,  the  plain  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea  is  broader  than  at  any  other,  for  it  there 
measures  22,000  plethra.^  South  of  Trachis  there  is  a  cleft  in 
the  mountain-range  which  shuts  in  the  territory  of  Trachinia; 
andthe  river  Asopus^  issuing  from  this  cleft  flows  for  a  while 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

200.  Further  to  the  south,  another  river,  called  the  Phoenix,^ 
which  has  no  great  body  of  water,  flows  from  the  same  hills, 
and  falls  into  the  Asopus.  Here  is  the  narrowest  place  of  all ; 
for  in  this  part  there  is  only  a  causeway  wide  enough  for  a 


'Cdooel  Leake  has  satisfaoiorily 
idndfied  tins  stream  as  well  as  tbe 
Mdu  (N.  G.  Tol.  ii.  pp.  26,  26).  The 
letter,  which  was  little  moie  than  half 
ft  B&Ie  from  Trachis  (cf.  Liv.  xxxvL 
22),  eaa  onl j  be  the  streamlet  (amni- 
culas)  sow  called  the  Mdvra  NMa  or 
Bkck  fiiTer,  which  is  a  translation  of 
t]i8  sncient  name.  The  Dyras  must 
theRfoce  be  the  Ourgo,  which  alone 
iniervenfls  between  the  Mdvra  Niria 
lad  the  Spercheins.  At  present, 
these  two  streams  join  in  the  middle 
d  the  piain,  and  togeAhex  fall  into  the 
Sperclueiiis. 

^  Snpca,  ch.  176,  note  '.  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  621)  throws  no  light  on  the  geo- 
gnphy  of  this  region.  It  is  clear  that 
he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  it, 
sod  simplj  f oUowed  Herodotns. 

*  Thk  is  certainly  an  incorrect  read* 
v%.  Tweatj-two  thonsand  plethra 
■n  above  4S0  mileSi  whereas  the  plain 
is  even  BOW,  at  the  utmost,  seyen  miles 
sooBB !  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to 
Qsderstand  the  passage  as  Colonel 
Letke  explains  it — that  "the  whole 
nrfaeetd  the  plain  contained  22,000 
pkthra"  CN^orthem  Greece,  ii.  p.  11). 
Hecodoina  nerer  gives  areas,  and  sndi 
arendsring  drops  altogether  the  im- 
portant particle  yip.  We  mnst  sap- 
pose  aa  alteration  ol  the  nnmbers — 

TOL.  IV. 


possibly  K^,  (22,000)  for  kjS  (22). 

'  The  Asdpns  is  dearly  the  KarvU' 
fion'a.  It  is  recognized  by  its  position 
south  of  the  ruins  of  Heradeia  (Tra- 
chis), and  by  the  "  magnificent  chasm  " 
through  which  it  issues  upon  the  Tra- 
ohinian  plain  from  the  mountains  of 
CEta  (GeU,  p.  239 ;  Leake,  ii  p.  11). 
It  likewise  still  flows  through  the 
pUiin,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
which  bound  the  plain  to  the  south. 
At  present  it  falls  into  the  Sperchlus 
instead  of  reaching  the  sea ;  but  this 
fact  does  not  throw  any  doubt  upon 
the  identification,  since  it  is  the  ne- 
ceesary  consequence  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  alluvium,  by  wldch  the 
month  of  the  Sperchlus  has  been 
carried  to  some  distance  beyond  the 
straits. 

^  Colonel  Leake  identifies  the  Fhoaniz 
(Bed  Biver)  with  a  small  stream  of 
hot  mineral  water,  having  a  deposit  of 
a  red  colour,  which  flows  from  two 
sources  near  the  base  of  the  mountain- 
range,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Sperohtus,  rather  more  than  half  a 
mile  below  the  point  where  that  stream 
receives  the  As6pu8.  Here  is  stiU  one 
of  the  narrowest  portions  of  the  pass ; 
and  the  distance  to  the  principal  hot 
springs  is  almost  exactly  15  stades 
(Leake,  ii  p.  82). 
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single  carriage.  From  the  riyer  FhoBnix  to  ThermopyliB  is  a 
distance  of  fifteen  furlongs ;  and  in  this  space  is  situate  the 
Tillage  called  AnthSla^^  which  the  river  Asopus  passes  ere  it 
reaches  the  sea.  The  space  about  AnthSla  is  of  some  ^dth, 
and  contains  a  temple  of  Amphictyonian  Geres^  as  well  as  the 
seats  of  the  Amphictyonic  deputies^*  and  a  temple  of  Amphic- 
tyon  himself.^ 

201.  King  Xerxes  pitched  his  camp  in  the  region  of  Malis 
called  Trachinia,  while  on  their  side  the  Greeks  occupied  the 
straits.^    These  straits  the  Greeks  in  general  call  Thermopyls 


'  Antliftla  WB8  mentioned  aiboye  (cb. 
176).  It  18  alao  noticed  by  Stepben. 
Ptobably  it  was  sitaated  on  tbe 
flligbtly  elevated  tract  whiob  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  precipices,  be- 
tween the  red  springs  or  PhoBniz,  and 
the  main  sonroes  (Leake,  pp.  85,  36). 
No  remains  are  to  be  found  either  of 
AnthAla  itself  or  of  the  other  build- 
ings mentioned  by  Herodotns. 

*  Amphictyonies  were  religions 
leagnes  of  states  possessing  a  common 
sanctuary  {/kfi^ner^ovts,  originally 
^Lfi/pucrtoyts),  There  were  several  both 
in  Asia  and  Europe  (Hermann,  Pol. 
Ant,  §  11 ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Aiit.  p. 
79).  The  Amphictyony  which  met  at 
Thermopylso  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  alL  It  consisted  of  the  following 
nations,  viz.,  the  Thessalians,  Bosotians, 
Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhsabians,  Mag- 
nesians,  Loorians,  iEnianians,  Aohfleans 
of  Phthiotis,  Hiilians,  Phooians,  and 
(probably)  the  Dolopians  (of.  ^schin. 
de  F.  Leg.  p.  285,  and  Pausan.  x.  Till. 
§  2).  It  held  its  reg^nlar  meetings 
twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the 
autumn.  The  spring  meeting  was  at 
Delphi,  the  autumn  one  at  Ther- 
mopylsB.  Each  state  sent  two  deputies, 
&  pylagoraa  and  a  hieromnemon.  The 
Py lagorsB  formed  the  regular  assembly 
— the  Hieromnemones  were  a  sort  of 
standing  committe  specially  charged 
with  the  execution  of  decrees,  and  the 
4sare  of  the  temples.  Muller  sees  in 
the  two  meeting-places  of  this  lesgne, 
an  endeaTonr  to  unite  the  Hellenic 


with  the  Pelasgic  woTBhip  (Dorius, 
▼oL  i.  p.  289,  B.  T.). 

7  Amphictyon  would  seem  to  be 
most  dearly  an  invented  name, 
formed,  aocoiding  to  the  Greek  cus- 
tom of  referring  all  appellatiyes  to  a 
heroB  eponymus,  from  the  word  Am- 
phictyony. Yet  iiie  adventorei  d 
Amphictyon  are  gravely  narrated  as 
though  they  were  historical  truths! 
(See  Apollod.  i.  vii.  §  2,  ni.  xiv.  §  1; 
Marm.  Par.  1. 8,  ep.  5.) 

'  The  accompanying  plan,  which  is 
taken  (with  few  alterations)  from  the 
admirable  work  of  Cobnel  Leake 
(Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.),  will  (it  i^ 
hoped)  render  elaborate  explanations 
of  the  localities  unnecessary.  It  ex. 
hibits  very  clearly  the  great  altera- 
tions which  have  taken  place  through 
the  accumulation  of  deposits  from  the 
Spercheius  and  the  other  streams. 
The  head  of  the  gulf  has  receded 
about  four  miles,  the  3Caliac  plam 
having  advanced  that  distance.  The 
mouth  of  the  Spercheius  haa  been 
thrown  from  the  north-eastern  to  the 
southern  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  ad- 
vanced seven  or  eight  miles  from  its 
old  position.  The  pass  is  now  k^ 
rated  from  the  sea  throughoat  iu 
entire  extent,  by  a  tract  St  marehj 
ground,  a  mile  or  two  in  width, 
through  which  the  Speroheioa  flows, 
and  across  whic^  a  road,  only  prac- 
ticable in  summer,  leads  from  Sontbeni 
to  Northern  Greece,  avoiding  the  pass 
altogether.    The  minor  straamB  men- 
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(the  Hot  Gates) ;  but  the  natives,  and  those  vho  dwell  in  the 
nejgbbonrhood,  call  them  Pybe  (tb«  Gates).    Hero  then  the 
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two  annies  took  their  stand ;  the  one  master  of  all  the  region 
lying  north  of  Trachis^  the  other  of  the  country  extending  south- 
ward of  that  place  to  the  verge  of  the  continent. 

202.  The  Greeks  who  at  this  spot  awaited  the  coming  of 
Xerxes  were  the  following : — ^From  Sparta,  three  hundred  men- 
at-arms  :  from  Arcadia,  a  thousand  Tegeans  and  Mantineans, 
five  hundred  of  each  people ;  a  hundred  and  twenty  Qrchome- 
nians,  from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus  ;^  and  a  thousand  from 
other  cities :  from  Oorinth,  four  hundred  men :  from  Phlins/ 
two  hundred :  and  from  Mycen®  eighty.  Such  was  the  number 
from  the  Peloponnese.  There  were  also  present,  from  Boeotia, 
seven  hundred  Thespians  and  four  hundred  Thebans. 

208.  Besides  these  troops,  the  Locrians  of  Opus  and  the 
Phocians  had  obeyed  the  call  of  their  countrymen,  and  sent,  the 
former  all  the  force  they  had,  the  latter  a  thousand  men.  For 
envoys  had  gone  from  the  Greeks  at  Thermopyla  among  the 
Locrians  and  Phocians,  to  call  on  them  for  assistance,  and  to  say 


tioned  by  Herodotus  haTO  all  beoome 
tribntaries  of  the  Spercbeiiis,  and  haye 
changed  their  oonrsefl  in  some  degree. 
The  wood  upon  Mount  Anopaaa  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  cut  down,  and 
the  slopes  are  now  coltivated.  Seve- 
ral roads  too  of  a  rough  kind  have 
been  made,  where  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  there  was  bnt  a  single  foot, 
path.  Still,  many  features  of  the 
scene  remain  unaltered — the  broad 
plain,  the  high  Trachinian  precipices, 
the  gorge  through  which  the  river 
AsApus  emerges  from  the  mountains, 
the  hot  springs  or  "  cauldrons,*'  blue 
as  in  the  days  of  Fausanias  (iv.  zxxv. 
§  5),  the  marshes,  more  extensive  now 
thaii  f ormerfy,  even  the  oak  woods 
upon  Oallidromus — all  these  are  wit- 
nessed to  by  modem  travellers,  and 
attest  the  accuracy  of  the  historian. 

*  The  Arcadian  is  here  distinguished 
from  the  Boeotian  city  of  the  same 
name  (infra,  yiii.  84).  The  former 
was  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Mantinea,  between  that  place  and 
Pheneus  (Pauian.  viii.  xiii.).  It  is 
now  Kalpaki,  where  considerable  ruins 
of  the  ancient  town  may  be  traoed 


(Gell's  Morea,pp.  144,  146;  Leake's 
Horea,  iii.  pp.  99-102). 

^  There  are  said  to  have  been  three 
places  of  this  name.  One,  the  most 
famous,  was  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Peloponnese, 
about  half-way  between  Aigos  vd 
Sioyon  (Fausan.  ii.  xiii.  §  1).  Another, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (Qeogr. 
iii.  16,  p.  100),  was  on  the  coast,  be- 
tween Nauplia  and  Hermione.  Tha 
third  was  near  Cyllene,  in  £Us  (PUn- 
H.  K.  iv.  6).  There  cannot  be  acf 
doubt  that  the  first  of  these  is  the 
town  which  ia  here  spoken  of,  and 
which  subsequently  famished  troops 
at  PlatsBa  (infra,  ix.  28). 

For  a  description  of  this  PhUus,  eee 
Fausanias  (ii.  xiii.)*  It  was  situated 
on  the  Peloponnesian  Asftpus,  which 
ran  into  the  sea  near  Sicyon.  Origin- 
ally an  Achesan  city,  it  was  oonqnered 
by  the  Dorians  of  Argoe,  but  seems  to 
have  retained  always  a  degree  of  is* 
dependence.  Extensive  ruins  s^ 
mark  the  site,  which  is  at  Po^fenffo, 
not  far  from  Ai  Qhiorgi  (Gell's  Horea. 
p.  169;  Leake,  voL  iii.  p.  839). 
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"*'  They  were  themselves  but  the  vanguard  of  the  host,  sent  to 
preeede  the  main  body,  which  might  every  day  be  expected  to 
follow  ihem.  The  sea  was  in  good  keepings  watched  by  the 
Athenians,  the  Eginetans,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  There  was 
no  cause  why  they  should  fear ;  for  after  all  the  invader  was 
not  a  god  but  a  man ;  and  there  never  had  been^  and  never 
would  be,  a  man  who  was  not  liable  to  misfortunes  from  the  very 
day  of  his  birth,  and  those  misfortunes  greater  in  proportion  to 
his  own  greatness.  The  assailant  therefore,  being  only  a  mortal, 
must  needs  fall  from  his  glory."  Thus  urged,  the  Locrians  and 
the  Fhocians  had  come  with  their  troops  to  Trachis. 

204.  The  various  nations  had  each  captains  of  their  own  under 

whom  they  served ;  but  the  one  to  whom  all  especially  looked 

up,  and  who  had  the  command  of  the  entire  force,  was  the 

Laeedflsmonian,  Leonidas.     Now  Leonidas  was  the  son  of 

Anaiandridas,  who  was  the  son  of  Leo,  who  was  the  son  of 

Eurycratidas,  who  was  the  son  of  Anaxander,  who  was  the 

son  of  Euiycrates,  who  was  the  son  of  Polyddrlis,  who  was  the 

son  of  Alcamenes,  who  was  the  son  of  Telecles,  who  was  the 

son  of  Archelaiis,  who  was  the  son  of  Agesilaiis,  who  was 

the  son  of  Doryssus,  who  was  the  son  of  Labotas,  who  was 

the  son  of  Echestratus,  who  was  the  son  of  Agis,  who  was 

the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  who  was  the  son  of  Aristodemus,  who 

was  the  son  of  Aristomachus,  who  was  the  son  of  OleodsBus, 

who  was  the  son  of  Hyllus,  who  was  the  son  of  Hercules.^ 

Leonidas  had  come  to  be  king  of  Sparta  quite  unexpectedly. 

205.  Having  two  elder  brothers,  Cleomenes  and  Dorieus,  he 
had  no  thought  of  ever  mounting  the  throne.    However,  when 


'  Tlug  was  the  aeoepted  genealogy 
ud  mccessioa  of  the  Spartan  kings 
cf  Uw  elder  honae,  and  may  be  con- 
&med  from  many  sonroeg.  The  line 
from  Enzyithenes  to  Alcamenes  is 
daaad  in  Piodoms  (ap.  Eoseb.  Chron. 
OiQ.  pen.  X.  o.  36,  p.  166),  who  pro. 
hsBB  to  giro  from  ApoUodoms  the 
end  nnmber  of  years  that  each  king 
'^ned.     Buisanias   (lii.  i.-iii.)  has 


the  entire  list  from  Aristodemns  to 
Anaxandridas,  but  without  any  chro- 
nology. It  is  plain,  however,  that  he 
wonld  not  have  agreed  with  the  nun- 
bers  of  Diodoms  (see  iii.  ii.  §  8,  end). 
MiiUer  thinks  (Dorians,  i.  p.  149,  E.  T.) 
that  the  names  of  the  kings  and  the 
years  of  their  reigns  were  preserved 
at  Spartoin  public  registers  {itpvypaipcd) 
from  very  early  times. 
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Cleomenes  died  mthout  male  offspring,  as  Dorieus  was  like- 
wise deceased,  having  perished  in  Sicily,**  the  crown  fell  to 
Leonidas,  who  was  older  than  Gleombrotus,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Anaxandridas,  and,  moreover,  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Oleomenes.^  He  had  now  come  to  Thermopyls, 
accompanied  by  the  three  hundred^  men  which  the  law 
assigned  him^  whom  he  had  himself  chosen  from  among  the 
citizens,  and  who  were  all  of  them  fathers  with  sons  liying. 
On  his  way  he  had  taken  the  troops  from  Thebes,  whose 
number  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  were  under  the 
command  of  Leontiades  ^  the  son  of  Eurymachus.  The  reason 
why  he  made  a  point  of  taking  troops  from  Thebes,  and 
Thebes  only,  was,  that  the  Thebans  were  strongly  suspected 
of  being  well  inclined  to  the  Medes.  Leonidas  therefore  called 
on  them  to  come  with  him  to  the  war,  wishing  to  see  whether 
they  would  comply  with  his  demand,  or  openly  refuse,  and 
disclaim  the  Greek  alliance.  They,  however,  though  their 
wishes  leant  the  other  way,  nevertheless  sent  the  men.^ 

206.  The  force  with  Leonidas  was  sent  forward  by  the 
Spartans  in  advance  of  their  main  body,  that  the  sight  of 
them  might  encourage  the  allies  to  fight,  and  hinder  them 
from  going  over  to  ilie  Medes,  as  it  was  likely  they  might 
have  done  had  they  seen  that  Sparta  was  backward.  They 
intended  presently,  when  they  had  celebrated  the  Gameian 


■  SapTa»  ▼.  46. 

^  Gorgo,  who  was  mentioned  aboye 
(v.  48,  61),  and  occora  again,  infra, 
oh.  239. 

*  Leonidas  seems  to  have  been  folly 
awaie  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
service  which  he  now  undertook  (see 
the  narrative  in  Diodorns,  zi.  4).  He 
therefore,  instead  of  taking  with  him 
his  ordinary  bodyguard  of  youths  (see 
note'  on  i.  67),  selected  a  bodyguard 
finom  among  the  men  of  advanced  age, 
taking  none  but  such  as  had  male  off- 
spring living,  in  order  that  no  family 
might  altogether  perish  (see  Muller's 


Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  257,  E.  T.). 

'  Aristophanes  the  Bosotian 
that  the  commander  ^f  the  Thebon 
contingent  at  Flataaa  was,  not  Leon- 
tiades, but  a  certain  Anazander  ^Fr.  §)• 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  enough  that 
in  such  a  matter  Herodotus  may  hare 
been  mistaken. 

'  According  to  Diodoms  (L  s.  c) 
there  were  two  parties  in  Thebee,  one 
for  and  the  other  against  the  Fenians- 
The  latter  he  represents  as  sending 
voluntarily  the  contingent  of  400  (see 
also  Pint,  de  Malign.  Heiod.  ii.  P- 
867,  A.). 
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festiral,®  nrhich  was  what  now  kept  them  at  home,^  to  leave 
a  garrison  in  Sparta,  and  hasten  in  fall  force  to  join  the 
army.  The  rest  of  the  allies  also  intended  to  act  similarly ; 
for  it  happened  that  the  Olympic  festival  fell  exactly  at  this 
same  period.^  None  of  them  looked  to  see  the  contest  at 
ThennopylsB  decided  so  speedily ;  wherefore  they  were  content 
to  send  forward  a  mere  advanced  goard.  Such  accordingly 
vere  the  intentions  of  the  allies. 

207.  The  Greek  forces  at  Thermopyl899  when  the  Persian 
amy  drew  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  were  seized  with 
fear;  and  a  council  was  held  to  consider  about  a  retreat. 
It  was  the  wish  of  the  Feloponnesians  generally  that  the 
army  should  fall  back  upon  the  Feloponnese^  and  there  guard 
the  Isthmus.  But  Leonidas^  who  saw  with  what  indignation 
the  Phocians  and  Locrians  heard  of  this  plan,  gave  his  voice 
for  remaining  where  they  were,  while  they  sent  envoys  to  the 
several  cities  to  ask  for  help,  since  they  were  too  few  to  make 
a  stand  against  an  army  like  that  of  the  Medes. 

208.  While  this  debate  was  going  on,  Xerxes  sent  a  mounted 
Bpy  to  observe  the  Greeks,  and  note  how  many  they  were, 
and  see  what  they  were  doing.     He  had  heard,  before  he 


'  The  Carneian  f  estiTal  f eU  in  the 
SpftrtsD  month  Cameins,  the  Athenian 
Mecag«itniony  corresponding  nearly  to 
COT  Aogpost.  It  was  held  in  honour  of 
ApoQo  CameinB,  a  deity  worshipped 
fnnn  Tery  ancient  times  in  the  Felo- 
pooaese,  especially  at  Amy  else.  Muller 
(Orchooii.p.  327)  supposes  this  worship 
to  hvFe  been  brought  to  Amycls  from 
Tliebea  hj  the  .^gidss.  It  appears 
csttainly  to  haye  been  anterior  to  the 
l^orian  conquest  (Dorians,  yoL  i.  pp. 
373473,  E.T.).  The  Spartan  festival 
ii  Aid  to  have  been  instituted  b.c.  676 
(Alheo.  xiy.  p.  636,  E. ;  Euseb.  Ghron. 
Can.  pars  i.  o.  33).  It  was  of  a  war- 
^  character,  like  the  Athenian 
^oedroinia.  For  further  particulars, 
tee  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiq.  sub  too. 
Kapvua, 

That  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 


word  Carneius  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  appears  from  the  yarious  ex- 
planations of  Fausanias  (in.  xiii.  §  3) 
and  others  (Schol.  Theocrit.  y.  83; 
Fhayorin.  ad  yoo.,  &o.). 

•  Vide  supra,  yi.  106,  note  •,  and 
compare  inf ra,  iz.  7;  Thuoyd.  iy.  5; 
y  64  An 

*»  Vide  infta,  yiii.  26.  The  Olympio 
f  estiyal  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of 
the  first  full  moon  after  the  summer 
solstice  (Bdckh  ad  Find.  01.  iii.  86). 
It  therefore  ordinarily  preceded  the 
Spartan  Cameia,  f  aUing  in  the  latter 
end  of  June  or  in  July.  The  Greeks 
would  be  yery  unwilling  to  giye  up, 
without  absolute  necessity,  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  great  games  "  con- 
nected with  so  many  purposes  of 
pleasure,  business,  and  religion  "  (cf  • 
Thirlwall,  yol.  i.  oh.  x.  pp.  890^93). 
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came  out  of  ThessaJy,  thai  a  few  men  were  assembled  at  this 
place,  and  that  at  their  head  were  certain  LacedsBmonians, 
under  Leonidas,  a  descendant  of  Hercules.  The  horseman 
rode  up  to  the  camp,  and  looked  about  him,  but  did  not  see 
the  whole  army ;  for  such  as  were  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
wall^  (which  had  been  rebuilt  and  was  now  carefully  guarded) 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  behold ;  but  he  obserred  those 
on  the  outside,  who  were  encamped  in  front  of  the  rampart. 
It  chanced  that  at  this  time  the  Lacedemonians  held  the 
outer  guard,  and  were  seen  by  the  spy,  some  of.  them  engaged 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  others  combing  their  long  hair.  At 
this  the  spy  greatly  marvelled,  but  he  counted  their  number, 
and  when  he  had  taken  accurate  note  of  everything,  he  rode 
back  quietly;  for  no  one  pursued  after  him,  nor  paid  any 
heed  to  his  visit.  So  he  returned,  and  told  Xerxes  all  that 
he  had  seen. 

209.  Upon  this,  Xerxes,  who  had  no  means  of  surmising 
the  truth — ^namely,  that  the  Spartans  were  preparing  to  do  or 
die  manfully — but  thought  it  laughable  that  they  should  be 
engaged  in  such  employments,  sent  and  called  to  his  presence 
Demaratus  the  son  of  Ariston,  who  still  remained  with  the 
army.  When  he  appeared,  Xerxes  told  him  all  that  he  had 
heard,  and  questioned  him  concerning  the  news,  since  ho 
was  anxious  to  understand  the  meaning  of  such  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  the  Spartans.    Then  Demaratus  said — 

^I  spake  to  thee,  0  King!  concerning  these  men  long 
since,*  when  we  had  but  just  begun  our  march  upon  Greece; 
thou,  however,  didst  only  laugh  at  my  words,  when  I  told 
thee  of  all  this,  which  I  saw  would  come  to  pass.  Earnestly 
do  I  struggle  at  all  times  to  speak  truth  to  thee,  sire ;  and 
now  listen  to  it  once  more.  These  men  have  come  to  dis- 
pute the  pass  with  us ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  they  are  now 
making  ready.     'Tis  their  custom,  when  they  are  about  to 


*  The  wall  built  by  the  Fhooians 
(supitt,  ch.  176),  which  Colonel  Leake 
places  **  a  little  eastward  of  the  west- 


ern Bait-spring"  (Northern  Greece, ii. 
p.  52).    See  the  Plan,  snpra,  p.  163. 
2  Sapra,  chs.  101.104. 
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Waidfheir  lives,  to  adorn  their  heads  with  care.^  Be  assured, 
lur«ever,  that  if  thou  canst  subdue  the  men  who  are  here  and 
t'jie  L&oedsBixioiiiaxis  who  remain  in  Sparta,  there  is  no  other 
mlm.  m  all  the  world  which  will  venture  to  lift  a  hand  in 
tbeii  defence.  Thou  hast  now  to  deal  with  the  first  kingdom 
and  town  in  Greece,  and  with  the  bravest  men." 

Then  Xerxes,  to  whom  what  Demaratus  said  seemed  alto- 
gether to  BurpasB  belief,  asked  further,  ''how  it  was  possible 
for  BO  small  an  army  to  contend  with  his  ?  *' 

*'  0  Eing ! "  Demaratus  answered,  ''  let  me  be  treated  as  a 
liar,  if  matters  fall  not  out  as  I  say.*' 

210.  But  Xerxes  was  not  persuaded  any  the  more.  Four 
whole  days  he  suffered  to  go  by,^  expecting  that  the  Greeks 
wodM  nm  away.  "When,  however,  he  found  on  the  fifth  that 
they  were  not  gone,  thinking  that  their  firm  stand  was  mere 
impudence  and  recklessness,  he  grew  wroth,  and  sent  against 
them  the  Medes  and  Cissians,  with  orders  to  take  them  alive 
and  bring  them  into  his  presence.  Then  the  Medes  rushed 
forward  and  charged  the  Greeks,  but  fell  in  vast  numbers : 
others  however  took  the  places  of  the  slain,  and  would  not  be 
beaten  off,  though  they  suffered  terrible  losses.  In  this  way  it 
became  clear  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  King,  that  though  he 
had  plenty  of  combatants,  he  had  but  very  few  warriors.  The 
straggle,  however,  continued  during  the  whole  day. 

211.  Then  the  Medes,  having  met  so  rough  a  reception, 
vpithdrew  from  the  fight ;  and  their  place  was  taken  by  the 


'  The  Spartan  custom  of  wearing 
tl^  Itair  long  baa  been  already  noticed 
(nqna,  L  82).  The  particaUur  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  ita  adornment  in 
times  of  imminent  daziger  is  witnessed 
to  by  Flnt«rch(L7Ciirg.  o.  22),  and  by 
Xeoqpiion  (Bep.  Lac.  ziii.  §  8),  if  we 
~ "  'in  that  place  the  reading^ 
'fUv^.  The  same  military  cox- 
^  was  shown  in  the  bright 
poliflli  of  their  aarmomr  at  snch  seasons, 
in  the  garlands  wherewith  on  entering 
Inttle  they  adorned  their  brows,  and 
in  the  scarlet  dxeases  which  they  wore 


(Xen.  nt  supra;  MUa,n,  Y.  H.  vf.  6; 
Etym.  Magn.  ad  too.  h  ^ivuelhcu 
Kcrra^(£yai). 

*  Diodoras  relates  (xi.  5)  that  Xerxes 
made  peaceful  orertores  to  Leonidas 
dnring  this  interyal.  There  is,  how- 
oyer,  no  probability  in  his  story ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  accouit  for  the  long 
delay  which  occnrred,  unless  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Persian  king  looked 
at  first  to  obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  his  fleet,  and  only  began  the  attack 
when  that  hope  failed  lum. 
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band  of  Persians  under  Hydames,  whom  the  King  called  Iiis 
''  Immortals :  ^  they,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  finish  the 
business.  But  when  they  joined  battle  with  the  Greeks,  'twas 
with  no  better  success  than  the  Median  detachment — ^things 
went  much  as  before — ^the  two  armies  fighting  in  a  narrow 
space,  and  the  barbarians  using  shorter  spears  than  the 
Greeks,*  and  having  no  advantage  from  their  numbers.  The 
Lacedemonians  fought  in  a  way  worthy  of  note,  and  showed 
themselves  far  more  skilful  in  fight  than  their  adversaries, 
often  turning  their  backs,  and  making  as  though  they  were 
all  flying  away,  on  which  the  barbarians  would  rush  after 
them  with  much  noise  and  shouting,  when  the  Spartans  at 
their  approach  would  wheel  round  and  face  their  pursuers,  in 
this  way  destroying  vast  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Some 
Spartans  likewise  fell  in  these  encounters,  but  only  a  Teiy 
few.^  At  last  the  Persians,  finding  that  all  their  efforts  to 
gain  the  pass  availed  nothing,  and  that,  whether  they  attacked 
by  divisions  or  in  any  other  way,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  with- 
drew to  their  own  quarters. 

212.  During  these  assaults,  it  is  said  that  Xerxes,  who  was 
watching  the  battle,  thrice  leaped  from  the  throne  on  which 
he  sate,^  in  terror  for  his  army. 

Next  day  the  combat  was  renewed,  but  with  no  better 
success  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians.  The  Greeks  were  so 
few  that  the  barbarians  hoped  to  find  them  disabled,  by  reason 
of  their  wounds,  from  offering  any  further  resistance ;  and  so 
they  once  more  attacked  them.  But  the  Greeks  were  drawn 
up  in  detachments  according  to  their  cities,  and  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  in  turns, — all  except  the  Phocians,  who 
had  been  stationed  on  the  mountain  to  guard  the  pathway. 
So,  when  the  Persians  found  no  difference  between  •that  day 
and  the  preceding,  they  again  retired  to  their  quarters. 


BSnpra,ch.  83. 

'  See  note  ^  on  ch.  61  of  this  book, 
and  compare  y.  49.  Diodorns  ascribes 
the  success  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
greater  size  of  their  shields  (xi.  7). 

7  Diodoms  (1.  o.)  nses  the  same  ex- 


pression 6jdywp  TcirraMC^rwy.  Ctesias, 
with  his  nsnal  disregard  of  tnith«  wjs 
« two  or  three  "  (Exo.  Pars.  §  23). 

"  Compare  iii.  155,  where  the  same 
sign  of  excited  feeling  is  mentioned. 
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21s.  ^ow,  as  the  King  was  in  a  great  strait,  and  knew  not 
how  he  Bhould  deal  with  the  emergency,  Ephialtes,  the  son  of 
ExnydemtiBy  a  man  of  Malis,  came  to  him  and  was  admitted 
to  a  conference.  Stirred  by  the  hope  of  receiving  a  rich  reward 
at  the  EiB^s  hands,  he  had  come  to  tell  him  of  the  pathway 
^lich  led  across  the  monntain  to  Thermopylaa;  by  which 
disclosuxe  he  brought  destruction  on  the  band  of  Greeks  who 
had  there  withstood  the  barbarians.  This  Ephialtes  after- 
wards, from  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  fled  into  Thessaly ; 
and  during  his  exile,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons  held 
afc  PyLe,  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head  by  the  Pylagone.^ 
When  some  time  had  gone  by,  he  returned  from  exile,  and 
went  to  Anticyra,  where  he  was  slain  by  Athenades,  a  native 
of  Trachis.  AthSnades  did  not  slay  bim  for  his  treachery, 
but  for  another  reason,  which  I  shaU  mention  in  a  later  part 
of  my  History :  ^  yet  still  the  Lacedsemonians  honoured  him 
none  the  less.  Thus  then  did  Ephialtes  perish  a  long  time 
afterwards. 

214.  Besides  this  there  is  another  story  told,^  which  I  do 
noi  at  all  believe — to  wit,  that  Onetas  the  son  of  Phanagoras, 
a  native  of  Carystus,  and  Corydallus,  a  man  of  Anticyra, 
were  the  persons  who  spoke  on  this  matter  to  the  King,  and 
took  the  Persians  across  the  mountain.  One  may  guess 
which  story  is  true,  from  the  fact  that  the  deputies  of  the 
Greeks,  the  PylagorsB,  who  must  have  had  the  best  means 
of  ascertaining  the  truth,  did  not  o£Fer  the  reward  for  the 
heads  of  Onetas  and  Corydallus,  but  for  that  of  Ephialtes  of 


*  CoDoenung  the  Pylagors,  see  note  * 
to  ck  aoo  of  this  book. 

*  It  18  cnrions  that  Herodotus  has 
CBBitted  to  redeem  thie  pledge.  Dahl- 
naoa  sees  in  the  dnmnistance  ft  proof 
that  "the  work,  was  broken  off  in  the 
iBidsi  of  its  compilation  by  the  pros- 
rare  of  external  circunstances  "  (Life 
<^B»od.  p.  84,  E.  T.).  See  Introdact. 
^ittf  ,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  83. 

'Tfahriirall   remarks    that    ''many 
^Q^^nea  "  would  have  been  likely  to 


reveal  the  secret  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii. 
p.  286) .  Certainly  the  discredit  of  the 
betrayal  was  shared  by  a  considerable 
number  of  persons.  Besides  the  three 
here  mentioned,  Ctesias  tells  ns  of 
CaUiades  and  Timaphemes,  two  Tra- 
ohinians  apparently  of  high  rank,  who 
had  joined  Xerxes  with  a  body  of 
troops  from  Trachis,  and  whom  he 
makes  the  actual  condnctors  of  the 
Persian  army  across  the  momitain 
(Exo.  Fers.  §  24). 
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Trachis ;  and  again  from  the  flight  of  Ephialtes,  which  ve 
know  to  have  been  on  this  account.  OnStas,  I  allow,  although 
he  was  not  a  Malian,^  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
path,  if  he  had  Uved  much  in  that  part  of  the  country;  bnt 
as  Ephialtes  was  the  person  who  actually  led  the  Persians 
round  the  mountain  by  the  pathway,  I  leave  his  name  on 
record  as  that  of  the  man  who  did  the  deed.^ 

215.  Great  was  the  joy  of  Xerxes  on  this  occasion ;  and  as 
he  approved  highly  of  the  enterprise  which  Ephialtes  under* 
took  to  accompUsh,  he  forthwith  sent  upon  the  errand  Ey- 
dames,  and  the  Persians  under  him.^  The  troops  left  the 
camp  about  the  time  of  the  lighting  of  the  lamps.^  The 
pathway  along  which  they  went  was  first  discovered  by  the 
Malians  of  these  parts,  who  soon  afterwards  led  the  Thes- 
salians  by  it  to  attack  the  Phocians,  at  the  time  when  the 
Phocians  fortified  the  pass  with  a  wall,'  and  so  put  themselyes 
imder  covert  from  danger.  And  ever  since,  the  path  has 
always  been  put  to  an  ill  use  by  the  Malians. 

216.  The  course  which  it  takes  is  the  following : — ^Beginning 
at  the  Asopus,  where  that  stream  flows  through  the  cleft  in 
the  hills,^  it  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  (which  is 
called,  like  the  pathway  over  it,  AnopsB),^  and  ends  at  the  dty 


'  Carystns  was  in  Enboaa,  on  the 
sonth  coast  (snpia,  vi.  99,  note  ^. 
Antiojra,  the  city  of  Corydallna,  was 
a  MaUan  town  (snpra,  oh.  198). 

'  The  Greeks  generally  seem  to 
have  acquiesced  in  this  judgment)  of. 
Strab.  i.  p.  15;  Fansan.  I.  iv.  §  2; 
FolyBBn.  vii.  16 ;  and  the  Tpax^vUs  ris 
of  Diodomsj  zi.  8). 

^  The  10,000  Immortals,  a  better 
nnmber  for  a  night  march  than  the 
20,000  soldiers  of  Diodoras  (1.  s.  c),  or 
the  40,000  of  Ctesias  (Ezc.  Pers.  §  24). 

'  This  mode  of  marking  the  early 
portion  of  the  night  is  not  onoommon 
in  Greek  anthers.  Traces  of  it  will 
be  found  in  Fhilostratus  (Vit.  Apollon. 
Tyan.  vii.  15),  Diodorus  Sioulus  (xix. 
31),  Athenffins  (zr.  p.  702,  B.),  and 
others.  The  practice  of  distingoishing 


different  periods  of  the  day  and  eight 
by  the  human  occupations  of  the  hoar, 
appears  likewise  in  the  ezpressioos 
irtpl  irX^tfoiNror  ivyopduf  (supra,  vr.  181)' 
fiovXvT6y^€  (Horn.  II.  xri.  779),  and 
the  like.  <  Supra,  ch.  176L 

7  Supra,  ch.  199. 

«  Strabo  (ix.  p.  621),  Livy  (xxxri. 
15),  and  Fliny  (H.  N.  iv.  7,  end).  caU 
the  mountain  CaUidromus,  which  seezm 
to  have  been  properly  the  name  of  o&e 
of  its  heights  (LiT.  xxxvl.  16,  ad  fin.)* 
Appian  makes  'Atrapus* — the  word 
commonly  used  in  Greek  for  pathway 
— the  proper  name  of  this  particolsr 
path  (De  Bell.  Syr.  p.  168).  No  writer 
but  Herodotus  has  preserred  the  teim 
'Anopasa.'  The  mountain  is  now  caUed 
8a/r6mata  (Leake's  Northern  Greece, 
Yol.  ii.  p.  8). 
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of  Alpenua — ^the  first  Locrian  town  as  you  come  from  Malis — 
by  the  stone  called  Melampygus  and  the  seats  of  the  Gerco- 
pians.^    Here  it  is  as  narrow  as  at  any  other  point. 

217.  The  Persians  took  this  path,  and,  crossing  the  As&pus,^^ 
cantmued  their  march  through  the  whole  of  the  night,  having 
the  mountains  of  (Eta  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left 
those  of  Trachis.^  At  dawn  of  day  they  found  themselves 
close  to  the  sunoimit.  Now  the  hUl  was  guarded,  as  I  have 
abeady  said,^  by  a  thousand  Phocian  men-at-arms,  who  were 
placed  there  to  defend  the  pathway,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  their  own  country.  They  had  been  given  the  guard  of 
the  mountain  path,  whUe  the  other  Greeks  defended  the  pass 
helow,  because  they  had  volunteered  for  the  service,  and  had 
pledged  themselves  to  Leonidas  to  maintain  the  post. 

218.  The  ascent  of  the  Persians  became  known  to  the  Pho- 
ciaofl  in  the  following  manner : — ^During  all  the  time  that  they 
were  making  their  way  up,  the  Greeks  remained  unconscious 
of  it,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  mountain  was  covered  with 


*The  Cercopians  in  the  legend  of 
Hercoles  are  hmnoroiu  thieres,  who 
alteniately  ftnmse  and  annoy  him, 
Thej  aze  sometimes  introduced  into 
kU  Asiatic  adrentiires  (Diod.  Sic.  ir. 
31 ;  ApoBod.  II.  Ti.  §  8,  &c.)i  bnt  be- 
ka^  more  properly  to  this  locality, 
^rith  which  IJ10  name  of  Herooles  is  so 
peculiarly  associated  (snpra,  ch.  176, 
note  < ;  and  compare  Muller^s  Dorians, 
^L  L  p.  437,  E.  T.)-  The  tale,  where- 
to aUnsion  is  here  made,  and  from 
irbich  Hercules  derived  the  epithet  of 
Melampjgns,  is  thus  told  by  K.  O. 
Poller: 

**  HercoleSy  aimoyed  at  the  insults 
ofered  to  Imn  by  the  Cercopians, 
binds  two  of  them  to  a  pole  in  the 
Banner  represented  on  the  bas-relief 
of  Sehnns,  and  marches  off  with  his 
prize.  Happily  for  the  offenders,  the 
Mnder  porta  of  Heronles  had  become 
tanned  by  continaed  labours  and  ex- 
posure to  thfl  atmosphere,  which  re- 
minded them  of  an  cdd  prophecy, 
^nniing  them  to  beware  of  a  person 
of  this  oomplexion,  and  the  coinci- 


dence caused  them  to  burst  oat  into 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  This 
surprised  Hercules,  who  inquired  the 
reason,  and  was  himself  so  diverted 
by  it,  that  he  set  both  his  prisoners  at 
liberty  "  (Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  464  . 

^^  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  at  the 
close  of  each  day  the  Persian  troops 
engaged  fell  back  upon  the  great  camp 
at  Traohis.  Hydames  would  thus 
have  to  cross  the  Asdpus,  on  beginning 
his  march  over  the  mountain. 

^  These  words  furnish  a  difficulty, 
which  Colonel  Leake  has  done  a  good 
deal  to  remove,  by  observing  that  the 
heights  above  the  Trachinian  preci- 
pices on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ajsdpus 
may  at  this  time  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  QStsans,  while 
Mount  Callidromus  (Anopraa)  may 
have  belonged  to  Traohis  (Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  56).  Thus  tiie 
range  between  the  gorge  of  the 
As6pus  and  Thermopylss  will  be  the 
'* Trachinian  mountains"  of  this  pas- 
sage. 

^  Supra,  oh.  212. 
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groves  of  oak ;  but  it  happened  that  the  air  was  very  still,  and 
the  leaves  which  the  Persians  stirred  with  their  feet  made,'  as 
it  was  likely  they  would,  a  loud  rnstling,  whereupon  the  Pho- 
cians  jumped  up  and  flew  to  seize  their  arms.  In  a  moment 
the  barbarians  came  in  sight,  and,  perceiving  men  arming 
themselves,  were  greatly  amazed ;  for  they  had  fallen  in  with 
an  enemy  when  they  expected  no  opposition.  Hydames, 
alarmed  at  the  sight,  and  fearing  lest  the  Phocians  might  be 
LacedsBmonians,  inquired  of  Ephialtes  to  what  nation  those 
troops  belonged.  Ephialtes  told  him  the  exact  truth,  where- 
upon he  arrayed  his  Persians  for  battle.  The  Phocians,  galled 
by  the  showers  of  arrows  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
imagining  themselves  the  special  object  of  the  Persian  attack, 
fled  hastily  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain,^  and  there  made 
ready  to  meet  death ;  but  while  their  mistake  continued,  the 
Persians,  with  Ephialtes  and  Hydames,  not  thinking  it  worth 
their  while  to  delay  on  account  of  Phocians,  passed  on  and 
descended  the  mountain  with  all  possible  speed. 

219.  The  Greeks  at  ThermopylsB  received  the  first  warning 
of  the  destruction  which  the  dawn  would  bring  on  them  from 
the  seer  Megistias,^  who  read  their  fate  in  the  victims  as  he 
was  sacrificing.  After  this  deserters  came  in,^  and  brought 
the  news  that  the  Persians  were  marching  round  by  the  hills : 
it  was  still  night^  when  these  men  arrived.  Last  of  all,  the 
scouts  came  running  down  from  the  heights,  and  brought  in 


'  Colonel  Leake  remarks,  that  "  the 
stiUneBB  of  the  dawn,  which  sayed  the 
Fhooians  from  being  Burpriaed,  is  very 
charaoterifltic  of  the  climate  of  Greece 
in  the  season  when  the  oooorrenoe 
took  place,  and,  like  manj  other 
trifling  circnmstances  occurring  in 
the  history  of  the  Persian  invasion,  is 
an  interesting  proof  of  the  accnracy 
and  reraoity  of  the  historian  "  (North- 
em  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  55). 

*  The  same  post  was  again  entrusted 
to  the  Phocians,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  Gallic  invasion,  and  with  nearly 
the  same  result.    The  Gallic  general 


took  advantage  of  a  thick  fog  to  cod* 
ceal  his  approach,  and  surprised  the 
Phocians,  who,  however,  made  a  bnve 
resistance,  and  when  forced  to  3field, 
fell  back  upon  the  Greeks  in  the  pass, 
who  were  enabled  to  save  themselves 
by  a  hasty  embarkation.  (See  the 
narrative  in  Paosanias,  x.  22.) 

"  Infra,  chs.  221  and  228. 

*  Tyrastiadas,  an  ^Solian  Greek 
from  Oyme,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorns 
as  the  person  who  brought  the  news 
(ri.  8,  ad  fin.). 

'  About  midnight  (vcpl  fi^s  pv^ 
KTas),  according  to  Diodorus  (zL  9). 
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the  same  accotmtB,  ^when  the  day  was  just  beginning  to  break. 
'te  the  Greeks  lield  a  council  to  consider  what  they  should 
io,  and  here  opinions  were  divided :  some  were  strong  against 
^tting  th^  post,  while  others  contended  to  the  contrary. 
So  ^hen  the  council  had  broken  up,  part  of  the  troops  de- 
parted and  went  their  ways  homeward  to  their  several  states ; 
pait  however  reBolved  to  remain,  and  to  stand  by  Leonidas  to 
the  last. 

220.  It  is  said  that  Leonidas  himself  sent  away  the  troops 

Y^o  departed,^  because  he  tendered  their  safety,  but  thought 

,    it  unseemly  that  either  he  or  his  Spartans  should  quit  the 

port  which  they  had  been  especially  sent  to  guard.    For  my 

own  part,  I  incline  to  think  that  Leonidas  gave  the  order, 

because  he  perceived  the  allies  to  be  out  of  heart  and  unwilling 

to  encounter  the  danger  to  which  his  own  mind  was  made  up. 

He  therefore  commanded  them  to  retreat,  but  said  that  he 

himself  could  not  draw  back  with  honour ;  knowing  that,  if  he 

stayed,  glory  awaited  him,  and  that  Sparta  in  that  case  would 

not  lose  her  prosperity.    For  when  the  Spartans,  at  the  very 

beginning  of  the  war,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  concerning  it, 

the  answer  which  they  received  from  the  Pythoness  was, ''  that 

either  Sparta  must  be  overthrown  by  the  barbarians,  or  one  of 

her  kings  must  perish."^    The  prophecy  was  delivered  in 

hexameter  verse,  and  ran  thus : — 

"  0  ye  men  who  dweU  in  the  streets  of  broad  Laoedsamon  I 
Eithtf  your  glorious  town  shall  be  sacked  by  the  children  of  Perseiu . 
Or,  in  exchange,  must  aU  through  the  whole  Laconian  country 
Momn  for  the  loss  of  a  king,  descendant  of  great  Hdricles. 
Hx  Gsnnot  be  withstood  by  the  courage  of  bulls  nor  of  lions, 
StnTe  as  they  may ;  he  is  mighty  as  Jove  ;  there  is  nought  that  shall 

stay  him, 
^H  he  have  got  for  his  prey  your  king,  or  your  glorious  city.'' 

^e  remembrance  of  this  answer,  I  think,  and  the  wish  to 


*  SoDiodoroB  (L  o.)  and  Justin  (ii. 

A.  simOar  declaration  is  said  to 
"*'•  been  made  by  the  ozacle  in  re- 


^eci  off  €odnii  (sapns  t.  76,  note  ^.  I   Bomans. 


The  idea,  which  was  akin  to  that  of 
the  speciflkl  efficacy  of  human  saorifioea, 
is  found  also  among  the  Italic  nations, 
as  in  the  well-known  devotio  of  the 
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secure  the  whole  glory  for  the  Spartans,  caused  Leonidas  to 
send  the  allies  away.  This  is  more  likely  than  that  they 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  took  their  departure  in  such  unmly 
fashion. 

221.  To  me  it  seems  no  small  argument  in  favour  of  this 
view,  that  the  seer  also  accompanied  the  army,  Megistias,  the 
Acamanian/ — said  to  have  been  of  the  blood  of  Melampus,' 
and  the  same  who  was  led  by  the  appearance  of  the  victims  to 
warn  the  Greeks  of  the  danger  which  threatened  tbem,— 
received  orders  to  retire  (as  it  is  certain  he  did)  from  Leonidas, 
that  he  might  escape  the  coming  destruction.  Megistias, 
however,  though  bidden  to  depart,  refused,  and  stayed  ^th 
the  army ;  but  he  had  an  only  son  present  with  the  expedition, 
whom  he  now  sent  away. 

222.  So  the  allies,  when  Leonidas  ordered  them  to  retire, 
obeyed  him  and  forthwith  departed.  Only  the  Thespians  and 
the  Thebans '  remained  with  the  Spartans ;  and  of  these  the 
Thebans  were  kept  back  by  Leonidas  as  hostages,  veiy  much 
against  their  will.  The  Thespians,  on  the  contraiy,  stayed 
entirely  of  their  own  accord,^  refusing  to  retreat,  and  declaring 


^  The  celebrity  of  the  Acamaniaa 
seers  has  been  already  mentioned 
(supra,  i.  62|  note  ').  To  the  historical 
characters  there  enumerated  we  may 
add  the  mythic  CamnSi  from  whom 
some  supposed  the  Camean  festiyal  to 
have  derived  its  name  (Pansan.  iii. 
xiii.  §  8 ;  of.  Sohol.  Theocrit.  y.  88, 
and  see  Lobeok,  Aglaoph.  p.  810, 
note  "). 

s  Helompns  was  placed  in  the  gene- 
ration before  the  Trojan  war.  He 
married  Pero,  the  sister  of  Nestor  and 
daughter  of  Neleus.  His  mythic 
history  will  be  found  in  Hom.  Od.  zl. 
287-297,  XT.  226.242;  ApoUod.  i.  iz. 
§  12|  II.  ii.  §  2;  Pausan.  11. xviii.  §  4; 
Phereoyd.  Fr.  24  and  76.  Vide  supra, 
ii.49. 

*  Pausanias  relates  a  tradition  that 
the  80  MyoensBans  (supra,  ch.  202) 
chose  to  remain,  and  thus  incurred 
the  bitter  hostility  of  Argos  (il.  zri. 


§  4  s  X.  zz.  §  2,  end).  Keither  he  nor 
Diodoms  mentions  the  presence  of 
the  Thebans,  which,  however,  ceocot 
be  doubted.  It  has  been  strongly 
argued  that  these  last  must  havo 
remained  of  their  own  acooid(Plii* 
taroh,  ii.  p.  865 ;  ThirlwaU,  ii.  p.  287), 
since  Leonidas  would  have  had  neitho' 
motive  nor  means  to  detain  them. 
ThirlwaU  thinks  *' their  first  choice 
was  on  the  side  of  honour,  their  last 
on  that  of  prudence."  Perhaps  their 
first  choice  was  intended  to  loU  sns* 
pioion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gire 
them  that  special  claim  to  a  recom- 
pense which  deserters  in  the  hoar  of 
battle  are  considered  to  possess  (rido 
supra,  vi.  25). 

^  This  oonduot  of  the  ThespiaiM  U 
very  remarkable.  The j  were  perhaps 
ezcited  to  it  in  some  degree  by  the 
hope  of  becoming,  if  the  Greek  oanse 
prospered,  the  head  of  the  BootiaB 
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that  (hey  wonld  not  forsake  Leonidas  and  his  followers.  So 
they  nbode  \nth  the  Spartans,  and  died  with  them.  Their 
leader  was  Demophilns,  the  son  of  Diadromes* 

223.  At  stinrise  Xerxes  made  lihations,  after  which  he 
waited  ontil  the  time  when  the  f  onun  is  wont  to  fill,  and  then 
began  his  advance.  Ephialtes  had  instmcted  him  thus,  as 
the  descent  of  the  mountain  is  much  quicker,  and  the  distance 
much  shorter,  than  the  way  round  the  hills,  and  the  ascent.^ 
So  the  barbarians  under  Xerxes  began  to  draw  nigh ;  and  the 
Greeks  under  Leonidas,  as  they  now  went  forth  determined  to 
die,  advanced  much  farther  than  on  previous  days,  until  they 
reached  the  more  open  portion  of  the  pass.  Hitherto  they 
had  held  their  station  within  the  wall,'  and  from  this  had 
gone  forth  to  fight  at  the  point  where  the  pass  was  the 
narrowest.  Now  they  joined  battle  beyond  the  defile,  and 
carried  slaughter  among  the  barbarians,  who  fell  in  heaps. 
Behind  them  the  captains  of  the  squadrons,  armed  with  whips, 
urged  their  men  forward  with  continual  blows.^  Many  were 
thrust  into  the  sea,  and  there  perished ;  a  still  greater  number 
were  trampled  to  death  by  their  own  soldiers ;  no  one  heeded 
the  dying.  For  the  Greeks,  reckless  of  their  own  safety  and 
desperate,  since  they  knew  that,  as  the  mountain  had  been 
crossed,  their  destruction  was  nigh  at  hand,  exerted  them- 
sehes  with  the  most  farious  valour  against  the  barbarians. 


omfedeney.  There  was  always  a 
jealouj  between  Thebes  andTbespffla, 
vhtch  btoka  oat  strongly  npoQ  000a- 
URB  (see  Thnoyd.  iv.  188,  yi  95; 
XeiL  HeQ.  vi.  liL  §  1.  Ac.). 

*Cok»iel  Leake  says  (S.  G.  iL  p. 
54)  that  **  the  descent  was  not  mnch 
lesi  than  the  ascent  in  actual  dis- 
t^cce;"  only  as  the  groond  was 
^ter,  and  the  march  perfonned  by 
(bylijrht,  the  time  spent  was  shorter. 
BatHefodotns  asserts  that  "f^  dia. 
*^au$  fDoa  much  Bhorter,**  This  it  be- 
tonnes  if  tbe  zoate  by  Ai  lanni  be 
^bn  IB  the  track  of  Hydames,  in- 
^^^  of  the  more  tarcnitoiis  one 
^bich  Colonel  Leake  prefers  (p.  89). 
He  remarks  that  the  oiroiiiUms  route 

T0L.r7. 


is  in  fact  the  quickest.  No  donbt  it 
is  to  oicendg  bat  to  descend  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter,  as  all  travellers  know. 

*  The  exact  position  of  this  wall  is 
difficult  to  fix.  No  traces  of  it  are  to 
be  found.  Colonel  Leake  suggests 
that  it  "  was  built  a  little  easturard  of 
the  western  salt-spring,  so  that  the 
current  from  this  spring  may  have 
flowed  along  the  exterior  side  of  the 
wall"  (ii.  p.  62).  But  in  that  case 
the  narrow  part  of  the  pass  would 
have  been  entirely  within  the  walL 

^  Cteeias  relates  the  same  of  one  of 
the  earlier  combats  (Exc.  Pers.  §  28). 
Concerning  the  practice  itself.  Tide 
supra,  ch.  22,  note.^  Aristotle  per. 
haps  refers  to  it  (Eth.  iii.  yiii.  §  5). 
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224.  By  this  time  the  spears  of  the  greater  nmnber  were  all 
shivered,  and  with  their  swords  they  hewed  down  the  ranks  of 
the  Persians ;  and  here,  as  they  strove,  Leonidas  fell  fighting 
bravely,  together  with  many  other  famous  Spartans,  whose 
names  I  have  taken  care  to  learn  on  account  of  iheir  great 
worthiness,  as  indeed  I  have  those  of  all  the  three  himdred.^ 
There  fell  too  at  the  same  time  very  many  famous  Persians : 
among  them,  two  sons  of  Darius,  Abrocomes  and  Hyperanthes,' 
his  children  by  PhratagunS,  the  daughter  of  Artanes.  Artanes 
was  brother  of  King  Darius,  being  a  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  son 
of  Arsames ;  and  when  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  King,  he 
made  him  heir  likewise  of  all  his  substance ;  for  she  was  his 
only  child. 

225.  Thus  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  here  fought  and  fell. 
And  now  there  arose  a  fierce  struggle  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  over  the  body  of  Leonidas,  in  which 
the  Greeks  four  times  drove  back  the  enemy,  and  at  last  by 
their  great  bravery  succeeded  in  bearing  off  the  body.  This 
combat  was  scarcely  ended  when  the  Persians  with  Ephialtes 
approached ;  and  the  Greeks,  informed  that  they  drew  nigh, 
made  a  change  in  the  manner  of  their  fighting.  Dra^i?ing 
back  into^the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass,  and  retreating  even 
behind  the  cross  wall,  they  posted  themselves  upon  a  hiUock, 
where  they  stood  all  drawn  up  together  in  one  close  body, 
except  only  the  Thebans.  The  hillock  whereof  I  speak  is  at 
the  entrance  of  the  straits,^  where  the  stone  lion  stands  which 
was  set  up  in  honour  of  Leonidas.^    Here  they  defended  them- 


^  These  names  were  fUI  inacribed  on 
a  pillar  at  Sparta,  which  remained 
standing  in  the  time  of  Paasanias 
(ill.  ziT.  §  1). 

'  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
sons  of  Darios  really  bore  names  so 
thoroughly  Qreek  as  these.  We  must 
either  suppose  them  to  be  the  Greek 
equivalents  of  the  Persian  names,  or 
Persian  names  distorted  into  a  Greek 
form.  Compare  Zopteus  (supra^  yoL 
iii.  last  page). 


>o  There  are  two  hillocks  in  the  nsr- 
row  portion  of  the  pass,  both  natnraL 
On  one,  the  eastern,  stands  the 
modem  Turkish  Derveni,  or  custom- 
house.  Colonel  Leake  regards  the 
other,  which  is  nearer  the  Fhoeisn 
wall,  and  in  the  very  narrowest  neck 
of  tJie  pass,  as  more  probablj  tlu? 
scene  of  the  last  struggle,  and  there- 
fore the  site  of  the  monument  (N.  G- 
vol.  ii.  p.  62). 

^  The  welUknown  lines  ascribed  to 
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selres  to  the  last,  such  as  still  had  sT^ords  nsing  them,  and 
the  others  resistmg  mth  their  hands  and  teeth ;  till  the  bar- 
barians, who  in  part  had  pulled  down  the  wall  and  attacked 
them  in  front,  in  part  had  gone  round  and  now  encircled 
them  upon  every  side,  overwhelmed  and  buried  the  remnant 
which  was  left  beneath  showers  of  missile  weapons.' 

226.  Thus  nobly  did  the  whole  body  of  Lacedaemonians  and 
Thespians  behave ;  but  nevertheless  one  man  is  said  to  have 
distinguished  himself  above  all  the  rest,  to  wit,  Dieneces  the 
Spartan.  A  speech  which  he  made  before  the  Greeks  engaged 
the  Medes,  remains  on  record.  One  of  the  Trachinians  ^  told 
him, "  Such  was  the  number  of  the  barbarians,  that  when  they 
shot  forth  their  arrows  the  sun  would  be  darkened  by  their 
multitude."  Dieneces,  not  at  all  frightened  at  these  words,  but 
making  light  of  the  Median  numbers,  answered, ''  Our  Trachi- 
niaa  friend  brings  us  excellent  tidings.  If  the  Medes  darken 
the  sun,  we  shall  have  our  fight  in  the  shade."  Other  sayings 
too  of  a  like  nature  are  reported  to  have  been  left  on  record  by 
this  same  person. 

227.  Next  to  him  two  brothers,  Lacedsemonians,  are  reputed 
to  have  made  themselves  conspicuous:  they  were  named 
Alpheus  and  Maro,  and  were  the  sons  of  Orsiphantus.  There 
was  also  a  Thespian  who  gained  greater  glory  than  any  of  his 
countrymen :  he  was  a  man  called  Dithyrambus,  the  son  of 
Eannatidaa. 

228.  The  slain  were  buried  where  they  fell;  and  in  their 


SiiQOQides  are  undcfabtedlj  an  epi- 
?n^  intended  for  this  mcmiiment, 
bn:  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were 
ever  inacribed  upon  it.  They  Bhow 
t^e  lion  to  haye  been  an  aUosion  to 
^  henfa  name* 

*»*••  itiw  miprrtwrov  tym  9vaeTW¥  i*  Zv  kym  wv 

AAA*  o  itif  ^fi6v  7«  Aimv  ifiov,  At  8¥OH*  ttx*^ 
<im  i»  ifit  rvuBtm  tJA'  kwiBttna  w66a9. 

(Fr.  xxxlL  Gd«f.) 

The  monnment  seems  to  ha^e  been 
Etanding  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Tiberias  (see  the  epigram  of  Bassns 
to  whidi  Larcher  rcdferSj  note  ad  loc.}. 


'  The  exaggerated  acconnts  of  the 
last  struggle  afterwards  current  g^ye 
additional  yalne  to  the  moderate  de- 
Bcription  of  Herodotus.  See  Diodorus 
(iy.  10),  where  the  Greeks  attack  the 
Persian  oamp,  penetrate  to  the  royal 
tent,  and  are  within  a  little  of  killing 
the  king.  Compare  Justin  (ii.  11), 
and  Aristides  of  Miletus  (Fr.  21),  who 
said  that  Leonidas  snatched  the  diadem 
from  Xerxes'  head. 

'  Compare  Cicero  (Tuso.  Disp.  i.  42), 
who,  howeyer,  asoribes  the  words  to  a 
Persia/n, 
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bononr,  nor  less  in  hononr  of  those  who  died  before  Leonidas 
sent  the  allies  away,  an  inscription  was  set  up,  which  said,— 

"  Here  did  four  thousand  men  from  Pelope'  land  ^ 
Against  three  hundred  myriads  brayelj  stand." 

This  was  in  honour  of  all.  Another  was  for  the  Spartans 
alone : — 

*'  Go,  stranger,  and  to  Laoedsemon  teU 
That  here,  obeying  her  behests,  we  f eU."  * 

This  was  for  the  Lacedasmonians.  The  seer  had  the  follow- 
ing:— 

*'  The  great  Megistias'  tomb  yon  here  may  riew. 

Whom  slew  the  Modes,  fresh  from  Spereheina*  fords. 
Well  the  wise  seer  the  coming  death  foreknew, 
Yet  soomed  he  to  forsake  his  Spartan  lords.** 

These  inscriptions,  and  the  pillars  likewise,  were  all  set  up  by 
the  Amphictyons,  except  that  in  hononr  of  Megistias,  which 
was  inscribed  to  him  (on  account  of  their  sworn  friendship)  by 
Simonides,  the  son  of  Ledprepes^^ 

229.  Two  of  the  three  hundred,  it  is  said,  Aristoddmus  and 
Eurytus,  having  been  attacked  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  had 
received  orders  from  Leonidas  to  quit  the  camp ;  and  both  lay 


*  Herodotns  seems  to  ho^  misoon- 
ceiyed  this  inscription.  He  regarded 
it  as  an  epitaph  npon  the  Gxeeks  slain 
at  Thermopylsa.  Hence  he  sets  the 
number  6t  the  slain  at  4000  (infra, 
viii.  25).  But  it  plainly  appears  from 
the  wording  to  have  been  an  inscrip- 
tion set  np  in  hononr  of  the  Pelop<m' 
nesia/ns  only,  and  to  have  referred  to 
all  who  fought,  not  merely  to  those 
who  felL  We  may  derive  from  it 
a  confirmation  of  the  statement  made 
both  by  Diodoms  (xL  4)  and  Isocrates 
(in  two  places,  Paneg.  p.  228,  and 
Archid.  p.  78,  ed.  Anger.),  that  a  body 
of  Lacedaemonians  accompanied  the 
800  Spartans.  The  Peloponnesians  in 
Herodotns's  list  amount  only  to  8100. 
Add  to  these  the  Laoedeamonians — 
700  according  to  lacerates,  1000  ac- 
cording  to  Diodoms — and  we  have 
a  total  in  either  case  entitled  to  be 
spoken  of  as  4000.  The  Helots  would 
fk  course  be  omitted. 


^This  famous  inscription  is  given 
with  some  little  difference  by  Lronr- 
gas  (in  Leocr.  §  28,  p.  898),  Diodaras 
(zi.  83),  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  622).  The 
second  line,  according  to  these  aothon, 
ran  thus — 

It  is  this  version  which  Cicero  has 

translated  in  the  Tusoulans  (L  42)  ^ 

•■Die  hofpes,  Sparta  nostehlCTidtaejMestei 

Dam  nnctis  p«tri»  UiffQmM  oteeiiiiimfir.'' 

*  Sinumides  was  the  poet  laureaU 
of  the  time.  All  three  xnscriptiocd 
are  ascribed  to  him  by  oUier  writeni 
(see  Schol.  ad  Aristid.  iL  p.  880,  and 
compare  Cic.  Tusa  L  s.  c).  Hj 
appears  also  to  have  written  one  d 
his  lyric  pieces  on  the  same  sabjeci 
(see  Diod.  xi.  11).  <«  Simonides,  tbi 
son  of  Leoprepes,"  is  identical  ^t^ 
the  "  Simonides  the  Cean  **  of  Book  v^ 
ch.  102  (see  Schol.  ad  Arisb.  Vespi 
1402).  On  his  inscriptions  at  FUtaoi^ 
see  book  iz.  85,  note  *• 
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it  Alpeni  in  the  worst  stage  of  the  malady.  These  two  men 
might,  had  they  been  so  minded^  have  agreed  together  to  return 
aliye  to  Sparta ;  or  if  they  did  not  like  to  retnm^  they  might 
h&Te  gone  both  to  the  field  and  fallen  with  their  countrymen. 
Bui  at  this  time,  when  either  way  was  open  to  them,  unhappily  ^ 
thej  eould  not  agree,  but  took  contrary  courses.  Eurytus  no 
sooner  heard  that  the  Persians  had  come  round  the  mountain, 
than  straightway  he  called  for  his  armour,  and  having  buckled 
it  on,  bade  his  Helot  ^  lead  him  to  the  place  where  his  friends 
were  fighting.  The  Helot  did  so,  and  then  turned  and  fled ; 
but  Eniytus  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and  so  per- 
ished. Aristodemus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  faint  of  heart, 
and  remained  at  Alpdni.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  Aristodemus 
only  had  been  sick  and  returned,  or  if  both  had  come  back 
together,  the  Spartans  would  have  been  content  and  felt  no 
anger;  but  when  there  were  two  lAen  with  the  very  same 
excuse,  and  one  of  them  was  chary  of  his  life,  while  the  other 
freely  gave  it,  they  could  not  but  be  very  wroth  with  the 
fonner. 

230.  This  is  the  account  which  some  give  of  the  escape  of 
Aristodemus.  Others  say,  that  he,  with  another,  had  been 
6ent  on  a  message  from  tiie  army,  and,  having  it  in  his  power 
to  return  in  time  for  the  battle,  purposely  loitered  on  the  road, 
and  so  survived  his  comrades ;  while  his  fellow-messenger 
came  back  in  time,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

231.  When  Aristodemus  returned  to  Laeedsemon,  reproach 
and  disgrace  awaited  him ;  disgrace,  inasmuch  as  no  Spartan 
would  give  him  a  light  to  kindle  his  fire,  or  so  much  as 
address  a  word  to  him ;  ^  and  reproach,  since  all  spoke  of  ^^rn 


^Bj  tlie  expression  **hi$  Helot,*' 
«e  are  to  nndefrstand  the  special  ser- 
wit  (0f  p^«r),  whose  bosineBs  it  was 
to  attend  conBtantly  upon  the  Spartan 
TOnor  (Mnller'B  Doxians,  vol.  ii  p. 
36).  Bendes  the  BMpdvmp,  each  Spar- 
tan leems  to  have  been  followed  to 
tbe  field  hj  six  other  Helots  (infra, 
TiiL  26  note  '  and  oompaie  iz.  10 


and  28). 

^  Compare  the  form  of  outlawry  in 
Sophocles: — 

firjr*  tlcMx*^<"*  t^*!"^*  «rpoir0«vfl7v   Tiva, 

Koiv6v  wottiaBcUf  nifT9  x^P^^A"^^  v^fittv.^ 

(Ed.  Tyr.  238-240. 

'Artfiia  at  Sparta  had  not  the  definite 
character  which  it  bore  at  Athens* 
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as  "the  craven."  However,  he  wiped  away  all  his  shame 
afterwards  at  the  battle  of  PlataBa.^ 

282.  Another  of  the  three  hundred  is  likewise  said  to  have 
survived  the  battle,  a  man  named  Pantites,  whom  Leonidas 
had  sent  on  an  embassy  into  Thessaly.  He,  they  say,  on  his 
return  to  Sparta,  found  himself  in  such  disesteem  that  he 
hanged  himself. 

238.  The  Thebans  under  the  command  of  Leontiades  re- 
mained with  the  Greeks,  and  fought  against  the  barbanans, 
only  so  long  as  necessity  compelled  them.  No  sooner  did  they 
see  victory  inclining  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Grreeks  under 
Leonidas  hurrying  with  all  speed  towards  the  hillock,  than 
they  moved  away  from  their  companions,  and  with  hands 
upraised  ^^  advanced  towards  the  barbarians,  exclaiming,  as 
was  indeed  most  true, — ^*'  that  they  for  their  part  wished  well 
to  the  Medes,  and  had  been  among  the  first  to  give  earth  and 
water  to  the  King ;  force  alone  had  brought  them  to  Ther- 
mopyl8B ;  and  so  they  must  not  be  blamed  for  the  slaughter 
which  had  befallen  the  King's  army."  These  words,  the  truth 
of  which  was  attested  by  the  ThessaJians,  sufficed  to  obtain 
the  Thebans  the  grant  of  their  lives.  However,  their  good 
fortune  was  not  without  some  drawback;  for  several  of  them 
were  slain  by  the  barbarians  on  their  first  approach ;  and  the 
rest,  who  were  the  greater  number,  had  the  royal  mark 
branded^  upon  their  bodies  by  the  command  of  Xerxes, — ^Leon- 
tiades, their  captain,  being  the  first  to  suffer.  (This  man's 
son,  Eurymachus,  was  afterwards  slain  by  the  Plataeans,  when 
he  came  with  a  band  of  400  Thebans,  and  seized  their  city.)^ 


bat  depended  for  its  degree  upon  the 
vote  of  the  people  on  the  occaaion. 
The  Spartans  who  snirendered  in 
Sphaoteria  were  punished  fax  more 
lightly  than  AxistoddmiiB  (Thncyd. 
V.  34). 

•  Vide  infra,  ix.  71. 

10  This  token  of  submission  is  fre. 
qnently  represented  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.     (See  fig.  7,  in  woodcut 


of  note  on  ch.  61,  No.  lY.  figa.  6, 11) 
— [G.  W.] 

1  On  the  custom  of  branding  perKiss 
who  were  regarded  as  the  property  of 
a  deity,  see  note  *  on  Book  ii.  oh.  113. 
It  is  a  reasonable  oonjecture  that  the 
slaTOS  of  the  Persian  king  were 
bnmded,  because  he  had  a  ^luMi-dxTine 
character.     (See  Blakesley,  ad  loc) 

3  The  details  of  this  attack,  which 
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234.  Thus  fought  the  Greeks  at  ThennopylaB.  And  Xerxes, 
t&er  the  fight  was  over,  called  for  Demaratus  to  question 
him;  and  began  as  follows : — 

"Demaratus,  thou  art  a  worthy  man;  thy  true-speaking 
proves  it.  All  has  happened  as  thou  didst  forewarn.  Now 
then,  tell  me,  how  many  Lacedasmonians  are  there  left,  and  of 
those  left  how  many  are  such  brave  warriors  as  these  ?  Or 
are  they  all  alike  ?  " 

"0  King!"  replied  the  other,  "the  whole  number  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  is  very  great ;  and  many  are  the  cities  which 
they  inhabit.*  But  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  really  wishest  to 
learn.  There  is  a  town  of  Lacedsemon,  called  Sparta,  which 
contains  within  it  about  eight  thousand  full-grown  men.^  They 
are,  one  and  aJLl,  equal  to  those  who  have  fought  here.  The 
other  Lacedffimonians  are  brave  men,  but  not  such  warriors 
as  these.'' 


via  the  signal  for  the  breaking  out  of 
tbe  Pelopmmesian  war,  are  given  by 
ThncTdides  (iL  2-5),  who  only  differs 
fitm  Herodotns  by  making  the  num- 
ber of  the  aasailants  "  very  little  ex- 
ceed 300/' 

'  FhilochomB  appears  to  have  enn- 
Berated  100  Laconian  cities  in  his 
Atthis  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  tog.  Alicia.  Is 
not  Holler  mistfl^en  in  referring  this 
Ecstemeot  to  Androtion  ?  See  Borians, 
ToL  ii.  p.  20,  £.  T.).  The  Laoonian 
pcpoktion  has  been  estimated  at 
66,000  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  22, 
p-  497),  and  again  (MoUer,  Dor.  vol. 
ii.  p.  49)  at  120,000. 

^  At  one  time  the  number  of  the 
Sf^irtana  seems  to  have  amoonted  to 
S^OO  (KnUeir'B  Dorians,  toI.  ii.  p.  45), 
vhenoe  the  reported  creation  of  the 
dOCO  lots    (xA^poi),  which  were  in- 

9puxian»  ,       •    32,000  . 

LacedmconUns    .       .  120,000 
Beloto  .  .  224  000 


876,000 


This  would  give  an  average  of  abont 
loo  to  the  sqnaze  mile,  which  is 
XQoie  than  we  find  in  Scotland,  less 


tended  to  support  as  many  famih'es 
(Pint.  Ag.  o.  6;  Lycnrg.  c.  8,  Ac.). 
At  the  period  of  this  ni^ff  they  may  be 
gaessed  at  7500,  since  the  5000  at 
Flateea  were  probably  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  (ra  i6o  fi^prDi  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  military  contingents  at 
critical  seasons  (Thn^rd.  ii.  10).  De- 
maratus, naturally  enough,  a  little 
exaggerates  this  number.  By  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
number  had  fallen  to  less  than  6000 
(Thucyd.  v.  68,  with  Muller's  calcula- 
tions, Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  248,  E.T.). 
It  afterwards  sank  still  lower  (see 
Arist.  Pol.  ii.  6;  Pint.  Ag.  c.  6,  Ac.), 
MuUer  (Dorians,  ii.  p.  45)  gives  the 
following  estimate  of  the  population 
of  Laconia  at  the  date  of  the  invasion 
of  Xerzes : — 


.  tbe  fall-srown  nules  being  .    8,000 

M  30.000 

»  60,000 


I* 


It 


94,000 


than  in  Switzerland,  and  almost  ez- 
actly  that  which  exists  in  Portugal. 
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"  Tell  me  now,  Demaxatus,"  rejoined  Xerxes, "  how  we  may 
with  least  trouble  subdue  these  men.  Thou  must  know  all  the 
paths  of  their  counsels,  as  thou  wert  once  their  king." 

236.  Then  Demaratus  answered — "0  King!  since  thou 
askest  my  advice  so  earnestly,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should 
inform  thee  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best  course.  Detach 
three  hundred  vessels  from  the  body  of  thy  fleet,  and  send 
them  to  attack  the  shores  of  Laconia.  There  is  an  island 
called  Cythera  in  those  parts,  not  far  from  the  coast,  concern- 
ing which  Chilon,  one  of  our  wisest  men,^  made  the  remark, 
that  Sparta  would  gain  if  it  were  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea — so  constantly  cUd  he  expect  that  it  would  give  occasion  to 
some  project  like  that  which  I  now  recommend  to  thee. 
I  mean  not  to  say  that  he  had  a  foreknowledge  of  thy  attack 
upon  Greece ;  but  in  truth  he  feared  all  armaments.  Send 
thy  ships  then  to  this  island,  and  thence  affright  the  Spartans. 
If  once  they  have  a  war  of  their  own  close  to  their  doors,  fear 
not  their  giving  any  help  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  while  thj 
land  force  is  engaged  in  conquering  them.  In  this  way  may 
all  Greece  be  subdued ;  and  then  Sparta,  left  to  herself,  will 
be  powerless.  But  if  thou  wilt  not  take  this  advice,  I  will  tell 
thee  what  thou  mayest  look  to  see.  When  thou  comest  to  the 
Peloponnese,  thou  wilt  find  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  where  all 
the  Peloponnesians  who  are  leagued  against  thee  will  he 
gathered  together ;  and  there  thou  wilt  have  to  fight  bloodier 
battles  than  any  which  thou  hast  yet  witnessed.  If,  how- 
ever, thou  wilt  follow  my  plan,  the  Isthmus  and  the  cities  of 
Peloponnese  will  yield  to  thee  without  a  battle." 

236.  Achaamenes,  who  was  present,  now  took  the  word,  and 
spoke — ^he  was  brother  to  Xerxes,  and,  having  the  command 


'  Chilon  was  inoluded  among  the 
seven  wise  men  (Plat.  Frot.  p.  348,  A.). 
The  maxims  **y»Sei  tr€axn6v,**  and 
'  liifi\¥  Syay"  were  ascribed  to  him. 
He  is  said  to  hare  died  of  joy  when 
his  son  gained  the  prize  at  Olympia 
(Plin.  vii.  82).  He  was  oontemporaiy 
with  Pisistratiis  (supra,  i.  59). 


The  fear  of  Ghilcm  was  realised  in 
the  Peloponnedan  war,  when  tl)^ 
Athenians  nnder  Nicias  took  poan- 
sioQ  of  the  island  in  question  (Tbncr^^ 
iy.  53, 54).  This  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  oanses  whioh  most  impelled 
them  to  make  peace  (ib.  v.  14). 
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d  the  fleet,  feared  lest  Xerxes  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  do 
as  Demaratus  advised — 

"I  perceive,  O  King"  (he  said),  "that  thon  art  listening  to 

ihe  words  of  a  man  who  is  envioas  of  thy  good  fortime,  and 

seeks  to  betray  thy  cause.    This  is  indeed  the  common  temper 

of  the  Grecian  people — ^they  envy  good  fortune,  and  hate 

power  greater  than  their  own.  If  in  this  posture  of  our  affairs, 

after  wre  have  lost  four  hundred  vessels  by  shipwreck,^  three 

hundred  more  be  sent  away  to  make  a. voyage  round  the 

Peloponnese,  our  enemies  will  become  a  match  for  us.    But 

let  ns  keep  our  whole  fleet  in  one  body,  and  it  will  be  dan- 

geroYiB  for  them  to  venture  on  an  attack,  as  they  will  certainly 

I      be  no  match  for  us  then.    Besides,  while  our  sea  and  land 

1       farces  advance  together,  the  fleet  and  army  can  each  help  the 

\       other  ;« but  if  they  be  parted,  no  aid  will  come  either  from  thee 

to  the  fleet,  or  from  the  fleet  to  thee.    Only  order  thy  own 

^       matters  well,  and  trouble  not  thyself  to  inquire  concerning  the 

enemy, — where  they  will  fight,  or  what  they  will  do,  or  how 

I       many  they  are.     Surely  they  can  manage  their  own  concerns 

without  US,  as  we  can  ours  without  them.    If  the  LacedaB- 

monians  come  out  against  the  Persians  to  battle,  they  will 

scarce  repair  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  them  now." 

237.  Xerxes  replied — ''  AchaBmenes,  thy  counsel  pleases  me 

well,  and  I  will  do  as  thou  sayest.    But  Demaratus  advised 

^hat  he  thought  best — only  his  judgment  was  not  so  good  as 

thine.    Never  will  I  believe  that  he  does  not  wish  well  to  my 

cause ;  for  that  is  disproved  both  by  his  former  counsels,  and 

also  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    A  citizen  does  indeed 

mvy  any  fellow-citizen  who  is  more  lucky  than  himself,  and 

ofkn  hates  him  secretly;  if  such  a  man  be  called  on  for 

f      eonnsel,  he  will  not  give  his  best  thoughts,  unless  indeed  he 

he  a  man  of  very  exalted  virtue ;  and  such  are  but  rarely 

I      Inmd.    But  a  Mend  of  another  country  delights  in  the  good 

!      fehme  of  his  foreign  bond-friend,  and  will  give  him,  when 


*  Sapra,  ch.  190. 
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asked,  the  best  advice  in  his  power.  Therefore  I  warn  all 
men  to  abstain  henceforth  from  speaking  ill  of  Demaratus, 
who  is  my  bond-friend." 

288.  When  Xerxes  had  thus  spoken,  he  proceeded  to  pass 
through  the  slain ;  and  finding  the  body  of  Leonidas,  whom 
he  knew  to  have  been  the  Lacedaemonian  king  and  captaiiii 
he  ordered  that  the  head  should  be  struck  off,  and  the  tnink 
fastened  to  a  cross.^  This  proves  to  me  most  clearly,  what  is 
plain  also  in  many  other  ways, — ^namely,  that  King  Xerxes 
was  more  angry  with  Leonidas,  while  he  was  still  in  life,  than 
with  any  other  mortal.  Gertes,  he  would  not  else  have  used 
his  body  so  shamefully.  For  the  Persians  are  wont  to  honour 
those  who  show  themselves  valiant  in  fight  more  highly  than 
any  nation  that  I  know.  They,  however,  to  whom  the  orders 
were  given,  did  according  to  the  conmiands  of  the  King. 

239.  I  rietum  now  to  a  point  in  my  History,  which  at  the 
time  I  left  incomplete.  The  Lacedsemonians  were  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  to  hear  of  the  King's  design  against  their  country; 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  they  sent  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and  received  the  answer  of  which  I  spoke  a  while  ago.^ 
The  discovery  was  made  to  them  in  a  very  strange  way. 
Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  after  he  took  refuge  with  the 
Medes,  was  not,  in  my  judgment,  which  is  supported  by  pro- 
bability, a  well-vdsher  to  the  Lacedeemonians.  It  may  be 
questioned,  therefore,  whether  he  did  what  I  am  about  to 
mention  from  good-will  or  from  insolent  triumph.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  was  at  Susa  at  the  time  when  Xerxes  deter- 
mined to  lead  his  army  into  Greece ;  and  in  this  way  becom- 


7  The  body  of  the  younger  Cymg 
was  similarly  treated  by  Artaxerxes 
(Xen.  An.  in.  i.  17) ,  as  was  that  of 
CrassQS  by  the  general  of  Hyrodes, 
the  Parthian  king  (Plataroh,  Yit.  Gras. 
0.  82).  Cambyses  had  set  the  ex- 
ample of  iU.treating  the  body  of  a 
dead  enemy  (sapra,  iii.  16).  Accord- 
ing to  Aristides  of  Miletus  (Fr.  21), 
Xerxes  had  Leonidas'  heart  ont  out, 
and  found  it  oovered  with  hair ! 


Bones,  considered  to  be  thofis  of 
Leonidas,  were  afterwards  brought  to 
Sparta  by  Flansanias,  the  son  of 
Flistoanax  (ab.  b.g.  440),  and  were 
deposited  in  a  tomb  opposite  the 
theatre.  Games  and  foneral  orstioD^ 
held  annually  at  the  sepulchre,  pi^- 
served  the  memory  of  ihe  hero  (P&a- 
san.  III.  xiv.  §  1). 

"  Supra,  ch.  220. 
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iDg  acquainted  ^witli  bis  design,  he  resolved  to  send  tidings  of 

it  to  8paria«      So  &s  there  was  no  other  way  of  effecting  his 

ptupose,  Bince   tlie    danger  of  heing  discovered  was  great, 

BemaratTia  framed  the  following  conlnivance.    He  took  a  pair 

of  tablets,  and,  cleaxing  the  wax  away  from  them,  wrote  what 

the  king  ^as    purposing  to  do  upon  the  wood  whereof  the 

t&bleta  ^ere  made  ;  having  done  this,  he  spread  the  wax  once 

more  over  the  igmting,  and  so  sent  it.    By  these  means,  the 

gaards  placed  to  i^atch  the  roads,  observing  nothing  but  a 

blank  tablet,   were  snre  to  give  no  trouble  to  the  bearer. 

When  the  tablet  reached  Lacedsemon,  there  was  no  one,  I 

understand,  who   could  find  out  the  secret,  till  Gorgo,  the 

daughter  of  Oeomenes  and  wife  of  Leonidas,^  discovered  it, 

axid  told  the  others.     ''  If  they  would  scrape  the  wax  off  the 

t&blet,"  she  said,  ''they  woidd  be  sure  to  ^d  the  writing 

upon  the  wood.*'    The  LacedfiBmonians  took  her  advice,  found 

tine  writing,  and  read  it ;  ^^  after  which  they  sent  it  round  to 

tike  other  Greeks.    Such  then  is  the  account  which  is  given  of 

tlus  matter. 


*  Sopia,  Bk.  T.  48,  ad  fln.  and  61. 
^b0  nuKTuigefl  of  luoles  with  their 
s  and  nephewB  with  their  aunts 
sot  nnoominon  at  Sparta.  (See 
_  J,  Ti  71,  note  \) 
^  Here  we  bare  one  ont  of  manj 
■faM>^s^  of  the  oommon  practice  of 
■i*i(i^>g  nmnng  the  Spartans,  so 
mtwaogely  calied  in  question  by  Mr. 
Grate  (Hist,  of  Greece,  toI.  ii  p.  526, 
ttnd  note  *).  The  constant  use  of  the 
Aytofein  the  traosmiasion  of  messages 
«  the  most  paJpable  of  the  facts 
disprove  his  theory   (see  the 


'Remarks'  of  Colonel  More;  and 
compare  SohoL  ad  Thucyd.  i.  131; 
Pint.  Lysand.  a  19  j  AuL  GeU.  xvii. 
9;  Corn.  Nop.  iy.  8,  4;  Snidas,  ad 
Yoc ;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  toc.).  Of 
course  it  most  be  allowed  that  literary 
pursuits  occupied  a  very  different 
position  at  Sparta  and  at  Athens; 
but,  despite  of  the  rhetoric  of  Isoorates 
(Panath.  §  83,  p.  253) ,  it  is  probable 
that  every  Spartan  could  both  read 
and  write  (Flut.  Lycurg.  0.  16 ;  Inst. 
Lac.  p.  237,  A). 
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ESSAY  L 

ON  THB  OBSCUBEB  TBIBBS  CONTAINBD  WITHIN  THE  BMFIBS  OF 

XKftAEg* 

1.  General  division  of  the  provinces — Eastern,  Western,  GentraL  2.  Tribes 
that  require  farther  consideration,  chiefly  those  of  the  East  and  Nortk 
3.  Acoonnt  of  the  Eastern  Tribes — ^vis.  (i.)  The  Hyrcanians — (iL)  The 
Fktrthians — (iii.)  The  Chorasmians — (iv.)  'Die  Sogdians — (v.)  The  Arians— 
(vi.)  The  Baotrians— (vii)  The  ^gU— (viii.)  The  Sac80'(iz.)  The  Caspaans 
— (z.)  The  Sagartians — (zi.)  The  Sarangians — (zii)  The  Thamaoisans— 

iziii.)  The  Factjans — (ziv.)  The  Sattagydians — (zv.)  The  Gandarians^ 
zvi.)  The  Dadic»~(zvii.)  The  ApaiTtfB~(zviiL)  The  Gaspeiri — (ziz.)  The 
Indians — (zz.)  The  Paricanians — (zzi.)  The  Ethiopians  of  Asia.  4^ 
Acoonnt  of  the  Northern  Tribes— via.  (i.)  The  Mosohi — (ii.)  The  Tibareni 
—(iii.)  The  MacrAnes— (iv.)  The  MosynoBoi— (v.)  The  Marea— (vi.)  TLt. 
Golohians — (vii.)  The  Sapeires — (viii.)  The  Alarodians — (iz.)  The  Matieni— 
(z.)  The  Gaspians— (zi.)  The  PaosiceB— (zii.)  The  Pantimathi— (ziii.)  The 
.  Daritao.  6.  Yexy  obsonre  tribes  of  the  Western  and  Central  districts — (L) 
The  Lasonians — (ii.)  The  Gabalians — (iii.)  The  Hygennes  or  Hytennec — 
(iv.)  The  Ligyes — (v.)  The  Orthocorybantes — (vi.)  The  pBiicaniaDa  of  the 
tenth  satrapy. 

1.  The  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire  may  be  divided  most  con- 
veniently into  the  Eastern,  the  Western,  and  ike  Central.  Aooepting 
the  account  of  the  extent  and  divisions  of  the  empire  given  by 
HerodotuB  in  his  Third  Book,  we  may  say  that  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces contained  the  six  satrapies  with  which  the  historian  com- 
mences his  list ; — ^that  the  Eastern  were  composed  of  seven  satrapies, 
which  were  the  seventh,  the  twelfth,  the  f onrteenth,  the  fifteenth, 
the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and  the  twentieth; — and  that  the 
Central  consisted  of  the  remainder.^     The  lines  of  demarcation  upon 


^  The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  thirteenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteentli 
(see  Herod,  iii.  90-94). 
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wbich  snch  a  division  is  baaed  ore  not  artificial  or  arbitrary,  bat 
stroi^lj  marked  in  natoxe,  being  no  other  than  those  two  great 
bemen  whereby  the  Persians  and  their  immediate  neighbours  were 
^t  in  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left — the  low  sandy  desert  of 
Aiabift  and  Syria  towards  the  west,  and  towards  the  east  the 
eierfttod  salt  desert  which  occnpies  the  whole  centre  of  the  modem 
Ins.  By  these  natural  barriers  the  Persian  Empire  was  physically 
diTided  for  two-thirds  of  its  width,  and  we  have  only  artificially  to 
prdong  the  lines  thus  gained  a  short  distance  towards  the  north, 
in  order  to  complete  the  separation  here  indicated. 

2.  The  geogiaphical  position  of  the  principal  races  inhabiting 
wbat  are  here  called  the  Western  Provinces  has  been  approzi- 
sotely  determined  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  work,  more 
espedaOy  in  the  Essay  ^  On  the  Physical  and  Political  Geography 
cf  Asia  Minor.' ^  The  tribes  and  nations  of  the  Central  Provinces 
from  Annenia  southwards,  have  also  received  their  full  share  of 
atteatbn.'  But  the  nations  of  the  east,  and  the  numerous  races 
occapjing  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  central  tract,  lying 
as  ihej  did  at  the  verge  of  the  empire,  remote  alike  from  the 
Gre^  and  from  the  diief  Asiatic  powers,  and  thus  pla3ring  a 
TCTj  subordinate  part  in  Persian  history,  have  been  but  seldom 
loentbned  hitherto,  and  have  never  been  made  the  subject  of 
sustained  oonsiderBtion.  It  is  proposed  now,  in  order  to  complete 
^  review  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Persian  Empire,  which 
bu  been  commenced  and  carried  on  in  the  two  Essays  whereto 
allusion  has  just  been  made,  to  give  some  account  of  the  northern 
aod  eastern  races,  of  their  position  and  limits,  and — so  far  as  can 
^  done  without  unduly  extending  this  essay — of  their  history.  At 
tbe  same  time  the  reader's  attention  will  be  directed  to  certain 
obecoie  tribes  belonging  to  the  central  and  western  provinces,  which 
^cre  omitted  from  the  former  review  on  account  of  their  oom- 
paratiTe  insignificance. 

3.  The  number  of  tribes  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  inhabiting 
^e  seven  eastern  satrapies  is  twenty ;  or,  if  we  include  tribes  not 
cKpreasly  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies,  but  known  other- 
^  to  belong  to  this  region,  twenty-three.  Of  these,  however,  there 
are  two— the  Utii  i>.nd  the  Myci — whose  proper  position  is  in  the 


\  Vol  I  TSamj  iL  pp.  874^87. 

lEepeoiallj  in  the  Esaay  on  the 
^^^ognphy  cif  Mesopotamia  and  the 


adjacent  coontriee,  voL  L  Basay  he. 
pp.  54d^52. 
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central  district,*  and  who  have  thus  already  been  noticed.  The 
eastern  tribes  are  therefore  twenty-one  in  nnmber,  viz.,  the  Hyrca- 
nians,  the  Parthians,  the  Chorasmians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Arians, 
the  Bactrians,  the  ^gli,  the  Sacas,  the  Gaspians,  the  Sagartii,  the 
Sarangians,  the  Thamaneeans,  the  Pactyans,  the  Sattagydians,  the 
Gandarians,  the  DadicaB,  the  Aparytse,  the  Gaspeiri,  the  Indians, 
the  Paricanians,  and  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia.  These  tribes  will  be 
considered  seriatim. 

(L)  The  Hyrcanians. — This  people  is  mentioned  by  Herodotos 
only  twice,"  and  each  time  in  a  connection  which  does  bnt  little 
towards  fixing  their  exact  locality.  In  Book  iiL  they  occur  amoDg 
the  five  nations  to  whom  the  water  of  the  river  Aces  is  dispensed 
by  the  Great  King,  and  are  thus  associated  with  the  Chorasmians, 
the  Parthians,  the  Sarangians,  and  the  Thamaneaans.  The  exact 
position  which  they  occupy  in  this  list  is  between  the  Chorasmians 
and  the  Parthians ;  and  their  territory  might  therefore  be  expected 
to  lie  adjacent  to  Parthia  and  Ghorasmia.  Subsequent  writers 
fix  it  to  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Caspian — ^the  modem 
province  of  Asierahad — from  which  point  they  extend  it  somewhat 
variously.  Strabo  assigns  to  Hyrcania  a  large  portion  of  the  low 
plain  east  of  the  Caspian,  even  carrying  it  beyond  the  Oxus  {Jyhun) 
river.^  Mela  brings  it  round  to  the  west  of  the  same  sea,  and  makes 
the  Hyrcanians  border  on  the  Iberians  and  the  Albanians.^  There 
can  however  be  little  doubt  that  the  true  heart  of  the  country  was 
always  the  region  about  Asterabad,^  where  the  district  and  river  of 
Qurgdn  still  retain  the  appellation  of  the  old  inhabitants.*    It  was 


^  See  the  Map  of  the  Satrapies  at 
the  end  of  vol.  ii.  The  position  there 
giTen  to  the  Utii  depends  on  their 
identification  with  the  (Jxiana  of 
Strabo  and  Arrian  (snpra,  Book  iii. 
oh.  93,  note^).  The  Tutiya  of  the 
Behifltnn  Inscription  (coL  iii.  par.  5), 
though  regarded  as  a  oistriot  of  Persia 
Proper,  seems,  from  its  connection 
with  ArachosJa  (par.  9),  to  haye  lain 
considerably  more  to  the  east.  The 
Myci  too,  if  regarded  as  the  Maka  of 
the  Inscriptions,  who  are  nnited  with 
the  Sacans  and  Araohosians,  would 
appear  to  have  had  a  more  eastern 
emplacement  than  that  assigned  them 
in  the  map.  They  may  have  occu- 
pied not  only  the  part  of  the  ooast 


opposite  Cape  Haoeta  (Mwseldam), 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
modem  Mekran,  which  seems  still  to 
retain  a  trace  of  their  name. 

•  Herod.  iiL  117,  and  vii.  62,  adfin. 

*  Strab.  xi.  p.  742.  Polybius  makes 
the  Oxus  the  boundacy  (x.  48). 

'  De  Sit.  Orb.  iii  6. 

®  See  especially  Strab.  xi.  pp.  743- 
744;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  23 ;  Isidor. 
Char.  p.  7 ;  Agathem.  iL  6 ;  Plin.  H. 
N.  yi.  16;  Ptolem.  yL  19;  Q.  Curt 
vi.  4,  Ac. 

'  This  district  has  been  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Fraser  (Karratire  of  ft 
Journey  into  Khorassan,  ch.  xxiii. 
pp.  699.602).  It  consists  of  a  siiurW 
richly-wooded  and  most  lovely  Talley 
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from  ike  passage  of  Alexander  tHrougli  this  country,  where  for  the 

fiist  time  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Caspian,  that  that  sea  acquired  in 

the  pages  of  his  bistorians  the  title  which  is  preferred  by  Strabo, 

Foljbiiis,  Agathemer,  and  most  of  the  later  geographers,  of  "  the 

Hjrcanian  Sea."*®     The  limits  of  Hyrcania  are  not  very  easy  to 

determixie.     Its  natural  boundary  on  the  north  seems  to  have  been 

the  rocky  range  which  shnts  in  on  that  side  the  valley  of  the 

Attndt;  on  the  cast  it  may  have  reached  as  ^  as  the  60th  or  61st 

degree  of  longitude  ;  while  on  the  south  it  was  probably  confined 

withm  the   outermost   of   those   parallel  ranges  of  hills  ^*  which 

stietch  fioin  the  sonth-east  angle  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Hindoo- Koosh 

c^r  CabuL     The  Chorasmians  probably  bordered  the  Hyrcanians 

on  i^e  north,  the  Parthians  on  the  south,  while  on  the  east  they 

nskj  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Arians  of  Herat,  and  with  the 

l^cs,  or  possiblj  with  the  Bactrians.      They  were  clearly  an 

ancient  Arian  race,  their  country  being  included  (under  the  name 

c£  Tehrkdnd)  among  the  earUest  of  the  Arian  settlements  in  the 

Zendavesta,  their  ethnic  appellation  being  significative  in  the  Arian 

language,"  and  the  names  in  use  among  them  being  traceable  to 

Amn  roots.^^     They  at  no  time  attained  to  any  distinction,^^  military 

or  other,  and   disappear  from  history  shortly  after  the  time  of 

Alexander.^ 

(ii)  The  Parthians  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  three  places : 


Ooto  wluch  ooly  small  glens  open  from 
tiie  eides),  gradually  widening  aa  it 
<}^sceQd3  towards  the  verdant  plain  of 
^&£tetabad,  and  finally  entering  the 
plain  in  aboat  longr.  54""  40".  The 
Critr^a  rivflr  flows  into  the  Caspian,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  its  sonth-east 
^ijrie,  falling  into  the  bay  of  Astera- 
Lad.  Compare  the  descriptions  of 
Sceaho  (j|  T  Tpicaria  cf69pa  MoiiiMW 
^  voAJd^  CO*  T^  vAcor  vcSicCf,  zi. 
F-  741),  and  Arrian  {kutcu  ^  TpKoofia 
X»9a  iw  ^purrMff  rris  68ov  r^s  M 
B<tcr^   f^poAc^9'    icai    r$    fiir    ^pcsiy 

"Sicy  a^T^s  ica0^K€i  Iff  re  M  r^y  fit* 
y^^  T^r  rairn  $d\€urffcv,  £zp.  Alez. 
ui.23). 

^  Strabo  nses  both  names  (zi.  p.  740, 
^c.),bajb  most  oommonly  adopts  the 
l^er  title.  Polybins  Imows  only  the 
lifter  (r.  44^  48,  and  55).  Agathemer 
^^£«8  the  earlier  most  frequently,  bnt 


in  his  formal  account  of  all  the  known 
seas  (i.  8),  has  the  ezpression  ^  *Tpica- 
via  ffroi  K»nr(a  OdXatracL, 

^^  See  Tol.  i.  p.  567.    » 

"  Ibid.  p.  700,  §  vii.,  note  •. 

^'  Ibid,  note  '.  The  root  carta  in 
their  chief  city  Zadracarta  (Arrian, 
iii.  25),  is  probably  the  Persian  gherd, 
which  is  found  in  such  names  as 
Dembglierd,  Velazgherd,  Ac.  Of  course 
it  is  also  the  Armenian  certa,  found  in 
Tigranocerta, 

^*  Quintus  Curtius  calls  them  ''  a 
warlike  nation  "  (gens  bellicosa,  ti.  it. 
§  15),  and  remarks  upon  their  cavalry 
as  ''  ezcellent "  (iii.  ii.  §  6).  But  they 
do  not  seem  to  hare  really  offered  any 
serious  resistance  to  Alexander  (of. 
Arrian,  Ezp.  Alez.  iii.  23.25). 

^  Their  country  is,  however,  still 
found  under  its  old  name  of  Hyrcania 
(Urkanieh)  in  Yacut  (ab.  a.d.  1250- 
1800). 
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first,  as  joined  in  the  same  satrapy  with  the  Chorasmians,  the  Sog- 
dians,  and  the  Arians  of  Herat;  ^^  secondly,  as  obtaining  a  share  of 
the  waters  of  the  river  Aces,  in  common  with  the  ChorasmiaDfl. 
Hyrcanians,  Sarangians,   and  Thamanssans ;  ^^  thirdly,  as  touted 
with  the  Chorasmians,  under  one  and  the  same  commander  in  tbe 
army  of  Xerxes.^^    These  notices  all  tend  to  place  them  towards  the 
north-eastern  frontier ;  bat  the  second  alone  is  of  nse  in  definitely 
fixing  their  position.     They  there  oconr  between  the  Hyrcanians  and  tk 
Sarangi<m8  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  exactly  their  proper  locality. 
They  dwelt  along  the  southern  flank  of  the  Elbnxz  range,  in  the 
district  now  called  Mak^  or  '*the  Skirt,"  a  district  ^^  capable  of  a 
high  cultivation,  and  strewn  with  the  mins  of  magnificent  cities,  but 
now  nearly  a  desert.     Their  western  limit  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Caspian  Gutes,^  while  their  eastern  waa  the  territory  of  the  Arians 
(Heratees)  ;  on  the  north  they  had  the  Hyrcanians  for  neighbonrs; 
on  the  south  they  melted  into  the  great  desert  of  Elhorassan,  beyond 
which,  on  the  HarooUrud^  or  river  of  SubzaxowTy  were  the  Sarangians.^ 
This  location  agrees  perfectly  with  all  the  notices  of  good  antborities. 
The  lists  of  Darius  join  Parthia  with  Sarangia,  Aria,  and  Sagariia,^ 
while  a  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  Behistun  Inscription  unites  it 
closely  with  Hyrcania.^    Again,  Alexander's  historians  relate  that  at 
the  time  of  his  expedition  it  was  under  the  government  of  the  same 
satrap  with  Hyrcania.^    Strabo  ^  and  Pliny  are  more  distinct,  and 
thoroughly  in  accordance.     The  notice  of  the  latter  is  particularly 
clear  and  valuable : — "  As  regards  the  Parthians,"  he  says,  '*  Partb^j 
has  always  been  the  country  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  monniainsi 
which  we  have  so  often  mentioned,  whereby  all  those  nations  are 
encompassed.    It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arians,  on  the  sontii 


>•  Herod,  iii.  03. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  117. 

>8  Ibid.  vii.  66. 

"  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  667.  Mr.  IVaser 
gives  the  following  desoriptioii  of  this 
dietriot: — "These  mountains  (the  El. 
bnrz),  although  they  present  to  the 
desert  their  loftiest  faoe,  still  sweep 
down  in  a  manner  so  gmdnal  near 
their  base,  as  to  afford,  in  the  valloTS 
and  ravines  thej  include,  as  well  as  at 
their  feet,  a  quantity  of  rich  land, 
watered  bj  namerons  rivnlets,  which 
once  was  well  peopled  and  cultivated. 
This  strip  of  oonntry  has  been  termed 
b  J  the  natives  the  Attock^  a  word  sig- 


nifying 'a  skirt'  as  of  a  garment;  vA 
it  contained  the  considerable  towns  o^ 
Kissa,  Abiverd,  Diroom,  Mehirwh,  witb 
their  dependant  villages,  i^  of  iriiicb 
are  now  in  mins."  (Joomej  inta 
Ehorassaa,  p.  245). 

»  Strab.  xL  p.  749. 

>  Compare  Ptdem.  vi.  5;  Stiab.  s£ 
p.  751 ;  Agathem.  iL  6,  fto. 

'  Sapra>  Book  iii.  ch.  941  note  '. 

'  Ck)L  iL  par.  16  (supra,  App 
Book  iii  Essay  iv.  note  (C). 

*  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex,  iii  28.  Alexj 
ander  himself  oontiniied  the  onid 
(ibid.  iii.  22). 

^  Bee  Btrab.  zi  pp.  749,  750. 
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bj  Garmania  and  Ariana,  on  the  west  by  the  PratitsB  (?),  who  are  a 
race  of  Medes,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Hyrcanians."*  The  only 
diicnltf  here  is  the  extent  southwards,  which  is  carried  somewhat 
fonher  thaxL  by  most  writers. 

The  PEffthians  were  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tribes 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire.     They  appear 
to  hije  helonged  to  the  primitive  race  of  Scyths,'  whom  the  Arian 
icmugrantB  had  in  general  exterminated  or  reduced  to  subjection. 
Bjsome  peculiar  inherent  strength  they  preserved  themselves  intact 
while  their  kindred  elsewhere  was   absorbed  or    perished ;   and 
patiently  biding  their  time  succeeded,  after  the  lapse  of  about  five 
cenioriffi,  in  exchanging  situations  with  their  masters.     The  estab- 
liahment  of  the  Parthian  kingdom  of  the  ArsacidsB  inverted  the 
positiou  of  the  old  Scythic  race  and  their  Arian  conquerors,  giving 
predominance  to  barbarism  over  comparative  civilisation,  and  sub- 
ceding  Western  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  almost  as  far  as  the 
Indus,  to  the  oppressive  yoke  of  a  coarse  and  rude  people.     The 
Parthian  conquests  were  very  gradually  effected;  and  some  of  them 
^ere  maintained  only  for  a  short  period.    We  possess  no  clear 
ftcoonnt  of  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  their  empire;  but  the 
"^P^irthian  Stations*'  of  the  native  writer  Isidore  of  Charax  (who 
iived  about  B.C.  150)  show  that  it  reached  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Afghan  mountains ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
niost  floarishing  period  it  extended  over  the  greater  portion  of 
Western  Asia.     The  route  which  Isidore  describes  passed  through 
^uneteen  districts,*  viz.,  Mesopotamia  (which  included  Babylonia), 
ApoUoniatis,  Ghalonitis,  Media,  Gambadena,  Media  Superior,  Media 
Hhagiana,  Choarena,  Comisena,  Hyrcania,  Astabena^  Parthyena  (or 
Parthia  Proper),  Apavarcticena,  Margiana,  Aria,  Anava,  Zarangiana 
or  Drangiana,    Sacastana,   and  Arachosia.     The  struggles  of  the 
Parthians  against  Bome,  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  their  losses  in  the 


•  H.  N.  tL  25.  ^  Qnod  ad  Parthos 
^-ioet,  temper  fait  Parthia  in  radi- 
ciboi  nontiiim  saBpios  dictoram,  qui 
(viaee  eas  gentes  pnetexunt.  Habet 
^  (nta  ArioB,  a  meridie  Carmaniam 
r.  AiiaDog,  ab  cxseano  Pratitas  Medos, 
ft  eeptemtrume  HyrcanoB."  Com- 
l«re  Iffidor.  Char.  p.  7,  where  Par- 
i&jene  eridentlj  represents  this  aame 
i.*trict. 

•  See  ToL  i.  pp.  675,  676.  The  name 

VOL.  IV. 


of  the  Parthian  whom  Alexander  made 
satrap,  which  was  Amminapes  (Arr. 
Exp.  Al.  iii.  22)  or  Henapis  (Q.  Curt. 
Ti.  4,  ad  fin.),  is  decidedly  more 
Bcythio  than  Arian. 

8  Mans.  Parth.  pp.  1,  2.  Plin.  (H. 
N.  Ti.  25),  and  Solinns  (Polyhiet.  o. 
69),  say  that  the  number  of  the  pro. 
Tinces  was  eighteen ;  but  they  do  not 
enmnerate  them. 
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reign  of  Trajan,  their  subsequent  recovery  of  all  tLat  they  had  lost 
from  Adrian,  and  their  final  re-subjection  by  the  Persians,  are  well- 
known  circumstances  in  their  histoiy,  and  scarcely  require  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  They  maintained  their  independence  for  476 
years  (from  B.C.  260  to  a.d.  226) ;  and  during  this  period,  which 
coincided  with  the  acmS  of  Rome's  greatness,  were  almost  the  only 
enemy  that  she  feared,  or  at  whose  hands  she  sufEered  serious 
defeats.  On  the  conquest  of  Arsaces  XXX.  (Artabanus  IV.)  bj 
Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Sassan,  the  empire  of  the  Parthi&ns  ceased; 
and  with  its  disappearance  we  lose  all  trace  of  their  existence  as 
a  nation. 

(iii.)  The  Chorasmians  were  a  primitive  Arian  race,^  as  is 
evident  from  the  mention  of  their  country  {Khairizao)  among  the 
earliest  settlements  of  that  people.'  They  seem  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  to  have  occupied  the  low  desert  north  of  Hjrcania, 
which  is  still  called  "the  desert  of  Kharesm,*^^  This  poation 
entirely  suits  all  the  early  notices.  The  fourth  Faigard  of  the 
Yendidad  joins  Khairizao  with  Haroyu  (Aria),  Ougdha  (Sogdiana), 
and  Merv  (Margiana).^  The  lists  of  Darius  unite  it  with  Aria, 
Bactria,  Sogdiana,  and  Sarangia.^  Herodotus  attaches  it  to 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Sogdiana,  and  Aria.*  No  situation  harmoxuses 
these  various  statements  so  well  as  that  above  assigned  to  ^e 
country.  It  waa  probably  bounded  on  the  south  by  Hyrcania ;  on 
the  east  by  Sattagydia,  Bactria,  and  Sogdiana ;  on  the  north  by 
the  desert  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral;  on  the  west  bj 
the  Caspian.  Chorasmia  was  not  visited  by  Alexander,  since  it 
had  nothing  to  tempt  him,  and  lay  too  much  to  the  left  of  his 
route.  It  had  by  this  time  shaken  ofE  the  Persian  dominion,  and 
was  under  a  native  king,  Pharasmanes,^  who  made  overtnres 
to  Alexander  which  were  favourably  entertained.  According  to 
Arrian,  this  monarch  stated  that  his  dominions  extended  to  the 
borders  of  Colchis  and  the  country  of  the  Amazons  (!),  and  offered 


>  See  ToL  i.  Esaaj  zi.  p.  700. 

'  Bnmotifa  Commentaire  enr  le 
Ya^na,  ziotes,  p.  oviii. 

'  Fraser's  Khorassan,  p.  242,  and 
Appendix  B.  p.  58 ;  Wilson's  Ariana 
Ajatiqna,  p.  129.  For  a  description  of 
this  coTintry,  vide  supra,  vol  i.  p.  658, 
note*. 

4  Bnxnonf  J 1. 8.  o. 


•  See  vol.  ii  p.  487,  note  •• 
0  To  Parthia,  Sogdiana,  and  Aiia, 
in  the  list  of  satrapies  (iii.  93),  to 
Hyrcania  in  the  acoonnt  of  the  rirer 
Aces  (iii.  117),  to  F^rthia  in  an 
especial  way,  in  the  aoooont  of  thd 
army  of  Xerxes  (yii.  66). 
7  Axnan,  Ezped.  Alex.  ir.  1& 
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iio  otmdnct  Alexander  to  those  parts ;  but  how  the  boast  was  under- 
stood does  not  appear ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
Clionsmia  erer  reached  northward  farther  than  the  latitude  of  the 
Sea  of  AiaL  Strabo  indeed  includes  the  Chorasmians  among  the 
Sacs  and  MassagetcB ;  but  still  he  seems  to  make  them  border  upon 
Bactiia  and  Sogdiana,®  so  that  his  evidence  does  not  reaUj  conflict 
with  tliat  of  the  earlier  writers.  Ptolemy  places  them  in  Sogdiana, 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Oxus.*  By  his  time  they  had  evidently  become 
a  yery  nnimportant  tribe. 

The  Chorasmians  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  history.  Nothing 
definite  is  known  of  them  after  the  time  of  Alexander.^  It  is 
pitfbable  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  semi-Oreek  Bactrian  king- 
dom (founded  B.C.  254),  and  perished  under  the  attacks  of  the 
comade  races  from  the  north,  by  whom  that  kingdom  was  over- 
thrown. 

(iv.)  The  Sogdians,  like  the  Hyrcanians  and  the  Chorasmians, 
were  an  Arian  race.  Their  country,  called  Qugdha  in  the  Zenda- 
^^ta,  is  the  veiy  earliest  of  the  Arian  settlements.^  It  lay  next  to 
Sactria,  which  it  always  follows  in  the  lists  of  Darius,'  being 
separated  from  it  (according  to  Eratosthenes  ^)  by  the  Oxus.  Sog- 
diana was  represented  by  him  as  extending  from  the  Oxus 
{JyKun)  to  the  Jaxartes  (^8yhun\  being  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Scythia,  and  on  the  south  by  Bactria.  Eastward  it  appears  to  have 
I'eached  as  far  as  the  Bohr  range,  while  westward  it  may  perhaps 
We  extended  to  the  Aral.  This  region  is  still  called  the  Yale 
of  Soghd  by  the  Mahometans.^  Its  ancient  capital,  Maracanda,*  is 
continued  in  the  modem  city  of  Samia/rkand ;  and  in  general 
pofiition  and  extent  it  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  corresponding 
^  the  present  kingdom  of  Bokhara.     The  Sogdians  are  by  most 


^Stekb.   xL  p.    747.     Tov  9^  r&w 

«t  'Kxriauki  Kcd    ol   Xeopdo'fiioif  tls  ots 
ah  ritf  BaicrpievAtf  icaX  t&w  Xoy^tea^ihf 

*  Geograpli.  vi.  12. 

^The  great  Elharesmion  empire, 
^^hwas  destrojed  by  Genghis  Khan 
^"Dt  A.D.  1224,  gave  to  the  name 
Chosasniia  or  Kharesnif  a  glory  pre- 
rioQslj  imknown  to  it.  This  empire 
^nves  its  ordinary  designation  &om 
tl»  capital  city  Khoresm  (or  Urgunge) 
vhich  had  kept  the  old  name  of  the 


conntry.  Bat  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  people  had  really  any 
close  connection  with  the  ancient  Cho- 
rasmian  race. 

*  It  is  the  first  settlement  occupied 
after  the  primitive  abode  of  the  race 
(Aryanem  vaejo).  See  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  699.  [Gnrionsly  enough  the  word 
means  ''first"  or  "head"  in  the 
Hamitio  Babylonian. — H.  G.  B.  ] 

■  Snpra,  toL  ii.  p.  487,  note  •. 

*  Ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  748. 

^  See  Wilson's  AnanaAntiqua,  p.  129. 

*  See  Arrian,  Szped.  Alex,  iii  80. 
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writers  connected  in  a  very  special  way  witb  tlie  Bacirians ;  ^  and 
it  may  be  suspected  thut  at  an  early  period  the  two  provinces  were 
xmited  in  a  single  satrapy.  The  nations  strongly  resemble  one 
another;®  bat  the  Sogdians  are  of  a  coarser  type,  and  in  militaiy 
repntation  fall  short  of  their  neighbours.  Still  they  offered  a 
respectable  resistance  to  the  army  of  Alexander,^  and  were  among 
the  last  of  the  tribes  reduced  by  him  before  he  quitted  Bactiia 
to  attack  the  Indians.^  Sogdiana  formed  a  part  of  the  Bactriftn 
kingdom  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  Alexander's  empire,  and 
became  thenceforth  merged  in  that  country,  whose  fortanes  it 
followed. 

(t.)  The  Arians.  It  has  been  already  noticed*  that  the  specific 
name  of  this  tribe  was  in  reality  quite  distinct  from  the  general 
ethnic  title  of  Arian,  which  belonged  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Medes, 
the  Persians,  the  Hyrcanians,  the  Chorasmians,  the  Sogdians,  the 
Sarangians,  and  to  many  other  nations.  There  is  an  initial  ^  in  tlie 
one  case  which  is  wanting  in  the  other,  and  there  is  further  a  root- 
letter  u  or  V  in  the  special  which  has  no  correspondent  in  the 
general  name ;  but  though  the  resemblance  of  appellation  appears 
to  be  accidental,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people  in 
question  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Arian  stock.  Their  oonntry 
is  found,  under  the  name  of  Haroytt,  in  the  Zendavesta,  among  the 
earliest  Arian  settlements,  in  conjunction  with  Sogdiana,  Margiana, 
and  Chorasmia.  They  are  always  classed  with  Arian  races — ^in  the 
Inscriptions  with  the  Sarangians,  the  Bactrians,  and  the  Choras- 
mians;* in  Herodotus  with  the  Sogdians  and  the  Bactrians;^  in 
Strabo  ^  and  Isidore  of  Charax '  with  the  Margians.  The  modem 
Heratees,  who  inherit  their  name,  are  probably  in  some  measure 
their  descendants ;  and  they  are  certainly  an  Arian  people. 

The  Aria  of  Herodotus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  extensiTC 
tract.  It  was  probably  bounded  by  Parthia  upon  the  west,  by 
Chorasmia  upon  the  north,  by  Sattagydia  and  the  country  of  the 
Dadic89  and  Aparytad  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Thamanadans  upon  the 
south.     Strabo  gives  it  a  length  of  2000,  with  a  breadth  of  only 


^  Compare  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  iii.  8, 
iv.  1  and  17  ;  Strab.  id.  pp.  747,  748  j 
Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  17 ;  Agathemer,  ii.  6; 
Q.  Curt.  III.  ii.  §  9,  &c. 

'  Strabo  Bays,  Th  fih  iraXaihv  ob  ToXh 
Bi4^€pop  ro7f  filois  Kol  roTs  (Btai  r&y 
yofUZtey  ot  re  ioy9iayol  icol  0/  BoiCTptayoi, 


TpiayQv. 

^  Arrian,  Exp.  AL  iii.  SO,  iv.  1,  ^ 
1  Ibid.  iv.  18, 19. 

•  Snpra,  vol.  i.  p.  699. 

•  Supra,  voL  ii  p.  487,  not©  •. 
^  Herod.  iiL  93,  and  rii.  66. 

•  Strab.  xi.  pp.  750, 751. 


fUKphy  y.  lifA»s  ^fjktp^tpa  fp  tA  t&v  Bcuc-  |       •  Mans.  Farth.  pp.  7,  8, 
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SCO  stftdee,^  extending  it  along  the  soutliem  flank  of  the  mountain 
chiin  which  here  bounded  Bactriana  (the  Paropamisus),  probably 
from  about  Ohorian  to  the  sonrces  of  the  Anns  river  (the  modern 
Eeri-ntd).  Ptolemy  inclines  it,  apparently,  a  little  more  to  the 
wist'y*  bat  in  the  main  agrees  with  Strabo.  There  can  be  little 
doabt  that  these  Arians  oocnpied  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Elburz 
noge,  and  the  fertile  country  between  that  range  and  the  desert, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Parthians,'  extending  thence  along 
the  Talley  of  the  HerUrud  to  some  distance  above  Herat ;  but  their 
exact  bonnds  on  either  side  it  is  impossible  to  determine.^  They 
have  never  been  a  distinguished  people ;  but  they  offered  a  stout 
lesistaace  to  Alexander,^  and  appear  at  that  time  to  have  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  satrapy.^ 

(tl)  The  Bactrians  are  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  tribes  on 
the  north-eastern  frontier.  Various  stories  have  come  down  to  us 
attesting  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  power  and  importance  of 
Bactria  during  the  Assyrian  period;^  but  no  great  value  can  be 
attached  to  these  [tales,  which  are  probably  devoid  of  any  historic 
foimdation.^    The  Zendavesta  however  shows  that  the  Arians  settled 


'  StrabL  xi.  p.  751. 

'  Geognph.  tL  17. 

*  FtoLemy  bcnmda  Aria  on  the  west 
br  Futhia  and  Carmania  (I.  b.  o.). 
But  this  18  becanse  he  extends  Gar. 
Qftnift  80  as  to  include  in  it  almost  the 
vbole  of  the  deaertm  Strabo,  prooeed- 
ifi?  esrtward  from  the  Caspian,  de- 
Bcrfbes  Aria  directly  after  F^urt;hia. 
Isidore  of  Charaz  has  two  distriots 
between  them,  Apararcticdn^  and  Mar- 
ga£»  (pp.  7,  8).  Bnt  Apavarctic^nS 
wuapartof  Parthia  (PtoLvi.  6), and 
^iargiana  bounded  Aria  upon  the  nort^ 
(ibii  ch.  17). 

*The  heui  of  Aria  WM  probably 
alwija  the  oountry  abont  Herat. 
"niis  is  **  a  rich  weU-watered  valley, 
Ibe  length  of  which  is  abont  30  miles, 
^  the  breadth  16,  the  whole  being 
cofered  with  villages  and  gardens." 
Here, "  besides  abnndance  of  the  finest 
fnnUtrees,  the  mnlberry-bnsh  is  cnl- 
tinted  to  a  great  extent,  for  rearing 
filk-wonns;  wheat  and  barley  are 
plentiful ;  pastnre  of  the  best  qnahty 
aboonds  in  Uie  mountains,  and  aU  the 
of   life    are   cheap   and 


plentifnL  The  assaf  cetida  p1r.nt  grows 
in  great  quantities  upon  the  plains  and 
hills  all  aronnd  the  city."  (Fraser's 
Ehorassan,  Appendix  B.,  pp.  80-32. 
Compare  Ferrier's  Carayan  Journeys, 
p.  139,  and  p.  165). 

^  Airian,  £xp.  AL  iii.  26  and  28. 

» Ibid.  oh.  25. 

^  Diodoms,  apparently  following 
Ctesias,  makes  Ninus  march  into 
Bactria  and  contend,  for  some  time 
doubtfully,  with  its  king  Oxyartes 
(ii.  6),  who  is  finally  reduced  by  Semi- 
ramis.  Justin  (L  2)  and  Cephalion 
(Fr.  1)  have  the  same  story,  but  call 
the  kmg  Zoroaster,  and  identify  him 
with  the  founder  of  the  Magian  re. 
ligion.  Ag^in,  Dlodorus  makes  the 
success  of  Arbaces,  in  his  attack  on 
Nineyeh,  depend  mainly  on  the  assist- 
ance which  he  receives  from  the 
Bactrians,  who  have  been  summoned 
to  aid  the  Nineyites,  but  join  their 
assaUants  (iL  26,  et  seqq.  Compai'e 
Tol.  i.  p.  401.) 

'  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the 
Persian  traditions  made  Bactra  their 
earliest  capital,  in  the  times  anterior 
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in  the  country  at  a  very  early  date :  *  and  there  can  be  no  doaU 
that  the  historical  Bactrians  were  of  that  remarkable  race.^  Thej 
are  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  people  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  who  looked 
upon  their  subjection  as  a  matter  which  he  could  not  safely  intmst 
to  his  lieutenants.®  The  Persians  always  regarded  them,  as  among 
the  brayest  and  most  warlike  of  the  nations  whereof  their  empire 
was  composed ;  *  and  the  Bactrian  satrapy  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  royal  appanage.^  In  the  final  struggle  of  the 
Persians  against  Alexander,  the  Bactrians  played  a  very  conspicnons 
part ; '  and  it  was  no  doubt  as  much  owing  to  the  enei^es  of  the 
race  as  to  the  advantages  of  position,  that  the  Greek  goTemors 
appointed  by  the  Seleucidffi  were  able  to  assert  their  independence, 


to  Kei  Khosm  or  Cjtjib;  and  that 
General  Ferrier  obserred  among  the 
rains,  bricks  with  cnneiform  inscrip- 
tions (Caravan  Jonmeys,  p.  207). 

•  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  697.  The  Bac- 
trians are  also  celebrated  nnder  the 
name  of  Bahlikas,  in  the  earlj  legends 
of  the  Hindoos  (Wilson's  Ariana 
Antiqna^  p.  125)  ;  but  these  do  not 
reach  mnch  beyond  the  8rd  or  4th 
centnij  b.c.  No  satisfactory  meaning 
has  yet  been  found  for  the  name 
Bactria.  Bumouf  (Comment,  p.  cxii.) 
derived  it  from  a  Zend  word,  apaktara, 
which  means  "  north."  But  Bactria  is 
only  called  by  a  name  at  all  closely 
resembling  this  in  the  Armenian  geo. 
graphy,  which  is  not  likely  to  have 
preserved  the  real  Zend  title.  The 
true  ethnic  root  is  probably  only 
Bdkh,  the  -di  of  the  Zendavesta,  the 
'trish  of  the  Achsamenian  tablets,  and 
the  'Tpta  of  the  Greeks  being  mere 
locative  sufBxes.  But  what  Bdkh 
means  is  uncertain  at  present.  Haug 
makes  it  equivalent  to  hegM^  which  in 
Zend  is  "fortunate."  (Vide  supra, 
App.  Book  vi.  Note  A,  sub  voc.  Ba- 
ojsus ;  and  compare  Bunsen's  Philo- 
sophy of  History,  vol.  iiu  p.  480.) 

'  Supra,  voL  i.  p.  698. 

'  Herod,  i.  168.  Ctesias  professed 
to  relate  some  of  the  circumstances  of 
this  war  (Persic.  §  2) ;  but  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  on  his  narra- 
tive. 

*  The  Bactrians  were   among  the 


troops  selected  by  Mardonius  on  tbe 
retreat  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  viii.  113). 
They  held  the  left  wing  at  Aibela 
(Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  iii.  11),  where  they 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  (ibid. 
c.  13 ;  Q.  Curt.  IV.  XV.  §  18).  Arrian 
(Peripl.  Mar.  Eiythr.  p.  27),  if  it  be 
he,  calls  them  ftaxtfi^aroif  (6nt. 
Strabo  regards  them  as  similar  in 
character  to  the  Sc3rthians  (xi.  pp- 
762,  753),  and  Q.  Curtius  thus  de- 
scribes their  habits: — ^*'Smit  amen 
Bactriani  inter  illas  gentes  promptis. 
simi ;  horridis  ingeniis,  multilmqne  » 
Persarum  Inxu  abhorrentibos,  eiti 
baud  procul  Scythamm  bellioosissiini 
gente,  et  rapto  vivere  assueta:  eem- 
perque  in  armis  errant "  (Yit  Alex. 
IV.  vi.  §  3). 

^  According  to  Ctesias  (Exo.  Per.  § 
8),  Bactria,  Chorasmia,  Parthia,  and 
Carmania,  were  conferred  by  Cyrus 
upon  his  second  son,  Tanyoxarces 
(=Smerdis).  Afterwards,  in  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  we  find  his  brother 
Hasistes  in  possession  of  the  Bactriaa 
satrapy  (Herod,  ix.  113).  Again, 
upon  the  death  of  Xerxes,  it  appean 
that  another  brother,  Hystaspes,  bad 
received  the  government  (Diod.  Sic. 
xi.  69).  Dadarses,  however,  the 
satrap  of  Bactria  under  Banns  Ht»- 
taspes  (Beh.  Inscr.  ool.  iii.  par.  3). 
was  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the 
royal  house. 

»  Arrian,  Exp.  AL  iii.  29,  iv.  17  »<! 
22. 
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and  to  establish,  a  Bactrian  kingdom,  which  certainly  continued  for 
ibore  a  oeniory.  In  the  conrse  of  time  thej  have  yielded  to  the 
£oodaf  Tatar  immigration,  ever  pressing  southward  from  the  Asiatic 
steppes;  bat  in  the  non-T4tar  population  of  the  country  about 
Balkh,  whose  language  is  decidedly  Arian,^  we  probably  have  the 
representatives  and  descendants  of  the  great  Bactrian  nation. 

The  geographical  limits  of  Bactria  are  for  the  most  part  well 
marked  and  defined.  Sogdiana  bounded  it  on  the  north,  being 
s^azated  from  it  by  the  Ozus  or  Jyhun  river ;  ^  the  Hazwroih  moun- 
tains (called  anciently  Paropamisus^  was  its  limit  upon  the 
wuth  ;^  on  the  west  it  was  probably  bounded  by  Chorasmia  or  the 
great  desert  of  Khaream  ;  ^  while  on  the  east  it  was  shut  in  by  the 
snowy  chain  of  BoloTy  which  unites  the  Thianchan  with  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh,  Thus  it  included  Badakshan  and  Koondooz^  as  well  as  the 
Balkh  district,  to  which  the  ancient  name  still  attaches.  It  was  a 
country  of  varied  character  and  multiform  products.  On  the  east 
and  south,  extending  to  the  summits  of  lofty  mountain-ranges — 
while  on  the  north  it  descended  into  the  flat  of  the  Ozus  valley, 
and  on  the  west  melted  into  the  low  sandy  desert  of  Kharesm — it 
had  every  species  of  soil  and  every  variety  of  climate.^    Its  capital. 


'  See  Prof  esaor  If  uller's '  Languages 
of  the  Seat  of  War '  (let  ed.),  p.  33. 

^S^alx  xL  p.  752;  Ptolem.  yU 
11,12. 

*  Or  PftropazusiiB,  according  to  some 
antliarB.  The  word  seems  first  to 
<%ciir  in  the  Babylonian  transcript  of 
tbe  Behistnn  Inscription,  where  nnder 
the  f  omi  ParuporoeAanna  it  represents 
8zsd  replaces  the  Persian  Qadara  or 
^ndaria  (see  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's 
Bsbjionian  Text  of  Behistnn  Inscrip- 
tion, p.  XX.). 

'  It  appears  from  the  travels  of 

General  Ferrier,  that  no  fewer  than 

fcor  raiiges  of  monntains,  only  slightly 

direxigent,  separate  between  the  low 

eonntiy  towards  the  Oxns,  and  the 

fl^  region  oi  Seistan,  towsjrds  Girisk 

ud  Fonah.     (Carayan  Jonmeys,  pp. 

230, 234,  238,  and  247 ;  and  compare 

titeinap.)     It  is  the  second  of  these, 

as  one  proceeds  from  north  to  sonth, 

tliat  is  here    regarded  as  the  main 

rai^.     This   is   tho   monntain-ohain 

dividing  between  the  Talleys  of  the 


Knrganb  and  the  Heri-md,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Sufeid  Koh  or 
White  Mountain  (Ferrier,  p.  239). 

'  Ptolemy  (vi.  11)  bounds  it  on  the 
west  by  Hargiana,  or  the  country 
watered  by  the  Murgauhf  the  ancient 
district  of  Herv;  but  the  desert  of 
Kharesm  extends  further  east  than 
the  Murgcmbj  and  must  have  been  at 
all  times  the  natural  frontier  in  this 
direction. 

^  Q.  Curtins  thus  describes  Bactria : 
*'  Bactrianse  terras  multiplex  et  varia 
natura  est.  Alibi  multa  arbor,  et  Titis 
largos  mitesque  fructus  alit.  Solum 
pingue  crebri  f  ontes  rigant ;  quss 
mitiora  sunt  frumento  conseruntur, 
csetera  armentcrum  pabulo  cedunt. 
Hagnam  delude  partem  ejusdem  terrse 
sterilos  areuse  tenent.  Squalida  sic- 
citate  regie  non  hominem,  non  frugem 
alit  :  quum  vero  venti  a  Pontico  mari 
spirant,  quicquid  sabuli  in  campis 
jacet,  converrunt:  quod  nbi  cumu- 
latum  est,  magnorum  collium  procul 
species  est,  omniaque  pristini  itineris 
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Bactra,  is  represented  by  tHe  modem  Balkh^  wliich  is  now  mostly  in 
mins,  bat  bears  ample  traces  of  it  ancient  splendonr.^ 

(vii.)  The  ^gli  are  mentioned  by  Herodotns  in  one  passage  only, 
w}ierein  they  appear  as  neighbours  of  the  Bactrians.'  There  is  no 
trace  of  them  either  in  the  Inscriptions  or  in  the  ZendaTesta.  F(^ 
sibly  they  are  the  Angali  *  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  places  upon  the 
Jaxartes,  and  therefore  the  people  intended  in  the  passage  of  the 
Paschal  Chronicle  which  speaks  of  Alexandria  Eschata  as  being 
ivAlyaioiS'  ^  Or  they  may  be  identified  with  the  ^g^li  of  Stephen, 
who  seem  to  be  the  G^l®  of  Strabo,  and  the  Gelse  or  Greli  of  other 
authors,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Modem  OhUdn.^  In  this  case  we 
may  suspect  that  they  were  Arians,  since  Stephen's  ^geli  are 
"  a  Median  people." '  It  is  impossible  to  fix  their  locality  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus. 

(viii.)  The  Sacaa. — ^It  is  very  difficult  to  locate  with  any  certainty 
the  Sacaa  of  Herodotus.  In  his  notices  they  are  generally  connected 
with  the  Bactrians,^  upon  whom,  therefore,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  adjoined ;  but  on  which  side  he  intended  to  place  them  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  Their  conjunction  in  the  list  of  the 
satrapies  with  certain  Gaspians  ®  might  lead  us  to  locate  them  upon 
the  lower  Oxus,  in  the  region  between  that  river  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  (the  modem  Khanat  of  Khiva) ;  and  this  position  would  snit 
exibtly  the  notice  of  Hellanicus,^  who  derives  the  title  of  Amy^i, 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  Persian  Sacsd  were  certainly  distin- 
guished,^® from  a  tract  called  "  the  Amyrgian  plains"  which  they 
inhabited.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remarked,  first,  that 
this  region  has  with  good  reason  been  already  assigned  to  the 
Chorasmians,^^  who  were  certainly  not  Sac89 ;  ^*  secondly,  that  the 


vestigia  intereTmt**  (Vit.  Alex.  ti.  iv. 
§  26,  27).  "The  langnage  of  the 
most  graphic  writer,"  says  Sir  A. 
Bums,  "  could  not  delineate  this  conn- 
try  with  greater  exactness  "  (Bokhara, 
vol.  i.  p.  245).  A  detailed  aooonnt  of 
the  whole  region  will  be  found  in 
Ferrier  (pp.  197-230). 

^  See  Ferrier*s   Caravan  Jonmejs, 
pp.  206-208. 

*  Herod,  iii.  92,  ad  fin. 

*  Gfeograph.  vi.  12. 

*  Vide  snpra,  vol.  ii.  p.  486  note  \ 
■Strab.    xi.    p.    734;    Pint.     Vit. 

Pomp.  c.  85;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  16; 
Ptol.  vi.  2. 


•  Steph.  Bya.  ad  voc.  AJti^AoL 

'  Herod,  i.  153,  vii.  64,  viiL  113, 
and  ix.  113 ;  compare  Arrian,  Exped. 
Al.  iii.  8.  On  the  general  sabject  of 
the  SacsB,  see  below.  Essay  iL 

6  Herod,  iii.  93. 

•  Fr.  171.    'A^^p7«)r,  w^U»  laxS^. 
w  See  Herod,  vii.  64   {Tcvrovt  8J, 

Horras  Sx^of  'Aftvftylovs,  S^Lecu  iiciXtB^) 
and  compare  the  NaJchsh-i-Bitstam 
Inscription  (par.  3;  infra,  p.  250). 
where  the  Scica  Htanavarga  are  men* 
tioned. 

"  Snpra,  p.  194. 

**  Strabo  indeed  says,  rtS  Si  rir 
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Gupiazis  joined  with  tlie  Sacans  are  not  those  from  whom  the  sea 
deriTed  its  name,^  and  therefore  may  have  dwelt  at  any  distance 
from  it;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  Alexandrine  geographers  knew  of 
00  Sace  south  of  the  Oxos.'  The  conntiy  beyond  the  Jazartes  is 
ihi  usually  assigned  to  them  by  these  writers;  bat  this  cannot 
be  the  Sadaof  Herodotus.  It  is  too  remote  from  Bactria ;  and  besides, 
Herodotus  assigns  it  to  the  Massagetas,^  who  were  not  Scythians,^ 
and  were  not  subject  to  Persia.^  There  remain  two  tracts  between 
which  onr  choice  lies  :  one  is  the  district  between  the  lower  Oxns 
and  the  lower  Jaxartes,  which  has  been  regarded  aboye  as  a  part  of 
Sogdiana,^  but  which  may  possibly  be  the  Sacia  of  Herodotus'  time. 
It  is  a  bw  plain,  like  the  country  south  of  the  Oxus,  so  as  to  answer 
the  description  of  Hellanicus ;  and  it  approaches,  if  it  does  not 
adjoin,  Bactria.  This  whole  tract,  however,  except  along  the  river- 
coQises,  is  an  arid  desert,  and  can  never  have  supported  more  than  a 
reij  ecanty  population.  The  other  is  the  region  east  of  the  Bolor 
range — ^the  modem  kingdoms  of  Kachgar  and  Ya/rkandj  the  most 
western  portion  of  Chinese  Tartary.    This  seems  to  be  the  Sacia  of 


'Att^im  (?)  Kal  ol  XtfpiCf/uoi  (zi.  p. 
747) ;  but  thifl  statement  is  of  little 
^Ine.  The  Chorasxnians  could  not  be 
at  oDce  MaBfingeta&  (Azians)  and  Sacse 
iTamiiaxis)  ;  and  if  we  mnst  connect 
tbem  with  either,  it  ehonld  be  with 
tlw  fonner  ratfafir  than  with  the  latter 
people. 

^  Tbe  Caspians,  from  whom  the  sea 
^^Ted  its  name,  are  nndonbtedly 
tboGe  whom  Herodotus  places  in  his 
llth  Bftrapy  (iu.  92).  They  dwelt 
towards  its  aanth-west  angle,  in  the 
iDcdern  Qhilan  (infira,  p.  228). 

3  Airian's  Scyths  (whom  he  identi- 
fies with  the  8ac89,  iii.  8)  dwelt  north 
of  the  Jazartes  (iv.  1  and  4).  So  the 
S&OB  of  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  zi.  p. 
748),  who  are  separated  by  the  Jazar- 
tes from  the  Sogdians.  Strabo  is  less 
clear,  hot  brings  the  Scythian  con- 
(pervn  of  the  Graoco-Bactrian  king- 
dom iewh  ri^f  wc/Muat  rov  'la^i/nov  rris 
cxra  Zixas  ital  'Xoyiuarovs^  ^v  k  a  r  c  <- 
X**  X<iira«  (ibid.  p.  744).  There 
w€re,  of  course,  Saca)  in  Armenia,  the 
SaoBsinie  of  Arrian  (Ezp.  Al.  iii.  8), 
▼bo  adjoined  on  the  Hedes  and  the 
Cadpwajis  (comp.  Strab.  vi.  pp.  745, 


767,  Ac. ;  Plin.  H.  K  xi.  10 ;  and  Ptol. 
▼.  13).  But  these  cannot  be  the  Sacss 
whom  Herodotus  joined  with  the  BaC' 
trians ;  and  indeed  they  are  never 
called  Sacro,  but  SacesinsB  or  Sacas- 
Bani ;  and  their  country  is  not  Sacia, 
but  Sacassen^.  Strabo  appears  to 
regard  these  Scyths  as  a  remnant  of 
the  invaders  who  held  dominion  in 
Upper  Asia  for  28  years,  but  were 
subdued  by  Cyazares  (compare  Strab. 
zi.  p.  745  with  Herod,  i  106).  But 
perhaps  they  were  really  a  remnant  of 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

»  Herod,  i.  201. 

«  Ibid.  ch.  216.  The  Hassa-Getn 
should  by  their  name  be  Goths  (supra, 
vol.  iii.  p.  209).  That  they  were 
Arians  is  shown  by  the  name  of  their 
prince  Spargapises  (Herod,  i.  211), 
which  may  be  compared  with  the 
Spargapeithes  of  the  A.gath.jmi  (ibid, 
iv.  78),  and  of  the  European  Scyths  or 
Scoloti  (ib.  ch.  76),  whose  Indo.Euro- 
pean  character  has  been  already 
proved  (vol.  iii.  pp.  187-200). 

»  Herod,  i.  214. 

*  Supra,  p.  195. 
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Ptolemy  ^  and  Gurtiiis ;  ^  and  at  its  eastern  position  and  near 
approach  to  Grandaria  and  India  accords  with  the  place  assigned  to 
the  SacsB  {8 aha)  in  Darins's  lists,  ^  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  to  be 
preferred  to  the  other.  The  western  and  northern  poHions  of  this 
region  are  yeiy  monntainons,  but  on  the  south  and  east  it  sinks  down 
into  a  vast  sandy  plain  or  desert,  which  extends  uninterraptedlj 
from  about  long.  75°  to  long.  118°  E.  from  Greenwich. 

The  Sac89  of  Persia  were  probably  a  Turanian  race,  or  at  least  & 
population  in  which  the  Turanian  element  preponderated.^^  They 
were  among  the  best  troops  in  the  Persian  armies,^^  their  cb'ef 
weapons  being  the  bow  and  the  battle-axe.^^  It  appears  that  some 
time  before  the  invasion  of  Alexander  they  had  succeeded  in  detach- 
ing themselves  from  Persia,  and  completely  establishing  their 
independence,  so  that  they  fought  at  Arbela,  not  as  subjects,  bat  as 
allies  of  Darius. ^^  Soon  afterwards  we  find  Sacans  contending 
without  dishonour  with  the  army  of  Alexander ;  ^*  and  about  a 
century  later,  tribes  which  bore  the  name  subverted  the  Greco- 
Bactrian  kingdom,^^  and  established  their  rule  over  the  entire  tract 
between  the  Aral  and  the  Indus.^'    They  even  ventured  to  in?ade 


7  Ptolemy's  Sacia,  which  he  in  a 
marked  way  distingnisheB  from  Scy- 
thia  (vi.  18),  lies  east  of  Sog^iana, 
and  north  of  Monnt  Imans  the  (HtTno- 
laya).  Compare  Maroian.  Heracl.  (p. 
25)  :    ^  iyrhi   Tdyyov  xonxfiov  'IvSik^ 

opei    irap&     rohs     &x€pKtifi4yovs    aurov 

8  Vit.  Alex.  viii.  iv.  §  20. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  487,  note  •.  Darins, 
it  will  be  seen,  conjoins  Sacia,  (1)  with 
Gandaria  and  Sattagydia;  (2)  with 
Gandaria  and  Hecia ;  (3)  with  India. 

10  See  vol.  i.  pp.  672, 673.  This  view 
is  not  incompatible  with  that  main- 
tained in  vol.  iii.  (Book  iv.  Essay  iL 
pp.  187-200)  wiUi  respect  to  the 
ethnic  character  of  the  Earopean 
Scyths.  The  term  Scyth,  or  Sacan, 
is  probably  not  a  real  ethnic  name, 
bat  merely  a  title  given  to  all  no- 
made  s,  like  the  lit/ at  of  modem  Persia. 
From  the  mere  term  Scyth,  therefore, 
we  cannot  conclade  anything  as  to 
the  ethnic  character  of  a  people.  [In 
the  Babylonian  transcripts  of  the 
Achaemenian   inscriptions,   the  term 


which  replaces  the  Saka  of  the  Per- 
sian and  Scythio  colamns  is  Gm^f* 
(qnery,  Gomerites  ?  ) — a  tenn  which 
elsewhere  in  Babylonian  always  means 
«*the  tribes."  Compare  the  Greek 
AaA($<^vXoi.— H.G.B.] 

i*They  fought  well  at  Marathon 
(Herod,  vi.  113)  ;  they  were  inchded 
among  the  picked  troops  of  Mardooiof 
(ibid.  viii.  113),  and  they  distinguished 
themselves  at  Arbela  (Arr.  "Exp.  Al 
iii.  18).  It  is  also  to  be  noted  thai 
they  formed,  together  with  the  Kedes 
and  Persians,  the  marines  of  the  Fer< 
Bian  fleet  (Herod.  viL  184). 

"  Hei-od.  vli.  64. 

"Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  iii.  8.  «Twt« 
•  •  •  •  mx  MiKooi  ....  oAM  tori 
ffvfifiaxioy  r^y  Aopciov. 

"  Ibid.  iv.  4. 

'^Strabo,  xi.  p.  745.  See  Dr. 
Smith's  Geographical  Dictionary,  ad 
Yoc.  Bactriana. 

*•  Of  course  these  exploits  are  not  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Persian  Sacse  onh. 
The  Sacae  of  the  fifteenth  Estrapr 
were  bat  the  advanced  goard  of  that 
great  Scythio  or  Titar  people  which 
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Ma,  bat  were  repalsed  -mth.  great  loss  (b.c.  56),-^  after  which  they 
leUinder  ike  doxninion  of  the  Parthians,  and  were  finally  absorbed 
iniheldiLgdoTn.  of  tlte  Sassanidaa. 

(ir)  Tl[ie  CaspiaxLB  are  mentioned  twice  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies 
—once  in.  connection  Tvith  the  obscnre  tribes  of  the  Pansicas,  the 
Puitimatbi,  and  the  Daritfld ;  ^  and  a  second  time  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bacce.'     In  the  former  passage  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  portion  of  the  tract  directly  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea — ^from  whom  indeed  it  derived  that  name — are  in- 
ieoded;^  in  the  latter  it  has  been  proposed  to  alter  the  reading, 
f  snbstitntiiig  for  Caspii  either  Casii,*  or  Caspeiri.*    But  this  prac- 
doe  of  alteration  in  cases  of  difficulty,  where  there  is  no  variation 
in  ike  MSS.,  is  always  dangerous ;  and  in  the  case  before  us  the 
readings  suggested  are  neither  of  them  remarkably  happy.      The 
Casii  are  first  mentioned  in  Ptolemy,^  and  then  they  appear  to  be 
placed  in  eastern  Thibet,  on  the  borders  of  China,  far  beyond  the 
ntmost  limits  to  which  the  Persian  empire  can  be  thought  to  have 
extended.     The  Gaspeiri,  or  people  of  Cashmere,^  are  less  remote, 
and  they  were  probably  Persian  subjects;  but  still  they  are  not 
Ukelj-  to  have  been  included  in  the  same  satrapy  with  the  SacaB, 
wbicbever  view  we  take  of  the  country  occupied  by  that  people.' 


at  all  times  held  nndispnted  sway 

in  the  steppe  country  of  central  Asia. 

The    Bcj^iic  influx  of  the  first  and 

eeccsDd.  centuries  before  the  Christian 

era  'was  a  movement  begun  probably 

in  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  extending  to 

a   mnldtnde  of  tribes  besides  those 

wiio  bad  At  one  time  been  subject  to 

Tearmsk.   (Strab^  L  s.  c.)«    Its    success 

wiis  cliieiBT  owing  to  the  vast  nnmbers 

o€  tiie  invaders,  who  gradnally  won 

tbeir  way  to  the  Flaropamisus,  whence, 

in  <me  line,  they  descended  the  valley 

of  the  Helmend  to  the  country  about 

hikB  Zenah — called  from  them  Sacas- 

tene  (Isid.  Char.  ]>.  8),  which  passed 

inso  Segegtan  (now  Seistcm) — while  in 

■another     they    entered     India     and 

cached   the    months  of    the  Indus, 

wfafTB  they  are  placed  by  Ptolemy 

fvii.  1)  and  Arriaa  (Feripl.  P.  Eryth. 

PL  n,  Ac.). 

^  See  Wilson's  Arian.  Antiq.  p.  302. 

*  Hezvxl.  iii.  92.  •  Ibid.  ch.  93. 

*  Tide  infra,  p.  228. 


•  The  reading  Casii  was,  I  believe, 
first  proposed  by  Larcher.  It<  was 
adopted  by  Bennell  (Geogr.  of  Herod, 
p.  302),  whence  it  passed  to  Beloe  and 
the  other  translators. 

'  This  conjecture  was  first  made  by 
Beizius  (Pref.  ad  Herod,  p.  zvi.),  who 
supported  it  by  the  passage  in 
Stephen,  where  the  third  Book  of 
Herodotus  is  made  an  authority  for 
Caspeirus  as  a  city  of  the  Parthians 
{KdaiTfipoSf  7r6\u  TldpOwy,  irp<Mr«x^*  ^p 
'IvZucp  *Hpiioros  rpirp) .  But  the  cor- 
rection proposed  would  not  justify 
the  citation,  which  really  shows  a 
reading  of  Kdtnrtipos  for  Kcunrdrvpos  in 
Herod,  iii.  102. 

'  Geograph.  vi.  15. 

•  Vide  infra,  p.  211. 

•  Though  Cashmere  is  not  far  from 
the  territory  of  Kashgwr  and  Yarkand, 
yet,  being  completely  separated  from 
it  by  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Hindoo^ 
Koosh,  it  could  scarcely  fall  into  the 
same  satrapy. 
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On  the  wHole  it  seems  best  to  accept  the  reading  as  it  stands,  and 
to  suppose  that  the  Caspians,  like  so  many  other  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Asia,^  were  divided,  part  having  proceeded  westward  into 
OhUan  and  Mazenderan,  while  part  abode  in  more  primitive  settle- 
ments nearer  the  original  seat  of  the  Arian  nation.  It  is  im- 
possible,  however,  to  locate  the  eastern  branch  otherwise  than 
conjectnrallj. 

(x.)  The  Sagartians  (or  Asagarta)  were  probably  the  principal 
people  of  the  G-reat  Desert  of  Iran,  which  extends  from  Eashanand 
Isfahan  on  the  west,  to  the  HarooUrud^  or  river  of  Suhzawur^  on  the 
east.  They  are  placed  by  Herodotus  in  his  great  central  satrapy 
(the  fourteenth),  where  they  are  conjoined  with  the  Sarangians  and 
Thamaneans  on  the  one  hand,  the  Utians  and  Mycians  on  the 
other.^  This  tract  is  only  capable  of  bearing  a  vary  sparse  popu- 
lation ; '  and  the  Sargartians  were  at  no  time  a  people  of  any  great 
power  or  influence.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  they  fn^ 
nished  to  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  many  as  8000  troops  (horsemen, 
armed  with  lassoes  ^)y  since,  except  on  this  occasion,  they  aie 
scarcely  found  as  a  military  nation.  Their  tribes  appear  to  have 
been  scattered  and  isolated.  Darius,  in  one  Inscription,  ^  conjoins 
them  with  the  Parthians ;  in  another,'  represents  them  as  inhahit- 
ing  a  part  of  Media.  Ptolemy  places  them  immediately  to  the  east 
of  Zagros,'^  while  Stephen  speaks  of  their  occupying  a  peninsnla 
projecting  into  the  Caspian  Sea.^  By  the  other  geographers  thej 
are  unnoticed.  Probably  their  main  locality  in  the  early  times  was 
the  southern  skirt  of  the  mountains  from  the  Caspian  Gates  east- 
ward to  about  Shahrud  and  Bostam,  or  the  district  immediately  west 
of  Parthia.^  From  this  position  they  commanded  aU  the  northern 
portion  of  the  G-reat  Desert.  Hence  they  had  sent  colonists  to 
accompany  the  Persians  in  their  great  migration,  who  may  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  Ptolemy's  Sagartians,  immediately  to  the  east 
of  Zagros.  If  Stephen's  authority  is  allowed,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  eastern  Sagartians,  being  gradually  driven  from  their  conntiy 


^  Ab  the  Ufardiana,  the  Sagartians, 
the  (}andariaj3S,  the  Araohosians,  and 
others. 

«  Herod,  iii.  93. 

>  Snpra,  vol.  i.  pp.  553,  664. 

*  Herod,  vii.  85. 

'  The  gre&t  inscription  at  Fersepo- 
lis.    Yide  snpra,  vol.  ii.  p.  487,  note  K 

*  Beh.  Inscr.  coL  ii  par.  15  (aapra. 


App.  Book  iii.  Note  C.) 

^  Geograph.  yi.  2. 

^  Steph.  Byz.  ad  too.  ScryvipTfa. 

•  See  Justin,  xli.  1,  where  "  Sagar- 
tani"  mnst  be  read  for  "Spartani" 
[Here  their  name  seems  to  remain  ia 
the  modem  La^rd  or  Al  Asgifd,  the 
appellation  of  a  very  ancient  foct  u 
these  parts. — ^H.  C.  E.] 
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by  the  Eirthiaxifl,  f onnd  a  refuge  in  Mazenderan,  where  they  may 
bye  occupied  the  long  promontory  which  forms  the  northern  pro- 
tection of  Asterabad  Bay. 

The  Allan  character  of  the  Sagartians  has  been  proved  in  a 
iomer  Essay.^  They  seem  to  have  been  a  tribe  very  closely  akin 
to  the  3fedo-Persic  stock.  Herodotus  tells  ns  that  they  resembled 
the  Persians  both  in  language  and  dress ;  *  and  we  find  by  the 
^ehistnn  Inacription,  that  when  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Sagar- 
tia  rose  up,  he  claimed  it  as  a  descendant  from  the  Great  Median 
prince  GpaareB.*  In  war  they  served  rather  as  a  portion  of  the 
Persian  contingent  ^  than  as  a  distinct  people ;  and  their  omission 
:rom  some  important  lists  of  the  provinces  *  may  be  accounted  for 
hj  their  probable  inclusion  in  Media.  They  are  thought  to  have 
■:«en  connected  with  the  Indian  Aswas^  and  are  regarded  by  some  as 
the  ancestors  of  the  Scandinavian  nations.^ 

(n.)  The  Sarangians. — Concerning  the  position  of  this  people 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  They  are  clearly  identical  with  the 
^aiangi,  Zarangaei,  or  Drangsd  of  Arrian,^  the  Drangsa  of  Strabo^ 
and  Ptolemy,*  who  occupy  the  region  directly  south  of  Aria,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Arachbsia,  on  the  west  by  Carmania,  and  on  its 
own  sonthem  frontier  by  Cbdrosia.  They  may  be  recognised  in  the 
Zarc^  of  Darius's  Inscriptions,^^  who  are  joined  in  the  lists  with 
the  Parthians,  the  Arians,  and  the  Arachosians.  Their  name  is 
J^erived  by  Bumouf "  from  the  Zend  word  Zarayo,  or  Zarayanghy 
"sea^"  a  term  which  still  attaches  to  the  great  lake  into  which  the 
Mnmd  empties  itself,  called  Zerrah  by  the  Persians."     They  were 


Essaj  zL  p.  700. 


*  Vol.  I 

-  Herod,  vii  85. 
'  Beb.  Inscr.  col.  ii.  |>ar.  14. 

Herod.  1.  g.  c.    hrrrerdxoro  is  ro6s 

'  They  are  omitted  from  the  Behis- 
tm  and  Nakhsh-i-Riistam  lists,  only 
appearing  in  the  PersepolitazL  (See 
^ol.  iL  p.  487,  note  •). 

*Soe  Sir  KBawlinson's  Vocabalaiy, 

adroc.  ASAGAKTA  (p.  62). 

'  In  some  editions  of  Arrian  (as  the 
Taodmitz)  one  form  only  is  used,  viz., 
^^nogs  {Ap^yyai).  Bat  the  HSS. 
bte  in  iii.  25,  Zapayyeudt^  in  iii.  28, 
A?«rya<,  and  in  yi.  17,  Zapiyyot. 

'  Strab.  XT.  pp.  1023,  1025,  4o. 

*  Gfiognph.  Ti.  19,  Ae, 

^'  Sopraj  vol.  ii.  p.  487,  note  «.      It 


mnst  be  remembered  that  the  Persians 
ooold  nqt  articulate  the  »  before  a 
consonant,  and  therefore  said  Qadara 
for  OandariOf  Hidush  for  India,  &c. 

^^  Conunentaire  sor  le  Ya^na,  p. 
xcviii.  [As,  however,  the  ancient 
Persian  word  for  sea  was  daraya,  not 
zarayaf  this  derivation  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  sonnd. — H.  C.  B.] 

"  Gen.  Ferrier  says  that  this  name 
is  "  not  known  to  the  great  majority 
of  Asiatics"  (Caravan  Journeys,  p. 
429),  and  that  it  is  only  found  in  old 
Persian  authors.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  country,  according  to 
this  writer,  now  call  the  lake  Mechila 
Seistan,  "  the  lake  of  Seistan,"  or 
Mechila  Boostem^  **  the  lake  of  Boos- 
tem,"  the  great  Persian  hero. 
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probably  the  occnpants  of  tbe  country  ronnd  the  lake,  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  banks  of  the  streams  which  flow  into  it  from  the  east 
and  north,  as  the  Hebnend,  the  Haroot-rud,  the  river  of  Farrahf  the 
river  of  Khasky  &c. — the  modem  province  of  Seistan.^  They  appear 
to  have  been  Arians  by  race,^  and  are  called  by  Q.  Cnrtius  a  "war- 
like people ;  "  '  bnt  nevertheless  they  are  among  the  nations  wMch 
ofEered  least  resistance  to  Alexander,*  and  are  as  little  distin- 
guished in  history  as  any  Arian  tribe. 

(xii.)  The  Thamanesans  are  a  very  obscare  people.  Herodotus 
mentions  them  in  two  places ;  first,  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies, 
where  they  occur  between  the  Sarangians  and  the  Utians;^  and 
secondly,  in  his  account  of  the  river  Aces,  where  they  are  coupled 
with  the  Sarangians,  Farthians,  Hyrcanians,  and  Chorasmiaiis.^  No 
other  ancient  author,  except  Stephen,  mentions  their  name,  and 
Stephen  merely  echoes  Herodotus.^  Under  these  circumstances 
they  can  only  be  located  conjecturally.  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  suspects 
that  they  are  the  tribe  who  gave  name  to  Bamaglidny  Demawend^  &c./ 
which  would  lead  us  to  look  for  their  settlements  in  the  hill  conntrj 
immediately  south  of  the  Caspian.  But  as  this  is  too  remote  from 
the  territory  of  the  Sarangians,  and  from  the'  confines  of  the  other 
tribes  who  used  the  Aces  water,  to  be  the  position  intended  br 
Herodotus,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  suppose  that  the  Thamanaeans,  ]ike 


^  The  following  description  of  Seis- 
tan  is  gfiven  by  Gen.  Ferrier : — "  Seis- 
tan  is  a  flat  country,  with  here  and 
there  some  low  hills.  One  third  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  composed  of 
moving  sands,  and  the  two  other 
thirds  of  a  compact  sand,  mixed  with 
a  little  clay,  bnt  very  rich  in  vege- 
table matter,  and  covered  with  woods 
of  the  tamarisk,  actghes,  tag,  and  reeds, 
in  the  midst  of  which  there  is  abun- 
dant pasture.  These  woods  are  more 
especially  met  with  in  the  central 
part  of  the  province,  through  which 
the  Helmend  and  its  affluents  flow. 
The  detritus  and  slimy  soil  which  is 
deposited  on  the  land  after  the  annual 
inundations  fertilise  it  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  this  has  probably  been 
the  case  from  time  immemorial " 
(Caravan  Journeys,  pp.  426,  427).  It 
may  be  added  that  the  productive 
land  is  almost  confined  to  the  river 


courses,  while  the  intermediate  coim* 
try  is  an  arid  desert  very  difficult  to 
traverse.  The  flat  country  extends 
up  the  Helmend  as  far  as  CrirtiU* 
whence  a  line  drawn  across  to  Furrah 
will  give  the  natural  limits  of  Seistan 
in  this  direction. 

*  Supra,  vol.  i,  p.  701. 

»  Vit.  Alex.  VI.  vi.  §  38.    «  Bollicoes 
natio  est." 
^  Arrian,  Exp.  AL  iiL  28. 
»  Herod,  iii.  93. 

•  Ibid-  ch.  117. 

^  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voo.  eofivtuau 
tBvoi  Tltptrau  (hrliKooy  'Hp^oros  rpirri' 

^  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions, vol.  ii.  p.  62.  \_Daman  was  the 
Arian  correspondent  of  the  Turkish 
Atak,  "skirt,"  and  was  equally  sf- 
plied  to  the  flank  of  the  mountoios  in 
these  parts.  The  Damani,  or  Tfaa- 
manaoans,  were  the  inhabitants  of 
this  "  8kirt."-.H.  C.  E.] 
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50  manj  of  tlie  other  Arian  tribes,^  sent  colonies  along  with  the 
great  migratoiy  stream  which  pressed  westward,^  and  thns  carried 
their  name  in  that  direction,  while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  continned 
in  their  old  quarters,  occupying  a  more  easterly  position.  The 
gitnaiion  which  best  suits  the  two  notices  in  Herodotus,  and  which 
vaa  perhaps  formally  assigned  to  the  Thamansaans  by  Isidore  of 
Charax,'  is  the  district  south  and  east  of  Herat,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Ehish-rud  and  the  Haroot^rud,  to  the  banks  of  the  Helmend 
about  Girigk,^  Exactly  in  this  position  is  found  the  modem  tribe 
of  the  TaymouneeSy^  which  appears  to  retain  almost  unchanged  the 
appeUation  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

(dii)  The  Pactyans. — ^Herodotus  has  two  nations  of  Pactyans, 
one  inhabiting  a  portion  of  Armenia,^  and  the  other  adjoining  upon 
India.*  It  is  the  latter  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  Their 
country  is  said  to  have  been  upon  the  Upper  Indus,  and  to  have 
contained  the  city  of  Caspatyrus,^  which  most  writers  are  inclined 
to  identify  with  the  city  of  Cashmere.®     If  this  identification  be 


*  As  tie  Sagartians  (snpra,  p.  204), 
^  Kardjans,  and  Dropici  (snpia, 
7dL  l  413),  Uie  Gandarians  (ibid.  p. 

roi),4». 

^  fieaides  leaviii^  their  name  along 
the  Elhurs  range  in  the  words  aboTe- 
nientioaed,  the  Thamansons  appear 
to  bave  brought  it  as  far  west  as  the 
Koidish  monntaxna,  where  Agathias 
hag  K/ifoi  eflytfuwir  (see  YoL  ii.  p.  487, 
3Gte»). 

'  By  an  ingenioua  emendation  com- 
inimfcated  to  xae  by  letter,  Mens.  G. 
Mtuler  of  Paris  has  brought  a  passage 
«if  Isdore  to  bear  on  this  difficult  sub- 
ject. He  obserres  that  our  present 
t^tions  of  Isidore  give,  after  an  ac. 
cotmt  d  the  great  Parthian  route 
^nsn  west  to  east  as  far  as  Aria,  the 
icCowing — im'€v$€t^  'Afo^f  x^P^9  ""I' 
'A^(o  (Hndaonf  p.  8),  and  notes  that 
(^•eee 'AncSiM  are  ^wholly  unknoTni  to 
Q^  He  therefore  proposes  to  read 
irrnBat  [Sofi]  aaraimv  x^P^  K.r.\.  The 
'Betake  might  easily  arise  from  the 
carelesmess  of  a  transcriber. 

'The  towns  mentioned  by  Isidore 
of  Cbaraz  in  his  account  of  the  Tha- 
sianseaa  country  are  Phra  (^p^), 
wluch  is  clearly  Fwrrah ;  Bis,  which 


is  the  Best^  or  Abest^  of  Pliny  (H.  N. 
yi.  23) ,  the  modem  Bist;  Gari  (Qirisk) 
and  Nis,  which  is  unknown.  These 
names  clearly  mark  the  position  of 
the  country. 

•  This  resemblance  of  name  may  be 
merely  accidental,  for  the  Taymounees 
cannot  be  traced  very  far  back  in 
Oriental  history.  Their  country  was 
traversed  in  several  directions  by 
Gen.  Ferrier,  who  found  it  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  mountains,  valleys,  and 
small  plains,  well  watered  towards 
the  east  by  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers, 
but  becoming  drier  and  more  desert 
towards  the  west.  On  the  south  it 
terminates  abruptly  in  a  range  of  high 
mountains,  which  present  their  steep 
side  to  the  broad  plain  of  Seistan  at 
their  base,  forming  a  very  marked 
limit  between  the  high  and  the  low 
country.     (See  Ferrier,  pp.  273,  274.) 

•  Herod,  iii.  93. 

•  Ibid.  ch.  102. 

^  Ibid,  and  compare  £▼.  44. 

"  See  Dr.  Smith's  Geographical 
Dictionary,  sub  voc.  Caspatykus,  and 
compare  BShr's  Excursus  ad  Herod, 
iii.  102;  and  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  493, 
note  ^ 
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approved,  Pactyica  mnst  be  regarded  as  tlie  Caslimere  valley,  or 
perhaps  as  that  region,  together  with  the  valley  of  the  Indus  abore 
Attock}  The  name  Pactyan  has  been  thought  to  be  connected  vitii 
the  word  Piishhmj  or  Fuhtan^  the  title  by  which  the  Affghans  call 
themselves. 

(xiv.)  The  Sattagydians  are  a  people  entirely  unknown  to  all  the 
classical  writers  except  Herodotus.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  tbe 
time  of  Darius  they  were  a  nation  of  considerable  importance. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  AchsBmenian  Inscriptions  wherever  & 
list  of  the  subject  people  is  given ; '  and  we  are  further  told  tb&t 
they  were  among  the  tribes  which  revolted  from  Darius  in  tbe 
earlier  portion  of  his  reign.*  Their  exact  situation  can  only  be 
conjectured.  Herodotus,  by  uniting  them  in  the  same  satrapy  with 
the  Gkndarians,^  who  dwelt  in  Gabool  and  on  the  Upper  IndDS>* 
shows  that  they  must  be  sought  towards  the  extreme  east  of  the 
empire;  and  Darius,  by  attaching  them  in  all  his  lists  to  the 
Arachosians,  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion.^  They  probably  were 
the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  high  tract  extending  from  Cabool  to 
Herat  in  one  direction,  and  from  Sirpool  to  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 
mend  in  another.  The  Inscriptions  even  seem  to  extend  them 
eastward  to  Margiana,  or  the  district  of  Merv.  They  may  perhaps 
be  represented  by  Ptolemy's  ParopamisadiB,  or  occupants  of  the 
mountain-chain  of  Paropamisus,  whom  he  places  between  Bactria 
and  Arachosia.^  Their  name  is  said  to  have  signified  "  the  pes- 
sessors  of  a  hundred  cows,"^  an  appellation  sufficiently  indicating 
the  pastoral  character  of  their  country.^^ 


'  It  is  said  that  boats  might  de- 
scend the  Jelum  from  the  lake  Wulur, 
a  little  below  Cashmere  (Diet,  of  Gr. 
and  Bom.  Geograph.  vol.  i.  p.  658), 
and  that  Herodotus  may  have  been 
mistaken  about  the  direction  in  which 
the  stream  ran. 

'  Malte-Brnn,  Annales  nonvelles  dea 
Voyages,  tom.  ii.  p.  344,  et  seqq. 

3  Beh.  Inscr.  col.  i.  par.  6 ;  Persep. 
Inscr.  par.  2 ;  Kakhsh-i-Bnstam  Inscr. 
par.  2. 

^  Beh.  Inscr.  coL  ii.  par.  2. 

»  Herod,  iii.  91. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  701,  and  infra,  p.  210. 

^  The  Arachosians  are  placed  by 
Ptolemy  west  of  the  Sarangians  and 
north  of  the  Gedrosians;    they  are 


bounded  on  the  east  by  the  valleT  of 
the  Indus.  There  can  be  little  doabt 
that  their  connftT"  was  the  modem 
Gandahar,  or  the  tract  lying  upon  the 
Arachotus  (Urghandah)  river.  (See 
Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  pp.  156, 157)> 

*  Geog^ph.  vi.  18. 

»  See  Sir.  H.  Bawlinson's  Persian 
Vocabulary,  ad  voc.  Thatagush. 

^  The  region  in  question  is  fonoed 
by  a  fan-like  radiation  of  no  fewer 
than  five  mountain-ranges  from  ft 
point  in  the  great  latitud^iial  cbam  of 
Asia,  a  Uttle  to  the  west  of  CabooL 
The  most  northern  of  these  ranges  ha 
a  direction  from  8.E.E.  to  N.W.W., 
the  most  southern  from  K.N.E  t<> 
S.S.W.    The  Mwrgauh,  fferi^rud^VLd 
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(rr.)  The  Gandariaiis  are  a  yeiy  remarkable  people,  and  held  in 
ancient  times  a  Tery  prominent  position  among  the  tribes  dwelling 
between  India  and  Persia.    All  the  early  Sanscrit  authorities  give 
the  name  of  Sindhu  Gandhdra  to  the  country  lying  upon  the  banks 
of  tlie  Upper  Indna  and  its  tributaries  ere  they  issue  from  the  moun- 
t&be;  ^  and  the  term  Oandhdra  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  Cabool 
ooontiy  in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  geographers,^  down  to  the 
12th  or  13th  centnry  of  our  era.     This  then  appears  to  have  been 
the  pimitive  coautry  of  the  Gandarians,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
thtir  proper  abode  in  the  time  of  Darius,  of  HecataBus,  and  of  Hero- 
dotus.^   Hence,  at  a  Tery  early  date,  they  seem  to  have  sent  out 
oobnies,*  which  accompanied  the  first  Arian  emigrants,  and  settled 
partly  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Sogdiana,  where  we  find  them  as 
Candan,^  partly  in  Khorassan,  where  we  meet  with  a  town  called 


Sdftend,  oocnpy  the  valleyB  between 
tb«  nngee.  Gen.  Ferrier  g^^es  the 
foiknring  description,  of  this  country 
ai  teen  from  the  hig^hest  of  the  ridges, 
tbe  SiahJeohj  which  bonnds  the  vaJ^ey 
of  the  Seri-rvd  on  the  south : — 

"  Standing  actaally  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge  I  felt  an  indefinable 
ssssation  of  admiration  at  the  splen- 
did g^t  ^uown  in  bold  relief  at  my 
f  i?et  There  was  mnch  Tariety  in  the 
zoagnificent  Tiew,  imd  it  was  possible 
to  see  already  the  details  of  it.  In 
tte  horizon,  and  at  thirty  parsangs 
fnxn  ns,  was  the  gprand  peak  of 
Trkalap^  which,  capped  with  its 
etcnal  and  nnchaangmg  snows,  seemed 
to  reach  the  hesTena.  The  high  monn- 
t^ins  which  we  had  crossed  in  onr 
siceot  looked  mere  hillocks  compared 
inti.  the  distant  giant.  The  district 
^e  had  traTersed  between  ns  and 
Snyooi  <nriLs  bat  a  spot  on  the  surface 
cf  the  conntry  spread  out  before  ns ; 
VKi  the  chain  on  which  we  stood 
scretched  £.  and  W.  to  a  distance  that 
exceeded  the  powers  of  vision  to  mea- 
fore.  An  infinity  of  lower  chains 
iJivarged  from  the  principal,  and  (I 
cay  lay)  imperial  range,  decreasing 
gradvally  in  height  towards  the  nort^ 
hsmng  lorely  and  prodactlye  yalleys 
between  them,  with  here  and  there  an 
encampment  of  the  black  tents  of  the 
fiomadio  inhabitaDtSy  and  lozoriant 

TOL.  IV. 


▼erdure  intersected  by  streams  of 
water  shining  in  the  sun  like  threads 
of  silver.  All  this  had  such  animation 
about  it  that  I  felt  riveted  to  the  spot 
bj  the  entrancing  pleasure  of  con- 
templating it."  (Caravan  Journeys, 
p.  238.) 

^  See  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  p. 
131  et  seqq.,  and  his  remarks  in  the 
Asiatic  EliBsearches,  vol.  xv.  p.  103. 
Compare  Lassen's  Indische  Alter, 
thumskunde,  p.  422,  and  his  Memoir 
on  Bactrian  history,  translated  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Journal  (part.  i.  p.  473,  et  seqq.). 

*  As  Beladhori,  Mass'oudi,  Abu  Bi- 
han,  Edrisi,  and  Abulfeda  (see  Sir 
H.  Bawlinson's  Persian  Vocabulary, 
p.  126). 

*  Darius  specially  attaches  the  Gan. 
darians  to  the  Indians,  connecting 
them  also  with  the  Sattagydians  and 
the  Saoans  (supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  487, 
note  ').  HecatsBus  calls  them  UStfos 
'MMf  (Fr.  178),  and  places  the  citj 
Caspapyrus  in  their  country  (Fr.  179). 
Herodotus,  by  uniting  them  (viL  66) 
with  the  Parthians,  Chorasmiaos, 
Sogdians,  and  Baotrians,  seems  to 
give  them  a  northern  rather  than  a 
southern  emplacement. 

*  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  701,  note  *°. 

*  Compare  Ptolem.  G^eograph.  vil2  | 
Plin.  H.  N.  yL  16}  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  2. 
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Oadar.^  In  later  times  a  second  moTement  took  place  on  a  grander 
scale.  The  Gandarians  of  Sindhu  Gandhdra^  pressed  npon  by  the 
Yue-Chi,  a  T&tar  race,  relinqnished  their  ancient  abodes,  and  mi- 
grated westward,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  centniy  of  onr  era,  carrying 
with  them  their  sacred  vessel — the  water-pot  of  Fo — ^regarded  as 
the  most  holy  relic  of  Bnddhism,  which  they  transported  from  the 
Upper  Indns  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Arghandab,^  To  this  new  country 
they  carried  also  their  name,  and  here  it  still  remains  in  the  modem 
Candahdr,  the  appellation  alike  of  the  province  and  the  capital 

The  Ghindarians  seem  to  be  more  properly  regarded  as  an  Indian 
than  as  an  Iranian  tribe.  Hence  the  expression  of  Hecatsus, 
TdM^apat,  'ly9w  i9vosf  and  hence  the  attachment  of  Oandaria  to  India 
in  the  lists  of  Darins.*  So  Strabo  regards  Ghkndaris,  or  Gandaritis, 
as  a  part  of  India ;  ^  and  Ptolemy  includes  the  Gandarue  among  bis 
Indian  nations.'  Their  name  among  the  later  and  less  careful  writers 
became  confused  with  that  of  the  Ghuigaridea,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
country  about  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  ^ — an  additional  proof 
that  their  Indian  connection  was  undoubted.  Like  the  other  hill- 
tribes  of  these  parts,  they  seem  to  have  been  a  warlike  race ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  were  included  among  the  Tfifjiftna  whose 
services  were  retained  by  Mardonius  after  the  retirement  of  Xerxes.' 
It  is  curious  that  they  do  not  appear  among  the  opponents  of  Alex* 
ander,  since  he  must  have  marched  through  their  country  on  his 
way  to  the  Indus. 

(xvi.)  The  Dadicas  are  joined  closely  with  the  Grandarians  bj 
Herodotus,  being  not  only  immediately  attached  to  them  in  the  list 
of  satrapies,^  but  also  united  with  them  under  the  same  commander 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes.^^  No  other  writer  speaks  of  the  Dadics 
under  this  name.  It  has  been  conjectured^^  that  they  are  the 
DaradrsB  of  PtcJlemy,"  who  seem  to  be  the  Derd®  of  Strabo,"  and  the 
Dard89  of  Pliny ;  ^  but  etymological  considerations  forbid  this  iden- 
tification.    Ptolemy    seems  really  to  indicate  the  country  of  the 


*  Isid.  Char.  p.  7  (HndBon).  The 
Persian  form  of  the  name  Gk^ndaria, 
it  mnst  be  remembered,  ie  Qaddjra 
(Beh.  Inaor.  col.  i.  par.  6,  fto.). 

*  See  the  notice  of  this  mig^tion 
in  Sir  H.  Bawlinaon's  Fers.  Yocab. 
p.  127. 

»  Pr.  178. 

*  See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  487,  note  •• 

*  Strab.  XT.  p.  992  and  p.  99& 


•  PtoL  Geograph.  viL  L 
'  Dionys.  Perieg.  1144. 

•  Herod,  viii  113. 

•  Ibid,  iii,  91.  »  Ibid.  vii.  6fi. 
1*  See  Dr.  Smith's   Diet,  of  Greek 

and  Boman  Geography,  ad  too.  Dm- 

OBAV. 

"  Geograph.  yii.  1.         »  Strab.  it. 
"  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  19, 
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DadioB  hy  liis  TatacSn^,  whicli  be  places  in  Drangiana,  towards 
its  noitV^estem  limits.^  Probably  tbej  bad  been  brongbt  by 
emigration  to  this  region  in  tbe  time  of  the  Egyptian  geographer, 
baring  previouBly  dwelt  f  nrther  to  the  east,  perhaps  about  Ohiiznee 
and  the  course  of  tbe  Ghuznee  river,  where  they  would  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  Ghindarians ;  or  at  any  rate  in  some  part  of  the 
Paiopamisns.'  It  is  conjectured  that  the  modem  Tats^  or  Tajiks^ 
who  form  tbe  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population  in  Eastern  Persia, 
ape  tbe  iiiheritors  of  their  name,  and  (possibly)  to  some  extent  their 
descendants.^ 

(xviL)  Tbe  Aparytsd  are,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  distinct  race.  They 
have  been  properly  enough  compared  with  the  Paryetss  of  Ptolemy,* 
whose  name  simply  meant  *'  mountaineers,"  from  the  Zend,  pcmru^ 
Sanscrit,  jparuk^  "a  mountain."'  From  the  connection  of  Hero- 
dotna'  Aparyt»  with  the  Gandarians  and  Sattagydians,'  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  some  part  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosb  range,  a  x>ortion  of  which,  near  the  source  of  the 
Cabool  river,  is  still  called  Kohistan,  or  the  "  mountain  country."  ^ 
But  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  fix  their  exact  seat^  or  to  identify 
them  with  any  particular  tribe  or  nation. 

(xviii.)  Tbe  Caspeiri  do  not  occur  in  the  manuscripts  of  Herodotus, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  reaUy  mentioned  by  him. 
Tbey  are  found  in  Ptolemy  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  about 
tbe  sources  of  the  Hydaspes,  or /eZum  river,"  and  are  therefore  fairly 
identified  with  the  Cashmeerees.^  It  has  been  proposed  to  substi- 
tute their  name  for  that  of  the  Caspians,  in  two  passages  of  Hero- 
dotus;^ and  the  present  translation,  which  follows  the  edition  of 
Gaiaford,  adopts  the  emendation  in  one  instance.^  But  the  altera- 
tion thus  made  is  either  too  much  or  too  little,  for  it  only  removes 


*  Geograph.  vi.  19> 

'  So  WiJson  (An'an.  Antiq.  p.  131). 
'See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Persian 
Tocabnlazy,  p.  172. 

*  Bitter's  Erdkrmde  von  Asien,  voL 
▼^.  p.  98;  B&hr,  ad  loo.,  Ac.  (See 
I^tolian,  Ti.  16.) 

'Hie  nme  root  appears  in  Poro- 
pascisoB  or  ParopanisTis,  and  (perhaps) 
in  Pahcanii  and  PorcetacenL 

•  fierod.  iii.  91. 

'The  river  Cophen  (the  Cabool 
Tirer)  and  the  town  of  the  same  name 
(Hin.  H-  K.   vi.  23)  have  a  similar 


derivation,  Jcuf  in  old  Persian  heing 
BTnonymons  with  parwat,  which  is 
the  Persian  form  of  the  Sanscrit 
paruh^  "  a  mountain." — [H.  C.  E.] 

'  Geograph.  vii.  1. 

*  See  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Boman  Geographj,  ad  voo.  Gas- 

PXIEIA. 

»»  Herod,  iii.  93,  and  vii.  86.  The 
oonjectnre  was  first  made  bj  Beizius 
(Pref.  ad  Herod,  p.  xvi.)* 

^*  In  vii.  86.  It  is  adopted  here  not 
only  by  Gaisford,  bnt  by  Soh&fer, 
Bekker,  B&hr,  and  A.  Matthisa. 
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one  difficulty  to  introduce  another.^  That  there  has  heen  some 
cormption  of  the  text  seems  certain ;  but  very  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  name  which  has  been  introduced  conjectorally. 

(zix.)  The  Indians  included  within  the  Empire  of  Darius  were 
probably  the  inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub,  together  with  those  of  tlie 
lower  valley  of  the  Indus — the  country  now  known  as  Scinde.-  li 
is  impossible  to  fix  their  boundaries  with  exactness.  They  seem  to 
have  been  enclosed  upon  the  north  by  the  Gandanans,^  on  the  west 
by  the  Pactyans,  Arachosians,  and  Gedrosians,  on  the  east  by  the 
great  Indian  desert,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea.^  They  were  a 
warlike  race  in  the  time  of  Darius/  who  forcibly  brought  them 
under  the  Persian  sway ;  ^  and  they  maintained  the  same  character 
down  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  who  found  in  the  native  prince 
of  these  parts  (Poms)  and  his  men,  the  enemy  whom  he  had  most 
difficulty  in  conquering  J  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  belonged 
to  the  true  Arian  or  Sanscritic  stock,  to  which  alone  the  name  of 
Indian  (Hindoo)  properly  attaches. 

(xx.)  The  Paricanians  ai*e  very  difficult  to  locate.  It  has  been 
customary  to  identify  them  with  the  Gedrosians  of  later  times,^  on 
the  notion  that  their  name  connects  them  with  the  capital  city  of 
that  people,  which  is  called  Pura  {no6pa)  by  Axrian.^     Bat  the 


^  The  double  mention  of  Oaspii 
among  the  nations  which  famished 
cavalry  is  the  difficulty  which  is  re- 
moved by  the  snbstitntion  of  Gaspeiri 
for  Caspii  in  the  second  passage.  But 
if  we  make  this  snbstitntion,  we  read 
that,  "  the  Caspeirian  horsemen  were 
armed  emactly  (u  their  footf*  when  no 
mention  at  all  has  been  made  of  their 
foot  previonsly.  To  meet  this  it  has 
been  proposed  to  insert  Gaspeiri  in 
the  lacuna  at  the  beg^inning  of  vii.  76 
(Bilhr  ad  Herod,  yii.  86).  Bat  their 
introduction  in  that  place  among  the 
fiations  qf  Asia  Minor  is  quite  inad- 
missible. 

*  This  18  perhaps  doubtful,  and  is 
not  expressed  on  the  map  of  the 
Satrapies  by  Mons.  G.  Kiiller,  which 
accompanies  these  volumes ;  but  my 
own  convictions  are  in  its  favour.  I 
think  it  follows  from  the  descent  of 
the  Indus  by  Soylax  and  the  continued 
use  of  the  ocean  and  river  as  a  line  of 


communication  with  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces (Herod,  iv.  44).  The  stream 
could  not  have  been  safely  uaed  n&til 
the  tribes  which  dwelt  along  its  banks 
were  subjugated. 

'  This,  again,  is  not  expressed  on 
the  map.  The  QandharaSf  howeTer, 
of  the  Hindoo  writers  extend  across 
the  Upper  Punjaub  to  Gaahmere  (Wil* 
son's  Arian.  Antiq.  p.  131). 

^  For  a  descriptign  of  the  Ponjanb 
and  the  Indus  vskUey,  vide  supra,  vol  L 
pp.  559,  560). 

^  This  is  shown  by  their  being  ini 
eluded  among  the  troops  selected  by 
Mardonius  (Herod,  -viii.  113). 

'  Herod,  iv.  44.  Compare  the  id 
Boriptions  of  Darius  at  Behistun  and 
at  Fersepolis  (voL  iL  p.  403,  note  *). 

^  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  v.  13.19. 

"  Bennell's  Geography  of  Hood 
p.  303 ;  Blihr  ad  Herod,  iii.  94 

'  Exped.  Alex.  vi.  24b 
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Tesembknce  on.  -wliich  tliis  theory  is  bnilt,  slight  in  itself,  becomes 
wholly  TaLneleaa  ^wlien  we  find  reason  to  believe  that  Pnra  is  not 
Teally  a  proper  name  at  all,  bnt  merely  the  native  word  for  ^'  a  town," 
whicli  appears  in.  the  terminations  of  Cawnpoor,  Nagpoor,  Bhnrt- 
poor,  jtc  The  Paricanians  seem  to  have  had  a  city,  Farican^, 
which  WBS  known  to  Hecatrans,^  and  which  may  perhaps  be  denoted  ' 
by  ParuBa  in  the  Pentingerian  Table;*  but  we  have  no  sufficient 
means  for  determining  its  site.  Oar  data  do  not  really  allow  ns  to 
say  more  with  any  confidence,  than  that  the  Paricanians  mnst  have 
inliahxted  a  region  in  close  proximity  to  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia;' 
or  in  other  words,  mnst  have  been  included  within  the  country  now 
kiiown  as  Beloochistan. 

(xzL)  The  Ethiopians  of  Asia,  as  Bennell  saw  long  ago,*  must 

represent  the  inhabitants  of  the  ** south-eastern  angle"  of  the 

empire — ^the  tract  intervening  between  Eastern  Persia,  or  Carmania, 

and  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.      Here  alone,  out  of  India,  would 

abaolnte  blacks  ^  be  found ;  and  to  this  country,  and  the  region  in 

immediate  contact  with  it,  the  name  of  Ethiopia  seems  to  have  been 

attached  in  Grecian  legend  from  a  Tery  high  antiquity.*     The 

reaaons    have  been  already  enumerated,^  which  make  it  in  the 

highest  degree  probable  that  a  homogeneous  people  was  originally 

spread  along  the  entire  coast  from  the  modem  Abyssinia  to  the 

Indus.      This  Cushite  race,  which  probably  advanced  from  the 

shore  deep  into  the  continent^  was  at  a  later  date  encroached  upon 

by  the  more  energetic  and  expansive  Arians,  who  in  the  region  in 

qnestion  seem  to  have  continually  pressed  it  back,  till  it  was  once 

more  almost  confined  to  the  sea-board.    From  this  race,  however,  the 

whole  tract  east  of  Kerman  (Carmania)  was,  as  late  as  the  time  of 


^  Fr.  180.    TlaptKimii  v^Ais  Utpffuc/i. 

'  Segment.  & 

*  Since  ihey  ir^re  contained  in  tbe 
^Kme  aatnpj  (Herod.  iiL  94).  It  is 
not  uzq>robable  that  in  the  term  Parim 
canii  we  hare  an  eqaivalent  of  A-pary. 
tae,  Pasry.0tBB,  Pore-taoeni,  &c^  i.e,  a 
term  of  Arian  origin,  merely  signi- 
fybtg  **  mountaineer."  Perhape,  then, 
tha  Pm<»nian8,  are  the  Arian  as  dis- 
tingnisbed  from  the  Cushite  inhabi- 
tants of  Beloochistan,  standing  to 
these  last  as  the  BeUochees  now  stand 
to  the  Srah4)os,  Being  the  stronger 
people  they  wonld  hold  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior,  where  cultiva- 


tion is  possible  and  springs  of  water 
abound,  leaving  to  the  weaker  Cushites 
the  parched  coast  and  the  many  arid 
plains.  A  somewhat  similar  distribn- 
tion  of  the  Belooohees  and  Brahooe  is 
even  now  found. 

^  Gteography  of  Herodotus,  p.  803. 

'  The  Belooohees  of  the  interior  are 
of  an  olive  complexion  (Ferrier, 
p.  433) ;  but  those  along  the  coast  are 
nearly  black. 

*  Cf.  Horn.  Od.  i.  28,  24 ;  and  com- 
pare  the  traditions  concerning  Mem- 
non  (supra,  voL  iii.  p.  212,  note  *). 

7  Supra,  vol.  L  p.  675,  notes'  and ' 
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tlie  Sassanian  princes,  called  Kuswn  ;  ^  and  they  probably  constitute 
in  some  measnre  the  stock  from  whicb  the  Brahui  division  of  tlie 
Belooch  nation  is  descended.*  The  absence  of  any  mention  of 
Ethiopians  in  these  parts  by  the  bnlk  of  the  later  geographers,  is 
perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  division  of  the  nation  into  tribes, 
and  the  prevalence  of  tribe-names — Qedrosi,  OriteB,  Arbii,*  See- 
over  the  general  ethnic  title. 

The  ancient  country  of  the  Ethiopians  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  modem  Beloochistan,  which  extends  from  tbe 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Helmend,  and  from  Cape  Josh  to  KuTTO^he, 
The  general  character  of  this  tract  has  been  already  given.^  As  it 
is  chiefly  rock  and  sandy  desert,  it  can  never  have  been  more  than 
scantily  peopled ;  and  accordingly  we  hear  but  little  of  its  inha- 
bitants, who  seem  to  have  been  (at  least  towards  the  coast)  a  weak 
race,  living  on  flsh,^  and  content  to  g^ve  themselves  up  at  the  first 
summons  of  an  invader.^ 

4.  The  northern  tribes  not  included  in  the  above  summaiy 
consist  of  those  which  either  skirted  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  or  else  intervened  between  that  sea  and  the  eastern  limit 
of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  comprised  in  three  satrapies,  the 
eleventh,  the  eighteenth,  and  the  nineteenth;^  and  were  in 
number  thirteen,  viz.,  the  Moschi,  the  Tibareni,  the  Macr5nes,  the 
Mosynoeci,  the  Mares,  the  Colchi,  the  Sapeires,  the  Alarodii,  the 
Matieni,  the  Caspii,  the  Pausics,  the  Pantimathi,  and  the  DareitsB. 
These  tribes  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  obscure ;  bat  in 


1  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinaon'B  Earlj 
HiBtory  of  Babylonia  (As.  Soo.  Jonrxu 
vol.  ZY.  part  iL  p.  233). 

'  The  Braihoos  are  said  to  have 
migrated,  at  a  comparatively  recent 
time,  from  Arabia  to  Mehran  (ibid.) ; 
but,  if  this  be  true,  they  were  pro- 
bably drawn  thither  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  would  find  it  inhabited  by  a 
kindred  race.  The  Brahni  dialect  is 
Soythic  or  Taranian,  while  that  of  the 
Beloocheea  is  Arian  (see  Mr.  Seymour's 
note  in  Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys, 
p.  431). 

^  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  (Vocabulary, 
pp.  138, 139)  haa  shown  gprounds  for 
connecting  the  Gledrosi  with  the 
Cadusii  or  Gadrusi  (Flin.  H.  N.  vi.  23), 
whose  Scythio   character   is   nearly 


certain  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  761,  762;  Ar- 
rian,  Bxp.  Alex.  iiL  8  and  19,  &c). 
The  descriptive  term  Ichthjophagi 
was  also  used  to  designate  the  tribes 
of  the  coast  between  the  Orite  ao<i 
Carmania  (Strab.  iL  p.  173;  z^- 
p.  1021 ;  Nearch.  BarapL  p.  17;  Asra- 
tharo.  de  Rub.  Mar.  p.  27 ;  ?lin<  H. 
N.  vi.  28 ;  Solin.  c  57,  Ac.). 

^  Supra,  voL  i.  Essay  ix.  pp.  654  and 
557. 

^  Nearch.  Parapl.  1.  s.  c 

*  Arrian,  Exp.  AL  vi.  22.  (Compare 
Q.  Gurtius,  ix.  x.  §  5.  Alexander's 
losses  in  tlds  oountzy  were  caused  bj 
its  want  of  resources,  not  by  tbe 
strength  or  valour  of  its  inhabitaoti 
(Arrian,  vi.  25,  26). 

•f  Herod,  iii.  92  and  94. 
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general  it  will  be  found  that  we  can  locate  tliem  without  much 
difficulty. 

(L)  The  MoBchi  adjoined  upon  Colchis,^  whicli,  according  to  one 
Tiew,  was  included  in  the  Moschian  territory.*  They  appear  to 
haie  inhabited  the  mountain  district  about  Elars  and  Erzeroum — 
tbe  UoaxuA  S^  of  Strabo.^  In  this  remote  locality  very  little  is 
known  of  them ;  but  still  they  are  a  race  of  considerable  importance, 
which  has  played  no  undistinguished  part  in  the  world's  history. 
Thsj  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of 
Heshech  (^l^j^^  and  occur  as  Mtukai^  in  many  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  In  the  flourishing  period  of  Assyria  they  were  the 
principal  people  of  Northern  Syria,  Taurus,  and  Cappadocia ;  and 
in  this  last-named  place  their  name  long  continued  in  the  appella- 
tion of  the  city  Mazaca^  which  was  the  capital  of  the  province.^ 
The  gr^  Arian  invasion  which  introduced  the  Cappadocians  into 
these  parts,  about  B.O.  700-650,'  seems  to  have  driven  them  north- 
ward into  the  country  immediately  below  the  Caucasus,  and  perhaps 
across  the  Caucasus  into  the  steppes.  At  any  rate  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  tbey  ultimately  found  a  refuge  in  the  steppe  country, 
where  th^  became  known  as  Muskovs,  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
old  capital  of  Russia.^ 

According  to  the  Mosaic  genealogy,  the  Moschi  were  descendants 
of  Japhet^  Their  ethnic  character,  however,  is  not  Indo-European 
but  Toraniaiu     This  is  apparent  from  the  names  of  the  Moschian 


'  Str&b.  xL  p.  726.     ol  rii  Mi9pt9ar 

^p^ovs,  tlra  ZvyoiSf  ttra  *Hyi6xovs, 
(•T8  Kcpv^ot  Kcd  ifl6<rxws  Kid  iUKx"^^^' 
Compare  Hin.  H.  N.  vi.  10. 

'StiBb.  zi.  p.  728  (vide  snpra, 
^l  I  p.  535,  note  *).  Hecatsens  on  the 
other  band  called  the  Moschi  "  a  Gol- 
chiaa  people"  (j^os  Ki\x»y»  Fr. 
188). 

|Ibid.  ii.  p.  90;  xi.  p.  726,  Ac. 
1^7  (L  I.  a)  places  the  Koschi  on 
tbe  liyer  Ibema,  an  affluent  of  the 
Cyriu  (Kw) :  Scylaz  shows,  bj  his 
oBunion  of  Uiem,  that  they  did  not 
mch  the  coast. 

*  Fs.  cxz.  5 :  Ezek.  xzvii.  18 ;  zzzii. 
2B;  xxrviii.  2 ;  zxxuc.  1,  &o. 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud*  i.  6 ;  Hos. 
CkoreiLi  13. 

*  8tnb.  ziv.  p.  948. 


'Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  677-679. 

•  Ibid.  p.  676,  note  «. 

*  Gen.  z.  2.  We  need  not  be  snr. 
prised  at  finding  Turanians  among  the 
descendants  of  Shem  and  Japhet. 
**  The  whole  earth  was  of  one  speech 
and  one  language "  till  the  time  of 
Peleg  (cf.  Gen.  zi.  1  with  z.  25)  ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  form  of  speech  was  Turanian. 
The  form  which  we  call  Semitic  was 
developed  among  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  but  was  not  adopted  by  all  of 
them,  while  it  was  adopted  by  some 
Hamites,  for  instance,  the  later  Baby- 
lonians. Similarly  the  Indo-European 
type  of  speech  was  developed  among 
the  descendants  of  Japhet ;  but  some 
had  separated  from  the  rest  before  it 
was  formed,  and  these  continued  Tn* 
ranian. 
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kings  in  the  ABsyrian  irecords,^  and  otHerwise  is  in  accordance  with 
what  we  know  of  the  people.  Thej  seem  to  have  formed  the  sab- 
stratnm  of  the  population  in  Cappadocia  down  to  classical  times, 
and  gave  it  that  '*  semi-barbarons  "  character  which  has  been  noticed 
as  belonging  to  it.^  They  '*  traded  in  the  persons  of  men  "  '  with 
the  Tynans,  probably  selling  their  own  children  for  exportation. 
Their  "  wooden  helmets,"  "  short  spears,"  and ."  small  shields,"  * 
indicate  the  low  condition  of  the  mechanical  arts  among  them  in 
the  time  of  Darins.  At  one  time,  in  conjunction  with  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Tibareni,  they  appear  to  have  kept  the  inhabitants  of 
Syria  and  Meso{>otamia  in  continual  dread  of  their  ravages;^  bat 
the  establishment  of  the  Median,  and  afterwards  of  the  PersiaD 
power,  over  the  whole  tract  within  the  Caucasus,  brought  these 
incursions  to  an  end,  and  reduced  the  Moschi  to  the  condition  of  a 
subject  people.  After  a  short  term  of  submission  they  seem  to  hare 
shaken  ofE  the  yoke ; '  but  they  never  again  became  formidable  in 
this  part  of  Asia.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  had  probably  crossed  the 
Caucasus,  and  found  a  home  in  some  quiet  portion  of  the  illimitable 
steppe  region. 

(ii.)  The  Tibareni  are  commonly  united  with  the  Moschi,^  and 
they  were  undoubtedly  of  the  same  race."  Moreover,  the  two 
people  had  once  been  close  neighbours ;  ^  but  in  the  time  of  Darias 
it  is  probable  that  their  territories  were  separated  by  those  of  two 
interjacent  tribes — ^the  Mosynoeci  and  the  Macrdnes.^^  The  Tibsfeni 
occupied  a  small  tract  upon  the  coast,  lying  about  the  Greek  dij 
Cotyora,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  modem  Ordou,^  It  was 
little  more  than  two  days'  journey  across,"  and  appears  to  have 


^  Sapra,  vol.  i.  p.  678. 

'  Heeren's  Asiatio  NatioDB,  voL  L 
p.  119,  E.  T. 

»  Ezek.  xxyii.  13.     *  Herod,  vii.  78. 

'  Ezek.  ohs.  xxzyiii.  and  xxxiz. 

*  This  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (tii.  vui.  §  25), 
where  we  find  that  aU  the  tribes  in 
this  quarter  had  become  independent. 
The  Moschi,  indeed,  are  not  mentioned ; 
but  this  is  beoanse  the  Greeks  had  not 
crossed  their  territory.  They  can, 
however,  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
continued  subject,  when  the  Tibareni, 
the  Chalybes,  the  Hacrftnes,  and  the 
Mosynoeci  had  regained  their  freedom. 

'Herod,  iii.  94;   vii.  78;  Strab.u. 


p.  766,  Ac.  They  were  not  only  joined 
in  one  satrapy,  but  they  fought  nnder 
one  leader  in  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

'  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  676. 

*  When  they  dwelt  in  lower  Cspps- 
docia.    See  vol.  i.  p.  199,  note  *. 

'•  Cf.  Xen.  Anab.  v.  v.  §  1 ;  Scylix, 
Peripl.  p.  79 ;  Plin,  H.  N.  vi.  4^  4c 

"  See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  toL  L 
p.  267.  According  to  Mr.  Aioswortlit 
however  (Travels  in  the  Track  of  the 
Ten  Thoosand,  p.  204),  CctyoniBPfr. 
shemhah,  between  Ckpe  Jasovn  sad 
Ordou, 

>^  Xenophon  reached  Cotyors  after 
a  two  days*  march  through  the  conntiy 
of  the  Tibareni  (Anab.  L  a  a).  It  can 
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been  boonded  on  the  one  side  by  the  river  Melanthius  (the  Melet 
Imak^uid.  on  the  other  by  the  spur  thrown  ont  from  the  coast  range 
which  fonns  the  promontory  known  as  Gape  Yasoun  (Jasonium). 
loJand  thej  may  have  extended  to  some  distance  along  the  range 
(I^uyadres),^  hut  probably  not  beyond  the  89th  degree  of  longitude. 
^  most  Talnable  portion  of  their  country  was  the  coast  tract, 
which  ma  a  low  plain,  well  watered  by  a  number  of  streams,  and 
%hlj  productive.* 

The  Tibareni  who  always  accompany  the  Moschi  in  Herodotus,' 

are  fairly  enough  identified  with  the  Tu^lai  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 

twns,  and  the  Tubal  (^?^)  of  Scripture,*  who  have  a  similar  close 

ccmnectiozL  with  the  Muakai  or  Meshech.     They  are  first  found  in 

lower  Cappadoda,  on  the  southern  flanks  of  Taurus,'^  where  they 

appear  as  a  number  of  petty  tribes  xmder  the  government  of  separate 

chiefs,*  and  offer  a  weak  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian 

moiiarchs.    It  may  be  gathered  from  Ezekiel  that  about  this  time 

thej  sometimed  joined  with  the  Moschi  in  the  raids  which  that 

people  made  in  Syria ;  ^  but  their  power  constantly  diminished,  and 

thej  were  gradually  pushed  back  to  the  north,  till   at  last  they 

^onnd  a  refuge  in  the  comer  which  they  occupy  throughout  the 

classic  times.    They  are  stated  by  a  Scholiast  to  have  been  a  Scythian 

people;^  and  it  is  probable  that  they  came  of  the  same  stock  with 

the  HoBchi,  whose  Turanian  character  has  been  proved  already. 

Their  manners,  however,  were  of  a  more  gentle  type  than  those  of 

niost  Scythic  nations ;  they  received  the  Ten  Thousand  hospitably 

oa  their  return  from  Cunaza ;  •  and  they  were  generally  reported  to 


^e  extended  but  very  little  farther 
^  ^  weit,  as  the  Jasonian  promon- 
^7  WM  in  the  territory  of  the 
t-Wrbes  (ScyUtt,  PeripL  p.  80). 

This  is  indicated  by  Strabo,  who 
°>^efl  the  Moachian  and  Colchian 
Biojntainfi  rxm  on  to  the  Tibareni  (xi. 
?•  '66),  and  speaks  of  these  last  as 
l"nga6o«Phamacia  (xii.  p.  795). 

'  Hence  the  wish  of  the  Ten  Thon- 
^  to  phmder  it  (Xen.  Anab.  1.  s.  c). 
Hr.  Haznilton  describes  the  monntains 
^  re<^ing  from  the  shore  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Cotyora  (Ordou),  and 
the  coimtiy  between  their  base  and 
"^  sea  as  becoming  "less  hilly  and 
^»ffe  cnltivEted  "  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
p-  266;  compare    Xenophon's   x'^P^ 


iroXh  wt9tytn'4pa).  He  croBses  here  "  an 
allaTial  and  highly  prodnctive  plain/' 
where  "  many  herds  of  cattle  were 
grazing."  (Compare  the  irokiffriyts 
Tifiofmyoi  of  Dionysins,  1.  767.)  Three 
streams,  the  Durma  8u,  the  Melet 
Irmak,  and  "another  smaller  and 
winding  stream,"  water  this  region, 
which  is  chiefly  caltiyated  in  rice  and 
mulberries, 

*  Herod,  iii.  94 ;  vii.  78. 

^  Gen.  z.  2 ;  Ezek.  xzTii.  13,  Ac. 

*  Snpra,  vol.  i.  p.  199,  note  '. 

*  Ibid.  p.  469,  note  '. 

'  Ezek.  xzzyiii.  11, 12,  fto. 

»  Schol.  ad  ApolL  Bhod.  ii  1010. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  y.  §  2. 
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addict  tHemselves  to  sports  and  laughter,  finding  therein  their  greatest 
happiness.^ 

(iii.)  The  Macrdnes  of  Herodotus  are  probably  the  Macrocephali 
of  other  writers.^  Their  real  name  appears  to  have  been  Sanni,' 
or  rather  Tzani;^  bnt  from  a  cnstom  prevalent  amongst  tbem  of 
artificially  elongating  the  head,  they  received  from  the  Greeks  the 
designations  by  which  they  were  most  commonly  known.*  Their 
country  was  a  portion  of  the  coast  abont  Trapezns ;  ^  together  with 
an  inland  tract  south  of  the  Becheiri,^  who  held  the  district  near 
Bhizns  ^  (the  modem  RizeK).  According  to  Herodotus  they  prac- 
tised the  rite  of  cireumcision,*  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Golchians,  who  were  not  confined  to  the  country  about  the  Ph&sis, 
but  dwelt  also  in  other  parts  of  this  mountain-region.^^  Their 
manners  are  said  to  have  been  less  savage  than  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  MosynoBci,  but  still  sufficiently  uncivilised.^^  Herodotus 
relates  that  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  they  had  the  same  equipment  as 
the  Tibareni  and  Moschi — ^wooden  helmets,  small  shields,  and  short 
spears.^'  Xenophon  adds  to  this  that  their  shields  were  of  wicker- 
work,  and  that  their  garments  were  made  of  hair.^^  Like  the  other 
tribes  in  these  parts,  their  subjection  to  the  Persians  was  of  brief 
duration.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  they  were  independent;^*  bat 
they  appear  to  have  &Jlen  under  the  yoke  of  the  kings  of  Pontus, 
and  frem  them  to  have  passed  under  the  Romans.    Justinian  con- 


1  Eplior.  Fr.  82  ;  Scynm.  Ch.  Ft. 
177, 180;  Pomp.  KeL  i.  21. 

'  Dr.  Sohmitz  rejects  this  identifi- 
cation (Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Geo- 
graphy, YoL  it  p.  241)  because  Fliny 
(H.  N.  tL  4)  distingnisheB  between 
the  twa  Bnt  very  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  Pliny's  distinctions. 
The  Scholiast  on  Apollonins  Bhodias 
(i.  1024)  identifies  the  two  names; 
and  a  comparison  of  Xenophon  (Anab. 
iv.  8)  with  Scylax  (PeripL  p.  79) 
seems  to  show  that  the  Macrftnes  of 
the  one  and  the  Macrocephali  of  the 
other  occnpied  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  tract.  Except  Pliny  no 
writer  recog^ses  the  two  tribes  as 
distinct. 

'  Hecatoms,  Fr.  191;  Strab.  zii. 
p.  795;  Eostath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  766; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc  Midrpwrcr.  Pliny 
again  distinguishes  the  two  (L  s.  c), 
bnt  probably  without  reason.    Airian 


(PeripL  P.  E.  p.  123)  professes  his 
belief  that  the  Dril»  of  Xenopbcm 
(Anab.  v.  2)  were  Sanni ;  bnt  in  this 
he  stands  alone,  and  indeed  he  evi- 
dently pnts  forward  the  Tiew  ss  a 
mere  conjecture. 

^  Enstath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  L  s.  c 
Compare  Amm.  Marc.  xxr.  1,  where 
the  form  Zani  is  nsed. 

'Hippocrat.  de  A6re,  AqiiB»  et 
Locis,  c  35 ;  Stiab.  xi.  p.  758. 

^  Scylax,  Feripl.  p.  78l 

'  Eastath.  L  s.  c 

^  Scylax,  1.  8.  o. 

•  Herod,  ii.  104. 

^  See  Xen.  Anab.  !▼.  8. 

^^  Pomp.  MeL  L  21.  "  Deinde  minof 
feri,  vemm  et  hi  incnltis  moribw 
Macrocephali,  Bechiri,  Bnxeri."         1 

"  Herod.  Tii.  78.  ' 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  viii.  §  8. 

14  Ibid.  VII.  Yiii.  §  25.  I 
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verted  them  to  Chrisiiamty,^  which  religion  their  descendants  seem 
still  to  retain  in  a  mde  form,  together  with  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
ft  relic  of  their  old  religion.' 

(iy.)  The  Mosjnoeci,  or  Mosyni,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,' 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  wooden  towers 
(jii^wts)  in  which  they  made  their  abode.^    It  would  seem  there- 
fore that  their  real  ethnic  title  has  not  come  down  to  ns.     They 
iubbited  the  tract  of  coast  between  the  Tibareni  and  the  Macr6nes 
or  Macrocephali,^  beginning  a  little  west  of  Cerasns  ®  (marked  by 
the  Kerasoun  Dere  Su  '^),  and  extending  beyond  Choerades  ®  or  Phar- 
nacia,  the  modem  Kerasunt.     This  is  a  rich  and  beautifnlly  wooded 
tixt,  consisting  of  a  series  of  spurs  from  the  range  of  Paryadres, 
betveen  which  are   deep   gorges^   containing   clear  and  copious 
streams,  and  expanding  at  the  coast  into  small  plains  of  great  fer- 
tility.^   The  manners  of    the  MosyncBci  were  very  peculiar,  and 
attracted  much  remark  from  the  classic  writers.^^     They  were  the 
mdest  and  most  uncivilized  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia. 
Thej  tattooed  their  bodies  and  dyed  them  with  colours ;  they  utterly 
disregarded  all  decency ;  in  war  they  cut  ofE  the  heads  of  their  slain 
enemies,  and  carried  them  about  amidst  dances  and  songs.     They 
dwelt  in  wooden  towers,  and  sometimes  in  trees,  whence  they 
poonced  down  upon  the  unwary  traveller.     They  are  said  to  have 


'  Frooop.  de  w£d.  Just.  iii.  6,  Ac 
'Mr.  Hamilton  obBerves  that  the 
mhabHantB  of  the  moimtainoas  region 
Moth  of  Trebizond  are  a  remarkable 
people.  They  are  in  reality  Christians, 
bai  profess  Mabometanism,  submit  to 
JO  circomcised,  attend  mosques,  and 
practiie  all  the  other  ceremonies  en- 
joizLed  by  the  Mahometan  reh'gion. 
fie  thinks  it  probable  that  they  are 
the  descendants  and  representatives 
c>f  the  ancient  Haorones,  and  that, 
although  they  are  not  aware  of  it 
thfemselres,  their  circumcision  is  in 
r^^tythe  oontinnance  of  an  ancient 
vage,  and  not  derived  from  the  Ma- 
hocnetans  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  240). 

*  Cf.  ScylaZy  Peripl.  p.  79,  who  nses 
both  terms ;  Kic.  Dam.  Fr.  126 ;  Plin. 
H.X.VL4;  Q.Cnrt.vi.4;  TibulL  IV. 
i-^e,  Ac. 

*  Strab.  zii.  p.  795;  Enstath.  ad 
Dk»y«.  Per.  766,  Ao. 

'  Scjlax,  L  a.  o-     Xenophon  inter- 


poses some  Ghalybes  between  tke 
Mosynceci  and  the  Tibareni  (An.  v. 
V.  §  1)  ;  bnt  he  admits  that  they  were 
subject  to  the  Mosynceci.  HecateBos, 
like  Soylax,  placed  the  Mosynceci 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
Tibareni  (Fr.  193).    So  Pliny,  1.  s.  c. 

•  Xen.  An.  v.  iv.  §  1,  2. 

'  See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
p.  250. 

•  Scylaz,  Peripl.  1.  s.  o. 

•  Cf.  Xen.  An.  v.  iv.  §  31.  The 
villagers  on  either  side  of  the  gorges 
coald  commtmicate  by  shonts,  when 
their  villages  were  eight  or  nine  miles 
distant  by  the  road— oi^rwf  {n^\^  re 

'*  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  voL  i.  pp. 
251-266. 

"  The  earliest  extant  description  is 
that  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  v.  4) ;  bat  he 
evidently  considers  himself  to  be 
describing  what  the  Greeks  generally 
knew  (see  espeoially  §  26).    Probably 
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lived  nnder  cHief s  of  their  own  choice,  who  were  maiiitained  at  the 
pablic  expense  in  towers  placed  on  the  most  elevated  point  within 
the  villages,  which  towers  they  were  not  allowed  to  quit  for  a 
moment  during  the  whole  coarse  of  their  lives.  In  general  the 
commands  of  the  chiefs  were  implicitly  obeyed;  bnt  if  thej  dis- 
pleased their  subjects,  food  was^  no  longer  supplied  to  them,  and  in 
this  way  they  were  starved  to  death.  Eye,  filberts,  salt  fish,  and  a 
rough  wine,  constituted  the  common  food  of  the  people;  and  on 
this  diet  they  throve  so  well  that,  according  to  Xenophon,^  the 
children  of  the  richer  men  among  them  were  very  nearly  as  broad 
as  they  were  high.  The  Mosynoeci  used  canoes  capable  of  canying 
three  men.  Their  arms,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,*  were  leathern 
helmets,  wicker  shields  covered  with  ox-hide  and  shaped  like  an 
ivy-leaf,  heavy  spears  nine  feet  long  with  a  knob  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  shaft,  and  steel  battle-axes.  They  were  brave  and  warlike; 
had  recovered  their  independence  before  they  were  visited  bj 
Xenophon,*  and  probably  maintained  it  to  the  time  of  the  great 
Mithridates,*  after  which  they  passed  under  the  Romans. 

(v.)  The  Mares  are  a  very  obscure  tribe.  They  are  noticed  only 
by  Herodotus  and  Hecataaus.  Hecataaus  said  that  they  adjoined 
the  MosyncBci.^  Herodotus  attaches  them  to  the  Mosynoeci  in  one 
place,^  in  another  to  the  Colchians.^  Perhaps  the  Colchians  intended 
are  those  placed  by  Xenophon  in  the  mountains  between  the  Ma- 
crAnes  and  the  Mosynoeci,®  who  appear  to  have  been  a  detached 
body  dwelling  quite  separate  from  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
upon  the  Phasis.  If  this  be  allowed,  we  may  locate  the  Mares  in 
the  Paryadres  range,  about  long.  89^  As  they  are  omitted  by 
Scylax,  it  would  seem  that  they  did  not  reach  the  coast. 

(vi.)  The  Colchians  appear  to  have  been  in  part  independent, 
in  part  subject  to  Persia.  Their  true  home  was  evidently  that 
tract  of  country  about  the  river  Phasis,  where,  according  to  the 


HeoateeaB  had  given  an  account  of 
them.  The  later  wriien  add  little  to 
Xenophon.  See  Ephor.  Fr.  81 ;  Strab. 
zii.  p.  795 ;  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  126 ;  Mela, 
i.  21  ;  Died.  Sic.  zIt.  80 ;  Scymn.  Gh. 
Ft.  162.172;  Dionys.  Per.  766,  767; 
Enstath.  ad  ennd. ;  ApoUon.  Bhod.  il. 
1015.1030. 

*  Xen.  An.v.  iv.  §  32. 

*  Ibid.  iv.   §   12,  13.      HerodotuB 
gives  .them  the  same  anns   as   the 


MoBohi  (viL  78). 

*  Xen.  An.  Tti.  viii.  §  2S. 

^  None  of  these  noiihem  tribes  weie 
present  at  Arbela  (see  Axzian,  £zp* 
Al.  iii.  8). 

»  Fp.  192L 

•  Herod.  iiL  94. 
»  Ibid.  vii.  79. 

"  Anab.  it.  TiiL  §  9,  et.  seqq  a&d 

YII.  Yiii.  §  26. 
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veU-known  stoiy,^  they  were  settled  by  the  great  Egyptian  con- 
qoeror,  Sesostria.     Here  they  first  became  known  to  the  commercial 
Greeks,  whose  early  traffic  in  this  quarter  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  poetic  legend  of  the  Argonauts.     The  limits  of  Colchis  varied 
at  differrat  times ;  but  the  natural  bounds  were  never  greatly  de- 
parted frtna.    They  were  the  Euxine  on  the  east,  the  Caucasus  on 
the  nortii,  the  mountain-range  ^  which  forms  the  watershed  between 
tlie  Phasis  (Bton)  and  the  Cyrus  {Kur)  on  the  east,  and  the  high 
ground  between  Baioum  and  Kcurs  (the  Moschian  mountains)  on  the 
south.'    This  country,  which  includes  the  modem  Mingrelia  and 
haeretia,  together  with  a  portion  of    Gouriel,  is  picturesque  and 
well  wooded,^  abounding  with  streams  and  game.^     Occasionally  it 
is  direisified  with  rich  plains,  especially  at  the  mouths  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  succession  of  valleys  and 
▼ooded  heights.^    The  Colchians  also  possessed,  besides  this  region, 
a  fnrtlier  tract  situated  more  to  the  west,  in  the  mountain  country 
ftbore  Trapezus,  or  Trebizond.     Here  they  were  found  by  Xenophon,^ 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mosynoeci;  and  hence  perhaps 
came  the  Colchian  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.® 
The  northern  Colchians  were  independent  of  Persia,  not  being  in- 
cluded in  any  satrapy,  and  only  paying  every  fourth  year  a  tribute 
of  100  boys  and  100  maidens.^ 

The  most  interesting  question  connected  with  the  Colchians  is 
that  of  their  nationality.     They  were  a  black  race  ^  dwelling  in  the 


'EeR)d.S.  104;  DiocL  Sia  L  28; 
Dianys.  Per.  689,  Ac 

'  This  range  is  said  to  attain  an 
deration  of  6000  feet  (Geograph. 
Joonal,  ToL  iii.  p.  38). 

'  See  Stiab.  zL  pp.  729, 730 ;  Scyiaz, 
PeripL  pp.  77,  78;  Plin.  vi.  5,  &c 
Ptolemy,  however  (v.  10),  makes  the 
Pbaais  the  sonthem  boundary. 

*  Woods  of  oak  and  beech  clothe 
the  moimtams  ;  Tines  are  ooltivated^ 
The  flat  TaHey  of  the  Bion,  which 
begins  12  miles  below  Kntais,  is  fertile, 
bat  liable  to  floods.  The  whole  dis- 
trict  is  veTf  unhealthy  (Geograph* 
Jonra.  ToL  iii.  pp.  84,  85). 

'  ThepheaoBJit  ((^pm  ^wruvSs)  was 
introdnoed  into  Europe  from  this 
Rgion,  and  derived  firam  the  riyer 
iWis  the  name  which  has  now  passed 


into  all   the    languages   of   modem 
Enrope. 

•  Bee  Geograph.  Jonm.  L  b.  o.,  and 
compare  Strab.  zi.  p.  729. 

^  Anab.  v.  8,  4. 

•  Herod,  vii  79.  Their  dose  con- 
nection with  the  Mares,  who  were  also 
neighbonrs  of  the  Mosynoooi  (Hecat. 
Fr.  192),  favonrs  this  view.  Bat  it 
most  be  allowed  that  contingents  were 
sometimes  famished  by  the  semi- 
independent  nations.  (See  toL  ii. 
p.  466,  note  *.) 

•  Ibid.  iii.  97. 

^^  Herodotos  was  not  the  first  to 
note  this.  Pindar  had  already  called 
the  CSolohians  MXaufvwat  (Pjth.  iv. 
878).  For  the  white  complexion  of  the 
natives  of  these  parts  generally,  see 
Btrab.  xvi.p.  1046  ;  Xen.  An.T.iv.§88. 
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midst  of  whites,  and  in  a  country  which,  does  not  tend  to  make  iia 
inhabitants  dark-complexioned.  That  they  were  comparatively 
recent  immigprants  from  a  hotter  climate  seems  therefore  to  be 
certain.  The  notion  entertained  by  Herodotns  of  their  Egyptian 
extraction  appears  to  have  been  a  conjecture  of  his  own,  based  on 
resemblances  which  struck  himself.^  It  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  tradition,  but  rather  the  fancy  of  a  lively  and  imaginative  Greek, 
who  found  the  two  nations  willing  to  accept  his  theory,  which  ^as 
flattering  to  both  alike.  Probability  is  against  the  view,  which  is 
unsupported  by  any  other  author  of  weight,  and  which  accords 
neither  with  what  we  know  of  the  Egyptian  character  and  custom,' 
nor  with  the  tenor  of  the  Inscriptions,  and  the  limits  they  assign  to 
the  expeditions  of  the  greatest  kings/  Perhaps  the  modem  theory 
that  the  Colchians  were  immigrants  from  India'  is  entitled  to  some 
share  of  our  attention.  It  would  be  natural  for  such  persons  to  fol- 
low the  line  by  which  their  own  merchandise  passed  to  the  Greeks;^ 
and  in  this  way  the  dark  complexion  of  the  Colchians,  the  excellence 
of  their  textile  fabrics,  and  even  the  name  of  sindon^  which  these  are 
thought  to  have  borne  in  QreeceJ  would  be  accounted  for. 

The  Colchians  are  by  some  writers  identified  with  the  Lazi  of 
later  times  ^  ^  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  really  any  verj 


^  Herod,  ii.  104.  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly says  that  he  ''remarked"  the 
apparent  connection  himself,  without 
hearing  anything  of  it  from  others. 
When  "  the  thought  strack  him "  he 
proceeded  to  make  inqniries,  by  which 
his  conyictiOn  was  confirmed. 

'  The  writers  who  assert  the  Egyp. 
tian  origin  of  the  Colchians,  all,  pro. 
bably,  follow  Herodotns.  They  are 
Diodoms  (L  s.  c),  Yalerins  FlacciiB 
(y.  419-423),  ApoUonins  Ehodins  (iv. 
268,  et  seqq.),  Ammianns  Maroellinns 

izzii.  8),  and  Dionysins  Feriegetes 
689,  et  seqq.) — ^the  earliest  a  writer 
of  the  Augustan  age,  when  it  is  appa- 
rent from  Strabo  (xi.  p.  728)  that  the 
supposed  resemblanoe  was  not  to  be 
traced. 

'  The  Eg^tians  never  colonise  ; 
they  are  found  in  but  one  place  out  of 
Africa  (Xen.  Hell.  ill.  i.  §  7 ;  comp. 
Cyrop.  Tii.  i«  §  45)  ;  and  there  they 
were  forced  settlers. 

*  Supra,  Yol.  ii.  pp.  857,  358,  360, 
864,  365,  366,  367, 868,  &o. 


'  This  is  Bitterns  theory.  (See  his 
Yorhalle  Enropaisch.  Vdlkershaft,  pp. 
36-48,  quoted  in  the  notes  to  Bihi'a 
Herodotus,  toL  i.  p.  715.)  As  exea 
this  view  is  not  quite  satisfaotoiT,  a 
third  may  perhaps  be  suggested.  The 
Colchi  may  possibly  ha^e  been  tnia- 
ported  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  by  some  of  the 
Assyrian  monarohs,  who  certainly 
transported  Chaldsans  to  this  locality. 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  255,  note  *;  compare 
Hos.  Choren.  ii.  4,  and  the  Armenian 
Geography,  p.  356,  where  ChaldsBana 
are  mentioned  among  the  Colchians.) 
A  people  called  QiUchi  appear  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Armenia,  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  Assyria. 

'  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  460,  note  ^,  There 
were  certainly  Sindi  in.  this  neigh* 
bourhood  (Herod,  iv.  28.  See  note  , 
ad  loc). 

'  See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin«m*s  note* 
on  Book  ii.  ch.  105. 

•  Ppocop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  2; 
Agath.  ii  18. 
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dose  oosnection.i  If  the  true  Colclii  were  a  colony  of  blacks,  they 
must  iiave  become  gradually  absorbed  in  the  white  population  pro- 
per to  the  country.  Probably  they  were  never  more  than  one 
element  out  of  many  in  the  region  which  went  by  their  name,  and 
were  gradually  lost  amid  the  succession  of  races  which  have  surged 
sod  eddied  about  the  Caucasus.  They  remained,  however,  an  im- 
port people  to  the  time  of  Mithridates,'  and  are  even  mentioned 
M  confcnraing  by  writers  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.* 

(Tii.)  The  Sapeires  appear  to  be  the  Iberians  of  later  writers. 
The  name  is  found  under  the  various  forms  of  Saspeires,  Sapeires,^ 
Sabdies*  or  Sabeiri,*  and  Abeires,^  whence  the  transition  to  Iberes 
is  easj.  They  are  always  represented  as  adjoining  on  the  Colchians 
to  the  east  and  south-east,  so  that  they  must  evidently  have  inha- 
bited the  greater  part  of  the  modem  province  of  Georgia.  This  is 
ft  rich  and  fertile  district,^  consisting  of  the  large  and  open  valley 
of  the  Kwr  or  Cyrus,  together  with  the  flanks  of  the  mountains 
which  on  three  sides  surround  it.  The  valley  is  850  miles  in  length, 
and  nmg  almost  straight,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  south  of  east, 
^m  Souram,  where  the  river  first  emerges  from  the  mountains,  to 
the  plain  of  Moghan  upon  the  Caspian.  Its  width  below  Tiflis  varies 
from  25  to  60  or  70  miles ;  above  the  defile  at  whose  lower  end  that 
town  is  placed — ^which  divides  the  valley  into  two  separate  portions 
—it  is  narrower,  not  exceeding  10  or  12  nules.^  Both  the  upper 
^d  the  lower  plains  are  rich  and  fruitful  in  the  highest  degree,^^ 


^  Ftolemj  plaoes  the  Laz»  in 
CoJchis,  but  difltizigtiiBhes  them  from 
the  Colchians  (▼.  10).  Arrian  men- 
tvsBM  them  aa  two  dlBtinct  people 
(PeripL  P.  E.  p.  123).  There  is  no- 
thing peca]iar  in  the  language  of  the 
sodem  Lazes,  which  doselj  resem- 
Hes  Georgian  and  the  bnlk  of  the 
Caucasian  dialects  (Mailer's  Lan- 
eugesof  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  115, 1st 
ei). 

*  Appian,  de  BelL  Hithrid.  pp.  251 
isd253. 

'  Not  only  by  Ammianns  (zxii.  8), 
^^xtB  geography  is  drawn  from  books, 
bat  by  gnch.  writers  as  Menander 
Prctector  (Fr.  11,  p.  210),  Theophanes 
Bjzantins  (Fr.  4%  and  the  like. 

*  The  M8S.  of  Herodotus  Tary 
between  these  two  readings. 

*  Steph.    Byz.     ad    tog.  JUir*ipts. 


(Vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  677,  note  •). 

*  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  5,  41,  42,  &o, 

^  Ibid.  Fr.  42.  Compare  Etym. 
Hag.  B4x9tpf  H&yos  ^vBiK^f  dri  "Aircip, 
ff  /irriL  rov  cr,  J^9tp' 

®  Strab.  zi.  p.  729.  Zh^tdfugy  x&pa 
ffol  ff^^pa  Ka^Ms  olKfiurBai  9wa^4nii, 

*  Ihibois'  Hap  (Voyage  automr  dn 
Gancase,  Atlas,  8^rie  G^logiqne,  pi. 
ii.),  whioh  is  taken  from  the  Bnssian 
surveys,  probably  gives  the  best  idea 
of  this  region.  The  two  plains  and 
the  defile  are  very  distinctly  marked, 
and  show  the  importance  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Tiflis. 

*o  Ker  Porter  thus  describes  the 
npper  plain  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  114)  : — 
"As  we  followed  the  farther  progress  of 
the  Knr  the  monntains  gradnidly  lost 
both  their  rocks  and  forest  scenery, 
presenting  immense  heights  oovered 
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being  abnndantlj  watered  not  only  by  tbe  Kur  and  its  tributur 
streams,  but  by  a  countless  number  of  sparkling  rivulets  wHcli 
descend  from  the  hills  on  all  sides.  The  special  feature  of  tlie 
country  is  flatness  between  the  great  mountain-chains,  which  lise 
suddenly  from  the  low  ground,  betraying  abundant  marks  of  their 
volcanic  origin.^  How  much  of  this  district  was  really  occupied 
by  the  Sapeires  in  Herodotus'  time,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
By  declaring  that  it  was  feasible  to  cross  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  passing  through  the  territory  of  four  nations  onlj— 
viz.  the  Colchi,  the  Sapeires,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians  ^ — Hero- 
dotus would  seem  to  extend  the  Sapeires  to  the  Mogkan  disiarici, 
where  alone  they  could  come  in  contact  with  the  Medes.  Later 
writers  assign  this  tract,  and  all  the  more  easterly  portion  of 
Georgia,  to  the  Albanians,^  who  were  unknown  to  Herodotus,  and 
who  first  came  into  notice  in  the  time  of  Alexander.^  The  Sapeires 
of  our  author  seem  to  occupy  the  whole  country  which  Strabo^  and 
Ptolemy  ^  assign  to  the  two  nations  of  the  Iberians  and  Albanians, 
namely,  the  entire  tract  between  Colchis  and  the  Caspian,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Aras  river. 
They  may  also  have  inhabited  a  piece  of  country,  assigned  com- 
monly to  Armenia,  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Tehoruk  Suy  or 
river  of  Batoum^  where  the  modem  town  of  IspWy  ot  Ispera^  seems 
still  to  retain  the  name  of  the  primitive  inhabitants. 


with  beautiful  verdure.  The  course 
of  three  or  four  worsts  brought  us  to  a 
fine  level  expanse  of  country  in  high 
cultivation  and  traversed  bj  a  thou, 
sand  sparkling  rivulets  from  the  hills 
on  the  western  side  of  the  plain.  The 
river  also  added  its  waters  to  the 
refreshing  beauty  of  the  view."  The 
lower  plain  is  noticed  in  the  Geo* 
graphical  Journal  (vol.  iii.  p.  81)  : — 
"Nothing,"  says  the  writer,  "could 
exceed  the  richness  of  the  soil  or  the 
luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  .... 
We  continued  our  route  over  a  country 
covered  witih  what  might  be  called  a 
forest  of  gardens  ....  Pomegranates 
and  figs  were  growing  wild.  The 
plain  was  as  level  as  the  sea,  with  a 
belt  of  thick  forest  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kur,  a  deep  and  broad  but  alugggish 
stream." 

1  Mud  volcanoes  are  a  remarkable 
feature  of    this  distrioti     They  are 


grouped  in  two  distinct  fields,  one  a 
Uttle  to  tho  east  and  north-east  of 
Tiflia,  between  that  place  and  the 
Caucasus,  the  other  along  the  shore  of 
the  Caspiany  north  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  Kur  (see  Dnboia'  Atlas,  Serie 
G^logique,  pL  ii.). 

"  Herod,  iv.  87. 

'  Strab.  zi.  pp.  731-734  ;  Flin.  yi. 
10 1  Ptolem.  V.  12;  Bustath.  ad  Dionvs. 
Per.  731 ;   Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  *AA^a- 

Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  8.  Thej 
are  a  powerful  nation  at  tbe  time  of 
the  Mithridatic  war  ( Appian,  B.  Mithr. 
pp.  242  and  250). 

s  Strab.  XL  pp.  729.734u 

•  Ptolem.  V.  11, 12. 

^  Itpir  is  the  form  used  by  Kr. 
Hamilton  (As.  ICinor,  voL  i.  pp.  219- 
226) .  Mr.  Ainsworth  (Travels  in  tb« 
Track,  &a,  p.  189)  baa  Itpmd. 
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The  Sapfflxians,  if  we  may  identify  tbem  with  tlie  Iberians,  have 

an  important  history.     It  would  be  wrong  to  lay  any  stress  on  tlie 

native  traditions  of  their  origin,^  which  are  probably  mere  fictions, 

destitute  of  any  historic  foundation ;  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to 

accept  the  statement  of    Megasthenes  and  Abydenns — ^that  the 

eastern  Iberians  were  planted  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  borders  of 

the  Pontns,  and  consisted  of  captives  brought  from  the  western 

Iberia;'  but  still,  setting  aside  these  fables,  we  may  say  with  truth 

that  the  Iberians  have  a  history  lasting  for  above  a  thousand  years 

^from  B.C.  550  to  a.d.  600 — and  continuing  in  one  sense  down  to 

the  present  day.     This  history  may  be  divided  into  five  periods  : — 

Dnnng  the  first,  which  lasted  from  their  conquest  by  Cyrus  (about 

Blc.  550)  to  their  recovery  of  independence  (before  B.C.  331  *),  they 

were  under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  forming  a  satrapy  in  conjunction 

with  the  Matienians  and  the  Alarodians.^    During  the  second, 

which  was  the  interval  between  the  decay  of  the  Persian  power  and 

the  establishment  of '  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  (b.c.  112),  they 

were  independent.     During  the  third — from  B.C.  112  to  B.C.  6^— 

they  were  Mithridates'  subjects.^     During  the  fourth — ^from  B.C.  64 

to  A.P.  364— they  were  practically  independent,  but  continued  under 

the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Romans.*    During  the  fifth — from 

A.D.  364  to  A.D.   600 — they  were  again  wholly  free.     In  this  last 

period  they  suffered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Avars,  Huns, 

and  other  northern  barbarians,^  who  poured  in  a  perpetual  stream 

over  the  Caucasus ;  and  to  this  flood  they  seem  at  last  to  have 


'  These  are  given  by  St.-Martin  in 
his  Bediercbes  but  rArm^nie,  and  bj 
Dabois  (Voyage  antonr  dn  GancaBe, 
ytL  iL  pp.  8  et  acq.).  They  aeem  to 
come  from  the  nme  aonrce  as  the 
early  Armeniaa  traditiona  in  Hoses  of 
CborhiL 

'Kegasthen.  Fr.  22;  Ahyden.  Fnu 
9  and  10.  Beeemblance  of  name  was 
geoerally  snpposed  among  the  ancients 
to  inTolTe  an  identity  of  Tacj8,  bat  in 
this  case  they  f  umid  it  impossible  to 
iettle  which  wm  the  original  and  which 
the  derived  people.  Appian  says 
— I^irpfls  Si  robs  4p  'Aaiq,  0/  /ih 
tptrfUwt  ol  8i  Arodrovs  ^lyovrrai  rmv 
tipmvttlmp  'Ifi^p^p,  to  whidh,  however, 
he  adds— eridently  as  his  own  opinion 

•  »Sir  %9  SfiOiOP   ^  yXdo'O'a   (Do 
VOL.  IV. 


Bell.  Mithridp.  240). 

*  The  Iberians  send  no  ttoops  to 
Arbela  (Arian,  Ezp.  AL  iii.  8),  a  snre 
sig^  of  independence.  From  Xeno- 
phon's  narrative  and  snmmary  (Anab. 
VII.  viii.  §  25),  we  should  have  con- 
olnded  that  all  the  tribes  above  Ar- 
menia had  regained  their  independence 
by  his  time  (b.c.  400) ;  but  as  the 
Albanians  and  the  Sacesini  (his  Scy- 
thini)  serve  at  Arbela,  it  is  evident 
that  Persia  had,  even  to  the  last,  an 
influence  in  these  remote  regions. 

«  Herod,  iii  94. 

>  Hemnon,  Fr.   zzz. ;    Appian,  B. 
Mithr.  p.  180,  &o. 

'  Dio  Cass.  Ixiz.  15 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  vi. 
83-36 ;  Petr.  Patric.  Frs.  2,  3,  and  14. 

7  Prise.  Panit.  Frs.  80  and  37; 
Menandr.  Prot.  Fr.  6,  &o. 
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yielded,  disappearing  from  histoTy  about  tlie  end  of  the  sixtJi 
century.^  Even  then,  however,  they  were  not  destroyed,  but  only 
became  obscure.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  modern 
Georgians — still  called  Virk  by  their  neighbours  • — are  their  descend- 
ants, and  preserve,  in  the  original  seat  of  the  nation,  a  name  and  a 
nationality  which  have  defied  the  destroying  touch  of  time  for  more 
than  twenty-four  centuries. 

The  manners  of  the  Iberians  are  described  at  some  length  bj 
Strabo.  According  to  him  they  were  divided  into  four  castes;  tlie 
first,  a  royal  tribe,  which  furnished  the  kings ;  the  second  composed 
of  priests  ;  the  third  of  soldiers  and  husbandmen ;  and  the  fonrth 
of  slaves  belonging  to  the  first.  The  bulk  of  the  population  was 
settled  and  agricultural,  but  some  were  nomads.  They  lived  in 
towns  and  scattered  farmsteads,  which  were  roofed  with  tHes,  and 
had  some  pretensions  to  architectural  elegance.  They  had  market- 
places in  their  towns,  and  other  public  buildings.  Their  law  of 
inheritance  made  property  common  between  all  the  children,  hnt 
gave  the  management  of  it  to  the  eldest  son.'  In  war  the  Iberians 
never  exhibited  any  large  share  of  either  skill  or  courage.  With  a 
country  presenting  every  facility  for  defence,^  they  seem  to  hare 
fallen  a  ready  prey  to  each  bold  invader ;  as  allies  the  assistance 
which  they  render  is  slight,  and  as  enemies  they  are  weak  and 
without  enterprise.  Altogether  they  are  of  a  softer  character  than 
most  of  their  neighbours;  but  combined  with  this  softness  is  a 
tenacity  of  national  life,  which  enables  them  to  maint>ain  ihems6l?es 
unchanged  amid  almost  ceaseless  shifts  of  population. 

(viii.)  The  Alarodians  are  entirely  unknown  to  every  writer 
except  Herodotus,  and  Stephen,  who  quotes  him.'  In  the  army  of 
Xerxes  Herodotus  couples  them  with  the  Sapeires,  as  armed  in  the 
same  way,  and  included  under  the  same  command.^  In  the  list  of 
the  satrapies,  he  joins  them  with  the  Sapeires  and  MatienL^ 
Nothing  can  be  gathered  of  their  exact  locality  from  these  state- 


'  The  last  olaflsio  notices  seem  to      siderable  Ariaa  admiztiire. 


belong  to  the  reigns  of  the  emperors 
Anastasins,  Justin)  and  Maurice  (see 
Frocop.  de  Bell.  Fers.  i.  10 ;  Henandr. 
Prot.  Fr.  47 ;  Theoph.  Byzant.  Fr.  4, 
&o.)  ,  the  last  of  whom  died  A.D.  602. 

*  Vide  supra,  vol.  L  p.  675,  note^ 
The  Georgians  appear  by  their  lan- 
guage   to  be  Turanians  with  a  oon- 


•  Strab.  xi.  p.  729  and  p.  731. 
«  Ibid.  p.  730. 

*  Steph.  B7z.advoc.  *AAaf^8«M.  On 
the  general  subject  of  the  Alarodiajib, 
see  below,  Essay  iiL  p.  245» 

•  Herod.  viL  79. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  92. 
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mentg,  whicli  only  show  in  a  general  way  their  connection  "witli  the 
tribes  between  the  Enzine  and  the  Caspian.  It  has  been  conjectured 
tbat  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Alani ;  ^  bat  for  this  supposition 
there  is  no  tittle  of  evidence. 

(ix.)  The  Matieni,  as  has  been  already  observed,*  seem  to  be 

assigned  by  Herodotus  almost  the  whole  of  the  mountain-range 

from  the  sources  of  the  DiyaXeh,  near  Ha/maddn^  to  those  of  the  Arns^ 

or  Aiazes,  near  Erzeroum  in  Upper  Armenia.'     Towards  the  south 

thej  adjoin  on  Cissia,  or  Susiana ;  ^  towards  the  north  they  approach 

the  Alarodii  and  Sapeiri,  with  whom  they  are  united  in  one  satrapy.^ 

Thej  thus  appear  to  occupy  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  from  the 

S5th  parallel  to  Lake  Van,  and  thence  extend  along  the  chain  which 

mis  on  by  Bayazid  and  Ararat  to  Erzeroum,     The  whole  of  this 

region  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  containing  many  peaks  which 

are  oovered  with  perpetual  snow,^  and  consisting  throughout  of  a 

Benes  of  lofty  ranges,  from  which  flow  down  all  the  great  rivers  of 

Western  Asia.      It  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  "  Matieni " 

XDsj  mean  ''  mountaineer ; "  ^  and  certainly  no  term  could  be  more 

appropriate  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  tract  in  question. 

The  Matieni  appear  in  history  as  a  weak  people,  with  difficulty 
maintaining  themselves  against  the  aggressions  of  their  more  power- 
ful neighbours.  They  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  Western 
Asia,  being  fonnd  on  the  Halys^  and  in  the  district  about  Khages,^ 
as  well  as  between  Media  and  Armenia — always  where  the  country 
is  strong,  and  presents  obstacles  to  an  invader.  They  gradually 
<}ecliiie  and  disappear,  being  known  to  Hecatseus,^^  Xanthus,^^  Hero- 
ins, Eratosthenes,"  and  Polybius,^^  but  not  appearing  as  a  people 
in  Stzabo,^  and  scarcely  traceable  at   all  in  the   Geography  of 


>  See  Balir  ad  Herod,  iii.  93. 

'  Sopia^  FoL  i.  p.  309,  note  *. 

»  Compare  Herod,  i.  189,  with  i.  202. 

*  Ibid.  ▼.  49  and  52.  The  Matiana 
tf  Strabo,  which  he  regards  as  a 
fart  of  Media  {iw  rf  Martayp  ttjs 
MfS^,  xL  p.  742),  is  in  this  direc 
tton,  bot  seems  not  to  extend  so  far 
either  north  or  south. 

« Herod,  iii.  94. 

'8iipra,  Tol.  i.  p.  652,  note^. 

'  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  note,  vol.  i. 
p.  304b  The  etymological  ground  for 
this  CGDJectare  has,  however,  failed; 
■soe  the  yvard  read  aa  mati  is  now 
fcRmd  to  be  xeally  8<Uu 


•  Herod,  i.  72. 

*  Isid.  Char.  p.  6. 

>•  Fr.  188  and  189.  "  Fr.  8. 

"  Ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  748. 

»  Polyb.  T.  44,  §  9. 

^*  WhenStrabo  speaks  of  the  Matieni 
(or  Matiani)  as  a  people,  he  is  always 
nsing  the  words  of  some  other  writer, 
as  in  Book  i.  p.  72,  whero  he  quotes 
Xanthns ;  in  Book  xi.  p.  748,  where 
he  reports  Eratosthenes ;  and  in  the 
same  book,  p.  771,  whero  he  makes  a 
ref  eronce  to  oar  author.  His  own  view 
seems  to  be  that  Matiane  is  a  district 
of  Media,  jnst  like  Atropatene,  the  in- 
habitants  in  both  oases  being  Medes. 
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Ptolemy*  Theip  territory  becomes  absorbed  in  Media,  Armenia, 
and  Cappadocia ;  and  finally  their  name  only  attaches  to  a  lake  in 
the  heart  of  that  district  which  constituted,  in  the  time  of  our 
anthor,  their  principal  conntry. 

(x.)  The  Caspians  of  the  twelfth  satrapy,  whose  place  in  the  list 
of  Herodotus  is  between  the  Medes  and  the  Bactrians,'  are  probaUy 
the  people  of  that  name  who  are  noticed  by  all  the  geographers,  as 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  its  south-west 
angle.^  They  adjoined  upon  the  Albanians,  to  whom  their  conntij 
was  sometimes  reckoned.^  Strabo  speaks  of  them  as  already 
"  obscure  "  in  his  own  day ;  *  and  very  little  is  told  us  concembg 
them  by  any  ancient  writers.  We  may  gather  from  their  name  that 
they  were  Arians.^  Strabo  says  that  they  starved  to  death  all  persons 
who  exceeded  seventy  years  of  age,  after  which  they  exposed  them 
in  a  desert  place  and  watched  to  see  whether  the  body  was  attacked 
by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey ;  if  it  were  torn  by  birds,  they  rejoiced 
greatly ;  if  by  dogs  or  wild  beasts,  they  were  tolerably  pleased ;  bat 
if  it  remained  intact,  they  were  very  unhappy/  This  last  is  like  a 
Magian  custom.® 

The  tract  inhabited  by  the  Caspians  seems  to  have  been  the  strip 
of  low  plain  which  intervenes  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
mountains  on  the  west  and  south,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kur^  to 
Mazanderauj  together  with  the  valleys  of  the  Shah-rud  and  Sefid^nA 
south  of  the  mountains.  It  thus  coincided  with  the  modem  pro- 
vinces of  Talim^  Ohilany  and  Taroniy — about  the  richest  and  most 


^  Ptolemy,  according  to  our  present 
copies,  calls  Lake  Urumiyeh  the  \lfiyfi 
MapTiayii  (G60gp:uph.  yi.  2).  It  is  with 
reason  conjectnred  that  Maprtarfi  is 
a  corruption  of  Moprruarfi  (see  Dr. 
Smith's  Diet,  of  6r.  and  Bom.  Geogr. 
ad  Yoo.  MATIANA).  Bejond  this  he 
has  no  mention  of  the  Matianians,  who, 
as  a  distinct  race,  were  probably  lost 
before  the  time  of  Strabo.  That 
Pliny  (vi.  16)  and  Dionysins  Periegetes 
(!•  1003)  mention  them,  arises  from 
the  book-knowledge  of  those  writers, 
who  prove  bnt  little  concerning  the 
real  geography  of  their  day. 

•  Heiod.  iii.  92. 

»  Strab.  id,  p.  733 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi. 
13;   Dionys.  Per.  7^0;   Mela^  iii.  5, 

&0. 


*  Strab.  L  8.  o.  Him  3^  -nis  'AXfiiaf' 

fOvovf  iw^pvpMSf  oSrcp  jcal  ^  Bd^affffu, 

^  See  the  preceding  note.  The  city 
of  KcLshin  or  Kasvin  in  this  quarter, 
though  situated  rather  in  Media  than 
in  the  actual  Caspian  country,  may 
probably  have  been  named  from  the 
settlement  there  at  some  time  or  other 
of  a  body  of  CaspiL 

*  Supra,  YoL  iiu  p.  447,  ad  too. 
Caspii. 

7  Strab.  xi.  p.  757.  Compare  p. 
768. 

*  See  Herod,  i.  140,  and  note  *  ad  loc 
'.  Pliny  says,  "  A  Cyro  Caspium  mare 

vocari  inoipiti  accolo&t  Caspii.**    H« 
N.  vi.  13. 
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Vttoiifal  region  in  Persia.^  As  this  district  has  alpeady  been  de- 
Rtibed,*  no  more  need  be  said  of  it  here.  The  Caspians  seem  to 
hm  been  gradnally  deprived  of  their  coontiy  by  stronger  races,' 
until,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemj,^  they  were  confined  to  the  plain  of 
Moghm^  or  the  tract  between  the  months,  which  were  then  distinct, 
of  the  Kur  and  Aras  rivers. 

(zl)  The  PansiciB  are  nnknown  nnder  that  appellation  to  any 
rater  except  Herodotus.  They  have  been  conjectnrally  identified^ 
with  the  Pasiani  of  Strabo,'  a  Scythian  tribe  of  some  note,  which 
took  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Gh«co-Bactrian  kingdom,^  and 
was  itself,  probably,  swallowed  up  in  the  empire  shortly  afterwards 
estahlished  by  the  Parthians.  This  identification,  however,  is  very 
doubtf al ;  and  we  may  with  more  reason  regard  them  as  the  Psesic® 
of  Mela  *  and  Pliny,*  whom  Mela  assigns  a  position  to  the  east  of  the 
Caspian,  upon  his  Sintu  Scythicus,  which  may  represent  the  gulf  of 
K-di  Berya.^  The  Pausicee  of  Herodotus  are,  however,  more  pro- 
bftbly  to  be  sought  in  the  tract  south  of  the  Caspian — either  in  the 
Elhun  chain  or  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan^  where  a  tribe  called 
FazUci  is  still  found  at  the  present  day.  A  description  of  these 
tzacts  has  been  already  given.^^ 

(ziL)  The  Pantimathi  are  wholly  and  absolutely  unknown.  The 
form  in  which  their  name  has  come  to  us  is  so  nearly  Greek,  that 
we  may  suspect  a  considerable  variation  from  the  native  word.  No 
name,  however,  that  in  the  least  resembles  Pantimathi  is  furnished  to 
us  by  any  other  writer ;  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  Herodotus 
has  here  preserved  a  trace  of  an  obscure  people  who  perished  soon 
after  his  time.  They  probably  dwelt  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Pausicad. 
(xiii)  The  Daritad.    We  are  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the 


'  SostathioB  (ad  Dionys.  Per.  790) 
nys  that,  in  the  ooimtirjr  of  the  Cas- 
piaiiB,  the  leares  of  the  trees  distilled 
honey,  the  vine  was  more  than  com- 
ntmlj  prodnctiye,  and  the  fig  yielded 
so  abaiulantly  that  sometimes  as  mnoh 
as  90  bushels  (60  medimni)  were  ob. 
tained  from  a  single  tree.  Compare 
BtcBbo*a  description  of  Hyrcania  (xi« 
pp.  741,  742). 

'Snpray  roh  i.  pp.  558, 559.  To  the  re- 
ferences there  made  may  be  added, 
fmaer'B  Khoxassan,  p.  165,  and  p.  171. 


'  Among  oihezB  by  the  Aoni  (Strab. 
id.  p.  738). 

*  Geograph.  vi.  2. 

*  Snpra,  vol.  ii.  p.  486,  note  *• 

*  Strab.  zi.  p.  744. 

'  Strab.  1.  s.  o. — f/ldXitrra  9h  yvApmni 
*f€yivoai  rSt¥  rofidJUmy  ol  robs  '£AXi}i^ar 
iL^x6fiwot  r^r  Boicrpiai^K,  "hffioi  koX 
HatnavoX  koI  T6xopoi  icol  XeucdpoufKni. 

*  H.  K.  vi.  16. 

*  De  Sit.  Orb.  iU.  6. 

>*  Sapra,  vol.  i.  p.  584. 
"  Ibid.  pp.  555-557. 
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position  of  the  DaritsB.  Ptolemy  lias  a  district  wbicli  lie  calls 
Daritis,^  in  the  immediate  vioinitj  of  Bhagiana,  or  the  conntry 
about  Bhages,  which  was  near  the  Caspian  Gates,  on  the  sontliem 
side  of  the  Elhurz  range ; '  and  Pliny  mentions  a  place  called  Darinin 
or  Darienm,  which  was  "  celebrated  for  its  fertility,"  *  and  was 
included  in  the  region  called  by  him  Zapavort^n^,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try that  lay  immediately  east  of  the  Caspians.  Now,  if  the  Gaspians 
occupied  OhUan,  ZapavortSn^  could  only  be  Mazanderan^  or  tbat 
region  together  with  Asterahady  and  perhaps  a  tract  still  further  to 
the  eastward.  And  Pliny's  Darium,  which  is  mentioned  between  the 
Caspians  and  the  Tapyri,  who  gave  to  Mazanderan  its  old  name  of 
Tahmstdn,*  must  have  lain  towards  the  western  side  of  that  pro- 
vince. Perhaps  the  country  about  Demawend  and  Firoz  Koh  may  be 
the  tract  intended.  This  district  possesses  a  peculiar  character  of 
isolation,  which  would  fit  it  for  the  habitation  of  a  separate  tribe ; 
and  it  is  one  of  great  fertility  and  beauty,^  which  would  suit 
the  description  given  by  Pliny. 

5.  It  only  remains  now  briefly  to  review  the  small  and  obscure 
tribes  of  the  central  and  western  provinces,  which  were  omitted  firom 
the  general  account  of  those  regions  given  in  a  former  volume.' 
The  tribes  intended  are  the  following : — The  Lasonians,  the  Caba- 
lians,  the  Hygennes  or  Hytennes,  the  Ligyes,  the  Orthocorybantes, 
and  the  Paricaniana  of  the  tenth  satrapy. 

(L)  The  Lasonians,  who  occur  in  the  second  satrapy,  between 
the  Lydians  and  the  Cabalians,'  with  the  latter  of  whom  they  are 
identified  in  another  place,^  are  probably  the  same  people  with  the 
Lysineans  of  the  numismatologists,'  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  called  Lysinoe  ^®  or  Lysinia,^  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sagalassus,  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia  and  Cabalia.  The  exact  site 
has  not  been  discovered.  Mr.  Hamilton  suggests  a  spot  near 
Awchar^  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  lake  of  Egerdir;  "  but  this  is 


'  Geograpli.  yi.  2. 

'  See  Ferrier'B  Carayan  Journeys, 
pp.  64-60 ;  and  compare  Sir  H.  Baw- 
linaon'B  map  in  tha  Greograph*  Joom. 
vol.  X.  part  i. 

•  H.  N.  L  8.  0.  <'  A  Gaapiis  ad  Orien- 
tern  yeraaa  regie  est,  Zapavortene 
dicta,  et  in  e4  fertiUtatis  tnclyte  locns 
Darieom.  Hoz  gentes  Tapyri,!  Ana- 
riaci,  Stanri,  Hjrcani,  k  quorum  litto- 
riboB  idem  mare   Hjrcanom   vooari 


ft 


incipit  a  flumine  SyderL' 

*  See  Bennell*8  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, p.  276. 

*  Ferrier's  Carayan  Jonmeya,  p.  6L 

*  Vol.  i.  Essays  ii.  and  iz. 

»  Herod,  iii  90.  •  Ibid.  yui.  77. 

*  Mionnet,  supplement,  torn.  yiL  p. 
120,  Ko.  154,  &c, 

>•  Polyb.  xxiL  19,  §  2;  Liv.  xxxviii.  15. 

"  Ptolem.  y.  6. 

^  Asia  Minor,  yoL  1.  p.  478. 
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ceriainlj  too  far  from  Sagalassns,  and  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Lysinoe  shonld  lie  sonth  or  south-west  of  Sagalassus ;  ^  and  in  this 
directiQii,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,'  is  a  village  called  Alaysoon 
orAUdhgun^^  in  which  it  may  be  conjectured  that  we  have  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  name. 

The  Lasonians  were   prohably  the  most  important   people  of 
eastern  Gabalia.     Together  with  the  Hjgennes  or  Hjtennes,  they 
maj  represent  the  Pisidians  of  later  writers,  who  are  so  strangely 
omitted  by  our  author.     Their  ethnic  character  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain.    If  we  must  accept  as  ascertained  their  identity  with  the 
Maeonians,  which  Herodotus  asserts,^  we  shaU  have  to  regard  them 
as  fngitives  from  Lydia,  or  at  least  as  akin  to  the  primitiye  people 
of  that  country,  whom  the  Lydians  conquered  or  drove  out.*    In 
this  case  they  would  probably  be  Indo-Europeans  of  the  Pelasgio 
type,*  differing  but  little  from  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor.    If  however  we  may  discard  the  bare  and  unexplained  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  foUowing  in  lieu  of  it  those  indications  of  ethnic 
affinity  which  position,  language,  manners  and  customs,^  and  an 
important  notice  in  Strabo  "  seem  to  suggest,  we  shall  probably  see 
reason  to  i-azik  them  among  that  small  Semitic  element  which  has 
heen  already  mentioned  as  existing  in  this  region,"  extending  in 
a  thin  strip  from  Upper  Syria  to  the  borders  of  Caria.     There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  both  the  Pisidians  and  Gabalians  came  of 
this  stock ;  ^    and,   therefore,  if   the  Lasonians  held  the  position 
here  assigned  to  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  have  belonged  to  any 
other. 

(ii.)   The  Cabalians,  who  are  identified  by  Herodotus  with  the 


'  Coetiia  Manlins  is  advancing  from 
the  soath,  from  TermoBSos  and  other 
hunphflian  citiefl,  on  his  waj  to 
Sftga^aaisnB,  when  he  reoeiyes  the  am- 
buBadon  of  the  LyBineans  (Poljb. 
!•  ••  c ;  lav.  1.  8.  c). 

'  FellowB's  Asia  Minor,  p.  166. 

'  Hamilton,  vol.  i.  p.  486. 

*  Herod.    viL   77.      KafinxUs  Zh  ot 

'Snpra,  vol.  L  p.  844.  Strabo 
f^^akE  tit  fag^tiTes  from  Ljdia  in  this 
^^pon,  bat  identifies  them  with  the 
^-'ibyratffl  (xiii.  p.  904). 

'  Compare  voL  L  p.  353  and  pp.  692, 
693. 

'  Note  their  Tioimty  to  the  Hsids, 


who  were  Semitic  (vol.  i.  pp.  682,  688); 
the  name  of  Gabalians,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  them,  and  which  maj  com- 
pare with  Gebal  (ibid.  p.  688,  note  ^), 
and  the  resemblance  (d  their  eqnip. 
ment  to  that  of  Gilicians,  who  were 
Semitic  in  Herodotus'  time  (ibid.  p. 
682). 

B  Strabo  says  that  the  Cabalians 
were  generally  called  Soljmi  (xiii.  p. 
904).  The  Semitic  character  of  the 
Solymi  seems  to  be  fnlly  established 
(snpra,  vol.  i.  pp.  682,  688). 

*  Sapra,  vol.  i.  p.  292,  note  ^,  and  p. 
686,  ^  8. 

"  Strab.  1.  8.  o. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  27 ; 
Bteph.  Bys.  ad  voc.  UtffMtu 
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LasonianB  in  one  place,  and  distingaisbed  from  them  in  anotber/ 
seem  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  tract  of  coontij, 
called  Cabalis,  Caballis,  or  Cabalia,*  which  is  nsnally  reckoned  to 
Lycia/  bat  which  was  peopled  by  a  difEerent  race,  and  which  onght 
to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  region.  It  laj  between  Miljas  and  the 
▼alley  of  the  Meoander,^  comprising  apparently  the  whole  of  what 
was  afterwards  called  Cibyratis,^  and  extending  from  Massicytos  on 
the  sonth  to  Cadmns  and  Lake  Ascania  on  the  north,  and  in  the 
other  direction,  from  Sagalassns  to  near  Stratonicea.  This  region 
has  been  bnt  little  explored,  except  towards  its  outskirts.*  So  far 
as  it  is  known,  it  appears  to  consist  of  a  series  of  high  plains  or 
table-lands — a  continuation  of  the  great  Phrygian  plat«an — sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  low  ranges  of  mountains,  the  ramifications 
of  Taurus,  which  here  loses  itself.  The  plains  are  fertile  and  well 
watered,  containing  both  lakes  and  rivers.  They  extend  in  some 
instances  a  distance  of  above  sixty  nules.  The  general  elevation 
of  the  tract  is  from  4000  to  5000  feet,  while  the  mountains  which 
bound  it  reach  occasionally  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.^ 

The  Cabalians  were  descended  from  the  old  race  of  the  Solymi;' 
.that  is,  they  were  a  Semitic  people,  belonging  to  a  primitive  body 
of  settlers,  anterior  probably  to  the  first  Indo-European  influx  into 
these  regions.^  They  possessed  little  strength,  and  gradually  con- 
tracted their  limits,  settling  finally  near  the  sources  of  the  Xanthns 
and  Galbis  rivers,^^  while  Lydians,  Pamphylians,  and  Pisidians  occu- 
pied the  remainder  of  their  territory.^    Li  this  refuge  they  seem  to 


*  Compare  Herod,  iii.  90,  with  vii.  77. 
s  CaballiB  bj  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  903), 

who,  however,  calls  the  people  Caba- 
leia  (p.  904);  Cabalis  hj  Stephen; 
Cabalia  hj  Flinj  (t.  27).  Carbalia  is 
probably  a  cormption  of  the  text  in 
Ptolemy  (v.  3  and  6). 

*Flin.  L  s.  c;  Ptol.  v.  8;  Steph. 
Bjrz.  ad  voo.  Bd?<fiovpa,  Bovfi^y,  and 

«  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  902-904;  Leake's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  147. 

'  Kiepert  has  very  properly  given 
Cabalia  this  extension  (Atlas  von 
Hellas,  BL  iii.).  Strabo  implies  it  by 
speaking  of  the  Cibyratse  as  "  descen- 
dants of  the  Lydians  who  occnpied 
CabaUis"  (xiii.  p.  904). 

*  Mr.  Hiunnton's  Map  of  Asia  Minor 
(prefixed  to  his  first  yolnme),  which 


has  the  rare  merit  of  leaving  blank 
those  districts  which  are  nnknown, 
shows  this  plainly  enough. 

'  See  FellowB*s  Lycia»  p.  234  and 
pp.  256.266. 

*  Strab.  xiii.  p.  904. 

*  Supra,  vol.1  i.  p.  292,  note  ^  and 
p.  689,  §  12. 

>•  The  three  oitiea  (Bnbo,  Balbnra, 
and  (Enoanda)  which  Fliny  and 
Ptolemy  agree  in  assigning  to  Ca- 
balia, appear  to  have  be^  all  sitnaled 
in  this  region.  (See  the  map  in 
Forbes'  and  Spratt's  Lyoia.) 

'*  The  Lydian  encroadhments  seem 
to  have  been  the  earliest  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  904).  The  Pisidians  came  later 
(ibid.).  The  encroachments  of  the 
Pamphylians  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  eastern  Cabalia  of 
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bsve  long  maintained  themselves ;  and  the  name  Cabalia  is  found 
applied  to  the  region  in  qnestion  hj  Pliny  ^  and  Ptolemy.' 

(iiL)  The  Hygennea,  or  Hytennes,  as  the  name  shonld  probably 
be  read,'  seem  to  be  the  people  called  Etennenses  ('Erfivca)  by 
PolybLns/  and  Catennenses  (Karcivclf)  by  Strabo.*^  They  are  com- 
moolj  reckoned  among  the  Pisidians ;  but  Stephen  calls  their  city, 
Hjtoma,  *'  a  city  of  Lycia."  *  It  appears  to  have  been  situated  on 
ihe  southern  flank  of  Tanms,  above  Sida  and  Aspendns,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Selga  and  HomonadaJ  Coins  of  this  place  are 
common;'  and  it  continued  to  be  the  see  of  a  bishop  down  to  the 
ninth  eentuiy  of  our  era.^  The  Etennenses  or  Catennenses  may 
hxre  been  connected  ethnically  with  the  Cataonians  of  Cappadocia, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  early  writers  from 
the  other  Cappadocians  as  a  different  people.^^  Like  the  rest  of  the 
Pisidians,  they  were  probably  a  Semitic  race. 

(iv.)  The  Ligyes,,  who  are  joined  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  the 
Matieni,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the  Cappadocians,^^  seem  to  belong 
to  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  but  cannot  be  located 
with  any  approach  to  exactness.  They  probably  dwelt  east  of  the 
Haljs,  within  the  limits  of  the  region  commonly  regarded  as 
Armenia.  They  must  have  been  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  a  weak 
and  expiring  race ;  for  but  a  single  notice  of  them  has  been  disco- 
vered in  any  later  writer.  Eastathius,  in  his  comment  on  the 
Periegesis  of  Dionysius,  informs  us  that  Cyteea  (or  Cutacesium,  the 
modem  Kuiats)  was  called  by  Lycophron  "  a  Ligurian  city;*'  and 
draws  the  conclusion  that,  besides  the  western  Ligurians,  there  must 
have  been  others  in  the  region  of  Colchis,  whom  he  regards  as  colonists 
from  the  European  Liguria.^'   A  more  probable  conclusion  would  be, 


PUny  (H.  N.  v.  82)  and  Ptolemy  (y.S) 
ii  reckoned  to  Pampbylia  by  those 
vriten.  It  is  the  country  about 
Tennessns. 

»  Plin.  H.  N.  V..27. 

'  Ptol.  ▼.  3. 

'  See  the  Miuenm  Philologicnm,  toI. 
i-  p.  634 ;  and  enpra,  voL  ii  p.  485, 
aote*. 

*  Polyb.  r.  73. 

*  Strab.  xii.  p.  824. 

*  Steph.  By*,  ad.  voo.  'tTWva. 

7  Compare  tlie  notices  in  Polyblns 
and  Stiabo — ^"Ercrrccs,  ol  r^t  TliffiHti^s 
r^j'   Mf    2£8i}ff    hp^taf^9    KvroiKovvrts 


(Polyb.)  rtvh  8^  [r&v  XUffiSSr]  iral  Mp 
iiilhis  Ktd  *A<nt4yBov  ....   Kar4xov(rt 

hnip  radrWy  ffSi)  hpuvh^  Kartvptis 
(Strab.).  Col.  Leake  has  marked  the 
probable  site  oorreoUy  in  his  map  of 
Asia  Minor. 

»  See  Eckhel,  Doct.  N.  Vet.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  11, 12,  and  Mionnet,  Desoript.  des 
H^d.  Ant.  ToL  iii.  p.  455. 

'  Notit.  Episo.  Grsao. 

M  Strab.  xii.  p.  775. 

"  Herod,  vii.  72. 

>*EaBtath.  ad.  Dionys.  Per.  1.76. 
*l9rio¥  V  Sti  iolKOfft  koX  KoKxucol  ripts 
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tliat  in  tbd  Adiatic  Lignrians  (as  in  the  Asiatic  Iberians^)  we 
liave  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  race,  which,  while  sending  out 
perhaps  the  greater  portion  of  its  body  to  join  the  emigrants  who 
were  flocking  from  Asia  into  Europe,  still  kept  a  hold  npon  the 
place  of  its  original  abode.  A  connecting  link  between  the 
eastern  and  the  western  Lignrians  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in 
the  Ligyraaans  of  Thrace,  who  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of 
Aristotle.* 

(v.)  The  Orthocorybantes  may  perhaps  be  best  regarded  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Gorbian6  of  Strabo,'  which  he  reckons  to  Elymaos, 
and  places  in  the  Zagros  mountain-range  between  Media  and 
Susiana.  They  would  thus  be  the  Corbrensa  (CJorbifin®  ?)  of  Poly- 
bius,*  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  Mons  Charbanus  '*  of  Pliny.'  The 
tract  which  they  occupied  was  probably  that  lying  inmiediatelj 
south  of  Ecbatana  {Hamadan)^  between  the  river  of  I>Ufid  and  the 
Kerhhah^  which  is  now  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  the  Ptsh-kuh  Lon, 
and  is  known  as  iMri-hwihvk,  It  is  a  position  of  great  strengUi,^ 
very  mountainous,  and  one  in  which  an  oppressed  race  would  be 
likely  to  find  a  refuge.  Thus  it  would  naturally  become  the  home 
of  the  Elymeeans  when  pressed  upon  by  their  Cushite  invaders,^  and 
once  occupied  would  be  a  place  in  which  they  might  easily  retain 
their  nationality  for  many  centuries. 

(vi.)  The  Paricanians  of  the  tenth  satrapy,^  who  are  united  is 
that  political  division  with  the  Medes  and  the  Orthocoiybantes,  are 
probably  the  Median  tribe  of  the  Parastaceni,^  who  inhabited  pait 
of  Zagros,  and  whose  name  in  an  Arian  mouth  meant  simply  "  moun- 
taineers ''  or  ^'  highlanders."  ^     Or  they  may  possibly  (as  Mr.  C. 


SvyXo?  b  Auk6^>pwv,  laropuy  iy  roh 
K<{Axo(f  K^ratay  AtyvtrriKiiv  %ihjM. 

^  Bupra,  p.  225,  note  '. 

•Ft.  284. 

'  Strab.  XYi.  p.  1057.  Compare 
Bunnell  (Geography  of  Herod,  p.  270). 
This  identification  rests  principaUj  on 
the  similaritj  of  "Corybantes"  to 
"  Corbian^/'  which  is  close ;  bnt  if  we 
adopt  it,  what  account  sh^  we  give 
of  the  prefix,  Ortho  T  [Ptobably  it 
represents  the  Zend  Sredha,,  The 
moontains  lying  between  Media  and 
Susiana  are  now  called  BaZo-yenvo, 
or  "the  high  country" — ^the   exact 


Zend  equivalent  for  which  wonld  be 
Sredha^erevam^  whence  probably  "  Or- 
thocoiybantes."—H.  C.  &.] 

*  Polyb.  V.  44. 

•  H.  N.  vi.  27. 

'  See  the  description  given  by  Sir 
H.  Bawlinson  in  the  nintli  volnme  of 
the  Geographical  Jonmal,  part  L  pp- 
93.102. 

'  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  437-43a 

•  Herod,  iii.  92. 

*  Herod,  i.  101.  Compare  vol  i- 
p.  696,  note  '. 

^  Supra,  p.  213,  note  '.  They  wonld 
then  be  identical  with  the  Parataoeoif 
a  word  of  the  same  meaning. 
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Miiller  thinka  ^)  represent  the  Hyrcanians  of  Book  vii.,*  who  are 
termed  **  Barcaniariis "  by  Ctesias,'  Vehrkana  in  Zend,  and  Varkana 
in  ancient  Persian.^  Hjrcania  requires  bat  a  little  extension 
towards  the  irest  in  order  to  adjoin  on  the  district  of  Bhagiana^ 
which  was  alyrayB  included  in  Media ;  and  some  indication  of  a 
cozmectioii  between  the  Hyrcanians  and  the  Modes  is  perhaps  to  be 
traced  in  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  list  of  the  army  of 


'  See  tbB  map  of  tlie  Satrapiee  given 
ia  aa  f^mrly^***  Toliune- 
'Book  Til.  cb.  G2,  ad  fin. 


*  Ezoerpt.  Fen.  §  8. 

*  Beh.  Inscr.  ool.  iL  par.  16. 
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ESSAY    II. 

ON  THE  BAELT  MiaEATIONS  OF  THE  PHCENICIANS. 

1.  Diversity  of  opinions  on  tlie  subject — ^Weight  of  the  argoments  in  faTonr  of 
a  migration.  2.  Two  views  of  the  mig^tion — the  immigrants  Hamites— 
Semites.  3.  Bapposed  identity  of  the  Fhosnicians  with  the  Canaanit^— 
arguments  in  its  favour.  4.  Arguments  to  the  oontrary.  6.  The  Fha»- 
nicians  distinct  from  the  Ganaanites,  6.  Early  movement  of  Hamiteg  from 
Babylonia  to  the  Mediterranean.  7«  Similar  movement  of  Semites  sivbae- 
qnently — This  last  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians.  8.  Over-wisdoitt  of 
Strabo  and  Jnstin.  9.  Movers'  gpronnds  for  rejecting  the  migration— (i.) 
Silenoe  of  Scripture  — (ii.)  Authority  of  Sanchoniathaii — Ezaminatiosi  0! 
these  g^nnds.    10.  P^bable  date  of  the  migration* 

1.  Thb  migration  of  the  Phoenicians,  at  a  very  early  time,  from  iihe 
shores  of  the  Southern  Sea  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  has 
been  contemptuously  ridiculed  by  some  writers,*  while  by  others  it 
has  been  regarded  as  a  fact  scarcely  admitting  of  question.'  The 
authority  of  Herodotus,*  of  Strabo,*  of  Trogus  Pompeins,*  of  Plinj,* 
of  Dionysius  Periegetes,^  of  Solinus,^  and  of  Stephen,*  is  quoted  in 
favour  of  the  movement ;  while  against  it  can  only  be  nrged  tlie 
difficulty  of  the  removal,  and  the  small  value  of  half  a  dozen  Greek 
and  Roman  authorities  in  respect  of  a  fact  admitted  to  be  of  so  very 
remote  an  antiquity.  If  indeed  we  were  obliged  to  suppose  a 
migration  hy  sea^  involving  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Gt>od  Hope 
and  the    circumnavigation    of    Africa,^    sound    criticism,  would 


*  See  Voltaire's  Questions  sur  TEn. 
cydop^e,  part  iv.  p.  810.  Bochart 
dismisses  the  notion  of  a  migration, 
almost  without  examination  (G^. 
graph.  Sao.  iv.  34,  p.  801).  Heeren 
(As.  Kat.  vol.  ii.  pp.  231,  415,  &o., 
£.  T.)  likewise  decides  i^^nst  it. 
Movera  (Die  FhOnizier,  ii.  1,  38)  takes 
a  similar  view. 

^  Eenriok's   Fhcenicia,  oh.  iii.  pp. 
46-52. 
»  Herod,  i.  1 ;  vii.  89. 

*  Strab.  rvi.  p.  1090. 

'  Jnstin,  xviii.  8,  §  2.  «•  Tyriorum 
gens  oon^ta  a  Phcsnioibus  fuit,  qui 
terras  motu  vezati,  relicto  patriss  solo, 


Assyrium  stagnum  prim^jun,  moz  rnsri; 
proximum  littus  incolnere.** 

«  H.  N.  iv.  22.  «*Tyrii  .  .  .  .  crti 
ab  Erythro  mari  f erebaaitur.'* 

'  Dionys.  Per.  906. 

•  Polyhist.  o.  26. 

•  Ad.  VOC  "A^MTOf. 

*°  So  Voltaire  argued  s — ^"H  semble^ 
rait  que  les  Ph^ciens  ae  fussesi 
embaiqu^s  augolfedeSaez,  qu'arriTe^ 
au  d^troit  de  Babel  Handel  lis  eusseol 
ootoy^  I'Ethiopie,  pasa^  la  ligitfi 
double  le  Cap  des  Temp^tes,  appe^ 
depuis  le  Cap  de  Bonne  Esp^racd 
remontS  au  loin  entre  TAfrique  d 
TAmdrique,  qui  est  le    seal  chemiij 
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mdonbtedlj'  reqidre  a  rejection  of  tlie  story;  but  the  tale  which 
b&8  come  down  to  ns  is  one  far  different  from  this,  and  really 
preBentB  no  intrinsic  difficulty  which  can  properly  be  regarded  as 
very  serious.  The  removal  of  Abraham,  with  his  family  and 
dependants,  from  Chaldasa  to  Palestine,  and  the  expedition  of 
Chedor-laomer  with  his  confederate  kings,  from  Elam  to  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,^  demonstrate  the  feasibility,  even  at  a  very  early 
time,  of  such  nugrations  as  that  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  Fhoe- 
zQcians ;  while  they  afford  a  further  support  to  the  tradition,  by 
allowing  that  at  a  very  ancient  period  there  was  certainly  a  move- 
ment of  the  population  of  Western  Asia  in  this  direction.^  And 
though  the  authorities  alleged  may  be  of  less  value  than  at  first 
Eight  they  appear — though  they  may  in  part  merely  copy,^  in  part 
contradict,  one  another,* — still  they  must  be  allowed  to  possess, 
eren  in  themselves,  a  certain  considerable  weight ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  peculiar  character  of  their  testimony  lends  additional 
force  to  their  opinions.  For  instance,  Herodotus  does  not  merely 
relate  to  ns  the  circumstance  as  one  of  whose  truth  he  was  himself 
oonTinced;  but  informs  us  that  his  belief  rested  on  the  double 
testimony  of  "  the  Persians  best  informed  in  history,"  *  and  "  the 
Fkoemcians  themselves."^  The  latter  of  these  statements  is  of 
peculiar  importancei  since  nations  are  rarely  deceived  in  such  a 


ivpMsj  la  ligne,  entrS  do  I'oc&n  dans 
1&  MediteRanie  par  les  oolonnea 
^Keicole^  oe  qui  anrait  ^t^  nn 
ToTsge  de  phu  do  qnatre  miHe  de  nos 
puides  lieneB  marines,  dans  un  tema 
0^  la  Davigadon  ^tait  dans  son  en- 
^oce."   ((j^eatioDB,  Ac,  L  a.  a) 

*  Gen.  liF.  l.ia 

'  See  abore,  voL  i.  p.  148,  note  *, 
udEiBajTip.  43& 

*  Fbuy,  Solinna,  and  DionysiTiB 
iBotlj  repeat  a  tradition  which  had 
perhaps  obtained  onrrenoy  chiefly 
<nm  the  statements  in  Herodotus. 
^2^7  are  scajroely    additional  wit- 


*  It  has  been  aaid  that  the  account 
prea  by  Btrabo  of  the  rehition  be- 
ti'MiL  the  Fhcsnicians  proper  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Per- 
eau  Golf,  ''revezseB"  the  tradition  of 
Herodotoj,  sinoe  it  makes  those  in- 
habitants **  colonista  from  Fhoenioia  " 


(Blakesley's  Herodotus,  voL  i.  p.  883, 
note  314).  But  this  is  antme.  Strabo'a 
words  are,  irXc^arri  8*  M  ir\4ov  &AAai 
tniaoit  T6pos  icoX  "ApMs,  citriy,  /cp^ 
ix^^^  'TO*'  ^tvucucois  ifAOtar  iccti  ^eurl 
7c  ol  iw  ainoSs  olKOvm^t  ria  6fiMv6fju>vs 
rw  ^oufUcmp  riffovt  icoi  v6XMif  itvoi- 
iKovf  4avrdir  (xvi.p.  1090).  Amore 
real  discrepancy  exists  between  Strabo 
and  Herodotns  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Stephen  on  the  other,  who  speaks  of 
the  Bed  Sea  Fhoenicians  as  refugees 
d^uydlies)  from  Fhcsnicia  Ftoper  (ad 
▼00. ''A(orror)L  Justin's  account  may, 
perhaps  be  reconciled  with  Herodotus 
(see  Eenrick's  Fhoenicia,  pp.  46,  47), 
though  it  ia  not  in  very  palpable 
accordance. 

'  n*p<r4mv  ot  xSytot  (Herod,  i.  1). 

*  OoTOi  9h  ol  ^ipucn  rh  9a^Mhw 
eKicfotft  &t  adrol  Xiyovtrtf  iwl  rp 
'Lfm9fyg  9cjJiffffjf  (ib.  vii  89). 
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case.  The  fact  of  an  immigration,  and  the  qnarter  from  whicli  it 
came,  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  can  scarcely  be 
cormpted  or  forgotten,  nnless  in  the  case  where  the  people  sinks  into 
ahsolnte  barbarism. 

2.  If  we  allow,  on  these  gronnds,  the  probability  of  snch  a  moTe- 
ment  as  that  to  which  Herodotns  witnesses,  a  qnestion  will  Btill 
arise  as  to  what  exactly  we  are  to  understand  by  it.  Are  we  to 
identify  the  Phoenicians  with  the  Canaanites,  and  to  nnderstsnd  a 
Hamitic  migration  from  Chaldsea  or  Snsiana  in  times  long  anterior 
to  Abraham  ?  Or  are  we  to  distinguish  between  the  two  races,  and 
to  regard  onr  author  as  describing  a  long  subsequent  immigration 
of  Semites  into  these  parts — a  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  sncli 
as  we  know  them  in  history,  among  the  Canaanites,  a  people  of 
quite  a  different  character  P 

8.  It  was  long  ago  maintained  by  the  learned  Bochart,^  and  it 
has  been  strongly  argued,  within  the  last  few  years,  by  Hr. 
Kenrick,'  that  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Canaanites  were  one  and 
the  same  race.  The  inhabitants  of  several  towns  known  to  us  in 
later  times  as  chief  seats  of  the  Phoenician  power,  are  mentioned  in 
Genesis^  among  the  descendants  of  Canaan.  The  genealogical 
historians  either  identify  Canaan  and  Phoenix,^  or  make  the  former 
father  to  the  latter.*  The  Hellenistic  Jews  use  the  terms  Canaan 
and  Phoenicia,  Canaanite  and  Phoenician,  indifferently ;  and  there 
is  even  some  ground  for  asserting  that  the  Phoenicians,  both  in 
Syria  and  in  North  Africa,  knew  themselves  as  Canaanites  to  a  late 
date  J  Such  are  the  principal  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  tbis 
hypothesis ;  a  bold  etymologist  might  add  that  Phoenix  is  probably 


^  Greograpli.  Baor.  iv,  84. 

*  Fhoenioia,  oh.  iii.  pp.  42,  48. 
The  same  yiew  is  taken  by  Mr.  Dyer 
in  Smith's  Geographical  Dictionarj, 
and  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
Phoenicia  in  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclo- 
psddia. 

'  Gen.  X.  15-18.  Bidon  is  men- 
tioned by  name  as  the  "  first-bom  "  of 
Canaan.  Aradas,  Area,  and  Simjra 
seem  to  be  represented  by  "  the  Arva* 
dite,  the  Arkite,  and  the  Zemarite." 

*  As  Sanohoniathonf  who  speaks  of 
XyS  rod  [vp<&rov]  fi9Torofuur64yTos 
^lifueof  (ap.  Enseb.  Fr»p.  £y.  i.  10, 
p.  88,  ed.  Gaisf.). 

*  Bo  Eapolemns  (Eoseb.  Prop.  Ev. 


ix.  17) ;  rovTw  tk  rhv  Xom^  yov^tfn 
rhv  warfya  rAr  4o(rijc««r. 

*  See  the  Septaagint  rersioD,  Ex* 
▼i.  16,  TvL  35 ;  Josh.  v.  12 ;  Job  xll 
6,  &c.  And  oomparo  Matt.  xr.  22, 
with  Hark  vii.  26. 

'  Angnstine  eajs  (Ep.  ad  Bom.  Op. 
iii.  p.  932)  that  the  mstice  in  his  put 
of  Africa,  "interrogati  quid  smt, 
Pnnio^  respondent,  Ghaaani."  There 
is  also  a  coin  of  LiM)dioaa,  the  legend 
npon  which  has  been  read  as  ]p:S3  OK 
tolM^f?,  and  explained  as  *'  Laodic«9 
matris  in  Canaan  "  (Gesenins,  Lisgos 
Scriptiirseqne  Phoanioia»  Monume&Ui 
pp.  270,  271). 
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&  mere  translation  of  XyS  or  U>»  wUcli  is  iSko  name  of  the  red 
dye  80  admired  by  the  Orientals. 

4  Bat  these  argnments,  though  plansible,  are  far  from  satis- 
hckrj.    There  is  a  marked  contrast,  which  caxmot  fail  to  strike 
the  least  observant  enquirer,  between  the  whole  character  of  the 
PhQenicians  and  that  of  the  Ganaanites.      The  Ganaanites  are  fierce 
iuid  intractable  warriors,  rejoicing  in  their  prancing  steeds  and 
cbariots  of  iron,^  neither  given  to  conmierce  nor  to  anj  of  the  arts 
of  peace ;  the  Phoenicians  are  qniet  and  peaceable,  a  nation  of 
tnffickers,  skilfnl  in  navigation  and  in  the  arts  both  nsefnl  and 
oniamenta],  nnwarlike  except  at  sea,  and  wholly  devoted  to  com- 
oieroe  and  mannfactnres.    Again,  whereas  between  the  real  Ganaan- 
ites and  the  Jews  there  was  deadly  and  perpetual  hostility,  until 
th  former  were  utterly  rooted  x)ut  and  destroyed,  the  Jews  and 
FbcBoicians  were  on  terms  of  almost  perpetual  amity* — an  amity 
encooraged  by  the  best  princes,  who  would  scarcely  have   con- 
^nded  a  friendship  with  the  accursed  race.      Further,  if    the 
A^^oinents  adduced  in  favour  of  the  identity  be  examined  severally, 
tbey  irill  be  found  to  lose  much  of  their  force  upon  a  near  scrutiny. 
The  towns    Sidon,  Aradus,   Area,   and   Simyra,   may  have  been 
onginaDy  settled  by  one  race,  yet  have  passed  into  the  possession 
of  another  without  losing  their  appellations ;  just  as  we  know  to 
hare  happened  with  Ascalon,  Gtiza,  and  other  cities  in  this  neigh- 
boQfhood.      The   genealogical  historians  are  never  much  to  be 
depended  on ;  and  in  the  case  before  us,  they  may  have  meant  no 
inore  than  that  the  one  name  (Ghna)  preceded  the  other  (Phcenice) 
^  the  same  country.'    The  indifferent  use  of  Ganaanite  and  Phoe- 
iiidan,  Canaan    and  Phoenicia,  by  the    Hellenistic   writers,  may 
merelj  indicate  that  the  distinction  between  the  terms  had  ceased 


^  Jttdgea  iv.  3 ;  t.  2a 

*8o  Dr.  Stanley  remarks: — "The 
^^istohes  of  Fhcsnicia  and  Palestine 
^^1^7  touch.  Their  relations  were 
alwajspeaoefal"  (Pftlettine,  p.  263), 
l^Gnlj  apparent  ezoeptiona  consist 
^  s  few  paasages  of  arms  between 
^  Isnelites  and  the  Sidonians  in  the 
^J  period  of  the  Judges  (Jndg.  z. 
^  which  probably  refers  to  the  time 
Gf  Jabin,  and  zviii.  27,  28),  when  it  is 
fict  unlikely  that  Bidon  was  still 
GBoaazkite. 

'  The  statement  of   HecatsBos  (Fr. 


254)  that  "FhoBnicia  was  formerly 
called  Canaan"  (Xya,  olhtt  wp6r*pow  ^ 
^oiylmi  ^KoXtrro)  has  been  qnoted  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  ethnio 
identity  (Kenriok,  p.  42).  Bat  its 
real  force  is  the  other  way.  It  is  pro- 
bably  a  parallel  to  snoh  expressions  as 
the  following:  "England  was  for- 
merly  called  Britain ; "  '*  What  is  now 
Turkey  was  formerly  the  Greek  Em* 
pire."  Changes  in  the  name  of  a 
country  almost  always  indicate  some 
change  of  the  inhabitants. 
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to  be  appreciated  when  they  wrote.    It  is  perhaps  a  parallel  to  tlie 
indifferent  nse  of  Britain  and  England,  Briton  and  Englishm&n, 
common  among  onrselves  at  the  present  day.      The  statement  of 
St.  Angnstine,  that  the  country  people  abont  Hippo  called  them- 
selves  "  Chanani,"  and  the  very  donbtfol  interpretation^  of  a  single 
Phoenician  coin,  furnish  but  a  slender  foundation  for  the  bold 
assertion  that  *'  the  Phoenicians  bore  the  name  of  Canaanites," '  and 
"  knew  their  country  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Canaan.'*'  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  except  a  single  passage  of  one  ecclesiastical 
writer,  and  a  single  legend  on  a  coin,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that 
the  Phoenicians  ever  applied  to  themselves  or  to  their  country  the 
terms  in  question.     It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  reaHj 
have  done  so,  and  that  no  classical  writer  should  have  left  us  anj 
hint  of  it.     It  is  his  perception  of  this  difficulty,  which  leads  Bocbart 
to  suppose  that  though  the  Phoenicians  were  really  Ganaanites,  they 
wholly  laid  aside  the  name,  on  account  of  the  discredit  whicii 
attached  to  all  those  who  were  known  to  be  of  the  accursed  race.^ 
This  conclusion  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the  view  of  Gesenios^ 
and  Kenrick ;  it  is  not  very  probable,  for  a  nation  scarcely  ever 
voluntarily  lays  aside  its  own  name ;  but  it  is  isa  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mass  of  facts,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  than  the 
ingenious  speculations  of  the  more  modem  writers,  who  regard 
Canaanite  as  the  only  appellation  by  which  the  Phoenicians  knev 
themselves. 

5.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Canaamtes  and 
Phoenicians  were  two  distinct  races,  the  former  being  the  original 
occupants  of  the  country,  and  the  latter  being  immigrants  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Hamitic  races  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
to  people  Western  Asia;®  whether  starting  from  Egypt  or  from 
Babylonia,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  These  Hamites  were  the 
original  founders  of  most  of  the  towns,  which  sometimes  retained 
their  primitive  names,  sometimes  exchanged  them   far   Semitio 


'  In  the  other  cases  where  dm  oc- 
curs on  a  coin  it  signifies  "mother. 
dty,"  and  is  followed  by  the  name  or 
names  of  the  places  supposed  to  stand 
in  the  relation  of  colonies  (see  Gese- 
nias,  nt  snpra,  p.  262,  and  p.  267). 
There  is  no  second  instance  where  dm 
can  be  even  supposed  to  be  nsed  as  a 
mere  title  of  honour,  equivalent  to  **  a 
great  city." 


*  Eenriok,  p.  4S. 

*  Ibid.  p.  42. 

*  Geograph.  Sao.  iv.  84^  p.  SOL 

'  LingOBB  ScriptoriBqiie  PhcBn.3(aa« 
p.  838,  note. 

*  See  Sir  H.  BawHnsoa's  aitiele  oq 
the  "  Sarlj  History  of  Babjlonia'*  id 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Joornsll 
of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  8ocietj,  part  i\ 
p.  230,  note  '. 
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appellations.  Instances  of  the  former  kind  are  MaratHns  and 
Baalbek— the  one  a  name  verj  intelligible  in  the  early  or  Coshite 
BabjloQian,^  the  other  containing  an  Egyptian  root  and  formed  on 
an  Egyptian  model.* 

6.  It  might  perhaps  he  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  tradition 
which  Herodotus  records,  to  say  that  it  refers  to  this  early  Hamitic 
eonnection,  which  was  perhaps  not  merely  a  connection  of  race,  but 
one  inrolTiog  actual  migration  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Oulf 
to  tbose  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  this  the  local  name  Marathus  is 
a  sign ;  for  a  position  on  the  Syrian  coast  would  not  be  ^*  the  west  ** 
to  any  people  but  one  which  reached  it  from  the  Euphrates  valley.* 
Another  sign  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  Ganaanitic  worship  of 
fiaal,  if  that  word  is  really  (as  commonly  supposed)  identical  with 
the  Bel  or  BU  of  the  Babylonians.^  And  the  conquests  of  Chedor- 
laomer,  king  of  the  Hamitic  Elam,^  furnish  an  actual  example  of 
the  extension  to  this  quarter  of  an  influence  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  tbe  Cnshite  period. 

7.  Bat  although  the  Phoenician  story  of  a  migration  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  might,  by  possibility,  refer  to  this  ancient  Hamitic 
morement,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  tradition  has  a  different 
ongin.  Semitism,  as  has  been  so  often  observed,*  originated  in 
Babylonia,  and  from  this  primitive  seat,  spread  itself  northward  and 
watward.     Out  of  Babylonia  "  went  forth  Asshur  "  ^ — ^f rom  Ur  (or 


^  Mttrktf  probably  the  origfinal  form 
of  ICvathus  (compare  the  Bpa0i  of 
Sascbamathon),  is  the  ordinary  term 
in  the  early  Coshite  or  Hamitic  Baby- 
kmian  for  **  the  West,"  and  is  espe- 
daily  used  of  Phoenicia  and  the  Medi- 
teiraoeaii  (snpra,  vol.  i.  p.  424,  note  ^. 

^BaoLhek,  "the  city  of  Baal,"  or 
''  tbe  Sun,"  corresponds  exactly  with 
Atir-hechis,  "the  city  of  Athor,"  or 
"Venns,"  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
Oi.  41,  and  see  note  '  ad  loc.).  Bdki 
u  stm  naed  for  **  a  city  "  in  the  Coptic 
or  modem  Egyptum. 

Id  Btson^  or  Beth-shan  (Scythopolis), 
ws  have  a  name  composed  of  one  8e- 
oitio  and  one  Hamitic  element  (supra, 
toLl  p.  631,  xkote  >). 

'  Tbe  more  tbe  Cnneif orm  Inscrip- 
ticiii  are  stndied,  the  more  it  becomes 
vhdent  that  Babylon,  or  "  the  land  of 
Sliinar  "  was  the  real  cradle  of  early 

VOUIV. 


civilization.    It  oonld  only  have  been 
from  this  central  position  that  the 
names  of  "  before  "  and  "  behind,"  or 
East  and  West,  conld  have  been  ap. 
plied  to  the  respeotive  conntries  of  Sa. 
siana  and  Phosnicia.    Snch,  however, 
are  nndonbtedly  the  significations  of 
Nuva  and  Mariu  in  Hamite  Scythic, 
and  of  Elam  and  Akhir  in    Semitic, 
Eloem  indeed  being  cognate  with  D^p 
in    Hebrew,  and  "dim"  in   Latin — 
words  which  in  those  tongaes  indicated 
priority  in  regard  to  time,  though  not 
in  regard  to  place. — [H.  0.  K] 

4  It  is  nsnal  to  assume  the  identity ; 
but  etymologicaUy  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  ^3  is  the  same  root  as  ^3. 

'  See  above,  vol.  i.  Essay  vi.  §  19 
(p.  437). 

•  Ibid.  §  21,  p.  438 ;  and  Essay  zi. 
p.  672. 

'  Gen.  X.  11. 
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Mugheir)  departed,  in  searcli  of  a  new  home,  tHe  family  of  Abraham 
— and  from  the  same  qnarter  may  be  traced  the  Aramaean  tribes, 
which  are  fonnd  to  have  gradually  ascended  the  Eaphrates.^  Apart 
from  any  tradition,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Phoenicians,  like  the  other  Semitic  races  in  these  parts — ^the  Jews 
and  the  Aramaeans — ^were  immigrants,  whose  original  abode  was  lower 
Mesopotamia.  The  tradition  does  but  confirm  historically,  what  we 
should  have  concluded  without  it  analogically,  from  oar  general 
knowledge  of  the  early  movements  of  races ;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  accepted  as  in  all  probability  the  statement  of  a  real  occurrence. 
8.  When  Strabo,  however,  going  beyond  Herodotus,  attempts 
exactly  to  determine  the  originsd  habitat  of  the  Phoenician  race,  and 
not  content  with  placing  them  "upon  the  Erythraean  sea,"'  dis- 
covers that  certain  islands — those,  namely,  of  the  Bahrein  group- 
were  the  first  settlements  of  the  nation,  from  which,  they  started  to 
found  their  great  cities ;  and  when  again  Trogus  Pompeius  under- 
takes to  give  the  cause  of  the  emigration  and  the  route  pursued  by 
the  emigrants — we  must  hesitate  to  follow  these  late  authors,  who 
are  so  much  wiser  than  the  Father  of  History.  The  identity  of 
names,  upon  which  Strabo  builds,  is  a  weak  argument — such 
identity,  where  it  is  real,  being  very  deceptive,  and  there  being  in 
this  case  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  so  much  real  as  apparent 
The  name  of  the  island,  which  Strabo  calls  Tyrus,  seems  to  have 
been,  not  Tyrus,  but  Tylus ' — ^a  term  sufficiently  remote  from  the 
native  Zwr  or  Tzur,  And  Arady  which  is  still  the  Arab  name  for 
one  of  the  Bahrein  islands,  is  scarcely  the  same  word  with  Arvad^— 
the  true  original  of  the  Syrian  Aradus.  As  for  the  existence  of 
Phoenician  temples  on  these  islands  in  Alexander's  time,  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable;  since  the  Phoenicians,  as  the  great  caorriers  of 
antiquity,  may  easily  (as  Heeren  supposes^)  have  occupied  the 
Bahrein  islands  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  have  carried  with 
them  their  peculiar  worship. 


^  See  Tol.  i.  p.  488.  [It  is  to  be  ob. 
served  also  that  the  Syrians  were 
"  brought  up  from  Kiif"  (Amos  ix.  7)  ; 
and  thiekt  Kir,  whioh  is  associated  in 
one  text  with  Elam  (Is.  xzii.  6),  and 
named  in  another  as  the  oonntrj  to 
which  the  Israelite  oaptires  were 
transported  (2  Kings  zvi.  9),  can  be 
no  other  than  the  Kia  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions, in  Sonthem  Ohaldaaa,  oontigaoiis 


to  Snsiana. — ^H.  G.  B.^ 

«  Herod,  vii.  89. 

*  Tylns  (t^\of)  is  the  form  nsed 
both  b J  Pliny  (H.  K.  tL  S2)  aad 
Ptolemy. 

^  Arvad  is  the  form  used  tlxrooghont 
the  Assyrian  Inscriptioni.  Compcrs 
the  «*p-)M  of  Gen.  x.  18. 

'  Ajriifttio  Nations,  voL  ii.  p.  65,  B.T. 
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The  stoiy  of  Trogns — ^that  the  PHoBiiiciaiis  left  their  cotintry  in 
oonseqiience  of  an  earthquake — ^is  pnerile ;  and  the  route  which  he 
xnakes  the  migration  pursue,  though  not  improhable,  can  scarcely 
rest  upon  anj  better  basis  than  conjecture.  The  "  Assyrian  Lake  " 
—where  (according  to  him)  the  emigrants  first  settled — ^represents, 
in  all  probability,  the  Sea  of  Nedjif^  or  that  natural  basin  together 
with  the  marshes  which  usually  surround  it.^  A  people  ascending 
the  Eaphrates  on  its  right  bank,  would  necessarily  pass  this  large 
body  of  water. 

9.  The  only  important  grounds  upon  which  the  migration  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  has  ever  been  rejected,  are  those  advanced  by 
MoTQ^'  who  dwells  in  the  first  place  on  the  silence  of  Scripture, 
and  fieoondly  on  the  Phcenician  mythic  history,  as  recorded  in  the 
work  which  Philo-Byblius  put  out  under  the  venerated  name  of 
SoQchomathon.  This  work  undoubtedly  assumed  the  Phoenicians 
tohaTB  been  aboriginals.  Like  the  cosmogonies  of  Egypt  and 
BabjIoQ,  it  made  the  human  race  spring  up  in  the  country  of  the 
writer— a  view  which  flattered  the  national  vanity  far  more  than  a 
t&Ie  of  early  wanderings  and  privations.  But  the  speculations  of 
PhOo-Byblius,  though  they  occasionally  throw  some  light  on  the 
Phoenician  language  and  religion,  are  for  historical  purposes  value- 
less.^   They  have  no  claim  to  be    considered    as  real    national 


'  Kr.  Kenrick  says,  "  The  Assyriazi 
^^  can  he  no  other  than  the  Dead 
^  or  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret" 
(PhcBnicia,  p.  47)  5  and  Mr.  Dyer,  in 
^  article  on  Pboenioia  in  Smith's 
Geographical  Dictionary,  takes  the 
>^  view.  The  gpnonnd  of  this  asser- 
tiGQ  is  the  snpposed  fact,  that  **  in 
^<^athem  Assyria  there  was  no  collec- 
^  of  'tnitera  to  which  the  name  of 
lake  ooold  he  applied"  (Eenrick, 
I  e.  c).  Bnt  the  Sea  of  Nedj^ia  ex- 
fctly  nch  a  collection  of  waters.  It 
is  a  permanent  lake  of  oonsiderahle 
^th,  gorxDonded  by  clilfe  of  a  red- 
^  nadstone— in  places  40  feet  high 
"Tsod  extends  in  a  sonth-easterly 
direction  a  distance  of  40  miles,  being 
^  it8  greatest  width  about  36  miles 
^^niad  (lee  Loftns's  Chaldsa,  p.  45,  et 
^•).  The  famous  "Chaldsaan 
Haribes  "  are  quite  distinct  from  this 
lake,  though  they  blend  with  it  at  the 
tiifie  of  the  inmidation. 


'  Die  FhOnizier,  voL  ii.  part  1.  pp. 
23.62. 

'  It  seems  to  be  nniversally  agreed 
that  the  work  of  Philo-Byblins  was 
not  what  it  pretended  to  be — the 
translation  into  Greek  of  a  PhoBnioian 
writer  who  lived  not  long  after  Moses. 
The  oply  donbt  is  whether  it  was  the 
mere  work  of  Fhilo  himself,  or  trans- 
lated by  him  from  a  Phoanioian  ori- 
ginal of  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
Mr.  Kenriok  decides  in  favonr  of  this 
latter  supposition  (Fhosnicia,  p.  284)  ; 
and  suggests  that  the  work  was 
written  in  the  fourth  or  third  centuiy 
before  Ghrist  (ibid.  p.  290).  But  it  is 
at  least  as  likely  that  Fhilo  himself 
composed  the  treatise  ;  which,  though 
called  "a  Phcenician  history"  by  Por- 
phyry (De  Abstinent,  ii.  56),  is,  so  far 
as  our  extracts  go,  an  account  of  the 
Phcenician  mythology,  of  which  the 
predominant  element  is  Gbreek ! 
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traditions,  being  mythological  fancies  parallel  to  those  of  Hesiod, 
and  clearly  dating  from  a  time  not  earlier  than  Alexander.  With 
respect  to  the  silence  of  Scriptnre,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  argument  a  aUeniio  is  seldom  of  mnch  wdght;  and 
secondly,  that  the  slight  contact  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Jews  causes  little  to  be  said  of  the  former,  so  that  we  have  no  rigbi 
to  feel  surprise  at  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  their  origin. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  time  at  which  the  migration  took  place, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  confidence.  If  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
originally  Canaanitic,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Phcenician  immigrants,  we  can  conclude  nothing  concerning  the 
date  of  the  migration  from  the  mention  of  those  towns  in  the  book 
of  Joshua.^  Much  less  can  we  draw  any  inference  from  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  was  said  bj 
the  inhabitants  to  have  been  built  2300  years  before  his  visit  to 
that  city.^  The  Tyrians  would  be  b'kely  to  exaggerate  on  such  a 
matter;  and  the  temple  itself  may  have  been  more  ancient  than 
their  possession  of  the  city.  I  should  incline  on  the  whole  to  place 
the  immigration  in  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ.  This  was 
a  time  of  increasing  Semitic  influence,  as  indicated  especiallj  in  the 
rise  of  Assyria  to  eminence.*  It  was  when  the  Jews  weie  snSenng 
oppression  at  the  hands  of  their  eastern  and  southern  neighbonis,' 
the  power  of  their  northern  ones  being  broken.  Again,  it  is 
sufficiently  early  to  accord  with  the  Greek  traditions,  which  made 
the  Phoenicians  predominant  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  spoke  of  their  settlements  in  BcDotiaat 
a  period  still  earlier.*  And  it  is  sufficiently  late  to  harmonize  with 
Scripture,  which  does  not  introduce  to  our  notice  the  real  artistic 
and  commercial  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  till  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon. 


^  Josh.  ziz.  28|  29,  &0. 

*  Herod,  ii.  44. 

a  See  above,  vol.  i.  Essay  vii.  p.  452. 

*  The  Midianites,  the  Ammonites, 


and  the  Fhiliatmes  (see  Jadg.  tI  1 ; 
X.  7 ;  Ao.) 

'  On  these  settlements  see  note  *  on 
Book  ii.  oh.  49  (voL  iL  p.  92). 
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ESSAY  IIL 


ON  THE  ALABODIANS  OF  HEBODOTUS.  [H.  0.  B.] 

1  The  Akrodiani  of  Herodotns  identified  with  the  Urarda  or  people  of  Ararat. 
1  Tne  position  of  the  Hebrew  Ararat.  3.  Conneotioa  of  the  Urarda  of 
these  parts  with  the  Babylonian  Burbwr  or  Akkad^  4.  Besemblance  of  the 
mitn^  employed  by  the  two  races,  and  probable  oonneotion  of  their  lan- 


L  Thi  Akrodiana  of  Herodotus,  joined  witli  the  Sapires  botli  in  the 

notice  of  the  18th  Satrapy  ^  and  in  the  master-roll  of  the  army  of 

Xerxes,'  and  intervening  apparently  between  the  Matienians  to  the 

south  and  the  Golchians  to  the  north,  are  almoBt  certainly  the  inha- 

KtantB  of  Armenia  whose  Semitic  name  was  Urarda  or  Ararat. 

Aktmdf  indeed,  is  a  mere  variant  form  of  Ararudy  the  I  and  r  being 

nndistingiiishable  in  the  old  Persian,^  and  Ararud  serves  determin- 

atelj  to  connect  the  Ararat  of  Scripture  with  the  Urarda  or  Urartha 

of  the  Inscriptions.^    It  must  be  remembered  that  Herodotns  was 

uiiacqaaintcd  with  the  name  of  Armenia,  as  applied  to  the  country 

of  the  Alarodians ;  he  used  the  titles  "  Armenia  "  and  "  Armenians  " 

in  connection  with  the  more  western  part  of  the  country,  particularly 

vith  that  part  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Taurus  in  which  the  river 

Haljs  takes  its  rise;'  and  although  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 

Armenians  in  his  time  had  really  extended  their  sway  over  this 

central  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  sources 

of  the  Haljs  could  not  have  been  included  within  the  limits  of  the 

ancient  Urarda.     That  country  was  conterminous  with  Assyria  to 

the  south,  commencing  at  Bdhtan^  and  it  stretched  to  the  northward 

probably  as  far  as  the  Arazea,  comprising  within  iia  limits  the  lakes 


>  Herod,  iii.  94. 

'  Ibid.  Til.  79. 

'The  Achsemenian  Persian  ix>s- 
«88ed  no  I,  and  everywhere  therefore 
fubstitnted  an  r,  as  in  Babtru  for 
fiftbjkm,  Btra  for  Bel,  Ao. 

*  There  is  ft  remarkable  confnsion 
of  the  <1fint^l«  in  Babylonian  onnei- 
form,  the  two  powers  of  da  and  iha 
being  represented  by  a  single  letter, 
sod  another  character  having  also  the 


doable  value  of  dt  and  ihi.  When  the 
Yowel  ii,  howeyer,  terminates  the 
name  of  Ararat^  the  consonant  em- 
ployed is  clearly  the  t^  answering 
etymologically  to  the  Hebrew  d, 
thongh  it  is  probable  that  the  pro- 
nunciation more  nearly  approached  the 

Arabio  ^,  or  the  hard  th  (as  in  *<  the," 

««thon/'  "that,"  Ac.)  of  the  English. 
•  Herod.  L  12. 
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both  of  Van  and  Ununiyeb,  and  liaving  for  its  capital  the  ancient 
citj  npon  the  former  laJce,  the  f onndation  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Semiramis.^ 

2.  The  name  of  Ararat  is  constantly  nsed  in  Scripture,  but  alwajB 
to  denote  a  country  rather  than  a  particular  mountain.  The  famons 
passage  of  Genesis,'  which  has  given  a  world-wide  celebrity  to  the 
name  of  Ararat,  refers  to  a  mountain  range  IDTIK  ^n^  and  was  nn- 
derstood  by  all  the  best  early  authorities  on  Eastern  .geographj  to 
indicate  the  lofty  chain  which  overhung  the  plain  of  Assyria  to  tbe 
northward  of  Nineveh, — ^this  chain,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  tte 
Gordyasan  mountains,  to  the  Syrians  as  Mount  Kurdu^  and  to  the 

Arabs  as  JahcU  Judij  is^y^  iVf^,  being  moreover  visited  by  Christian 
pilgrims  of  the  present  day  as  the  spot  on  which  the  ark  of  Noah 
rested,  and  where  remains  of  the  sacred  vessel  are  stUl,  it  is  belieTed, 
to  be  seen.'  In  other  passages  of  Scripture,  where  Ararat  is  men- 
tioned,^ the  English  version,  following  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
employs  the  term  Armenia ;  ^  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  as 


^  That  this  was  the  real  oonntry  of 
Ararat  ia  proved  by  the  cnneiform 
insoriptioDJS  of  Armenia,  whichi  aa 
ia  well  known,  are  fonnd  aronnd  the 
lakoi  bnt  principally  on  the  rock  form- 
ing the  acropolis  of  the  city  of  Van. 
The  name  of  Urtvrda  or  Ararat  never 
once  oconra,  it  ia  tme,  thronghoat 
these  inscriptions,  the  more  compre- 
hensive title  of  Nairi  being  apparently 
used  in  its  place ;  bnt  the  1o€»e^  kings 
who  are  enumerated,  such  as  Argistis 
and  Belat'Ihirit  are  precisely  those 
who  on  the  Assyrian  slabs  and  cylin- 
ders of  Sai^n  and  Aashur-ha/ni-pal, 
are  named  kinga  of  Urarda,  The 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Armenia  are 
not,  however,  confined  exclusively  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  lake  Van, 
nor  indeed  to  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ararat  proper,  but  are  to  be 
met  with  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  Nairi, — wherever  in  fact  the  Urar^ 
dians  or  Alarodians  had  carried  their 
anna;  memorial  tablets  having  been 
thus  carved  upon  the  rocks  at  Mala- 
tiyeh  and  at  Paloo  to  the  west,  and 
even  in  the  plain  of  Miyandah  to  the 
east,  far  within  the  borders  of  Media. 

«  Gen.  viii.  4. 

*  Bochart   has   collected   all   the 


authorities,  from  Beroaus  down  to 
Epiphanius,  in  his  Fhaleg,  lib.  1,  c.  S. 
The  identification  of  the  Bcriptiu«) 
Ararat  with  the  remarkable  peak  doit 
called  Agri  dagh,  on  the  Araxes,  doea 
not  appear  to  have  obtained  any  cm- 
rency  until  subsequently  to  the  Cbris- 
tianization  of  the  Armenian  nation,aDd 
the  establishment  of  the  famous  con* 
vent  of  Etchmiadzin  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  mountain.  St.  Jerome, 
at  any  rate,  is  the  first  Western  aa- 
thor  who  placed  Monnt  Axarat  on  the 
Araxes. 

*  2  Kings  xiz.  37,  and  l8.zxxrii.  88. 

'  The  passages  here  quoted  refer  to 
the  flight  into  the  naountains  of  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  after  the  murder 
of  their  father ;  and  Ararat  or  Bohtan 
would  thus  be  the  first  district  they 
would  reach  on  ascending  from  tlie 
plains.  Their  posterity,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Mos.  Chor.  (lib.  t  c.  SS), 
settled  further  in  the  interior.  There 
is  still  another  passage,  howerer,  in 
Scripture  where  Ararat  ia  mentioned, 
and  where  the  English  version  pre- 
serves the  original  name,  namely,  in 
the  denunciation  of  Jeremiah  which 
threatens  Babylon  with  the  power  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Minni,  and 
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earlj  as  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes  tlie  two  names  were  used 
mdifierentlj  in  the  country ;  for  in  the  Behistun  Inscriptions  the 
Persian  and  Scythic  texts  everywhere  employ  Armenia  for  the  more 
ancient  Assyrian  title  of  Urarda.  Bat  notwithstanding  this  con- 
fusion, it  seems  highly  probable  that  there  was  in  reality  a  marked 
etbiic  distinction  between  the  Armenians  and  the  Tfrardians  or 
Alaiodians.  The  latter  were  certainly  closely  connected  with  the 
Scythic  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  whose  vernacnlar  name  was 
pTDbably  Burbur^^  bnt  who  were  known  to  the  Semites  as  the 
Akkad^  while  the  former  were  to  all  appearance  an  Arian  race, 
baving  branched  off,  as  Herodotas  himself  affirms,'^  from  the  Phry- 
gians, who  were  themselves  of  Thracian  origin.  This  ethnic  dif- 
ference, however,  between  Armenia  and  Ararat,  notwithstanding 
the  geographical  interchangeability  of  the  names,  is  a  subject  of  so 
much  interest,  and  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  received  opinion,  that 
it  may  be  as  weU  to  state  in  some  detail  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  aigument  is  founded. 

3.  The  connection,  then,  of  Urarda  with  the  Babylonian  tribe  of 
Akkad  is  proved  by  the  application  in  the  Inscriptions  of  the  ethnic 
title  of  Burbur  (?)  to  the  Armenian  king,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Sargon  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  who  may  be 


Ashcbenaz  (Jer.  H.  27) » in  allngioB,  it 
may  be  supposed,  to  the  invasion  of 
CjTiLs,  with  whom  probably  the  north- 
em  kings  were  associated  as  tribu- 
taries. Minni  is  well  known  from  the 
iDgcriptions  both  of  Assyria  and 
Armenia,  being  apparently  immedi- 
ately to  the  west  of  Ararat;  and  it 
lias  been  sometimes  supposed — though 
on  insnfficient  evidence — ^to  be  the 
nme  name  ae  Armenia  (^Apfiwla^= 
*Z!  'LL  Har-Mini,  or  monnti&ins  of 
Hiimi)  ;  but  Ashchenaz  has  not  yet 
been  recognized  either  in  the  local 
aanali  or  in  Greek  geography;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  snspect  a  false 
reading  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

'  It  is  with  some  diffidence  I  give 
this  reading  for  the  native  name  of 
the  Akkady  as  the  oomponnd  cuneiform 
character  which  represents  it,  occurs 
in  no  other  word.  It  Beems,  however, 
to  be  a  mere  doubled  letter,  of  which 
the  ordinary  power  is  Bur;  and  Bur- 
bvr,  Barbar,  and  Berber  are  well-known 


I  ethnic  titles,  which  have  extended 
from  Persia  to  Morocco.  It  is  further 
curious  to  remember  that  in  the  Perssa 
of  ^schyluB,  the  ghost  of  Darius  is 
raised  by  incantations  in  the  Barbar 
tongue  (BoX^y,  iipxouos  BaX^y,  1.  659). 
'  Herod,  vii.  73,  and  Steph.  Byz.  in 
voc.  *Apfi9tfia,  Strabo  in  the  strangest 
way  confounds  the  Armenians  with 
the  AramsBans  (i.  p.  70),  though  there 
was  not  in  reaJity  the  slightest  con- 
nection between  them  either  ethnic- 
ally or  geogpraphically.  I  am  not 
prepared  at  present  to  suggest  any 
etymology  for  the  name  of  Armenia, 
though,  as  I  observe  that  most  of  the 
ancient  names  of  countries  were 
adopted  from  their  respective  Pan. 
theons,  and  as  the  Ghreeks  recog^nized 
Armenus  as  one  of  the  Argonauts,  I 
would  refer  as  a  possible  derivation  to 
the  god  Armennu,  who  is  said  in  one 
of  the  cuneiform  mythological  lists  to 
have  been  worshipped  at  Susa. 
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tbns  supposed  to  have  been  the  ixnmediaie  predecessor  of  Argtstis; 
and  the  fact,  mentioned  in  the  Behistnn  Inscription,  of  the  Armeman 
Arakha  haying  personated  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidas, 
is  strongly  confirmatory  of  this  ethnic  reUtionship ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  whether  the  Burhur  or  Akkad  of  Babylonia  de- 
scended in  a  very  remote  age  from  the  monntains  to  colonize  tlie 
plains,  or  whether  the  Urardians  were  refngees  of  a  later  period 
driven  northward  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Semites.  Tbe 
former  supposition,  however,  is  most  in  conformity  with  Scripture, 
and  incidentally  with  the  tenor  of  the  Inscriptions ;  for  while  the 
Burhur  or  Akkad  are  found  in  Babylonia  at  least  as  early  as  2000  B.a 
— being  in  fact,  in  all  probability,  the  Accad  mentioned  in  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis  ^ — there  is  no  trace  of  the  passage  of  the  tribe  to 
the  northward  through  Assyria  at  any  period  of  history. 

4<.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  derive  the  Babylonian  cuneifoim 
writing  from  the  Urardianj  although  the  Burhur  or  Akkad  in  their 
southern  seats  were  not  improbably  the  inventors  of  the  alphabet ; 
for  we  have  no  inscriptions  in  Armenia  earlier  than  the  8th  century 
B.C. ;  and  the  artificial  system  of  arrow-headed  signs,  together  with 
the  use  of  ideographs  and  determinatives,  would  thus  seem  more 
naturally  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  mountains  from  the  im- 
mediately neighbouring  kingdom  of  Assyria,  which  was  then  in  its 
most  flourishing  state ;'  but,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  there  had 
been  an  identity  of  race  between  the  Burhur  or  Akkad  of  the  southern 
plains,  and  the  Burhur  or  Urardians  of  the  northern  mountains,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  latter  would  have  readily  adopted  such  a  multi- 
tude of  the  Babylonian  signs  for  the  conunon  objects  of  nature,  nor 
can  we  otherwise  explain  the  dominant  worship  in  the  mountains 
of  the  famous  triad,  the  Moon,  the  Sun,  and  ^ther,  which  was  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  primitive  Babylonian  mythology.'    That 


» Verse  10. 

^  A  farther  proof  that  the  XTr&rdianB 
formed  their  system  of  writing  from 
the  Assyrians  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  inscription  in 
the  country,  commemorating  native 
kings,  is  in  the  Assyrian  hmgnage ; 
and  it  is  to  this  record,  where  the 
geographical  title  of  the  king  is,  in 
the  nsnal  Assyrian  fashion,  appended 
to  the  name,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
onr  knowledge  that  these  kings  styled 
themselyes  lungs  of  Nairi.    This  pro- 


vince, it  may  be  added,  which  is  de. 
scribed  with  so  mnch  minntexkess  of 
detail  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Assjria, 
seems  in  its  largest  sense  to  have  ex- 
tended along  the  mountains,  from  tbe 
frontiers  of  Media  to  Cappadocia,  and 
to  have  thus  included  within  its  h'iniu 
all  the  minor  divisions  of  Aiant, 
Minnii  the  Sapirds,  and  even  northern 
Mesopotamia. 

'  I  must  here  take  occasion  to 
modify  the  opinion  given  in  my  Essay 
on    the    As^rian    and    Babylousa 
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the  Accad  again  of  tlie  Sontli  continued  to  be  a  cultivated  and  lite- 
raij  race  is  proved  by  their  employment  under  the  Assyrian  kings 
in  drawing  up  comparative  vocabularies  of  their  own  language  and 
other  dialects,  and  by  their  being  promoted  even  to  the  post  ^  which 
seems  to  answer  to  that  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  among  modem 
nations,  and  we  can  thus  understand  how  their  brethren  in  the 
mouxtains  came  to  be  the  only  northern  people  who  used  a  written 
langoage.    I  am  not  in  a  condition  at  present  to  pronounce  on  the 
precise  degree  of  affinity  which  may  exist  between  the  JJrardian  lan- 
guage as  presented  to  us  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Van,  and  the  Acca^ 
dian  tongue  as  it  appears  on  the  early  Chaldsean  bricks  and  on  the 
later  grammatical  tablets  of  the  Assyrians  ;  but  I  think  I  can  detect 
nomerous  points  of  resemblance,  and  I  believe  that  both  dialects 
will  be  found  to  be  allied  to  the  AchsBmenian  Scythic,  with  which 
we  are  ah-eady  sufficiently  familiar.     At  any  rate  the  Urardian, 
whether  purely  Scythic  like  the  Accadian,  or  partially  Arianized  by 
contact  with  northern  races,  possesses,  as  it  would  seem,  no  affinity 
whatever  with  the  modern  Armenian.      The  race  speaking  that 
tongue  would   really  seem  to  have  emigrated  from  Phrygia,  and 
gradoally  to  have  bronght  the  mountainous  country  to  the  eastward 
under  their  sway,  driving  out  or  absorbing  the  old  Urardians,  and 
substituting  in  their  place  their  own  name,  language,  religion,  and 
traditions.*— [H.  C.  E.] 


Mythology  (sopra,  vol.  i.  p.  610),  that 
the  principal  Armenian  divinity  named 
KkalcU,  answered  to  the  Asshtur  of 
ITinereh.  Khaldi,  being  invariably 
joined  with  the  Son  and  the  ^ther, 
can  only  represent  the  Moon  god,* 
known  to  the  Assyrians  as  Bin,  and  to 
tbe  Babylonians  as  Hurki  or  Hur ; 
ud  a  suspicion  is  thns  raised  that 
Ararat  or  Urarda  may  after  all  be  Uur* 
QTtdk,  or  the  Moon  oonntry,  and  be 
thus  a  mere  synonym  of  Chaldaea. 
This  connecTtion  of  Rur  and  Khaldi  as 
independent  names  for  the  Moon  god,  is 
St  anj  rate  cnrioos,  and  a  sanguine 
etymologist  mif^ht  even  refer  Minni, 
Armenia,  and  JEfor.vnina,  to  the  same 
fcorce  in  an  Arian  tongue. 


*  The  Shimu,  whether  high  priest 
or  merely  keeper  of  the  archives,  was 
certainly  the  superintendent,  under 
the  Assyrians,  of  the  literature  of  the 
nation;  and  in  several  passages  a 
Burbur  or  Akkad  is  said  to  have  ocoa- 
pied  that  office. 

*  In  this  way,  indeed,  and  this  way 
only,  can  we,  I  think,  account  for  the 
complete  discrepancy  between  the 
early  Armenian  sacred  names,  as  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  histozy  of  Moses  of 
Chorene,  and  the  names  both  of  gods 
and  kings  that  occur  in  the  Insorip. 
tions  of  Van,  or  in  the  Assyrian  annals 
which  describe  successful  expeditions 
of  the  kings  of  Nineveh  against  the 
mountaineeck 
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NOTE  A. 

The  following  Inscription  is  engraved  on  the  sepnlchre  of  Darius  at  Nakhsh-i- 
Bustam,  a  few  nules  north  of  Persepolis,  between  that  citj  and  Mvrg-avb,  the 
ancient  PasargadaB.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  Babylonian  and  a  Scythic  tran- 
script, which  help  to  determine  the  trae  restoration  of  the  Persian  arigiDal  in 
the  places  where  it  is  illegible.  These  conjectural  restorations  are,  in  the 
following  pages,  printed  in  italics.  There  is  also  a  second  inscription  at  the 
same  spot,  which  is  in  the  Persian  character  only.  This  latter  is  in  a  Teiy  bad 
condition,  and  appears  to  have  been  purposely  mutilated.  It  has  not  yet  been 
copied  by  any  traveller,  but  is  thought,  from  the  opening  sentence,  to  have 
been  "  preceptive,  not  historical."  Probably  it  "  contained  the  last  solemn 
admonitions  of  Darius  to  his  countrymen  willi  respect  to  their  future  ccmdnci 
in  polity,  morals,  and  religion."  (See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Memoir  on  the  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions,  voL  i.  p.  812.) 


Par,  1.  Baga  vazarka  Auramazd&y  hya  imAm  btunim  ad4,  hya  awam  ai- 
milnam  add,  hya  martiyam  ad4,  hya  shiydtim  ad&  martiyahy4,  hyaDar- 
yavum  khshdyathiyam  akunaush^  aiyam  paruyan&m  khahiiyaUiiyam, 
aivam  paruvan^  framatdram. 

The  great  god  Ormazd,  he  gave  this  earth,  he  gave  that  heaven,  he 
gave  mankind,  he  gave  life  (7)  to  mankind  :  he  made  Darius  king,  as  well 
the  king  of  the  people  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  people. 

Par.  2.  Adam  Diryavnah,  khah4yathiya  vazarka,  khah&yathiya  khshiyv 
thiy4n&,mkhBh4yathiya  dahyaunam  yispazandndmykhshayathiya  ahyayi 
bumiy4  yazark4y4  duridpiya,  Yisht^^pahyd  putra,  Hakhdmanishiya, 
Parsa,  Plarsahy4  putra,  Ariya,  Ariya  c^t'tra. 

I  (am)  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  all  in- 
habited countries,  the  king  of  this  great  earth  far  and  near,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  an  AchsBmenian,  a  Persian,  the  son  of  a  Persian^  an  Aiian, 
of  Arian  descent. 

Par.  3.  Thdtiya  Ddryayush  khshdyathiya : — ^Vashnd  Auramazdahd  ima 
dahydya  ty4  adam  agarb4yam  apataram  hachd  P^rsi.    Adamsh4m  patiyv 

khshaiya.     Man4  b4jim    abara tyasham  hachAma  dkth&hya 

awa  akunaya.     D4tam  tya  man4  a,wa ad4ri.  .  M4da,  'Uvaja, 

Parthva,  HarivA,  BAkhtrish,  Sugc^,  'Uyarosmish,  Zaraka,  Harauyatish, 
Thatagufl^,  G'odkra,  Hiduah,  »ak4  Humavar^d,  8ak&  Tigrakhudi, 
Bdbirush,  Athurd,  Arab4ya,  Mudr%4,  Armina,  Katapatuka,  Sapaida, 
Yuna,  Sak4  tyaiya  pdradaraya^  Skudra,  Tun4  takabaid,  Puttyd^  KuishiTi, 
Mdchaiyd,  Kraki. 

Says  Darius  the  king  : — ^By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  these  (are)  the 
countries  which  I  have  acquired  besides  Persia.  I  have  established  my 
power  oyer  them.  They  have  brought  tribute  to  me.  That  which  has 
been  said  to  them  by  me  they  have  done.  They  have  obeyed  my  law. 
Media,  Susiana,  Parthia,  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia,  Zaransria, 
Arachotia,  Sattagydia,  Gandaxia,  India,  the  Sacse  Amyrgii,  the  SaJ^an 
bowmen.  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Saparda,  Ionia,  the  Saose  beyond  the  sea,  the  Scodree,  the  lonians  who 
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▼ear  helmets^  the  Budians^  the  CoasaeaiiB,  the  Masians^  (and)  the 
Gfaanceni  (?). 

•Par.  4  Thitiya  D^Lryayuah  khahilyathiya : — Awnimaadd  yailii,  avaina, 

imim  bmnim  yu pardvadim  man^  frdbara.    "Siim  Hshdya- 

ihiyam  aknnattsh.  Adam  khshiLi/atMya  amiya.  Vashn^  Auramazdahd 
adanmhiiii  g&th.w&  niyash^ayam.  Tycisli^ia.  athaham,  ava  akunavatd. 
Taihd  mim  k^ma  ih&  yadipadtya  mamydhya  tya  chiyakarma^  av&  dahy&va 
tyi  Ddryavoah    ^EAahAyadiiya    ad^aya  patikanna  didya  .  .  i  .  .  hya 

gitkmn  baratiya &  khshaniaa Adataiya  amdi,  bay(i%a 

Pirnhyd  martiyahyd  dnraya  ara  ....  sh  pardgamat^  Adataiya  azad4 
ba«^ya.    Persia  martiya,  duraya  hach&  P^Lrsd  bataxsjn.  patiyajatd. 

Says  DariuB  the  king  : — Ormazd,  when  he  saw  that  the  world  waa 
heretical  (or  rebellious),  he  rendered  it  subject  to  my  power.  He  made 
me  king.  I  am  king.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  reformed  it  com- 
pletely. That  whi(£  I  have  said  to  the  people,  that  they  have  done.  If 
sU  parties  shall  respectively  observe  a  line  of  conduct  agreeable  to  my 
wishes,  the  stability  which  produces  permanence  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
those  countries  which  Darius  the  king  has  possessed  (?).  This  shall  be 
assured  to  thee,  O  ruler  of  the  Persian  people !  supremacy  over  ....(?) 
This  shall  be  assured  to  thee,  0  Persian  people !  thy  ruler  shall  inherit 
prosperity  from  Persia  (?). 

PtfT.  5.  TlUUiya  D^byavush  khshiyathiya :  aito  tya  kartam,  ava  vispa 
viahni(  Auramazd^M  akunavam.  Auramazdimaiya  upa«t^  abara,  y^ti 
ksrtam  aknnavofn.  Jlfdm  AuramazdiLp^tuvahac/i^sara  ....  td;dmaiya 
vitham,  ut4  imiUn  dahydum.  Aita  adam  Auramazd^lm  jadiydmiya. 
AUamaijtk  Auramazd^  daddtuva. 

Says  DaiiuB  the  king  : — That  which  has  been  done,  all  of  it  I  have 
iocomplished  b^r  the  grace  of  Ormazd.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me,  so 
that  I  accomplished  the  work.  May  Ormazd  protect  from  injury  (1) 
me  and  my  houae  and  this  province  !  That  I  commit  to  Ormazd.  That 
mxy  Ormazd  accomplish  for  me  ! 

l^ar.  6.  Martiy&,  hyi  Auramazd^d  framdni,  hauvataiya  gastd,  m^  thadaya. 
Pathim  tyim  r^tdm  md  avarada.    Md  sta&ava. 

0,  people  !  the  law  of  Ormazd — ^that  having  returned  to  you,  let  it 
not  perish.  (Beware)  lest  ye  abandon  the  true  doctrine.  (Beware)  lest 
ye  stumble  (or,  lest  ye  oppress  it). 
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NOTE  B. 
FAMILY  OF  THE  ACRMUENIDM. 

[N.B. — The  nnmben  oorreBpond  with  those  in  the  Genealogical  Tnd, 

pages  254  and  255.] 


1.  AoRSMEKES,  the  first  knoivn  founder  of  the  family,  was  probahly  the 
chief  tinder  whom  the  Persians  performed  the  last  step  of  their  long 
migration,  and  settled  in  the  country  which  has  ever  since  borne  ^eir 
name.^  He  is  not  a  mere  heroa  tpontfmus,  as  might  be  thought  from  the 
connection  in  which  he  occurs  in  Stephen*  and  the  Etymologicnm 
Magnum.'  Herodotus  gives  him  his  right  place  in  the  gen^dogy  of 
Xerxes ;  ^  and  the  Behistun  Inscription  shows  us  that  Darius  traced 
his  descent  to  him  through  four  intermediate  ancestors.^  Herodotus 
again  is  quite  correct  when  he  asserts  that  the  Persian  royal  family  were 
called  AchaBmenida) ;  *  and  Nicolas  of  Damascus  waa  well  informed  when 
he  connected  the  dynastic  name  with  the  hero.'  The  Persian  kings,  from 
Cyrus  to  Artazerxes  Ochus,  make  use  of  the  title  as  one  in  which  they 
glory  ; '  and  Darius  expressly  connects  the  term  with  the  name  of  his  great 
ancestor.*    The  date  of  Achsemenes  may  be  regarded  as  about  b.c.  700. 

2.  TsisPEs  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Achsamenes,  as  appears  both 
from  the  Behistun  Inscription^®  and  from  our  author.^  He  seems  to 
have  had  at  least  two  sons,  Gambyses  and  Ariaramnes.^  We  may  gather 
from  Diodorus  that  he  had  also  a  daughter,  Atossa,  whom  he  married  to 
Phamaces;  king  of  Cappadocia.^    (See  below,  No.  16.) 

3.  Oambtses  I.  is  &  person  whose  existence  is  somewhat  doubtfuL 
Both  he  and  his  son  Gyrus  are  omitted  from  the  genealo^  of  Xerxes,  aa 
given  in  Herodotus,^*  according  to  our  present  text ;  and  Diodorus,  in  the 
passage  where  he  perhaps  really  names  him,  seems  to  intend  the  fatha 
of  Gyrus  the  Great  .^  The  Gambyses,  however,  whose  sister  was  the 
ancestress,  in  the  fourth  degree,  of  one  of  the  seven  conspirators,  should 
be  an  earlier  king  than  one  whose  son  was  contemporary  with  some 
of  them.^*     Thus  Gambyses  is  wanted,  on  chronological  grounds,  to  give 


'  Persia,  or  Parsa,  which  was  the 
old  Persian  word,  is  still  Fa/rs  or 
Faraistaiu  The  name  continnes  in  the 
old  place,  designating  the  province  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  of  which  Shiraz  is 
the  capital.  Ira/n  is  the  native  term 
for  the  whole  country. 

'  See  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voo.  *Axcufi9vla, 
'Ax*  V  Tltpffiicii  iMtpa,  iarh  'AxtUfjJvovSf 
vlov  Aly4»s, 

■  Etym.  Mag.  ad  voo.  *AxattA4yyis* 
'Ax>  ^  ^p^Sf  ^*  oZ  Kot  ol  niptrat*  Axcu- 
fMvlBau'  ylyovw  vibt  Tl^piri »s'  luv6- 
ixaarai  8*  inch  rod  elroi  rhv  wpowdropa 
aWov  &«5  T^f  'Axatos. 


*  Col.  i.  par.  2 ;  and  compaie  the 
detached  inscriptions  (Inacrip.  A)i 

«  Herod,  i.  125. 

^  See  above,  note  '.  The  anthority  of 
Nicolas  is  quoted  by  the  Etjinologist. 

^  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Behistun 
Memoir,  voL  i.  pp.  195, 196,  261,  270. 
271,  279,  287,  292,  320,  824»  827. 929, 
884, 337,  and  342. 

'  See  voL  L  p.  249,  note^ 

^  Col.  i.  par.  2.       "  Herod.  viL  U. 

^*  See  note*  on  Book  vii.  ch;  11. 

»  Ap.  Phot.  (Biblioth.  p.  1158). 

"  Loo.  oit.         ^  Ap.  Phofe.  L  s.  c. 

''  Cyrus  the  Great  is  oontemporarr 


*  Herod,  vii.  11.  |  with  Darius,   though  the  latter  is  of 
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the  ttme  number  of  steps  in  this  line  that  there  are  in  the  others  ;  and 
ag^  he  is  wanted,  on  historical  grounds,  to  fill  out  the  number  of  kings 
irhich  Bszins  declares  there  to  have  been  "  of  his  race  "  before  he  himself 
momited  the  throne.^  We  may  therefore  regard  Cambyses  I.  as  the 
Mm  snd  sacessor  of  Teispes,  an4  the  brother  of  Ariaramnes  and  Atossa. 
(SeeN(».13andl6.) 

4  Onvs  L  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  in  one  passage  only,  as  the 
father  of  the  Cambyses  who  married  Mandan^.'  This  passage,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  incompatible  with  the  genealogy  of  Book  yii.,  as  it  now 
lUade,  since  there  Cambyses  is  the  son  of  Teispes.  Cyrus  I.  was  the  son 
udnicceseor  of  Cambyses  I.,  and  the  fourth  king  of  Persia.  His  date 
viBsboiitB.c.  600. 

0.  CiMBTSES  IL,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus  I.,  and  the  father 
of  Cjras  II.,  odled  ^e  Great,  was  not  a  mere  Persian  of  fair  family,  as 
Hoodotus  states/  but  was  king  of  the  countnr,  like  his  ancestors  and 
his  deeoendaoits.  Xenophon  has  stated  this  ^  distinctly  ;  and  his  state- 
ment is  folly  confirmed  by  the  native  records.  A  bnck  brought  from 
Senkereh  has  the  inscription  : — "  Cyrus  the  great  king,  son  of  Cambyses 
the  great  long  "  ^  — a  plain  proof  that  Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  is 
included  among  the  "  eight  kings  of  his  race"  who  are  noticed  by  I^arius.* 

t.  Gtbus  U.,  sumamed  the  Great,  does  not  require  an^  prolonged  notice. 
Hi«  famoiis  inscription  at  Murg-aub  has  been  already  given.'  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Behistun  Inscription/  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,*  in  Berosus,^® 
and  m  JBschylus,^  as  well  as  in  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Aenophon  and 
Scriptare.^  We  may  gather  from  Herodotus  that  he  reigned  from  b.c.  558 
toB.a529. 

7.  Caketbbs  m.,  the  son  and  successor  of  C3rrus,  is  the  subject  of 
tvo  long  pan^praphs  in  the  Behistun  Inscription,^  by  which  it  appears 
tbt  he  ptff  his  brother  Smerdis  (Bardes)  to  death,  invaded  Egypt,  lost 
his  kingdom  to  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  (Gomates),  and  died,  probably  by 
"foaAB,  His  name  occurs  in  the  Canon,  in  Mimetho,^^  and  in  Egyptian 
haoipiions,^^  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  historians.  He  is  alluded  to, 
bnt  not  mentioned  by  name,  in  .^Sschylus.^'  He  seems  to  be  intended, 
in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  by  Ahasuerus  ^'— a  name  which  orthographically 


coneeponds  with  the  Greek  Xerxes. 


8.  Smerdis. 


conne  a  much  yoonger  man  (Herod. 
i-  209).  As  Camb^es  marries  the 
<Uiighter  of  Otanea  (ib.  iii.  68),  that 
Boble  must  be  regarded  as  about  the 
*geof  Cjms. 

'  See  Beh.  Inecr.  col.  i.  par.  4;  and 
eompare  Sir  H.  BawUnson's  note  on 
Book  i.  eh.  125  (note  ',  ad  fin.) . 

*  Herod,  i.  111. 
'Ibid.L107,adfiD. 

*  Cyrop.  L  2,  §  1. 

'  Supra,  toL  i.  p.  236,  note  *• 

*  B^h.  Inso.  ool.  i  par.  4. 

'  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  884,  note* 
'  Beh.  Inac.  col.  i.  par.  10. 

*  Hag.  Syntax,  v.  14. 

*  Fragments  14  and  IS. 


"  Pers.  1.  764. 

^  The  most  remarkable  mention  of 
his  name  is  the  prophetic  one  in 
IsaJah  (xliy.  28,  and  xlv.  1),  which 
preceded  his  bizth  by  above  a  century. 
The  passages  in  which  he  is  introduced 
historically  are  2  Chr.  zzxri.  22,  23 ; 
Ezr.  L  1-8,  iiL  7,  iy.  6,  &o.  i  and  Dan. 
L  21,  yi.  28,  x.  1. 

>*  Col.  i.  par.  10  and  par.  11. 

i«  Frs.  68  and  69. 

^  Vide  supra,  yol.  ii.  p.  889. 

»•  Pers.  1.  769. 

1'  Ezra  iy.  6.  It  is  thonght  by  some 
that  Ahasnems  here  is  the  true  Xerxes, 
and  that  the  Artaxerxes  of  the  next 
yerse  is  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the 
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8.  SmerdtSf  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  brother  of  Cambyses,  was  really  called 
Bardiya  or  Bardes.  His  secret  destruction  by  his  brother  is  mentioned 
in  the  Behistun  Inscription.^  Ctesias  called  him  Tanyoxarces,'  which 
would  seem  to  be  an  epithet  meaning  "great  or  strong  of  body"'— 
indicative  therefore  of  the  same  physic^  superiority  which  is  ascribed  to 
him  by  Herodotus.*  The  partition  of  temtory  between  Cambyaes  and 
8merdis,  which  Ctesias  ascribes  to  Cyrus,  is  very  unlikely. 

9.  AioMa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  successively  of  her  brother 
CambyseSy  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  of  Darius,  is  known  to  us  chiefly 
from  Herodotus  and  ^schylus.'  There  is  no  mention  of  her  in  the 
Inscriptions,  nor  by  any  historical  writer  of  repute,*  except  Herodotus 
and  such  as  follow  him.  According  to  one  accounit  she  was  killed  bj 
Xerxes  in  a  fit  of  passion.^ 

10.  ArtyatonS  was  probably  the  youngest  daughter  of  Cyrus.  As  she 
was  not  taken  to  wife  by  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  we  maj  conclude  that  she 
was  not  in  his  reign  of  marriageable  age.  Her  marriage  with  Darius  is 
related  by  Herodotus  ; "  as  also  that  i^e  bore  him  two  children^  Aisames 


Darins  under  whom  the  temple  was 
finished,  becoming  in  that  case  Darius 
Nothns,  and  the  Artazerzes  who  was 
contemporary  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
being  then  regarded  as  Mnemon. 
Certainly  the  sequence  of  the  names 
is  in  this  case  all  that  can  be  wished ; 
and  there  is  in  consequence  consider- 
able temptation  to  adopt  the  view. 
But  the  following  objections  seem 
to  me  fatal  to  it.  I.  Zerubbabel  the 
prince,  and  Jeshua  the  High  Priest, 
who  commence  the  building  of  the 
temple  under  Cyrus,  B.C.  636  (Ezr.  lii. 
2),  preside  also  over  the  renewal  of 
the  work  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  (ib.  ▼.  2).  Now  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Kothus  was 
B.C.  422 :  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  the 
king  who  found  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
we  shall  make  Jeshua  certainly,  and 
Zerubbabel  probably,  144  years  old  at 
the  lea^t  when  they  renew  the  build- 
ing !  Nay,  as  Zerubbabel  was  to  finish 
the  temple  (Zech.  iv.  9),  he  must  have 
lived  at  least  four  years  more,  or 
attained  to  the  age  of  148.  2.  Eliashib 
was  the  High  Priest  at  the  time  when 
Nehemiah  began  to  fortify  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  1).  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Jeshua  (ib.  zii.  10),  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  came  up  to  Jerusalem  as  High 
Priest  in  B.C.  636.  If  we  make  the 
Artaxerxes  who  sent  Nehemiah  to 
Jerusalem  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  his 
20th  year  was  b.c.  885,  we  shall  have 


the  space  of  151  years  covered  hy  a 
father,  a  son,  and  a  grandson,  the 
father  being  at  least  SO  when  the  151 
years  begin,  and  the  grandson  hong 
still  vigorous  and  not  (so  far  as 
appears)  near  his  end  when  they  ter- 
minate. 8.  If  we  make  the  buildingof 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  commence  in 
B.C.  885,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to 
bring  the  years  of  Daniel's  prophecy 
of  the  weeks  into  accordance  with  owe 
(supposed)  facts.  According  to  the 
lowest  computation,  the  years  intended 
amount  to  480  years;  and  33  jean 
(the  longest  term  for  onr  Lord's  life^ 
added  to  385  would  give  only  ilS 
years,  or  62  years  short. 

*  Col.  i.  par.  10. 
'  Exc.  Pers.  §  8. 
'  Vide  supra,  App.  Bk.  vi.  Note  A, 

ad  voc.  Tantoxarcis. 

*  Herod,  in.  80. 
•Ibid.  iii.  68,  88,  133,  184;  rilS, 

ad  fin. ;  ^sohyL  Pers.  157  et  seqq. 

•  Ctesias  appears  to  have  ifrnored  i 
her.  The  Atossa  mentioned  by  Hel- 1 
lanicus  (Fragments  163a  and  163b)  is 
not  the  wife  of  Darius,  bat  the  Asiy- 
rian  or  Babylonian  queen,  called  other. 
wise  Semiramis,  who  seems  to  hire 
been  the  wife  of  Pal,  and  mother  (?)  <^ 
Nabonassar  (supra,  voL  i  pp.  471  ani 
614.  Comp.  Paschal  Chron.  p.  68 ;  sad 
Phot.  Bibloth.  pp.  427,  428). 

7  Aspasius  ad  Aristot.  Eth.  p.  171. 

•  Herod,  iii.  88. 
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tnd  Gohryaa.^    (See  Nos.  34  and  35.)    She  was  of  all  his  wives  the  one 
wliom  Darius  loved  best.* 

IL  A  Daughter  of  Oyms^  whose  name  is  not  given^  was  married  to 
Cambyses  and  acompanied  him  into  Egypt,  where  she  died  of  a  mis- 
carnage,  caused,  as  was  said,  by  his  brutality.^  She  was  his  full  sister, 
the  daaghter  of  Cyras  by  Cassandane.^    Nothing  more  is  known  of  her. 

12.  Parmys,  the  daaghter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  was  one  of  the  wives  of 
DanQs.'  She  was  the  mother  of  Ariomardus^  who  commanded  the 
Moschi  and  Tibaieni  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.' 

13.  AriaramneB  appears  in  the  Behistim  Inscription  among  the  ancestors 
of  Bariiis.^  He  was  the  son  of  Telspes.  Herodotus  mentions  him  in  the 
geofiilogy  of  Xerxes. ' 

11  Araamea,  the  son  of  Ariaramnes  and  father  of  Hystaspes,  is  men- 
tioned with  Ariaramnes  in  the  two  passages  above  quoted.  He  is  also 
notioed  by  Herodotus  in  a  second  passage ;  *  and  further  he  is  referred  to 
by  Artaxerxes  Ochus  in  an  inscription  as  in  some  sort  the  founder  of 
thefamily.io 

15.  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsames  and  father  of  Darius — ^the  Cktaiasp  of 
Pei]rian  romance — ^not  only  occurs  in  the  genealogical  lists,  Greek  and 
natxre,^  but  likewise  appears  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  as  actually  living 
in  the  leign  of  his  son  and  servins  under  him.^*  According  to  Gtesias,  he 
vas  accidentally  killed  as  he  was  oeing  drawn  up  b^  ropes  to  examine  the 
acolptnres  which  Darius  was  having  executed  for  his  own  tomb.^  I  have 
sbeady'^  noticed  the  probability  that  Hystaspes  was  the  real  heir  to  the 
tbiDne,  on  the  failure  of  male  issue  in  the  line  of  Cyrus,  but  waived  his 
light  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son." 

16.  Aiotsay  the  sister  of  a  Cambyses  who  was  father  of  a  Cyrus,  king  of 
Penia,  according  to  Diodorus,"  married  Phamaces,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
sfidvas  ancestress,  in  thefouiih  degree,  of  Anaphes  (^Otanes),  one  of  the 
MTen  conspirators.  This  circumstance  makes  it  probable  that  this 
Cambyaes  and  Cyrus  are  not  Cyrus  the  Great  and  his  father,  but  two 
eaziier  kings. 

17.  QaliuB  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  the  son  of  Phamaces  and 
Atoasa^    Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.    The  name  is  suspicious. 

18.  Smerdis  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  the  son  of  Gallus,  and  father 
of  Artamnes,  who  is  the  f  acher  of  Anaphes. 

19.  Ariamnes,  according  to  Diodorus,  is  the  son  of  Smerdis  and  the 
father  of  Anaphes,  who  clearly  represents  Otanes.  It  is  curious  that 
IMoms,  Herodotus,  and  the  Behistun  Inscription,  should  each  give 
Otanes  a  different  father.  Diodorus,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  him  the  son 
of  Artamnes  ;  Herodotus  makes  his  father  a  Phamaspes  ; "  the  Behistun 


1  Herod,  vii.  69  and  72. 

'  Ibid«  Til.  69. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  31,  32. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  31,  ad  init. 

»  Ibid.  iiL  88.  •  Ibid.  vii.  78. 

'  CoL  i  par.  2.         •  Herod,  vii.  II. 

*  Ibid.  L  809. 

^  See  SirH.  Bawlmson's  Memoir  on 
the  Cimeif  oim  loscriptioiui,  vol.  i.  p. 
342. 


"  Herod,  vii.  11,  and  Beh.  Insor.  col. 
i.  par.  2. 

"  Beh.  Insor.  ooL  ii.  par.  16,  coL  iii. 
par.  1. 

"  £xo.  Pen.  §  16. 

>*  Snpra,  vol.  ii.  p.  481,  note  '. 

>«  Herod.  1  209. 

>•  Ap.  Phot.  BibUotheo.  p.  1158. 

If  Herod,  iii.  68. 
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Inscription  calls  him  "  the  son  ot.Thukhra  "  (Socres).^  The  authority  of 
this  document  is  of  course  paramount ;  and  the  contradiction  whi<^  it 
offers  to  Diodorus  throws  a  suspicion  on  his  whole  story,  but  does  not 
perhaps  deprive  it  of  all  claim  to  consideration.  Diodorus  may  be  merely 
wrong  in  the  name. 

20.  Otanea  (or  Anaphes),  the  conspirator,  appears  in  the  Behistun  In- 
scription, not  quite  in  the  position  assigned  to  him  by  Herodotus,*  but 
still  in  one  of  some  prominence.  He  ia  there  the  second  in  the  list  of 
those  who  assisted  Darius.'  Probably  he  owed  this  position,  and  the 
special  privileges  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,^  rather  to  his  high  birth 
and  rank  than  to  his  waiving  any  claim  to  the  throne.  Herodotiu  speaks 
of  him  as  employed  to  establish  Syloson  in  Samos,^  and  probably  intends 
to  r^resent  him  as  the  conmiander  of  the  Persian  contingent  in  the  snny 
of  Xerxes,*  and  also  as  the  father  of  Amestris,  Xerxea  wife.^  It  hu 
been  questioned  whether  in  these  two  last  cases,  Onophas,  the  son  of 
Otanes,  should  not  be  substituted  for  Otanes  himself,  on  account  of  the 
great  age  of  the  latter,"  but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  rejecting  the 
authority  of  Herodotus.* 

21.  Phcedima,  the  daiighter  of  Otanes,  married  (according  to  Herodotns) 
first  Cambyses*;  secondly,  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  ;  and  thirdly,  Darius.^  So 
far  as  appears,  she  had  no  children.  The  Greek  cast  of  her  name  is 
suspicious.  It  has  been  compared  with  FcUima;  ^  but  that  is  Arabic,  not 
Persian. 

22.  Amestris,  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  according  to  Herodotus,^  of 
Onophas  according  to  Gtesias,^'  was  the  favourite  wife  of  Xerxes,  and  bore 
him  at  least  five  cmildren.  Her  crimes  and  cruelties  are  related  by  Gtesias 
at  some  length,^^  and  are  glanced  at  by  Herodotus.^  She  may  be  the 
Vashti  of  Esther,^*  whose  disgrace  was  perhaps  only  temporanr.  She  lired 
to  a  great  age,  dying,  as  it  woidd  seem,  only  a  little  before  her  son 
Artaxerxes.^' 


*  Col.  iv.  par.  18.  The  Babylonian 
and  Soythio  versions  agree.  (See  Sir 
H.  Eawlinson's  'Additional  Note  on 
the  Behistnn  Inscription'  in  the  12th 
volmne  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Jour- 
nal, part  ii.  p.  xiv.) 

3  Herod,  iii.  68-84. 
'  Intaphemes  is  the  first  (Beh.  Insc. 
col.  iv.  par.  18). 
^  Herod,  iii.  84. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  141. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  61. 

'  Ibid.  Ctesias  may  be  considered 
to  agree,  though  he  makes  Amestris 
the  daughter  of  Onophas  (Exo.  Fers. 
§  20) ;  for,  like  Biodoms,  he  names 
ihe  conspirator  Onophas  (=Anaphes). 

*  See  As.  Soo.  Jonm.  voL  zii.  part  ii. 
note  ad  fin.  pp.  ziii.  xiv. 

*  Otanes  need  not  have  been  more 
than  about  eighty  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes;  and,  as  Mr. 
Blakesley  remarks  (note  192  on  Book 


viL  ch.  61),  his  conunand  would  haTO 
been  almost  nominal.  If  his  dangbter 
PhsBdima  married  Cambyses  in  B.C 
626,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  (not  an 
early  age  in  the  East),  his  own  mar- 
riage need  not  have  been  before 
B.C.  541,  or  his  birth  (conseqnentlT) 
before  B.c.  660.  This  would  make  him 
exactly  eighty  in  B.C.  480.  He  may 
have  had  a  daughter  bom  to  him  at 
sixty  who  would  have  been  quite 
yonng  enough  to  have  married  Xerxra. 

^^  Herod,  iii  68  and  88. 

^^  By  Yon  Hammer,  quoted  in  Bahr*s 
note  to  Book  iii.  ch.  88. 

"  Herod,  vii.  61. 

"  Ctes.  Pers.  Exa  §  20. 

"  Ibid.  §§  40.43. 

»  Herod,  vii.  114,  ix.  112. 

'*  This  will  of  oonrse  depend  thiefir 
on  the  identity  of  Xerxes  with  the 
Ahasnems  of  Esther,    (See  No.  28). 

>'  Ctes.  Pers.  Exo.  §  48,  ad  fin. 
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23.  PoHrampTieSy  the  charioteer  of  Xerxes,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
cf  (Hanes,  ''  a  Persian.'*  ^  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Otanes  intended 
is  the  conspirator  or  not.  There  were  at  least  two  other  persons  of  the 
name  living  about  the  same  time  ; '  and  of  course  there  may  have  been 
KTenl  more. 

24.  AtumhaSf  the  son  of  Otanes^  who  commanded  the  Cissians  in  the 
innj  d  Xerxes,^  is  almost  certainly  a  son  of  the  conspirator,  or  the 
lumes  would  not  have  been  confounded.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  father 
(tf  Amestiis. 

25.  Dabius,  the  eldest  son  of  Hystaspes,  is  the  Persian  king  who  has 
left  by  far  the  most  copious  records.  Besides  the  Behistnn  Inscription — 
the  most  precious  of  all  cuneiform  docmnents — ^he  has  left  memorials 
vhich  may  still  be  read,  at  Persepolis,  at  Elwand,  at  Nakhsh-i-Kustam, 
and  at  Suez.^  Herodotus  declares  that  he  set  up  pillars  with  inscrip- 
iions,  one  column  of  which  was  Greek,  in  Europe.^  He  is  almost 
Kitunly  the  monarch  under  whom  the  second  temple  was  finished ;  * 
and  thus  his  name  appears  repeatedly  in  Scripture.^  He  is  likewise 
neotioned  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  in  Manetho,^  in  JSschylus,®  in  the 
FragmeniB  of  Pherecydes,^®  of  Hellanicus,^^  and  of  Abydenus.^'  It  is 
mmecessaiy  in  this  place  to  giye  an  account  of  the  events  of  his  reign, 
wiiich  occupy  the  chief  part  of  four  books  of  Herodotus'  History. 

26u  ArtaVazanea,  who  is  called  Artemenes  by  Justin,^'  and  Ariamenes 
1>7  Plutarch,^^  was  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  bom  before  he  came  to  the 
throne.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  conspirator  Gobryas.  No- 
thing is  known  of  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  claimed  to  succeed  his 
fath^,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  his  claim  in  favour  of  Xerxes.  ^^ 

27.  Arialngnes,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  commanders  of  Xerxes'  fleet, 
Tas  own  brother  to  Artabazanes.^*    He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.^' 

28.  Xebxes,  the  eldest  of  Darius'  sons  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
has  left  records  at  Persepolis,  at  Van,  and  at  Hamadin.^^  His  invasion 
of  Greece  was  witnessed  and  recorded  by  JBschylus.^  His  name  appears 
in  Ptolemy's  Canon  and  in  Manetho,^  while  his  actions  are  recorded 
hy  the  Greek  writers  generally.     As  the  name  Ahasuerua  (C^i*?)fi^nj<)  is 


n 


>  Herod,  vii.  40.    "  ay^pbs  ntpain: 
'  Otanes     the    son    of    Sisamnes 

(Herod,  v.  26),  and  Otanes  the  brother 

cf  Darins  (Herod,  vii.  82). 
'  Ibid.  vii.  62. 

*  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Hemoir 
on  the  Cnneifonn  Inscriptions,  vol.  i. 
pp.  271-318 ;  and  on  the  Snez  stone^ 
vide  mpra,  vol.  ii.  p.  240,  note  K 

*  Herod,  iv.  87  and  91. 

*  See  above,  page  263,  note  ^^ 

'  £sra  rv.  5,  24^  v.  5.7,  vi.  1-14. 
"Darins  the  Jfede,"  however,  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  is  a  dilFeront  person, 
as  also  is  the  Darins  mentioned  in 
Kehemiah  zii.  22.  This  last  is  Darins 
•Codomannns. 

*  Fragments  68  and  69. 

*  Pers,  677-83& 


"  Ft.  113. 

"  Ft.  166. 

"  Fr.  8»  ad  fin, 

^'  Justin,  ii  10. 

'*  Pint  de  Frat.  Am.  ii.  p.  488,  D. 

^  Herod,  vii.  8.  Plntaroh  and  Jus- 
tin give  a  romantic  tnm  to  this  story 
by  representing  the  controversy  as 
raised  after  the  death  of  Darins,  and 
amicably  referred  to  Artabanns  for 
decision. 

"  Herod,  vii.  97. 

"  Ibid.  viii.  89.  Compare  Pint. 
Themist.  o.  14,  and  Diod.  Sic.  zi.  18. 

'*  See  'Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Memoir 
on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  i. 
pp.  319-339. 

^*  See  the  Persss^  passim. 

^  Fragments  68  and  69. 
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the  natural  Hebrew  reinresentation  of  tlie  Persian  word  wMcli  the  Greeks 
rendered  by  Xerxes,  viz.  Khshayarsha ;  ^  and  as  the  description  of  the 
Ahasuems  of  Esther  accords  well  with  what  we  know  of  the  temper  of 
Xerxes,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  assuming  it  as  most  probable  that  the 
prince  who  disgraced  Yaahti,  and  made  Esther  his  queen,  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Darius.*  Vashti  may  in  this  case  have  been  Amestris, 
and  though  deprived  for  a  time  of  the  position  of  sultana  or  chief  irife, 
may  have  been  restored  to  favour  afterwards. 

29.  Hystaspes,  a  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  commanded  the  Bactrians 
and  Sacans  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.'  He  was  probably  the  father  of  the 
Pissuthnes  who  held  the  Lydian  satrapy  a  little  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.^ 

30.  Achoemenes,  another  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,^  was  made  satrap  of 
Egypt  after  its  revolt  in  B.o.  487,'  accompanied  Xerxes  as  commander  of 
the  Egyptian  contingent  in  his  fleet,'  and  probably  continued  satrap  till 
the  revolt  of  Inarus,  when  he  was  slain  in  the  great  battle  of  Paprenus, 
by  which  Egyptian  independence  was  recovered." 

3L  Mcuistes,  also  a  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,^  was  one  of  the  sapeiior 
generals  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  held  the  satrapy  of  Bactiia ;  and 
being  ill-used  by  Xerxes,  was  about  to  revolt,  when  by  the  King's  ordeis 
he  was  put  to  death.  ^® 

32.  Artaaoatra  was  a  daughter  of  Darius  by  Atossa.^^  She  married 
Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  about  b.c.  492  or  B.G.  493. 

33.  Ariomardus  waa  a  son  of  Darius  by  Parmys,  the  daughter  of  the 
true  Smerdis.  He  commanded  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  in  the  anny  of 
Xerxes." 

34.  Arsames  was  a*  son  of  Darius  by  Artystdn6,  his  favourite  wife.  He 
commanded  the  Arabians  and  Ethiopians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes."  Pro- 
bably he  is  the  Arsames  called  by  ^schylus  governor  of  Memphis/^  vho 
perished  at  Salamis,  according  to  the  same  author.^ 

35.  OohryoB  was  also  a  son  of  Darius  by  Artystdnd.  He  commanded 
the  Oappadocians,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the  Ligyans,  in  the  aimy  of 
Xerxes.^ 

36  and  37.  Ahrocomas  and  Hyperariihea  were  sons  of  Darius  bv  his 
niece  Phrataguntf,  the  daughter  of  nis  brother  Otanes.  All  that  we  knoir 
of  them  is  thAt  they  fell  in  the  final  struggle  at  Thermopylae.^ 

38.  Ar&amenea  was  a  son  of  Darius.  His  mother  is  not  mentioned.  Be 
commanded  the  Utians  and  Mycians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.^ 


'  The  prosthetic  a  was  al?rays  pnt 
by  the  Hebrews  before  the  Persian 
Khsh  ;  and  the  snbstitation  of  v  for  y 
(l  for  «)  was  also  a  common  dialectic 
pecnliarity.— [H.  C.  R.] 

•  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Heeren.  (See  his  Manual 
of  Ancient  History,  p.  103,  E.  T.) 

»  Herod,  vii.  64.      *  Thricyd.  i.  115. 

•  Herod,  vii.  97.      •  Ibid.  vii.  7. 

7  Ibid.  vii.  97 

8  Ibid.  iii.  12  and  vi.  7. 

•  Ibid.  vii.  82. 

w  Ibid.  ix.  113.  "  Ibid.  vi.  43. 


^*  Herod,  vii.  78.  This  can  scarcely 
be  the  Ariomardns  whom  iEsohjlu 
makes  governor  of  Egyptian  Thebes 
(Fers.  87,  88),  and  who  is  repreBBated 
as  among  the  shun  at  Bft^"««  (ib. 
946). 

"  Herod,  vii.  69. 

»*  Pers.  IL  36,  37. 

"  Ibid.  L  810. 

"  Herod,  vii.  72. 

>'  Ibid.  vii.  224. 

^  Ibid.  vii.  6&  This  makes  th» 
twelfth  son  of  Darius.  Helluiicitt 
gave  him  only  eleven  (S^.  166). 
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39.  There  were  seyeral  daughters  of  Darins  married  to  generals  in  his 
army :  one  to  Otanes  the  son  of  Sisamnes^  another  to  Daurises,  another 
to  HymeaSy  and  others  to  other  generals.^  Among  these  may  be  included 
SmdaeS,  the  wife  of  Arta^ctes,  whose  three  sons  were  taken  prisoners  and 
ttcrifioed  by  the  Greeks  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.* 

40.  Darius,  or  as  Ctesias  more  correctly  gives  the  name,  DareiceuB,^ 
irsa,  aooording  to  him,  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes,  by  Amestis  the  daugh- 
ter of  Onophas>  He  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus^  as  made  by  his  father 
to  many  Artaynta,  the  daughter  of  Masistes,  who  was  thus  his  first 
eousn.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  younger  brother  Artaxerzes,  on  the 
cbarge  of  haying  assassinated  Xerxes — a  crime  of  which  he  was  quite 

iL  Eytta^peB,  according  to  Ctesias,  was  the  second  son  of  Xerxes  by 
Amesiris.'  As  Ctesias  says  nothing  of  him  at  the  time  of  Xerxes*  death, 
we  may  suspect  that  he  had  died  before  his  father ;  otherwise  he  would 
bare  been  ue  heir  to  the  throne  after  the  execution  of  his  elder  brother." 

42.  Abtaxxrxbs  I.,  sumamed  Longimanus,  was  the  third  son  of  Xerxes, 
if  we  may  believe  Ctesias.*  He  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
minder,  and  did  not  mount  the  throne  for  seven  months  afterwards, — 
the  captain  Artabanus,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes,  having  the  ro3ral 
power  during  the  interval.^®  Artaxerxes  reigned  forty  years,  from  B.a 
465  to  B.a  &b,^^  He  married  Damaspia,  and  had  one  only  legitimate 
ddld,  Xerxes  11.^  He  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  once,^'  by  Thucydides 
frequently .^^  Both  writers  were  his  contemporaries.  There  is  every 
Teaaon  to  believe  that  he  was  the  king  who  sent  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to 
JenualCTi^  and  sanctioned  the  restoration  of  the  fortifications."  A  brief 
iketch  of  his  reign  is  contained  in  the  epitome^  which  is  all  that  we 
pooesB  of  Ctesias?' 

43^  Artarius  appears  in  Ctesias  as  a  half-brother  of  Artaxerxes,  being 
&e  son  of  Xerxes  but  not  of  Amestris.  He  is  said  to  have  been  satrap  of 
Babylon  under  Artaxerxes.*' 

44.  AmytiB,  daughter  of  Xerxes  by  Amestris,  married  Megabyzus,  son 
of  Zopyrus.  ^  According  to  Ctesias  she  was  very  ill-conducted,  and  finally 
tlcatroyed  herself  by  her  irregularities." 

45.  Rhodoguni  was  also  a  daughter  of  Xerxes  by  Amestris.*^  "No  par- 
ticolais  are  known  of  her. 


^  Herod.  ▼.  116. 

'  See  the  accoimt  which  FIntarch 
pofeases  to  take  from  Fhanias  of 
Ereaus  (Tit.  Themist.  o.  13).  The 
'Artayctes  intended  is  probably  the 
guvemor  of  Sestos  (Herod,  ix.  116). 

'  The  native  name  Daryavush  is 
better  represented  by  Dareiaens  than 
byDsreioB. 

*  Ctea.  Bxo.  Fers.  §  20. 

*  Herod,  ix.  108. 

'  Ctea.  Exc.  Fers.  §  29. 
'  Ibid.  §  20.    Diodorna  makes  him 
tbe^htrdson  (zi.  69). 

*  Ibid.  §  29.  •  Ibid.  §  20. 
^'  Ibid.  §§  29,  30.   Compare  Justin, 

iii  1,  and  Ihod.  Sic.  L  a  o. 


"  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  IL  p.  880. 

>'  Ctes.  Pers.  Exo.  §  44r. 

"  Herod,  vi.  98. 

"  Thncyd.  i.  104, 127,  iL  67,  iv.  50. 

i<  Ezra  vii.  1,  Ac.  Nehem.  ii.  1-8. 
The  weeks  of  Daniel,  however  they 
are  reckoned,  can  only  oomit  from  the 
reign  of  this  prince,  by  whom  the 
command  to  *'  restore  and  bnild  Jem- 
salem — the  street  and  the  wall"  was 
given.  (Compare  Neh.  ii.  8  with  Dan. 
ix.  26.) 

>•  Phot.  Bibliothec.  pp.  116-124, 

"  Ibid.  p.  121. 

»  Ibid.  p.  115. 

'*  Ibid.  p.  117  and  p.  124.  Compare 
Dino,  Pr.  21.  «  Ibid.  p.  116. 
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46.  Xerxes  IL  was  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimnnns.^ 
He  reigned  for  two  months,  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  half-brother 
Sogdiantis,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes.* 

47.  JEHsatUknes  was  probably  a  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes. 
He  was  satrap  of  Sardis  in  B.C.  440,^  a  post  which  he  seems  to  h&ye  stall 
occupied  in  b.o.  427.^ 

48.  Artaynta  was  the  daughter  of  Masistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes  (Xo. 
31).  She  was  given  in  marriage  to  her  first  cousin  Darius,  Xerxes*  eldest 
son,  by  command  of  Xerxes,  who  thought  thereby  to  please  her  mother.^ 
Afterwards  Xerxes  fell  in  love  with  her  himself ;  and  the  intrigue  which 
followed  led  to  the  ruin  both  of  her  father  and  her  mother.* 

49.  Artane$  was  a  brother  of  Darius.  He  had  only  one  child,  a  dau^- 
ter  named  Phratagune,  who  was  taken  to  wife  by  her  uncle  Darius.  He 
is  said  to  have  made  her  his  sole  heir.' 

60.  PhratagunS,  who  married  her  uncle  Darius,  was  the  mother  of 
Abrocomes  and  Hyperanthes,  the  two  sons  of  Darius  who  f eU  at  Ther> 
mopylflB." 

61  and  52.  Otanea,  the  brother  of  Darius,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
only,  and  in  a  single  passage.*  His  son  Smerdomenea  was  one  of  the  six 
superior  commanders  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  ^^ 

63.  Artdbanua  is  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  brothers  of  Dsiins. 
He  is  represented  as  checking  the  warlike  tendencies  of  both  Darius"  and 
Xerxes,^*  towards  the  latter  of  whom  he  acts  as  a  sort  of  Mentor.  His 
four  sons  seem  to  occupy  positions  of  importance  under  Xerxes.^ 

64.  Tritantaschmea,  the  son  of  Artabanus,  was  one  of  the  six  superior 
generals  of  the  army  of  Xerxes.  ^^  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  hare 
been  satrap  of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Herodotus'  visit.  ^ 

65.  Artyphiua,  son  of  an  Artabanus,  commanded  the  Gandarians  and 
Dadicad  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.^*  It  is  not  said  that  the  Artabanus  in 
question  was  Xerxes*  uncle. 

66.  Ariomardua,  brother  ot  the  Artyphius  just  mentioned^  commanded 
the  Caspians  on  the  same  occasion.^' 

67.  Bagaaacea  (or  Baaaaicea),  the  son  of  an  Artabanus,  commanded  ^e 
Asiatic  Tnracians,^'  t.e.  the  Thynians  and  Bithynians. 

68.  Artaphemea,  a  half-brother  of  Darius — ^the  son  of  Hystaspes  by  a 
wife  who  was  not  the  mother  of  Darius — was  left  by  him  as  satrap  st 
Sardis  on  his  return  from  Scythia.^*  After  suppressing  the  Ionian  reyoH, 
he  made  the  rating  which  was  in  force  throughout  Asiatic  Greece  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus.*^  He  was  the  father  of  the  Artaphemes  who 
accompanied  Datis  to  Marathon.    (See  the  next  name.) 


1  Phot.  Bibliothec.  p.  12i. 
<  Diod.    Sic.    zii.    71  i   Manetho, 
Fragments  68  and  96. 

•  Thncydi  i.  115. 
«  Ibid,  iii;  81: 

•  Herod,  ix.  108. 

«  Ibid.  ix.  112, 113. 
y  Ibid.  vii.  224. 
'  Ibid.  1. 8.  0. 

•  Ibid.  vii.  82. 

to  Ibid.  1.  8.  c.  and  vii.  121. 
^^  Ibid.  iv.  83. 


«  Herod,  vii.  10-18,  46-52. 
'*  See  the  four  following  nnmbcrf 
(54,  55,  56,  and  67). 
>«  Herod,  vii.  82  and  121. 
'•  See,  however,  note'  on  Book  I 
ch.  192,  where  the  impi'ohdbilitv  of  this 
is  argued. 
«  Herod,  vii.  66. 
Ibid.  vii.  67. 
Ibid.  vii.  75. 
Ibid.  V.  25. 
Ibid.  vi.  42. 
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69.  Artaphemes  the  jotinger,  who  accompanied  Datis,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  nephew  of  Darius/  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  regarded  as  the 
son  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis.  He  appears  to  have  had  little  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  the  expedition. 

60.  ASiater  of  Darius  is  said  to  have  married  Gk>biya8,  the  conspirator^* 
but  her  name  is  not  given.    Their  issue  was  Mardonius.     (See  No.  6L) 

61.  Mardonius,  who  was  in  so  much  favour  both  with  Darius'  and 
with  Xerxes/  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Gobiyas  and  of  a  sister  of 
Darius.  He  married  his  first  cousin  Ariazostra  (N'o.  32),  daughter  of 
Darius  and  Atossa,  and  full  sister  to  Xerxes.^  Hence  perhaps  his  great 
influence  with  that  monarch.  His  actions  are  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulating.  According  to  Otesias  he  was  wounded  at  PlatsBa,  and, 
being  afterwards  sent  by  Xerxes  to  plunder  Delphi^  was  there  killed  by 
hailstones !  * 

62  and  63.  Another  sister  of  Darius  married  Teaspes,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  except  that  he  was  the  father  of  Sataspes,  who  was  required  as  a 
penance  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  and  failing  to  do  so  was  impaled  by 
Xerxes.' 


1  Herod,  vi.  94.  >  Ibid.  viL  5. 

»  Ibid.  vi.  43. 

«  Ibid.  vii.  6,  9,  Ac. ;  vii.  67-69, 107, 
&c. 


•  Ibid.  vL  43. 

<  Fers.  Excerpt  §§  25,  2a 

7  Ibid.  iv.  48. 


THE    EIGHTH    BOOK 


or  THI 


HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS, 


ENTITLED   URANIA. 


1.  The  Greeks  engaged  in  the  sea-service  were  the  following. 
The  Athenians  furnished  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  vessels 
to  the  fleet,  which  were  manned  in  part  by  the  Platseans,  who, 
though  unskilled  in  such  matters,  were  led  by  their  active  and 
daring  spirit  to  undertake  this  duty;  the  Corinthians  fur- 
nished a  contingent  of  forty  vessels;  the  Megarians  sent 
twenty ;  the  Ghalcideans  also  manned  twenty,  which  had  been 
furnished  to  them  by  the  Athenians;^  the  Eginetans  cam6 
with  eighteen;  the  Sicyonians  with  twelve;  the  Lacedie- 
monians  with  ten ;  the  Epidaurians  vdth  eight ;  the  Eretrians 
with  seven;  the  Troezenians  vdth  five;  the  Styreans  with 
two ;  and  the  Geans^  with  two  triremes  and  two  penteconters. 
Last  of  all,  the  Locrians  of  Opus  came  in  aid  with  a  squadron 
of  seven  penteconters. 

2.  Such  were  the  nations  which  furnished  vessels  to  the 
fleet  now  at  Artemisium;  and  in  mentioning  them  I  haye 


'  These  Ghalcideans  axe  bejond  a 
doubt  the  Athenian  olerachs  or  colo- 
nists, settled  on  the  lands  of  the  Hip- 
pobatSB  at  the  time  of  the  second 
invasion  of  Gleomenes  (snpra,  ▼.  77). 
Their  number,  4000,  would  ezactlj 
anffice  to  man  20  triremes, 

'  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cjclades,  now 
Tzia  or  Ze<h  lies  off  the  promontory  of 


Snninm,  at  the  distance  of  aboat  12 
miles.  It  is  abont  12  miles  long  bv 
8  broad.  Like  the  other  Cjdadca  i\> 
was  originally  colonised  from  Athens 
(infra,  ch.  46).  Bimonides,  the  Ijiic 
poet,  and  Prodicns,  the  sophist,  both 
natives  of  Geos,  hare  made  it  mon 
famous  than  many  a  larger  place. 
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giyen  the  numLer  of  ships  furnished  by  each.  The  total 
number  of  the  ships  thus  brought  together^  without  counting 
thepenteconters,  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  ;*  and  the 
captain,  who  had  the  chief  command  over  the  whole  fleet,  was 
Emybiades,  the  son  of  Eurycleides.  He  was  furnished  by 
Sparta,  since  the  allies  had  said  that,  ''  if  a  Lacedaemonian 
did  not  take  the  command,  they  would  break  up  the  fleet,  for 
never  would  they  serve  under  the  Athenians." 

3.  From  the  first,  even  earlier  than  the  time  when  the 
embassy  went  to  Sicily  ^  to  solicit  alliance,  there  had  been  a 
talk  of  intrusting  the  Athenians  with  the  command  at  sea;  but 
the  allies  were  averse  to  the  plan,  wherefore  the  Athenians  did 
not  press  it ;  for  there  was  nothing  they  had  so  much  at  heart 
as  the  salvation  of  Greece,  and  they  Imew  that,  if  they  quar- 
relled among  themselves  about  the  command,  Greece  would  be 
brought  to  ruin.*     Herein  they  judged  rightly ;  for  internal 
strife  is  a  thing  as  much  worse  than  war  carried  on  by  a 
nnited  people,  as  war  itself  is  worse  than  peace.    The  Athenians 
therefore,  being  so  persuaded,  did  not  push  their  claims,  but 
waived  them,  so  long  as  they  were  in  such  great  need  of  aid 
from  the  oth^  Greeks.    And  they  afterwards  showed  their 
niotiye;  for  at  the  time  when  the  Persians  had  been  driven 
irom  Greece,  and  were  now  threatened  by  the  Greeks  in  their 
own  country,  they  took  occasion  of  the  insolence  of  Pausanias 
io  deprive  ihe  Lacedaemonians  of  their  leadership.    This,  how- 
ever, happened  afterwards.^ 


'This  number  aj^raes  exactly  with 
^  statement  of  the  several  contin- 
gents—«ii  imnBoal  oircnmstance  in 
^  present  copies  of  Herodotos.  It 
M  confirmed  bj  Dicdoms,  who  makes 
t^  fleet  consist  of  280  triremes,  hay- 
ing eridently  counted  as  snch  the 
:^  pentecontera  (xi.  12).  We  may 
n^&ke  a  fair  estiioate  of  the  relative 
cftTal  strength  of  the  principal  Gre- 
cian states  from  this  catalogue,  com- 
hiced  with  the  list  of  the  contingents 
vhich  fought  at  Salamis.  It  is  neces- 
i^y,  however,  to  bear  in  mind,  that 


Egina  was  nursing  her  strength  (infra, 
oh.  46). 

*  Snpra,  vii.  163,  et  seqq. 

'  Athens  pmdently  waived  her 
claim,  as  to  insist  on  it  might  have 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dorian 
foroes,[which  amounted  to  118  triremes, 
or  nearly  one-half  of  the  floet.  Even 
with  this  concession  she  found  it  diffi- 
cult enough  to  retain  them  (infra,  chs. 
4,  6,  74-78). 

*  Probably  in  B.c.  477  (see  Clinton's 
F.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  ch.  6).  The  circum- 
stances  are    related   at    length   by 
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4.  At  the  present  time  the  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  at  Arte- 
misitim,  when  they  saw  the  number  of  the  ships  which  lay  at 
anchor  near  Apnetse,  and  the  abundance  of  troops  eyezywhere, 
feeling  disappointed  that  matters  had  gone  with  the  barbarians 
so  far  otherwise  than  they  had  expected,  and  full  of  alarm  at 
what  they  saw,  began  to  speak  of  drawing  back  from  Arte- 
misium  towards  the  inner  parts  of  their  country.  So  when 
the  Euboeans  heard  what  was  in  debate,  they  went  to  Enrj- 
biades,  and  besought  him  to  wait  a  few  days,  while  they  re- 
moved their  children  and  their  slaves  to  a  place  of  safety. 
But,  as  they  found  that  they  prevailed  nothing,  they  left 
h\m  and  went  to  Themistocles,  the  Athenian  commanderi  to 
whom  they  gave  a  bribe  of  thirty  talents,^  on  his  promise 
that  the  fleet  should  remain  and  risk  a  battle  in  defence  of 
Eubcea. 

B.  And  Themistocles  succeeded  in  detaining  the  fleet  in  the 
way  which  I  will  now  relate.  He  made  over  to  Enrybiades 
five  talents  out  of  the  thirty  paid  him,  which  he  gave  as  if 
they  came  from  himself ;  and  having  in  this  way  gained  orer 
the  admiral,  he  addressed  himself  to  Adeimantus,  the  son  of 
Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  leader,  who  was  the  only  remonstrant 
now,  and  who  still  threatened  to  sail  away  from  Artemisiam 
and  not  wait  for  the  other  captains.  Addressing  himself  to 
this  man,  Themistocles  said  with  an  oath, — "  Thou  forsake 
us  ?  By  no  means  I  I  will  pay  thee  better  for  remaining  than 
the  Mede  would  for  leaving  thy  friends  " — and  straightway  he 


Thncydidos  (i.  95)  and  DiodoniB  (xL 
44.46).  It  appears  from  the  latter, 
that  the  contrast  offered  by  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Aristides  to  the 
insolence  of  Fansanias,  was  in  part  the 
canse  of  the  allies  submitting  to 
Athens.  Fansanias  had  not  only  as* 
snmed  the  state  and  habits  of  a  Fer- 
sian  satrap,  but  affected  the  Oriental 
system  of  seclusion,  and  was  violent 
and  capricious  (Thucyd.  i.  130).  The 
change,  howerer,  would  scarcely  have 
been  effected,  had  not  the  Ionian  ele- 


ment in  the  alliance  obtaitted  a  ^»^ 
accession  of  strength  by  the  additicc 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the  coa- 
federacy  (ib.  i.  95). 

7  Plutarch  admits  this  condoci  od 
the  part  of  Themistocles  (Vit.  Tbeou 
c.  7),  which  is  quite  in  aocordanoe 
with  his  general  character  (vide  in^ 
chs.  Ill,  112).  He  gives  the  name  d 
the  Euboean  who  brought  the  monej 
as  Pela^n.  Thirty  talents  would  be 
above  70002.  of  our  money. 


Cup.  4-7. 


PLAN  OF  BATTLE. 
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sent  on  board  the  ship  of  Adeimantus  a  present  of  three 

fadents  of  silver.     So  these  two  captains  were  won  by  gifts,® 

and  came  over  to  the  views  of  Themistocles,  who  was  thereby 

enabled  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Eubceans.    He  likewise 

made  his  own  gain  on  the  occasion ;  for  he  kept  the  rest  of 

the  money,  and  no'  one  knew  of  it.    The  commanders  who 

took  the  gifts  thought  that  the  sums  were  furnished  by  Athens, 

and  had  been  sent  to  be  used  in  this  way. 

6.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Greeks  stayed  at  Euboea 
and  there  gave  battle  to  the  enemy. 

Now  the  battle  was  on  this  wise.  The  barbarians  reached 
AphetaB  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  saw  (as  they  had  pre- 
viously heard  reported)  that  a  fleet  of  Greek  ships,  weak  in 
number,  lay  at  Artemisium*  At  once  they  were  eager  to 
engage,  fearing  that  the  Greeks  would  fly,  and  hoping  to 
capture  them  before  they  should  get  away.  They  did  not 
howev^  think  it  wise  to  make  straight  for  the  Greek  station, 
lest  the  enemy  should  see  them  as  they  bore  down,  and  betake 
themselves  to  flight  innnediately ;  in  which  case  night  might 
dose  in  before  they  came  up  with  the  fugitives,  and  so  they 
might  get  clean  off  and  make  their  escape  from  them;  whereas 
the  Persians  were  minded  not  to  let  a  single  soul  slip  through 
their  hands.® 

7.  They  therefore  contrived  a  plan,  which  was  the  follow- 
ing : — ^They  detached  two  hundred  of  their  ships  from  the  rest, 
and — to  prevent  the  enemy  from  seeing  them  start — sent  them 
round  outside  the  island  of  Sciathos,  to  make  the  circuit  of 


*  Fbanias  of  EresoB  related,  that 
Arcinteles,  the  captain  of  the  Athenian 
Theoxu,  was  likewise  bribed  (ap.  Plu- 
tarcfa,  L  8.  c.). 

9  In  the  original  the  expression  used 
is — ^*'ihat  not  eren  the  toreh-hearer 
should  escape  their  hands."  In  the 
Spartan  annies  there  was  a  sacred 
torcfa'bearer,  whose  business  it  was  to 
prescrre  idight  the  holy  fixe  kindled 
from  the  altar  o£  Jore   at  Sparta, 


which  was  wanted  for  the  Tarions  sac-^ 
rifices  offered  dnrlng  an  expedition 
(Xen.  Bep.  Lao.  xiii.  §§2, 8).  As  the 
fire  was  considered  to  be  of  vital  im- 
portance, every  effort  was  made  to 
defend  the  "torch-bearer,"  and  h» 
seldom  fell  unless  the  whole  army  was 
destroyed.  The  expression  passed 
into  a  proverb  (Zenob.  Cent.  v.  84; 
Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phcon.  1877 ;  Suidas^ 
ad  TOCi  fto.)> 
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EuboBa  by  Caphareua^®  and  Germstus/  and  bo  to  reach  the 
Euripns.  By  this  plan  they  ihonght  to  enclose  the  Greeks  on 
every  side;  for  the  ships  detached  would  block  up  the  only 
vray  by  which  they  could  retreat,  while  the  others  would  press 
upon  them  in  front.  With  these  designs  therefore  they  dis- 
patched the  two  hundred  ships,  while  they  themselves  waited, 
— since  they  did  not  mean  to  attack  the  Greeks  upon  that  day, 
or  until  they  knew,  by  signal,  of  the  arrival  of  the  detachment 
which  had  been  ordered  to  sail  round  Euboea.  Meanwhile 
they  made  a  muster  of  the  other  ships  at  Aphetas. 

8.  Now  the  Persians  had  with  them  a  man  named  ScyUias, 
a  native  of  ScidnS,  who  was  the  most  expert  diver  of  his  daj.^ 
At  the  time  of  the  shipwreck  off  Mount  Felion  he  had  recovered 
for  the  Persians  a  great  part  of  what  they  lost ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  had  taken  care  to  obtain  for  himself  a  good 
share  of  the  treasure.  He  had  for  some  time  been  wishing  to 
go  over  to  the  Greeks;  but  no  good  opportunity  had  offered  till 
now,  when  the  Persians  were  making  the  muster  of  their 
ships.  In  what  way  he  contrived  to  reach  the  Greeks  I  am 
not  able  to  say  for  certain :  I  marvel  much  if  the  tale  thai  is 
commonly  told  be  true.  'Tis  said  he  dived  into  the  sea  at 
Aphetss,  and  did  not  once  come  to  the  surface  till  he  reached 


^  Caphereus  (or  Capbarcas)  was  tlie 
name  of  the  Bonth-eastem  promontory 
of  BuboBOi  now  caUed  Capo  Doro  (see 
Plin.  H.  N.ir.  12;  Ptol.  Geogr.  iii.  15). 
It  was  said  to  have  been  fatal  to  many 
of  the  Greek  ships  on  their  return  from 
the  Trojan  war  (Virg.  ^n.  zi.  260). 
In  the  12th  oentnry,  on  acconnt  of  the 
many  shipwrecks  of  which  it  was  the 
scene,  it  bore  the  name  of  Xylophagos, 
*'wood."  or  "ship-deyoorer"  (Tzetz. 
Lyoophr.  ▼.  873). 

^  GfersBstns  was  a  town  and  promon- 
tory at  the  extreme  soathem  point  of 
Eabcea,  famous  for  a  temple  of  Nep- 
tune (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  61$  compare 
llin.  H.  N.  1.  B.  o.;  Liv.  zzzi.  45; 
Sbrab.  z.  p.  651).  The  promontory  is 
now  Cape  Mantelo,  the  town  KastrU 


'  Fansanias  relates  (x.  six.  §  1)  ih&t 
this  Scyllias,  whom  he  calls  Scyllis, 
had  a  statue  erected  to  him  at  Delpbi 
by  the  Amphictyons,  which  renuuDed 
to  his  own  day.  ScyUis,  aooordiBg  to 
him,  assisted  by  his  danghter,  who 
was  also  a  direr,  had  loosened  thd 
anchors  of  the  Persian  ships  at  the 
time  of  the  storm  off  Cape  Sepiss,  izul 
bad  thereby  done  the  oommon  enemr 
great  damage  (compare  Plin.  H.  K. 
TXTV,  11;  Athen.  vii.  |i.  296,  F.} 
Anthol.  Gr.  i  69, 1). 

Col.  Leake  remarks  that  some  dt}a 
Levantine  Greeks  are  to  this  daf 
famous  for  their  skill  in  diring— lbs 
most  celebrated  being  the  spoiig«" 
cutters  of  Symi  (Demi  of  Attio%  p* 
24A,  note  <). 


CEAr.7-ia         COUKCIL  OF  THE  GBEEK  CAPTAIN& 
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Artemisimiiy  a  distance  of  nearly  eighty  furlongs.^  Now 
many  things  are  related  of  this  man  which  are  plainly  false ; 
but  some  of  the  stories  seem  to  be  true.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  on  this  occasion  he  made  the  passage  to  Artemisium 
in  a  boat 

However  this  might  be,  ScyUias  no  sooner  reached  Artemi- 
fiinm  than  he  gave  the  Greek  captains  a  full  account  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  storm,  and  likewise  told  them  of  the  ships 
sent  to  make  the  circuit  of  Euboea. 

9.  So  the  Greeks  on  receiving  these  tidings  held  a  council, 
whereat,  after  much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should 
stay  quiet  for  the  present  where  they  were,  and  remain  at 
their  moorings,  but  that  after  midnight  they  should  put  out  to 
sea,  and  encounter  the  ships  which  were  on  their  way  round 
the  island.  Later  in  the  day,  when  they  found  that  no  one 
nieddled  with  them,  they  formed  a  new  plan,  which  was,  to 
wait  till  near  evening,  and  then  sail  out  against  the  main  body 
of  the  barbarians,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  their  mode  of  fight 
and  skill  in  manoeuvring.^ 

10.  When  the  Persian  commanders  and  crews  saw  the 
Gieeks  thus  boldly  sailing  towards  them  with  their  few  ships, 
they  thought  them  possessed  with  madness,^  and  went  out  to 
meet  them,  expecting  (as  indeed  seemed  likely  enough)  that 
they  would  take  aU  their  vessels  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
Greek  ships  were  so  few,  and  their  own  so  far  outnumbered 
them,  and  sailed  so  much  better,  that  they  resolved,  seeing 
their  advantage,  to  encompass  their  foe  on  every  side.  And 
now  such  of  the  lonians  as  wished  well  to  the  Grecian  cause 
and  served  in  the  Persian  fleet  unwillingly,  seeing  their 
eoimtrymen  surrounded,  were  sorely  distressed ;  for  they  felt 
sore  that  not  one  of  them  would  ever  make  his  escape,  so  poor 
an  opinion  had  they  of  the  strength  of  the  Greeks.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  as  saw  with  pleasure  the  attack  on  Greece, 


*  The  distanoe  across  tlie  strait  is 
About  7  vahBB,  or  little  more  than  60 

tUdes. 


*  On  the  nautical  manoeayre  of  tlie 
SicinrXoGs  see  above,  vi.  12,  note  '• 

*  Vide  sapra,  ▼!•  112. 
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now  vied  eagerly  with  each  other  which  should  be  the  first  to 
make  prize  of  an  Athenian  ship^  and  thereby  to  Becnre  himself 
a  rich  reward  from  the  king.  For  through  both  the  hosts 
none  were  so  much  accounted  of  as  the  Athenians. 

11.  The  Greeks,  at  a  signal,  brought  the  stems  of  their 
ships  together  into  a  small  compass,  and  turned  their  prows  on 
every  side  towards  the  barbarians ;  ®  after  which,  at  a  second 
signal,  although  inclosed  within  a  narrow  space,  and  closely 
pressed  upon  by  the  foe,  yet  they  fell  bravely  to  work,  and 
captured  thirty  ships  of  the  barbarians,  at  the  same  time 
taking  prisoner  Fhilaon,  the  son  of  Chersis,  and  brother  of 
Gorgus  king  of  Salamis,^  a  man  of  much  repute  in  the  fleet. 
The  first  who  made  prize  of  a  ship  of  the  enemy  was  Lyco- 
medes  the  son  of  iBschreas,  an  Athenian,®  who  was  after- 
wards adjudged  the  meed  of  valour.  Victory  however  was 
still  doubtful  when  night  came  on,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
combat.  The  Greeks  sailed  back  to  Artemisium;  and  the 
barbarians  retmned  to  Aphetsd,  much  surprised  at  the  result, 
which  was  far  other  than  they  had  looked  for.  In  this  battle 
only  one  of  the  Greeks  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  king 
deserted  and  joined  his  countrymen.  This  was  Antidoms  of 
Lenmos,  whom  the  Athenians  rewarded  for  his  desertion  by 
the  present  of  a  piece  of  land  in  Salamis. 

12.  Evening  had  barely  closed  in  when  a  heavy  rain— it 
was  about  midsummer® — ^began  to  fall,  which  continued  the 
whole  night,  with  terrible  thunderings  and  lightnings  fi'om 
Mount  Felion :  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the  broken  pieces 
of  the  damaged  ships  were  drifted  in  the  direction  of  Aphets, 
and  floated  about  the  prows  of  the  vessels  there,  disturbing 


*  Compare  tlie  tactics  of  the  Corin- 
thians (Thncyd.  ii.  83),  who  though 
snperior  in  force  adopted  this  arrange- 
ment of  their  ships  in  their  first  en- 
gagement with  Fhormio,  through  fear 
of  the  snperiority  of  the  Athemans  in 
man  cbu  vring. 

'  Supra,  V.  104. 

*  Plutarch  makes  Lyoomddes  perform 


this  exploit  at  Salamia   CVit.  Tbem. 
0. 15). 

^  From  this  passage,  and  from  the 
fact  mentioned  above  (yiL  206),  that 
the  engagements  at  Thermopyha  aoid 
Artemisium  coincided  with  the  time  of 
the  Olympic  games,  we  may  be  jastifie4 
in  fixing  the  battles  to  the  latter  part 
of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July. 


CfliP.lO-li  STORM,  AND  SECOND  ENGAGEMENT. 
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the  action  of  the  oars.  The  barbarians,  hearing  the  Btorm, 
were  greatly  dismayed,  expecting  certainly  to  perish,  as  they 
had  Men  into  such  a  multitude  of  misfortunes-  For  before 
they  were  well  recoyered  from  the  tempest  and  the  "wreck  of 
their  vessels  off  Mount  Felion,  they  had  been  surprised  by  a 
sea-fight  which  had  taxed  all  their  strength,  and  now  the  sea- 
fight  was  scarcely  oyer  when  they  were  exposed  to  floods  of 
rain,  and  the  rush  of  swollen  streams  into  the  sea^  and  violent 
thonderings. 

13.  If,  howeyer,  they  who  lay  at  Aphetse  passed  a  comfort- 
less night,  far  "worse  were  the  sufferings  of  those  who  had  been 
sent  to  make  the  circuit  of  Euboea;  inasmuch  as  the  storm  fell 
on  them  out  at  sea,  whereby  the  issue  was  indeed  calamitous. 
They  were  sailing  along  near  the  Hollows  of  Eubcea,^^  when 
the  wind  began  to  rise  and  the  rain  to  pour :  overpowered  by 
the  force  of  the  gale,  and  driven  they  knew  not  whither,  at  the 
hist  they  fell  upon  rocks, — Heaven  so  contriving,  in  order  that 
the  Persian  fleet  might  not  greatly  exceed  the  Greek,  but  be 
hrcnght  nearly  to  its  level.  This  squadron,  therefore,  was 
entirely  lost  about  the  Hollows  of  Euboea. 

14.  The  barbarians  at  AphetsB  were  glad  when  day  dawned, 
and  remained  in  quiet  at  their  station,  content  if  they  might 
enjoy  a  Httle  peace  after  so  many  sufferings.  Meanwhile 
there  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  a  reinforcement  of  fifty- 


'^  It  18  not  qnite  oertam  what  tract 
^  are  to  understand  by  *'  The  Hol- 
lows." Strabo  (z.  p.  648)  and  his 
^pitomiaer  are  at  yariance  on  the 
P^t,  the  former  making  it  the  tract 
between  Geraestos  and  the  Enripos, 
vhile  the  latter  says  it  ia  the  piece  of 
(cast  hetween  G^rsestna  and  Cape 
C^pharens.  Ck>l.  Leake  prefers  the 
^ccotmt  of  the  Epitomiser  (Demi  of 
-ttica,  Appendix,  page  247,  note  *), 
^th  less,  I  think,  than  his  nsnal  jndg- 
iQ^t.  It  is  plain  from  the  whole  pas- 
^  in  Strabo  that  his  Epitomiser 
oi^Tepresented  him.  And  the  state- 
toecta  of  other  writers,  as  particolarly 


Yalerins  Hazimns  and  Fhilostratns, 
confirm  the  text  of  Strabo.  Yalerins 
Hazimns  describes  "The  Hollows" 
as  lying  between  Bhamnns  (in  Attica) 
and  Carjstns  (i.  yiii.  §  10)  ;  and  Fhilo- 
stratns speaks  of  the  tract  as  abound- 
ing in  promontories  (iucptrrifpia,  Yit. 
Ap.  Tyan.  iii.  23),  which  is  tme  of  the 
region  west  of  Gerostus,  but  not  of 
that  between  Geraestns  and  Cape 
Capharens. 

**  The  Hollows  "  seem  to  have  had  at 
all  times  a  bad  name  among  sailors 
(see  Enrip.  Troad.  84 ;  Li  v.  xzxi.  47, 
"Est  sinns  EnboYons,  qnem  Ccela 
▼ocant,  saspectoB  ziantis."). 
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three  ships  from  Attica.^  Their  arrivaly  and  the  news  (whicli 
reached  Artemisium  about  the  same  time)  of  the  complete 
destruction  by  the  storm  of  the  ships  sent  to  sail  round 
■Euboea,  greatly  cheered  the  spirits  of  the  Greek  sailors.  So 
they  waited  again  till  the  same  hour  as  the  day  before,  and, 
once  more  putting  out  to  sea,  attacked  the  enemy.  This  time 
they  fell  in  -with  some  Gilician  vessels,  which  they  sank;  when 
night  came  on,  and  they  withdrew  to  Artemisium. 

16.  The  third  day  was  now  come,  and  the  captains  of  the 
barbarians,  ashamed  that  so  small  a  number  of  ships  should 
harass  their  fleet,  and  afraid  of  the  anger  of  Xerxes,  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  others  to  begin  the  battle,  weighed  anchor 
themselves,  and  advanced  against  the  Greeks  about  the  hour 
of  noon,  with  shouts  encouraging  one  another.  Now  it  hap- 
pened  that  these  sea-fights  took  place  on  the  very  same  days 
with  the  combats  at  ThermopylsB ;  and  as  the  aim  of  the 
struggle  was  in  the  one  case  to  maintain  the  pass,  so  in  the 
other  it  was  to  defend  the  Euripus.  While  the  Greeks,  there- 
fore, exhorted  one  another  not  to  let  the  barbarians  burst  in 
upon  Greece,  these  latter  sheuted  to  their  fellows  to  destroy 
the  Grecian  fleet,  and  get  possession  of  the  channel. 

16.  And  now  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  advanced  in  good  order  to 
the  attack,  while  the  Greeks  on  their  side  remained  qoit^ 
motionless  at  Artemisium.  The  Persians  therefore  spread 
themselves,  and  came  forward  in  a  half-moon,  seeking  to  en- 
circle the  Greeks  on  all  sides,  and  thereby  prevent  them  from 
escaping.  The  Greeks,  when  they  saw  this,  sailed  out  to 
meet  their  assailants ;  and  the  battle  forthwith  began.  In 
this  engagement  the  two  fleets  contended  with  no  clear  ad- 
vantage to  either, — for  the  armament  of  Xerxes  iqured  itstlf 


^  This  seems  to  have  been  the  whole 
*•  of  the  Athenian  reseire   fleet.    The 

policy  of  Themistocles  had  raised  their 


navy  to  200  veflsels  (saprtk,  tii.  H*; 
and  note  '),  which  were  now  «* 
broQght  into  active  aerrioe  ^— 


12Y  manned  hy  the  Athenians  and  natieaDfl  (cb.  1), 
20  manned  by  the  Chalddean  colonials  ^). 
63  anived  after  the  stoim  (oh.  14). 


Total  200 


Chap.  14-17. 
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by  its  own  greatness,  the  vessels  falling  into  disorder,  and  oft- 
times  ruiming  foul  of  one  another ;  yet  still  they  did  not  give 
^y,  but  made  a  stout  fight,  since  the  crews  felt  it  would 
indeed  be  a  disgrace  to  turn  and  fly  from  a  fleet  so  inferior  in 
nnmber.  The  Greeks  therefore  suffered  much,  both  in  ships 
and  men ;  but  the  barbarians  experienced  a  far  larger  loss  of 
each.  So  the  fleets  separated  after  such  a  combat  as  I  have 
described. 

17.  On  the  side  of  Xerxes  the  Egyptians  distinguished 
themselves  above  all  the  combatants ;  ^  for  besides  performing 
many  other  noble  deeds,  they  took  five  vessels  from  the  Greeks 
^th  their  crews  on  board.  On  the  side  of  the  Greeks  the 
Athenians  bore  off  the  meed  of  valour ;  and  among  them  the 


'  Diodonu  sajs  tlie  Sidonians  were 
tHe  mcst  distinguished  (xi.  18),  in 
▼hicb  statement  he  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed ]sobabiUt7  rather  than  fact 
(Tide  nipra,  Til.  44,  100). 

[The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  had 

^ps  and  commerce  at  a  very  early 

time.   (See  notes  on  Book  ii.  chaps. 

^02;  159,  161.)      Herodotus    asserts 

^  the  Egyptian  soldiers  at  Flatsea 

'^  preTionsIy  seired  on  board  the 

Pereian  fleet  (ix.  32).    The  notion  of 

^Egyptian prejudice  against  the  sea 

f  repeated  without  considering  that  it 

'^  mentioned  in  connection  with  their 

^i^irtd  of  Typhon;  and  that  it  was 

iterely  because  the  sea  was  considered 

'iijorioas,  as  the  Nile  was  beneficial  to 

^cTPt;  which  last,  according  to  one 

^terpretation  of  that  fabalons  history, 

^s  Osiris.    Bat  this  did  not  prevent 

tkeir  using  the  sea  for  the  purposes  of 

ttnqnegt  and  commerce.    The  Datch 

hare  had  a  more  positive  feeling  of 

SQ^gonism  against  the  sea,  which  in 

f&bnlons  times  would  have  been  made 

iato  a  similar  myth.    And  whether  we 

beliere  or  reject  the  common  report  of 

Serptian    and     Greek    times,    that 

«>lfinies  went  from  Egypt  to  Athens 

^&d  Argoe,  it  proves  that  the  Egyp- 

*aos  were  believed  to  be  in  the  habit 

^'f  freqaenting  the  sea.   It  is,  however, 

^oate  probable    that    their  colonists 

VOL.  IV. 


were  merely  refugees  who  fled  from 
Egypt,  on  the  expulsion  of  some 
native  or  even  foreign  dynasty,  than 
that  the  Egyptians  were  a  colonising 
people.  The  commerce  too  of  tho6e 
days  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Fhceni. 
cians,  who  had  the  principal  carrying 
trade,  even  from  Egypt,  in  their  hands 
(Herodot.  i.  ch.  1) ;  and  also  surpassed 
the  seafaring  Greeks  in  the  extent  of 
their  trade.  Bat  this  would  not  pre. 
vent  the  Egyptiaits  using  the  sea ;  and 
they  were  employed  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians for  the  Persian  sea  seiTice  in 
transporting  provisions  for  the  army 
(Bk.  vii.  ch.  25) ;  and  on  other  occa- 
sions. Again,  the  fact  of  their  captur- 
ing five  Greek  ships  in  the  present 
battle,  and  still  more  their  being  able 
to  contend  at  sea  with  Tyro  and 
Sidon  (ii.  161),  prove  them  to  have 
been  excellent  sailors.  Tamos,  nn 
Egyptian,  commanded  a  squadron  in 
the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger 
(Xen.  Anab.  i.),  and  mention  is  made 
of  other  expert  sailors  from  Egypt. 
A  sea-fight  indeed  is  represented  at 
Thebes,  in  the  early  time  of  Bemesea 
III.,  some  time  before  the  Trojan  war» 
between  12  and  13  centuries  B.c. ;  and 
their  great  practice  in  rowing  on  the 
Nile  gave  the  Egyptians  an  advantage, 
at  a  time  when  manoeuvres  depended 
so  much  on  the  oar. — G.  W.] 
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most  distingaished  was  GliniaSy  the  eon  of  Alcibiades,*  who 
served  at  his  own  charge  with  two  hundred  men/  on  board  a 
vessel  which  he  had  himself  furnished.^ 

18.  The  two  fleets,  on  separating,  hastened  very  gladly  to 
their  anchorage-grounds.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  when  the  battle 
was  over,  became  masters  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the 
wrecks  of  the  vessels ;  but  they  had  been  so  roughly  handled, 
especially  the  Athenians,  one-haU  of  whose  vessels  had  suffered 
damage,  that  they  determined  to  break  up  from  their  station, 
and  withdraw  to  the  inner  parts  of  their  country. 

19.  Then  Themistocles,  who  thought  that  if  the  Ionian  and 
Carian  ships  could  be  detached  from  the  barbarian  fleet,^  the 


'  This  Clinias  was  the  father  of  the 
g^reat  Alcibiades,  whom  he  left  a  mere 
child  at  his  death,  whioh  took  place 
B.C.  447,  in  the  battle  of  Coronasa 
(Plat.  Alcib.  i.  p.  112,  c;  Isocr.  de 
Big.  p.  352,  B.).  Clinias  married 
Dinomache,  a  daughter  of  Megacles, 


grandson  of  the  Megacles  who  married 
Agarista  of  Sicyon  (Pint.  Vit.  Alcib. 
c.  1) .  Hence  the  relationship  betweeD 
the  great  Alcibiades  and  Pericles,  bid 
guardian  (Plat.  Alcib.  p.  118,  C.^ 
The  family  of  Clinias  may  be  Urns  ex. 
hibited : — 


Alcibiadks 
I 


CLINrAS 

(m.  Dinomach^ 

,-  ' — ^^ — ^~. — I 

GuMAS  {2)  Alcibiades 

*  This  was  the  ordinary  crew  of  a 
trireme,  as  appears  from  many  pas- 
sages. The  number  is  assumed  (supra, 
vii.  184)  as  the  basis  of  a  calculation, 
and  may  be  confirmed  from  various 
places  in  Thucydides  and  other 
authors.  E.  g.  The  Attic  sailor  re- 
ceived a  drachma  a-day  (Thucyd.  iii. 
17),  and  the  regular  pay  for  a  trireme 
was  a  talent  a  month  (ibid.  vi.  8). 
Now  the  talent  contained  6000  drach- 
mas, and  the  month  was  reckoned  at 
30  days:  but  6000-5-30=200.  Of 
these  200,  it  is  calculated  that  170 
were  rowers,  while  30  were  sailoi's 
and  officers  (B6ckh's  Urknnden  ilber 
das  Seewesen  des  Att.  Staates,  p.  119). 
The  £pibat8B,  or  marines,  seem  to 
have  been  additional  (supra,  vii.  184). 
They  vaiied  in  number  from  40  (supra, 
vi.  15)  to  7  (Thucyd.  vi.  43 ;  cf.  infra, 
viii.  Si,  note^). 


Axiocbus 


(2)  CLixiAS  (3) 

^  The  state  usually  fnmialied  the 
vessel  and  its  equipment,  the  tnerarch 
being  bound  to  keep  the  whole  in  re- 
pair. Trierarchs  often  went  to  the 
expense  of  equipping  their  vessels  at 
their  own  cost  (Thucydides  vi.  31: 
Demosthenes  c.  Polyol.) ;  but  it  was 
a  rare  thing  for  them  to  fnrnish  tbf 
vessel  Itself.  Still  they  did  so  in 
some  instances  (see  Dem.  c.  Aleid.  p. 
566.568). 

It  is  probable  that  the  Trierarchj  of 
individuals  had  by  this  time  super- 
seded the  old  arrangenoient  of  the 
Naucraries  (Cf .  Hermann's  PoL  Ant. 
§  161). 

<*  As  the  Carians  had  twice  befoiv 
resisted  Persia  in  arms  (supra,  i.  174; 
V.  103,  118-121),  Themistocles  miirhi 
think  it  worth  while  to  txy  to  detacU 
them  now. 


Ciuf.  17-2a 


ORACLE  OF  BACia 
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Greefa  might  be  well  able  to  defeat  the  rest,  called  the  captains 
together.  They  met  upon  the  sea-shore,  where  the  Euboeans 
were  now  assembling  their  flocks  and  herds;  and  here  Themis- 
todes  told  them  he  thought  that  he  knew  of  a  plan  whereby 
he  could  detach  from  the  king  those  who  were  of  most  worth 
a-nong  his  allies.  This  was  all  that  he  disclosed  to  them  of 
his  plan  at  that  time.  Meanwhile,  looking  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were,  he  advised  them  to  slaughter  as 
many  of  the  Euboean  cattle  as  they  liked — for  it  was  better 
(he  said)  that  their  own  troops  should  enjoy  them  than  the 
enemy — and  to  give  orders  to  their  men  to  kindle  the  fires 
as  usual.  With  regard  to  the  retreat,  he  said  that  he  would 
take  upon  himself  to  watch  the  proper  moment,  and  would 
manage  matters  so  that  they  should  return  to  Greece  without 
loss.  These  words  pleased  the  captains;  so  they  had  the  fires 
lighted,  and  began  the  slaughter  of  the  cattle. 

20.  The  Euboeans,  until  now,  had  made  light  of  the  oracle 
of  Bacis,^  as  though  it  had  been  void  of  all  significancy,  and 
had  neither  removed  their  goods  from  the  island,  nor  yet 
taken  them  into  their  strong  places;  as  they  would  most 
certainly  have  done  if  they  had  believed  that  war  was  ap- 
proaching. By  this  neglect  they  had  brought  their  affairs 
into  the  very  greatest  danger.  Now  the  oracle  of  which  I 
Bpeak  ran  as  follows : — 

**  When  o'er  the  main  shall  be  thrown  a  byblns  yoke  by  a  stranger, 
Be  thon  ware,  and  drive  from  Eubcea  the  goats'  lond-bleating." 

So,  as  the  Euboeans  had  paid  no  regard  to  this  oracle  when 
the  evils  approached  and  impended,  now  that  they  had  arrived, 
the  worst  was  likely  to  befall  them. 


'  There  are  said  to  hare  been  three 
prophets  of  this  name — an  Arcadian, 
^  Athenian,  and  a  Boeotian  (Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Pao.  1071,  Eq.  123) ;  but  the 
iaat,  who  is  called  the  most  ancient, 
^^M  also  by  far  the  most  celebrated. 
Hj  oracles  are  quoted,  infra,  chs.  77, 
^,  and  ix.  43.  They  are  ridiculed 
^7  Aristophanes  (At.   899-916;  Fac. 


1009-1015,  ed.  Bothe),  but  spoken  of 
with  gp*eat  respect  by  Cicero  (Div.  i. 
18)  and  Pausanias  (iy.  xxvii.  §  2,  x. 
xiv,  §  3,  &c).  The  Bceotians  seem  to 
have  paid  regard  to  them  down  to  the 
time  when  Boiusanias  wrote  (ix.  xrii. 
§  4).  They  were  all  written,  appa. 
rently,  in  hexameter  verse. 
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21.  While  the  Greeks  were  employed  in  the  way  described 
above,®  the  scout  who  had  been  on  the  watch  at  Trachis  arrived 
at  Artemisium.  For  the  Greeks  had  employed  two  watchers : 
— Polyas,  a  native  of  Anticyra,  had  been  stationed  off  Arte- 
misium, with  a  row-boat  at  his  command  ready  to  sail  at  any 
moment,  his  orders  being  that,  if  an  engagement  took  place 
by  sea,  he  should  convey  the  news  at  once  to  the  Greeks  at 
Thermopylffl;  and  in  like  manner  Abronychus,  the  son  of 
Lysicles,  an  Athenian,  had  been  stationed  with  a  triaconter 
near  Leonidas,  to  be  ready,  in  case  of  disaster  befalling  the 
land  force,  to  carry  tidings  of  it  to  Artemisium.  It  Tfas 
this  Abronychus  who  now  arrived  with  news  of  what  had 
befallen  Leonidas  and  those  who  were  with  him.  When  the 
Greeks  heard  the  tidings  they  no  longer  delayed  to  retreat, 
but  withdrew  in  the  order  wherein  they  had  been  stationed, 
the  Corinthians  leading,  and  the  Athenians  sailing  last  of  all. 

22.  And  now  Themistocles  chose  out  the  swiftest  sailers 
from  among  the  Athenian  vessels,  and,  proceeding  to  the 
various  watering-places  along  the  coast,  cut  inscriptions  on 
the  rocks,  which  were  read  by  the  lonians  the  day  following, 
on  their  arrival  at  Artemisium.  The  inscriptions  ran  thus; 
— "  Men  of  Ionia,  ye  do  wrong  to  fight  against  your  own  fathers, 
and  to  give  your  help  to  enslave  Greece.  We  beseech  you 
therefore  to  come  over,  if  possible,  to  our  side  :  if  you  cannot 
do  this,  then,  we  pray  you,  stand  aloof  from  the  contest  your- 
selves, and  persuade  the  Carians  to  do  the  like.  If  neither  of 
these  things  be  possible,  and  you  are  hindered,  by  a  force  too 
strong  to  resist,  from  venturing  upon  desertion,  at  least  when 
we  come  to  blows  fight  backwardly,  remembering  that  you  are 
sprung  from  us,  and  that  it  was  through  you  we  first  provoked 
the  hatred  of  the  barbarian.**  •  Themistocles,  in  putting  up 
these  inscriptions,  looked,  I  believe,  to  two  chances — either 
Xerxes  would  not  discover  them,  in  which  case  they  might 


'  Snpra,  ch.  19,  end. 
'  Alluding  to  the  assistance  giren  by 
Athens  to  the  loniana  in  the  great 


rerojt  (supra,  ▼.  99,  and  compare  t. 
105  ;  yi.  94. ;  vii.  8,  §  2,  4o.). 


Chap.  21-24 
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bring  oyer  the  lonians  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks :  or  they 
would  be  reported  to  him,  and  made  a  ground  of  accusation 
against  the  lonians,  who  would  thereupon  be  distrusted,  and 
woold  not  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  sea-fights. 

23.  Shortly  after  the  cutting  of  the  inscriptions,  a  man  of 
Histisea  went  in  a  merchant-ship  to  Aphetse,  and  told  the 
Persians  that  the  Greeks  had  fled  from  Artemisium.  Dis- 
believing his  report,  the  Persians  kept  the  man  a  prisoner, 
while  they  sent  some  of  their  fastest  vessels  to  see  what  had 
happened.  These  brought  back  word  how  matters  stood; 
whereupon  at  sunrise  the  whole  fleet  advanced  together  in  a 
body,  and  sailed  to  Artemisium,  where  they  remained  till  mid- 
day ;  after  which  they  went  on  to  Histisea.^  That  city  fell  into 
their  hands  immediately;  and  they  shortly  overran  the  various 
Tillages  upon  the  coast  in  the  district  of  Hellopia,*  which  was 
part  of  the  Histiaean  territory. 

24.  It  was  while  they  were  at  this  station  that  a  herald 
reached  them  from  Xerxes,  whom  he  had  sent  after  making 
the  following  dispositions  with  respect  to  the  bodies  of  those 


^]^ti8ea,  afterwards  caUed  Orens 
(Strabt  X.  p.  649 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc), 
vas  the  most  important  town  of  north- 
^  EQboea,  and  gave  name  to  a  con- 
rlderable  tract,  which  has  been  ahreadj 
xnentioned  as  Hfstisedtis  (snpra,  vii. 
175).  It  lay  abont  midway  in  the 
liorthem  coast  of  the  island  (Liv. 
^xjm.  5),  at  the  western  extremity  of 
a  brosd  plain,  and  by  the  side  of  a 
Bmall  rirer  called  the  Gallas  (Strab. 
!•  8-  c).  Its  remains  are  f  onnd  in  this 
poeidon  (Leake's  Demi  of  Attica,  p. 
^41,  note  ^,  and  still  bear  the  name  of 
Ortot.  Wo  learn  from  Theopompns 
(Fr.  16i),  that  when  Pericles  con- 
quered EuboBa  and  expelled  the  His- 
tiaeang  (Thncyd.  L  114),  while  they 
Bought  a  refuge  in  Macedonia,  2000 
Athenian  citizens  took  their  place, 
and  colonised  Orens,  which  had  before 
been  a  township  of  Histiflsa.  The 
name  Histisea,  however,  still  continned 
in  Qse  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  50),  and  does 
niit  seem  to  have  been  saperseded 


altogether  by  that  of  Orens  till  after 
the  time  of  the  Antonines  (Paofian. 
VII.  vii.  §  4  J  xvii.  §  2,  ad  fin.). 

*  The  Hellopians,  one  of  the  early 
Pelasgic  tribes,  seem  to  have  been  the 
origrinal  inhabitants  of  Enboea,  which 
anciently  bore  the  name  of  Hellopia 
(Philoch.  Fr.  187 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  649  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voo.).  They  are  fonnd 
in  various  parts  of  Greece  (Steph. 
Byz.),  especially  near  Dodona,  where 
they  are  called  also  Helli,  and  Selli 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  475).  Perhaps  the 
name  may  be  connected  with  the  more 
famons  term,  "  Hellene."  The  Hello- 
pians of  Enbcsahadin  historical  times 
been  driven  to  the  north  of  the  island, 
where  they  occupied  the  mountain 
tract  called  Telethrium  (Strab.  x.  p. 
649),  which  is  the  line  of  hills  running 
east  and  west  between  Xirokhdri  and 
Qorgovitsa,  Herodotus  seems  to  mean 
by  Hellopia  the  whole  peninsula  west 
of  Histisoa. 
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"who  fell  at  Thermopylae.  Of  the  twenty  thousand  who  had 
been  slain  on  the  Persian  side,  he  left  one  thousand  upon  the 
field,  while  he  buried  the  rest  in  trenches ;  and  these  he  care- 
fully filled  up  with  earth,  and  hid  with  foliage,  that  the  sailors 
might  not  see  any  signs  of  them.  The  herald,  on  reaching 
Histisea,  caused  the  whole  force  to  be  collected  together,  and 
spake  thus  to  them : 

"  Comrades,  King  Xerxes  gives  permission  to  all  who  please, 
to  quit  their  posts,  and  see  how  he  fights  with  the  senseless 
men  who  think  to  overthrow  his  armies.** 

25.  No  sooner  had  these  words  been  uttered,  than  it  became 
difficult  to  get  a  boat,  so  great  was  the  number  of  those  who 
desired  to  see  the  sight.  Such  as  went  crossed  the  strait,  and 
passing  among  the  heaps  of  dead,  in  this  way  viewed  the  spec- 
tacle. Many  Helots  were  included  in  the  slain,'*  but  every 
one  imagined  that  the  bodies  were  all  either  Lacedsemonians  or 
Thespians.  However,  no  one  was  deceived  by  what  Xerxes 
had  done  with  his  own  dead.  It  was  indeed  most  tmly  a 
laughable  device — on  the  one  side  a  thousand  men  were  seen 
lying  about  the  field,  on  the  other  four  thousand  crowded 
together  into  one  spot.*    This  day  then  was  given  up  to  sight- 


■  Herodotus  had  not  directly  men- 
tioned these  Helots  before.  If  they 
bore  the  proportion,  found  elsewhere 
(infra,  ix.  10,  28),  of  seren  to  each 
Spartan,  they  must  have  amounted  to 
2100  men.  The  entire  number  of 
Greeks  who  foug^ht  at  Thermopylss 
would  thus  be  raised  to  aboye  9()00, 

viz. — 

Sp&rt&nt    ...    ...    •••    « 800 

Lacediemonlani      1000* 

Helots       2100 

Other  Peloponnesiflns 2hoo 

Phociant   1000 

Locrians    lOOOf 

Thespians 700 

Tbebant 400 


0300 
*  (TMod.  S!c.    IsocratM  says  700.) 
t  (DIod.  Sio.    Pausanias  says  6000.) 

And  the  number  at  the  final  struggle 

would  be — 

Spartans      ,.    , MO 

Laoedttmonlant       1000 


Helots     ... 

... 

... 

2100 

Mycen>Ban« 

... 

•• 

Thespians 

••. 

••• 

too 

Thebans  ... 

•.• 

••• 

•  Cfaosan.) 


4M0 


Deducting  the  Thebans,  who  surren- 
dered, there  would  thus  be  about  4iK)0 
slain.  (Perhaps,  however,  Herodotos 
takes  this  number  from  the  Inschp. 
tion,  which  he  miaconoeiTed,  saprsi 
▼ii.  228.) 

«  Thirlwall  (Hist  of  Greece,  iL  p. 
290)  denies  that  Xerxes  used  any 
"  artifice  "  on  this  occafiion  ;  but  if  ho 
had  the  graves  where  he  had  bnried 
his  dead  carefuUy  concealed  (sapn, 
oh.  24),  and  left  a  thousand  of  them 
scattered  about  and  unburied,  when 
with  his  Tast  numbers  be  might  m> 
easily  have  interred  them  all,  it  ii 
manifest  that  a  cheat  was  intended. 
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seeing ;  on  the  next  the  seamen  embcrked  on  board  their  ships 
and  sailed  back  to  Histiaeia,  while  Xerxes  and  his  army 
proceeded  upon  their  march. 

26.  There  came  now  a  few  deserters  from  Arcadia'  to  join 
the  Persians — ^poor  men  who  had  nothing  to  live  on,  and  were 
in  want  of  employment.  The  Persians  brought  them 
into  the  king's  presence,  and  there  inquired  of  them,  by 
a  man  who  acted  as  their  spokesman,  **  what  the  Greeks  were 
doing?"  The  Arcadians  answered — "They  are  holding  the 
Olympic  games,  seeing  the  athletic  sports  and  the  chariot- 
races."  "And  what,"  said  the  man,  "is  the  prize  for  which 
tbey  contend?"  "An  olive-wreath,"  returned  the  others, 
"which  is  given  to  the  man  who  wins."  On  hearing  this, 
Tritantaechmes,  the  son  of  Artabanus,^  uttered  a  speech  which 
was  in  truth  most  noble,  but  which  caused  him  to  be  taxed 
with  cowardice  by  King  Xerxes.  Hearing  the  men  say  that 
the  prize  was  not  money  but  a  wreath  of  olive,  he  could  not 
forbear  from  exclaiming  before  them  all:  "Good  heavens! 
Mardonins,  what  manner  of  men  are  these  against  whom 
ihou  hast  brought  us  to  fight  ? — men  who  contend  with  one 
another,  not  for  money,  but  for  honour !  ** 

27.  A  little  before  this,  and  just  after  the  blow  had  been 
struck  at  Thermopylae,  a  herald  was  sent  into  Phocis  by  the 
Thessalians,  who  had  always  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  Pho- 
cians,^  and  especially  since  their  last  overthrow.  For  it  was 
not  many  years  previous  to  this  invasion  of  Greece  by  the 
king,  that  the  Thessalians,  with  their  allies,  entered  Phocis  in 
fall  force,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Phocians  in  an  engagement 


'  It  is  oonjeotnred  (Biihr  ad  loc., 
Wcher,  Ac.)  that  these  were  the 
Cvjatas,  or  inhabitants  of  Caryas, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  severely 
pnnished  by  the  Greeks  for  joining  tlie 
Persians  in  this  war,  and  whose 
women  are  represented  in  the  Carya- 
tides  (Vitmv.  I.  i.  §  6).  There  were 
two  cities  caUed  Caryas,  both  origi- 
nally Arcadian  (Ptiiisan.  viix.  xiii.  §  5, 
and  xlv.  §  1). 


'  Supra,  vii.  82 ;  and  compare  Ap- 
pendix to  Book  vil,  Note  B,  Ko.  54. 

'  The  Fhocian  wall,  built  to  defend 
Ph6cis  from  the  Thessalians  (supra, 
vii.  176),  is  a  clear  proof  of  this  long, 
established  hostility.  One  or  two  of 
the  outrages  committed  in  the  course 
of  it  have  been  preserved  by  ancient 
writers  (see  ^schin.  de  F.  L.  p.  46| 
and  Flut.  de  Virt.  Jilol.  vol.  ii.  p.  244^ 
B.). 
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wherein  they  were  very  roughly  handled.  The  Phocians,  who 
had  with  them  as  soothsayer  Tellias  of  Elis,®  were  blocked  up 
in  the  mountain  of  Parnassus,  when  the  following  stratagem 
was  contrived  for  them  by  their  Elean  ally.  He  took  sii 
hundred  of  their  bravest  men,  and  whitened  their  bodies  and 
their  arms  with  chalk ;  then  instructing  them  to  slay  every 
one  whom  they  should  meet  that  was  not  whitened  like  them- 
selves, he  made  a  night  attack  upon  the  Thessalians.  No 
sooner  did  the  ThessaHan  sentries,  who  were  the  first  to  see 
them,  behold  this  strange  sight,  tlian,  imagining  it  to  be  a 
prodigy,  they  were  all  filled  with  aflfright.  From  the  sentries 
the  alarm  spread  to  the  army,  which  was  seized  with  such  a 
panic  that  the  Phocians  killed  four  thousand  of  them,  and  be- 
came  masters  of  their  dead  bodies  and  shields.  Of  the  shields 
one  half  were  sent  as  an  offering  to  the  temple  at  Abs,^  the 
the  other  half  were  deposited  at  Delphi;  while  from  the 
tenth  part  of  the  booty  gained  in  the  battle,  were  made  the 
gigantic  figures  which  stand  round  the  tripod  in  front  of  the 
Delphic  shrine,  and  likewise  the  figures  of  the  same  size  and 
character  at  Abse. 

28.  Besides  this  slaughter  of  the  ThessaHan  foot  when  it 
was  blockading  them,  the  Phocians  had  dealt  a  blow  to  their 
horse  upon  its  invading  their  territory,  from  which  they  had 
never  recovered.    There  is  a  pass  near  the  city  of  HyampoUs,^ 


*  The  great  namber  of  Elean  Booth> 
saycrs  who  are  mentioned  about  this 
time,  has  been  already  noticed  (supra, 
iii.  132,  note  *). 

*  For  the  great  celebrity  of  this 
temple,  see  above,  i.  46,  note  '.  It 
lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city 
(Diodor.  zvi.  58),  which  was  in  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  Fh6cis,  some- 
what to  the  left  of  the  main  road 
leading  from  Orchomenns  to  Opns 
(Pausan.  x.  xxxiv.  §  1).  Colonel 
Leake  believed  that  he  discovered 
some  remains  of  the  temple  on  a 
small  eminence  about  half-way  be- 
tween Exarkhd  and  Vofjdhdnif  the 
ancient  Hyampolis  (Northern  Greece, 


vol.  ii.  p.  165).  But  the  description 
which  Pausanias  gives  (1.  s.  c.  §  2)  of 
its  extremely  ruinous  state  in  bis  dajt 
makes  the  identification  more  than 
doubtful  (vide  infra,  oh.  33). 

^  Hyampolis  lay  very  near  to  Abs 
(Pausan.  1.  c.  §  4)  a  little  north  of  tbe 
modem  Vogdhdni,  The  line  of  the 
walls  may  still  be  completely  traced 
(Leake,  ii.  p.  168  ;  Gell,  p.  223).  It 
occupied  the  entrance  of  a  narrow 
valley  leading  into  Ph6cis  and  Bowtia, 
from  tbe  country  of  the  Epicnemidian 
Locrians.  This  position  caused  it  to 
suffer  on  many  occasions  (infra,  ch. 
33  ;  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  iv.  §  27 ;  Diod.  Sic 
I  zvi.  56 ;  Fansan.  1.  o.,  &c.). 
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where  the  Phocians,  haying  dug  a  broad  trench,  filled  up 
the  void  with  empty  wine-jars,  after  which  they  covered  the 
place  Trith  mould,  so  that  the  ground  all  looked  alike,  and  then 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  Thessalians.  These,  thinking  to 
destroy  the  Fhocians  at  one  sweep,  rushed  rapidly  forward, 
and  became  entangled  in  the  wine-jars,  which  broke  the  legs 
of  their  horses. 

29.  The  Thessalians  had  therefore  a  double  cause  of 
quarrel  with  the  Fhocians,  when  they  dispatched  the  herald 
above  mentioned,  who  thus  delivered  his  message : — 

*'At  length  acknowledge,  ye  men  of  Phocis,  that  ye  may 
not  think  to  match  with  us«  In  times  past,  when  it  pleased 
UB  to  hold  with  the  Greeks,  we  had  alway  the  vantage  over 
you;  and  now  our  influence  is  such  with  the  Barbarian, 
that,  if  we  choose  it,  you  will  lose  your  country,  and  (what 
is  even  worse)  you  will  be  sold  as  slaves.  However,  though 
we  can  now  do  with  you  exactly  as  we  like,  we  are  willing  to 
forget  our  wrongs.  Quit  them  with  a  payment  of  fifty 
talents  of  silver,^  and  we  undertake  to  ward  off  the  evils 
which  threaten  your  country." 

SO.  Such  was  the  message  which  the  Thessalians  sent. 
The  Phocians  were  the  only  people  in  these  parts  who  had 
not  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Medes ;  and  it  is  my  delibe- 
rate opinion  that  the  motive  which  swayed  them  was  none 
other — ^neither  more  nor  less — ^than  their  hatred  of  the  Thes- 
salians: for  had  the  Thessalians  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks,  I  believe  that  the  men  of  Phocis  would  have  joined 
the  Median  side.  As  it  was,  when  the  message  arrived,  the 
Phociais  made  answer  that  "  they  would  not  pay  anything — it 
was  open  to  them,  equally  with  the  Thessalians,  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Medes,  if  they  only  chose  so  to  do — 
but  they  would  never  of  their  own  free  will  become  traitors  to 
Greece." 

31.  On  the  return  of  this  answer,  the  Thessalians^  full  of 


8  Bather  more  than  12,0002.  of  our  money. 
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wrath  against  the  Phocians,  offered  themselves  as  guides  to 
the  barbarian  army,  and  led  them  forth  from  Trachinia  into 
Doris.  In  this  place  there  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  Dorian  terri- 
tory, not  more  than  thirty  furlongs  across,  interposed  between 
Malis  and  Phocis;  it  is  the  tract  in  ancient  times  called 
Dryopis  ;  and  the  land,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  the  mother- 
country  of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnese.*  This  territory 
the  barbarians  did  not  plunder,  for  the  inhabitants  had 
espoused  their  side;  and  besides,  the  Thessalians  wished 
that  they  should  be  spared. 

82.  From  Doris  they  marched  forward  into  Phocis;  but 
here  the  inhabitants  did  not  fall  into  their  power :  for  some  of 
them  had  taken  refuge  in  the  high  grounds  of  Parnassus — one 
summit  of  which,  called  Tithorea,*  standing  quite  by  itself, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Neon,*^  is  well  fitted  to  give  shelter  to 
a  large  body  of  men,  and  had  now  received  a  number  of  the 
Phocians  with  their  moveables;  while  the  greater  portion 
had  fled  to  the  country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians,'  and  placed 


'  Supra,  1.  56.  The  region  in  ques- 
tion seems  to  have  consisted  of  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Cephissus  and 
its  main  tributary,  the  Pindus  (^Apos- 
tnlia).  See  Miiller's  Dorians,  1.  p. 
42,  E.  T.  Anciently  Dryopis  had 
extended  further  both  ways,  having 
reached  from  the  Sperchius  to  Mount 
Lycorea  (Pherecyd.  Fr.  23 ;  Fausan. 
IV.  xxxiv.  §  6).  The  tongue  of  land 
whereof  Herodotus  speaks,  seems  to 
have  stretched  along  the  flank  of 
Mount  Anopasa,  or  Callidromus.  (See 
Kiepert's  Atlas  von  Hellas,  Blatt  xii.) 

*  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the 
summit  intended  is  the  rocky  peak 
which  rises  immediately  behind  the 
modem  Velitza,  or  the  great  summit 
of  Parnassus  beyond  that  peak.  The 
latter  supposition  is  adopted  by 
Miiller  (Dorians,  Map  prefixed  to  vol. 
i.)*  Plutarch,  however,  clearly  sup. 
posed  the  lower  rocky  peak  to  have 
been  the  place  of  refuge  on  this  occa- 
sion (Yit.  Syll.  c.  15)  ;  and  the  words 
of  Herodotus  may,  I  think,  be  eo 
understood. 


•  Neon  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  Tithorea,  which  had  pre* 
viously  been  applied  not  merely  to 
the  peak,  but  to  the  circumjaceut 
region  (Pausan.  x.  zxxii.  §  6).  Hence 
we  are  enabled  to  fix  its  site ;  for  an 
inscription  built  into  the  church  of 
Velitza  shows  that  place  to  occupy  the 
ground  where  Tithorea  stood  (Leake, 
ii.  p.  78;  Gell,  p.  214).  There  are 
considerable  remains  df  the  ancient 
walls  and  towers. 

*  The  Ozolian  Locrians  dwelt  on  tbe 
shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  frcnu 
the  straits  to  Cirrha.  Their  country 
extended  inland  to  the  range  of  P^* 
nassus,  where  it  bordered  on  D6ri3 
(Cf.  Thucyd.  iii.  95;  Scylax,  Peripl 
p.  32  ;  Btrab.  iz.  p.  619).  Amphiss 
seems  to  have  been  their  principal 
town  (Pausan.  x.  xzxviii.  §  2,  fityimi 
Kot  iyofuurroTdrfi  irdKis  rStt  AoKpir. 
Compare  Thucyd.  iii.  101).  It  lay  in 
a  valley  running  from  the  north-west 
into  the  Crisssoan  plain,  and  is  identic 
fied,  by  means  of  an  inscriptioii  in 
one  of  the  ohorchei,  witii  Sa&na,    A 
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their  goods  in  the  city  called  Amphissa,  which  lies  above  the 
Grissaan  plain.  The  land  of  Phocis,  however,  was  entirely 
overrun,  for  the  Thessalians  led  the  Persian  army  through  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  wherever  they  went,  the  country  was  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword,  the  cities  and  even  the  temples  being 
wilfully  set  alight  by  the  troops. 

83.  The  march  of  the  army  lay  along  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissus ;  ^  and  here  they  ravaged  far  and  wide,  burning  the 
towns  of  Drymus,  Gharadra,  Erochus,  Tethronium,  Amphicsea, 
Neon,  Pedieis,  Triteis,  Elateia,  Hyampolis,  Parapotamii,  and 
Abffl.®  At  the  last-named  place  there  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,® 
very  rich,  and  adorned  with  a  vast  number  of  treasures  and 
offerings.  There  was  likewise  an  oracle  there  in  those  days,  as 
indeed  there  is  at  the  present  time.  This  temple  the  Persians 
plundered  and  burnt ;   and  here  they  captured  a  number  of 


fev  HeUenIc  towers  and  foundations 
of  waOs  stiU  appear  (Leake,  ii. 
P.58S). 

*  The  Ceplussiis  rises  from  the  base 

cf  FarDAssns,   near  the   Paleokcutro, 

which  znarks  the  site  of  Lilsea.    Here 

^^  copious  Bonroes,  forming  the  true 

i^^  of  the  river,  as  the  modem  name 

^(7  them,  JCefalovryseSf  indicates  (see 

Leake,  ii.  pp.  71,  84;  GeU,  p.  207).   It 

rans  at  first  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 

iica,  bat  after  receiving  the  ApostoUa, 

or  Kndns,  which  comes  down  from 

Hoont  QSta,  it  takes  the  course  of  that 

stream,  and    flows    on    towards  the 

scnth-easty  to  the  Cephissis,  or  Lake 

Topolias.     Ph6cis  seems  to  have   ez- 

taoded  along  the  valley  of  the  Cephis. 

8QS,  from  the  defile  near  Dhadh%  to 

that    immediately    above     Ch»ronea 

{Xdpumd), 

*  Of  these  cities,  Pedieis  and  Tritsea, 
or  Triteis,  are  mentioned  by  no  other 
aathor.  From  their  position  in  the 
li^  of  Herodotns,  and  from  the  name 
of  the  former,  we  may  place  them  in 
the  plain  lying  between  Elateia 
[Ufla)  and  Neon  (Velitza),  Erdchus 
13  mentioned,  bat  not  described,  by 
Paosanias  (x.  iii.  §  1).  It  most  have 
iaia  ID  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley 


near  Dlxadhiy  where  Drymus,  Ghara- 
dra, Tethroniam,  and  Amphicsea  also 
stood.  Colonel  Leake  has  shown 
grounds  for  placing  these  cities^ 
which  are  mentioned  by  several 
writers,  at  Klunista,  Suvdlat  Mulki, 
and  DhadM  respectively  (Northern 
Greece,  ii.  pp.  86,  87).  Elatea,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Phocian 
cities  in  after  times  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
605 ;  Pausan.  z.  xxxiv.  §  I ;  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.,  &c.),  is  identified 
by  an  inscription,  as  well  as  by  its 
name  and  sit  nation,  with  Lefta  (Leake» 
ib.  p.  82).  Parapotamii  is  said  never 
to  have  been  rebuilt  after  its  destruc- 
tion in  the  Sacred  War ;  and  Pausanias 
failed  to  discover  any  traces  of  it  (x. 
zxxiii.  §  4) :  but  modems  seem  to 
have  been  more  fortunate,  and  point 
out  its  ruins  as  occupying  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephissus, 
a  little  above  the  defile  which  sepa. 
rated  Ph6cis  from  Boeotia,  near  the 
modem  village  of  Bdlissi  (Leake,  ii.  p. 
191 ;  Gell,  p.  220).  Strabo  (ix.  p.  614), 
Theopompns  (Fr.  264),  and  Plutarch 
(Vit.  Syll.  c.  16),  confirm  this  view. 
The  sites  of  Abas,  Hyampolis,  and 
Neon,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
^  Supi-a,  i.  46,  note  '. 
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the  Phocians  before  they  could  reach  the  hills,^  and  caused 
the  death  of  some  of  their  women  by  ill-usage. 

84.  After  passing  Parapotamii,  the  barbarians  marched  to 
Panopeis;*  and  now  the  army  separated  into  two  bodies, 
whereof  one,  which  was  the  more  numerous  and  the  stronger 
of  the  two,  marched,  under  Xerxes  himself,  towards  Athens, 
entering  Boeotia  by  the  coimtry  of  the  Orchomenians.'  The 
Boeotians  had  one  and  all  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Modes ; 
and  their  towns  were  in  the  possession  of  Macedonian  garri- 
sons, whom  Alexander  had  sent  there,  to  make  it  manifest  to 
Xerxes  that  the  Boeotians  were  on  the  Median  side.  Such 
then  was  the  road  followed  by  one  division  of  the  barbarians. 

85.  The  other  division  took  guides,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  keeping  Mount  Parnassus  on  their  right 
hand.*     They  too  laid  waste  such  parts  of  Phocis  as  they 


^  The  Abffians,  dwelling  at  some 
distanoe  (flye  mUes)  from  the  vaUej 
of  the  CephisBTLB,  and  in  a  strong 
position  among  the  hills,  might  have 
expected  the  Persians  to  sweep  on 
without  touching  them.  The  Persians 
were  determined,  however,  in  true 
iconoclastio  spirit,  to  destroy,  if  pos- 
sible, all  the  principal  Greek  fanes. 
(Vide  supra,  v.  102,  note  ^,  and  com. 
pare  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  10.) 

'  Panopeis,  Panopeus,  or  Panop^ 
(Steph.  Byz.),  which  was  afterwards 
called  Phanotens  (Strab.  ix.  p.  614), 
was  the  frontier  town  of  Ph6cis  to- 
wards Bceotia  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissns  (Pansan.  x.  iv.  §  1).  It  lay 
beyond  the  defile  which  formed  the 
natural  boundary  between  the  two 
countries,  and  within  about  two  miles 
of  the  Boeotian  city  of  ChsBronea. 
Colonel  Leake  has  described  its  re- 
mains (Northern  Greece,  ii.  pp.  109- 
112),  which  are  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence  above  the  village  of  Aio 
Vlasi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cephissus,  a  little  below  its  junction 
with  the  MavronAri  (compare  Gell, 
p.  201). 

'  OrchomenuB,  the  most  famous  of 
the   BcDutian    cities  next  to  Thebes 


(Pausan.  ix.  xxxiv.  §  5) ,  was  sitnated 
by  the  Cephissns,  near  the  point  where 
it  entered  the  great  marshes  (Cephis- 
sis),  which  form  the  western  portion 
of  Lake  Copais  (Topolias).  See 
Pausanias  (ix.  xxxviii.  §  5).  It  occn- 
pied  the  hill  above  the  monastery 
of  SkripH,  as  inscriptions,  and  the  ac- 
cordance of  the  remains  with  the 
description  of  Pausanias,  sufficiently 
prove  (see  Leake,  ii.  pp.  142-151).  In 
the  inscriptions,  and  upon  the  coins  of 
the  place,  the  town  is  called  Er^io- 
menus. 

^  This  division  mAst  havo  crossed 
the  Plataniay  the  stream  which  rans 
between  Panopeus  (^Aio  Vlasi)  aod 
Daulis  (^Dhavlia),  and  proceeded  by 
Daulis  over  the  hills  to  the  vx^rr^ 
SBhSf  which  was  the  traditional  scene 
of  the  death  of  Lains  (Pbusan.  x.  v.  § 
2).  Hence  there  was  a  straight  road 
to  Delphi,  over  the  ridge  or  col  con- 
necting Mount  Parnassus  with  Mouiit 
Cirphis.  This  is  the  modem  route 
from  Davlia,  by  Pamea,  to  Kasiri 
(Gell,  pp.  172, 173, 180-184). 

Vhavlia  answers  to  Daulis  in  everr- 
thing  but  the  distanoe  from  Aio  Vlasi 
(Panopeus),  which  is  said  in  Pausanias 
(x.  iv.  §  5)  to  be  no  more  than  Beren 
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passed  through,  burning  the  city  of  the  Panopeans,  together 
vith  those  of  the  Daulians  and  of  the  JEolidaB.  This  body 
had  been  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  made  to 
inarch  in  this  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the 
Delphian  temple  and  conveying  to  King  Xerxes  the  riches 
which  were  there  laid  up.  For  Xerxes,  as  I  am  informed, 
was  better  acquainted  -with  what  there  was  worthy  of  note  at 
Delphi,  than  even  with  what  he  had  left  in  his  own  house ;  so 
many  of  those  about  him  were  continually  describing  the 
treasures — more  especially  the  offerings  made  by  Croesus,  the 
son  of  Alyattes.* 

36.  Now  when  the  Delphians  heard  what  danger  they  were 
in,  great  fear  fell  on  them.  In  their  terror  they  consulted  the 
oracle  concerning  the  holy  treasures,  and  inquired  if  they 
should  bury  them  in  the  ground,  or  carry  them  away  to  some 
other  country.  The  god,  in  reply,  bade  them  leave  the 
treasures  untouched — "He  was  able,"  he  said,  "without 
help  to  protect  his  own."  So  the  Delphians,  when  they 
received  this  answer,  began  to  think  about  saving  themselves. 
And  first  of  all  they  sent  their  women  and  children  across 
the  gulf  into  Achsea ;  after  which  the  greater  number  of  them 
climbed  up  into  the  tops  of  Parnassus,®  and  placed  their  goods 


stades.  This  la  probably  an  error  for 
tirent7.aeTien  (Leake,  ii.  p.  110).  The  - 
site  is  certainly  identified  by  a  long 
inscription  on  the  Bpot.  The  modern 
Tillage  is  orerhnng  by  an  eminence  on 
which  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town 
may  be  clearly  traced.  It  was  very 
strong  (Liv.  xxxii.  18;  Gell,  p.  172). 
The  "  forest  of  oaks  "  which  now  covers 
the  groond  justifies  the  old  name,  de- 
nved  by  the  ancients  from  9av\6sf  an 
eqaiTa'ent  of  Zdaxtos  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
613 ;  Pansan.  1.  s.  c. ;  and  compare 
-Sach.  Snppl.  87»  ed.  Scholofield). 

Parties,  where  there  are  mins  of 
ancient  walls  in  the  polygonal  style  of 
arciritectni©  (Gell,  p.  180),  and  which 
^7  npon  the  rente  taken  by  the  Fer- 
sang,  is  probably  the  site  of  the  "  city 
'jf  the  iEolidse."    The  oonjectore  of 


Gell,  which  places  it  at  Santa  Luca 
(p.  176),  is  inadmissible.  There  are 
no  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 
Persians  wandered  so  far  from  the 
direct  ronte. 

*  Sapra,  i.  50,  51. 

•  The  two  peaks  rising  immediately 
aboye  Delphi  (Kastri),  which  render 
its  site  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  but 
which  are  of  far  lower  elevation  than 
the  real  summit,  are  probably  intended. 
One  of  these,  the  eastern,  was  the 
Hyampeia  mentioned  below  (ch.  89)  ; 
the  other,  which  is  separated  from  it 
by  a  ravine,  was  called  Nauplia  (Plut. 
de  Ser.  Num.  Vind.  ii  p.  557,  B.). 
From  these  peaks  Parnassus  obtained 
its  epithet  of  "biceps"  (Pers.  ProL 
2  ;  compare  Soph.  Ant.  1107 ;  £urip. 
Phcen.  234,  &c.). 
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for  safety  in  the  Corycian  cave;'  while  Bome  effected  their 
escape  to  Amphissa  in  Locris.^  In  this  way  all  the  Delphians 
quitted  the  city,  except  sixty  men,  and  the  Prophet. 

87.  "When  the  barbarian  assailants  drew  near  and  were  in 
sight  of  the  place,'  tbe  Prophet,  who  was  named  Aceratas, 


§6), 


'  The  Cmycian  caTe,  sacred 
and  the  Nymphs  (Pansan.  i.  ir 
ia  clearly  identitled  bj  its  poBitioc,  lis 
alie,  and  an  inacription  Sit  ita  entranoe. 
It  is  ia  the  Bide  of  a  conical  hill  rising 
ont  of  the  basin  on  which  the  triLToller 
comes  aflOT  monnticg  the  heights 
imtnodiutdy  behind  Delphi,  from 
TThich  it  is  distant  about  seven  milea 
in  a  directioa  nearly  due  north  (Qell, 
p.  191 ;  Leake,  ii,  pp.  S80,  G81). 


[The  eotrance  is  abont  19  feet 
broad  ;  the  cave  then  iocreaaes  to  33 
feet,  and  to  38  in  the  broadest  pai-t; 
the  length  ia  ISl  feet,  to  the  part 
where  it  curves,  and  is  halt  closed  by 
stalaotites ;  and  beyood  that  it  ex> 
tends  abont  the  same  diataace ;  bo 
that  in  former  times  it  appeared  mncb 
longer  than  at  preaent.  (PMUan.  X. 
6,and3a.)— Q.  WO 


ItDntli  gt  tlM  CDT7clan  Ctvs. 


*  Whither  the  other  Phocians  had 
already  fled  (supra,  ch.  32), 

*  Delphi  stood  on  the  Bide  of  a 
rocky  lull,  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  aa 
Strabo  BiiyB  (it.  p.  606) ;  to  which  a 

greater  resembhince.  The  Temple  of 
Apollo  was  abont  the  centre  of  tha 
carve,  and  that  of  Minerva  Pronaia 
towards  the  Eaatera  eiti'emity.  Dear 
to  tbe  Castalian  fonntain,  and  not  far 
from  tbe  chnrch  of  the  Faoagia,  which 


may  mark  its  nte,  or  that  of  tba 
GymnasiniD,  which  was  jnst  below  it. 
At  the  Weatem  extremity  it  tha 
□hnreh  of  St.  Eliaa,  which  has  bqo- 
ccedod  to  an  older  bQildiog,  and 
fnrther  inward  ia  the  Btodinm,  its 
Eaatom  end  hewn  in  the  rock,  high 
above  the  town,  and  abont  658  feet  in 
length.  Beyond  the  East  em  and 
Weslem  eitremities  are  tombs.  (On 
the  old  Lycoreia,  see  Strabo,  I.  b.  o., 
and  Faiuan.  z.  6.)      Faosauiaa  thna 
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beheld,  in  front  of  the  temple,  a  portion  of  the  sacred  armour, 
which  it  waa  not  lawful  for  any  mortal  hand  to  touch,  lying 
npon  the  ground,  removed  &om  the  inner  shrine  where  it  was 
Tont  to  bang.  Then  went  he  and  told  the  prodigy  to  the 
Delpbians  who  had  remained  behind.  Meanwhile  the  enemy 
pressed  forward  briskly,  and  had  reached  the  shrine  of 
Jlinerva  Pronaia,*  when  they  were  overtaken  by  other  pro- 
digies still  more  wonderful  than  the  first.  Truly  it  was 
marrel  enough,  when  warlike  harness  was  seen  lyiug  outside 

demibea  tlie  poaition  of  the  temple  1   which  rans  to  the  bob  at  Cirrha,  the 

cf  Uinerrs   Pron&i&    (x.   B):    "If  on  |   port  of  Delphi }  but  if  inatesd  of  going 

letTini^  the   (TJH^'iib^''"''  7"^  ''"^  ^  down  yen  aacend  toward  the  temple 

lix  left,  and  go  down  abont  three  of  Uluerva,  jon  will  see  on  j-oar  right 

Rkdia,  70a    find   the    rirer   PMaten,  I   the  fountain  of  Caatalia."     (Bee  alao 


Puis.  z.  7,  32,  and  Diod.  11.  14.) 
Puitanias  place*  the  etatne  of  Apollo 
in  the  large  apace  quite  at  the  top  of 
c!ie  toim  (c.  8),  ahoning  that  the 
latter  was  belon   the  modem  village, 

anditsTicinity.  The  point  to  which 
ttu»  Pi.r«i«na  MTiTed.  when  nearenougli 


to  see  the  temple  of  Apollo,  waa  under 
the  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  view  on 
page  288.— [G,  W.] 

*  See  the  above  note.  It  ia  donbt- 
fnl  whether  aaj  remains  of  this 
temple  can  be  traced  (Leake,  ii.  p. 
662). 
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the  temple,  removed  there  by  no  power  bnt  its  own;  what 
followed,  however,  exceeded  in  Btraageneas  all  prodigies  tb&t 
bad  ever  before  been  seen.  The  barbarians  had  joet  reached 
in  their  advance  the  chapel  of  Minerva  Fronaia,  when  a  stoim 
of  thunder  burst  suddenly  over  their  heads — at  the  same  time 
two  crafts  split  off  from  Mount  Parnassus,  and  rolled  down 
upon  them  with  a  loud  noise,  crushing  vast  nnmbers  beneath 
their  weight — while  from  the  temple  of  Minerva  there  went  up 
the  war-cry  and  the  shout  of  victory. 

88.  All  these  things  together  struck  terror  into  the  barba- 
rians, who  forthwith  turned  and  fled.  The  Delphians,  seeing 
this,  came  dd^n  from  their  hiding-places,  and  smote  them 
with  a  great  slaughter,  from  which  such  as  escaped  fled 
straight  into  Bceotia.  These  men,  on  their  return,  declared 
(a-i  I  am  told)  that  besides  the  marvels  mentioned  above. 
they  witnessed  also  other  supernatural  sights.  Two  armed 
warriors,  they  said,  of  a  stature  more  than  human,  pursued 


1*  vllU|*ii<Chi7i<(Ddtba  part 
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after  their  flying  ranks,  pressing   them   close   and   slaying 
them. 

39.  These  men,  the  Delphians  maintain,  were  two  Heroes 
belonging  to  the  place — by  name  Phylacus  and  Autonoiis — 
each  of  whom  has  a  sacred  precinct  near  the  temple ;  one, 
that  of  Phylacns,  hard  by  the  road  which  runs  above  the 
temple  of  Pronaia;*  the  other,  that  of  Autonoiis,  near  the 
Castalian  spring,"  at  the  foot  of  the  peak  called  Hyampeia. 
The  blocks  of  stone  which  fell  from  Parnassus  might  still  be 
seen  in  my  day ;  *  they  lay  in  the  precinct  of  Pronaia,  where 
they  stopped,  after  roUing  through  the  host  of  the  barbarians. 
Thus  was  this  body  of  men  forced  to  retire  from  the  temple.^ 


'PuBanms  mentions  the  precinct 
fi  PkyUums  aa  existing  in  the  same 
posiiioB  in  his  day  (z.  viii.  §  4).  The 
temple  had,  apparently,  disappeared. 

'  The  Castalian  spring  may  be  dis- 
tioctlj  re<x}gnised,  from  this  pas- 
sage and  the  description  of  Pansanias 
(x.  ?iii.  §  5),  in  the  modem  fonntain 
of  Aio  Jdnni,  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
precipices  of  Famassos,  on  the  right  of 
tbe  road  by  which  alone  Delphi  can  be 
approached  from  the  east,  at  the 
loonth  of  a  ravine  which  separates  the 
two  great  Delphian  peaks.  The  rock 
]>as  been  excavated,  steps  made  to 
lead  down  into  the  pool,  and  niches 
cat  in  tbe  stone  over  it  (Leake,  ii.  pp. 
556;  657). 

[The  rocks  are  a  silicions  limestone, 
ntting  oa  an  argillaceons  base.  The 
«ster  is  collected  in  a  square  tank, 
afaofis  which  is  one  of  oblong  form,  in 
^  neess  cat  in  the  rock,  and  above  it 
it  *  aielie  in  the  centre.  The  water, 
lias  says,  is  "excellent;"  it 
principally  nsed  by  washer- 
!$  and  a  stream  rons  from  the 
foo&tain  between  the  site  of  the  town 
aod  the  gymnasimn,  and  falls  into  the 
nrer.— G.  W.] 

*  The  ground  at  the  foot  of  tibe  pre- 
cipices is  strewn  with  *' numerous 
ingments  "  which  have  fallen  or  been 
precipitated  from  the  rocks  above 
(Leake,  p.  560). 


'  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of 
this  account  is,  so  far  as  the  facts  go, 
true — ^how  much  is  exaggeration.  We 
may,  however,  readily  conceive  thac 
the  priests  arranged  a  plan  of  defence 
both  on  this  occasion,  and  on  the  subse- 
quent attCK^k  of  the  Gauls,  B.C.  279  (see 
Pausan.  x,  xxiii.},  in  which  they  aimed 
at  inspiring  their  assailants  with  super- 
stitious fear,  and  their  own  side  with 
religious  trust  and  confidence.  The 
fragments  of  rock  may  have  been  care- 
fully prepared  beforehand,  and  have 
been  precipitated  by  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  said  to  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  peaks — a  mode  of  de- 
fence constantly  practised  by  the 
inhabitants  of  mountainous  oountries. 
The  sound  which  they  made  in  falling 
may  have  been  taken  for  thunder. 
The  prodigy  of  the  armour  would 
require  nothing  but  the  hands  of  a 
single  priest,  and  would  be  intended  to 
indicate  that  the  god  was  going  out  to 
the  battle  (See  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  iv.  §  7). 
The  war.cry  fixim  Minerva's  temple 
might  be  the  voice  of  another  priest, 
and  would  have  been  at  once  the 
signal  and  encouragement  of  an  attack. 
Even  the  Heroes  may  have  been  per- 
sonated by  two  men  of  unusual  stature ; 
though  if  this  portion  of  the  tale  ori- 
ginated with  the  Persians,  it  may  have 
been  a  mere  excuse  offered  to  Xerxes, 
which  tbe  Delphic  priests  tamed  to 
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40.  Meanwhile,  the  Grecian  fleet,  which  had  left  Arte- 
misiiun,  proceeded  to  Salamis,  at  the  request  of  the  Athenians, 
and  there  cast  anchor.  The  Athenians  had  begged  them  to 
take  np  this  position,  in  order  that  they  might  convey  their 
women  and  children  out  of  Attica,  and  further  might  de- 
liberate upon  the  course  which  it  now  behoved  them  to  follow. 
Disappointed  in  the  hopes  which  they  had  previously  enter- 
tained, they  were  about  to  hold  a  council  concerning  the 
present  posture  of  their  affairs.  For  they  had  looked  to  see 
the  Peloponnesians  drawn  up  in  full  force  to  resist  the  enemy 
in  B{eotia,  but  found  nothing  of  what  they  had  expected ; 
^Ji  they  learnt  that  the  Greeks  of  those  parts,  only  con- 
ceming  themselves  about  their  own  safety,  were  building  a 
^  across  the  Isthmus,  and  intended  to  guard  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  and  let  the  rest  of  Greece  take  its  chance.  These 
tidings  caused  them  to  make  the  request  whereof  I  spoke,  that 
the  combined  fleet  should  anchor  at  Salamis. 

ih  So  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  lay  to  off  this  island,  the 
Athenians  cast  anchor  along  their  own  coast.  Immediately 
Qpon  their  arrival,  proclamation  was  made,  that  every  Athe- 
i^  should  save  his  children  and  household  as  he  best 
could ;  *  whereupon  some  sent  their  famiUes  to  Egina,  some 
to  Salamis,  but  the  greater  number  to  Troezen.^  This  re- 
moval was  made  with  aU  possible  haste,  partly  from  a  desire 
to  obey  the  advice  of  the  oracle,®  but  still  more  for  another 
reason.    The  Athenians  say  that  they  have  in  their  Acropolis 


tlieir  own  adrantage  (see  the  remarks 
rfThirlwall,  Tol.  ii  p.  293). 

It  is  cnrioiis  that  Flatarch  should 
«y  (Vit  Num.  o.  9)  that  the  Delphian 
temple  was  actnally  burnt  by  the 
Hedes. 

*ThB  Athenian  who,  without  such 
li^laination,  left  his  ootintry  at  a 
time  of  danger,  was  considered  guilty- 
of  a  capital  offence  (Lycurg.  adv. 
I^ocr.  p.  468,  469;  see  the  note  of 
Larcher). 


'  The  Troszenians  received  them  with 
much  kindness,  and  voted  them  suste. 
nance-money  at  the  rate  of  two  obols 
(3-^.)  per  diem  for  each  person  (Plat^ 
Them.  c.  10).  Troezen,  for  her  size, 
took  an  energetic  part  in  the  war. 
She  engaged  in  it  both  by  land  and 
sea^  sending  five  triremes  to  Artemi. 
sium  (supra,  ch.  1)  and  Salamis  (infra, 
ch.  43),  and  a  thousand  heavy-armed 
to  Flatsda  (infra,  iz.  28). 

■  Supra,  vii.  141. 
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a  huge  serpent,' which  lives  in  the  temple,  and  is  the  guardian 
of  the  whole  place.  Nor  do  they  only  say  this,  hut,  as  if  the 
serpent  really  dwelt  there,  every  month  they  lay  out  its  food,^*^ 
which  consists  of  a  honey-cake.  Up  to  this  time  the  honej- 
cake  had  always  been  consumed ;  but  now  it  remained  un- 
touched. So  the  priestess  told  the  people  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  whereupon  they  left  Athens  the  more  readily,  since 
they  believed  that  the  goddess  had  already  abandoned  the 
citadel.^  As  soon  as  all  was  removed,  the  Athenians  sailed 
back  to  their  station. 

42.  And  now,  the  remainder  of  the  Grecian  sea-force, 
hearing  that  the  fleet  which  had  been  at  Artemisium,  was 
come  to  Salamis,  joined  it  at  that  island  from  Troezen— 
orders  having  been  issued  previously  that  the  ships  should 
muster  at  Pogon,  the  port  of  the  Trcezenians.^  The  vessels 
collected  were  many  more  in  number  than  those  which  had 
fought  at  Artemisium,  and  were  furnished  by  more  cities.' 
The  admiral  was  the  same  who  had  commanded  before,  to 
wit,  Eurybiades,  the  son  of  Eurycleides,  who  was  a  Spartan, 
but  not  of  the  family  of  the  kings :  the  city,  however,  which 
sent  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  ships,  and  the  best  sailers, 
was  Athens. 

48.  Now  these  were  the  nations  who  composed  the  Grecian 


»  Cf.  Aristopli.  LjBistr.  (709,  710, 
ed.  Bothe)  : — 

^X'  od  6vvaixtu  *7*T*  ^^  Koifx5ir$tu  ht  w6\u 
k(  aZ  r6v  6^t»  tl6ov  tov  oikov^ov  ir ore* 

Later  writers  multiplied  the  one  ser- 
pent into  two  (see  Phot.  Lex.  Sjnag. 
ad  YOG.  oUovphy  H^ ;  Hesych.  sab  voo. 
&o.).  The  temple  in  which  it  was 
considered  to  dwell  was  that  of  Mi. 
nenra  Polias  (Fhotins,  1.  s.  c),  which 
has  been  already  described  (snpra.  y. 
82,  note') 

*•  Compare  the  custom  of  the  Baby- 
loniansi  as  recorded  in  the  apocryphal 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (xiv. 
2-5). 

^  On  the  belief  in  such  abandonment 
of  a  doomed  city,  of.  Li  v.  v.  21 ;  Virg, 
JEn.  iL  851,  352;  Tacit.  Hist  T.  13; 


Joseph.  B.  Jud.  iv.  5 ;  Enrip.  Troad. 
28;  Plin.  H.  N.  zzvui.  2;  Macrob. 
Sat.  iii.  9;  Ac, 

^  The  harbour' called  Fdp;on  lay  essfc 
of  the  peninsula  of  Methana,  opposite 
to  the  small  island  of  Calauria  (Stnb. 
yiii.  p.  542).  It  is  now  Tery  shallow, 
especially  towards  the  site  of  Tnexen 
(Chandler,  toI.  ii.  p.  241). 

'According  to  Herodotus'  totals, 
the  n  amber  of  ships  at  Salamis  wab 
greater  by  54  than  the  number  at  the 
grand  battle  *  Jot  Artemisium.  The 
cities  which  now  for  the  first  time 
sent  ships  were  Hermion^  Ambracia. 
Leucas,  Naxos,  Gythnus,  Seriphns, 
Siphnus,  Melos,  and  Grotona.  The 
only  defection  &om  the  Greek  caoaa 
was  that  of  the  Opuntian  Loorians. 
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fleet  From  the  Peloponnese,  the  following — ^the  Lacedie- 
monians  with  sixteen  ships;  the  Corinthians  with  the  same 
nmnber  as  at  Artemisinm ;  the  Sicyonians  with  fifteen ;  the 
Epidaniians  with  ten;  the  Trcezenians  with  five;  and  the 
Hennionians  with  three.  These  were  Dorians  and  Maced- 
TMns*  all  of  them  (except  those  from  Hernuone),^  and  had 
emigrated  last  from  Erinens,  Pindas,^  and  Dryopis.  The 
Hennionians  were  Dryopians,'  of  the  race  which  Hercules  and 
the  Malians  drove  out  of  the  land  now  called  Doris.  Such 
were  the  Feloponnesian  nations. 

44.  From  the  mainland  of  Greece  beyond  the  Peloponnese, 
c&ine  the  Athenians  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  ships,  a 
greater  number  than  that  furnished  by  any  other  people  ;  and 
these  were  now  manned  wholly  by  themselves ;  for  the  Pla- 
taeans  did  not  serve  aboard  the  Athenian  ships  at  Salamis,^ 
owing  to  the  following  reason.  When  the  Greeks,  on  their 
withdrawal  from  Artemisium,  arrived  off  Chalcis,  the  Platseans 
disembarked  upon  the  opposite  shore  of  Boeotia,  and  set  to 
work  to  remove  their  households,  whereby  it  happened  that 
they  were  left  behind.  (The  Athenians,  when  the  region 
which  is  now  called  Greece  was  held  by  the  Pelasgi,  were 
Pelasgians,  and  bore  the  name  of  Cranaans ;  but  imder  their 
king  Cecrops,  they  were  called  CecropidsB ;  when  Erechtheus 
got  the  sovereignty,  they  changed  their  name  to  Athenians ; 


*  Supra,  ].  56.  Compare  Appendix 
to  Book  ▼.  Essay  i.  pp.  318-320. 

*That  Hermion6  was  at  aU  times 
ui  iadepeodent  state  has  been  already 
noticed  («>apra,  iii.  59,  note  ').  It  lay 
wcit  of  Troezen,  oocupying  tlie  pro- 
montorr  opposite  to  the  islands  of 
Hydra  and  Spezzia  (Scylaz,  Peripl.  p. 
4o;  Stiab.  Tiii.  pp.  541,  542).  The 
city  was  situated  on  the  point  of  land 
which  projects  in  front  of  the  modem 
Tillage  of  Kasiri,  Considerable  re- 
mains of  the  walls  and  temples  are 
Rill  to  be  seen  (Cell's  Morea,  p.  199] 
Leake'a  Morea,  ii.  p.  462). 

'  Erinens  and  Pindus  were  two  of 
the  cities  constituting  the  old  Dorio 


Tetrapolis  (Scvm.  Ch.  592  j  Strab.  ix. 
p.  620 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  7).  The  latter 
was  called  also  Acyphas  (^trab.  cf. 
Steph.  Byz.).  Both  towns  seem  to 
have  lain  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Pindus,  or  Acyphas,  which  is  the 
modern  ApostoUa.  The  latter  was 
nearest  to  its  source.  The  exact  sites 
have  not  been  yet  identified. 

7  According  to  Ainstotle,  they  sprang 
from  Dryops  the  Arcadian,  who  brought 
them  into  the  Peloponnese  from  the 
banks  of  the  Spercheius  (Fr.  94).  The 
Dryopian  origin  of  the  Hermioniani 
is  again  asserted,  infra,  ch.  73. 

8  As  they  did  at  Artemisium  (supra, 
oh.1). 
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and  when  Ion,  the  son  of  Xnthus,  became  their  general,  they 
were  named  after  him  lonians.^) 

46.  The  Megarians  served  with  the  same  nnmber  of  ships 
as  at  Artemisium ;  the  Ambraciots  ^°  came  with  seven ;  the 
Leucadians  ^^  (who  were  Dorians  from  Corinth)  with  three. 

46.  Of  the  islanders,  the  Eginetans  famished  thirty  ships— 
they  had  a  larger  number  equipped ;  but  some  were  kept  back 
to  guard  their  own  coasts,  and  only  thirty,  which  however 
were  their  best  sailers,  took  part  in  the  fight  at  Salamis. 
(The  Eginetans  are  Dorians  from  Epidaurus;^  their  island 
was  called  formerly  (Enone).  The  Ghalcideans  came  next  in 
order ;  they  furnished  the  twenty  ships  with  which  they  had 
served  at  Artemisium.  The  Eretrians  likewise  furnished  their 
seven.  These  races  are  Ionian.  Ceos  gave  its  old  number*— 
the  Geans  are  lonians  from  Attica.  Naxos  furnished  four:^  this 
detachment,  like  those  from  the  other  islands,  had  been  sent 
by  the  citizens  at  home  to  join  the  Medes ;  but  they  made 
light  of  the  orders  given  them,  and  joined  the  Greeks,  at  the 
instigation  of  Democritus,*  a  citizen  of  good  report,  who  was 
at  that  time  captain  of  a  trireme.     The  Naxians  are  lonians, 


•  These  traditions,  belonging  to  a 
period  long  anterior  to  all  antbentio 
history,  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
any  great  valne.  That  the  Athenians 
were  lonians  and  Felasgi  had  been 
previously  declared  (snpra,  i.  56). 

^^  Ambraoia  was  a  colony  from  Co- 
rinth, founded  in  the  reign  of  Cypse- 
las  about  B.c.  635  (Soym.  Ch.  454 ; 
Strab.  vii.p.  471,  and  z.  p.  659).  Col. 
Leake  has  shown  abundant  gronnds 
for  believing  that  Ambracia  stood 
exactly  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Arta 
(Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  207-209). 

^^  Leucas  was  founded  by  the  Co. 
rinthians  at  the  same  time  with  Am- 
braoia (Strab.  1.  s.  c).  It  lay  on  the 
eiistem  side  of  the  peninsula  of  the 
same  name  (which  is  the  modern 
Santa  Maura  or  Lefkddha),  at  the 
edge  of  the  high  ground  overlooking 
tne  marshy  lagoon  (half  land,  half 
water)  which  connects  Leucadia  with 
the  continent.      Its  remains,  which 


are  considerable,  form  the  Paif6hi4^ 
of  Kalig6ni,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
south-east  of  Amaxikhi,  the  modem 
capital  of  the  peninsula  (Leake's 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  pp.  14-18). 

*  Supra,  V.  83. 

'  Two  triremes  aad  two  penteeonters 
(supra,  ch.  1). 

'  Hellanicns  made  the  number  of 
the  Naxian  ships  six,  Ephoms  five. 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  found  thret  in 
his  copy  of  Herodotus  (De  Malign- 
Herod,  ii.  p.  869). 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  criticism  upon 
this  statement,  against  which  he  has 
nothing  to  allege  but  the  silence  of 
Hellanicus  and  Ephoms,  has  fortu- 
nately preserved  some  lines  written 
by  Simonides  upon  the  Democritos 
here  mentioned.  From  these  we  leam 
that  with  his  small  squadron  be  de- 
stroyed five  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and 
recovered  from  them  a  Donan  vefisel 
that  had  been  captured. 
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of  the  Athenian  stock.  The  Styreans  served  with  the  same 
fibips  as  before ;  the  Gythnians  *  contribnted  one,  and  likewise 
a  penteconter — ^these  two  nations  are  Dryopians :  the  Seri- 
phians,  Siphnians,  and  Melians,  also  served;®  they  were  the 
obIj  islanders  who  had  not  given  earth  and  water  to  the 
Barbarian. 

47.  All  these  nations  dwelt  inside  the  river  Acheron  and 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Thesprotians ;  ^  for  that  people 
borders  on  the  Ambraciots  and  Leucadians,  who  are  the  most 
remote  of  all  those  by  whom  the  fleet  was  famished.  From 
the  coTmtries  beyond,  there  was  only  one  people  which  gave 
help  to  the  Greeks  in  their  danger.  This  was  the  people  of 
Crotona,®  who  contributed  a  single  ship,  under  the  command 
of  Phayllus,  a  man  who  had  thrice  carried  off  the  prize  at  the 
Pythian  games.^    The  Crotoniats  are,  by  descent,  Achseans.^ 

48.  Most  of  the  allies  came  with  triremes ;  but  the  Melians, 
Siphnians,  and  Seriphians,  brought  penteconters.  The  Melians, 
who  draw  their  race  from  Lacedaemon,*  furnished  two ;  the 


'concerning  Cythniu,  vide  snpra, 
ni.  90,  note*. 

*  Seriphns,  Siphnas,  and  Helos — ^tlie 
Sfrphoy  Siphanto  and  Milo  of  the  pre- 
eeut  day — ^form,  together  with  CeoB 
sad  Cjthnus,  the  western  Cycladea, 
which  were  now  especially  threatened 
by  the  adTance  of  the  Persian  fleet. 
Tbeir  remoteness  from  Asia  had  em- 
boldened them  to  refuse  submission; 
their  danger  now  induced  them  to 
appear  in  arms. 

^  According  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  469), 
Thesprotia  extended  from  the  Acro- 
oenLnnian  mountains  to  the  gulf  of 
Ambracia  (Aria).  The  river  Acheron 
is  clearly  identi6ed,  by  the  descrip- 
tions of  Thucydides  (L  46),  Livy  (viii. 
24),  and  other  writers,  with  the 
SulidticOf  or  Fanaritiko,  of  the  present 
day  (Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  232.) 

«  Supra,  iu.  126. 

*  A  statue  was  erected  to  Fhayllns 
at  Delphi,  which  Pansanias  saw  (x.  ix. 
§  1).  His  Yictories,  according  to  this 
aadbor,  were  twice  the  pentathlon  and 


once  the  stadinm.  Tbe  sbip  whioh  he 
commanded  was  not  furnished  by  the 
state,  but  by  Fha>'llus  himself,  who 
manned  it  with  such  of  his  conntiy- 
men  as  happened  to  be  at  the  time  in 
Greece.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Phayllus  who  is  twice  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  as  a  fast  runner  was  a 
different  person  (cf.  Sohol.  ad  Ajistoph. 
Acham.  210). 

^  According  to  Strabo,  Achseans  set- 
tled on  the  coast  about  Crot6na  on 
their  return  from  the  Trojan  war  (vi. 
p  376).  Afterwards  (about  B.C.  734,  or 
later  according  to  some),  Mysceljus, 
an  AohsBan  from  Rhypes  (ib.  viii.  p. 
561),  led  out  a  colony  to  Crot^na  itself, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
lapygians  (Eph.  Fr.48).  Oyid  indeed 
makes  Myscellus  an  Argive  (Metaph. 
XY.  19,  20) ;  and  this  may  indicate  a 
Dorian  admixture  in  the  colony ;  but 
Crotdna  was  always  reckoned  an 
Achaoan  town  (Antioch.  ap.  Strab.  yi. 
p.  377;  Scymn.  Ch.  322;  Folyb.  II. 
xxxiz.  §  6,  &o.). 
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Siphnians  and  Seripliians,  who  are  lonians  of  the  Athenian 
stock,  one  each.  The  whole  namber  of  the  ships,  without 
counting  the  penteconters,  was  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight.'  / 

49.  When  the  captains  from  these  various  nations  were 
come  together  at  Salamis,  a  council  of  war  was  summoned; 
and  Eurybiades  proposed  that  any  one  who  liked  to  advise, 
should  say  which  place  seemed  to  him  the  fittest,  among  those 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  naval 
combat.  Attica,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  thought  ot  now;  bnt 
he  desired  their  counsel  as  to  the  remainder.  The  speakers 
mostly  advised,  that  the  fleet  should  sail  away  to  the  Isthmus, 
and  there  give  battle  in  defence  of  the  Feloponnese ;  and  they 
urged  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  if  they  were  worsted  in  a  sea- 
fight  at  Salamis,  they  would  be  shut  up  in  an  island,  where 
they  could  get  no  help ;  but  if  they  were  beaten  near  the 
Isthmus,  they  could  escape  to  their  homes. 


*  So  Thncydidea,  v.  84.  The  colo- 
nisation was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  within  one  hundred  years  of  the 
Dorian  oonqaest  of  the  Feloponnese 
(ib.  T.  112 ;  Conon,  Narr.  36).  The 
colonists  were  chiefly  Minyss  under 
Spartan  leaders,  the  remnant  ap- 
parently left  in  LacedsBmon  after  the 
colonisation  of  Thera  (supra,  iv.  148 ; 
compare  Conon,  1.  b.  o. ;  Hut.  de  Virt. 
Mul.  ii.  p.  247,  D.). 

*  The  number  produced  by  adding 
the  several  contingents  together  is  not 
378,  but  366.  Some  suppose  that 
twelve  Eginetan  ships,  employed  in 
guarding  Egina,  are  included  by  Hero* 
dotus  in  his  total  (Leake's  Demi,  p. 
251,  note ;  Bahr  ad  loo.  &c.)  ;  but  this 
iH  a  very  forced  explanation  of  the 
difficulty.  Herodotus  is  giving  an 
account  of  the  ships  actually  mustered, 
and  would  have  no  more  reason  for 
including  the  vessels  in  reserve  in 
Egina  than  those  retained  by  other 
states — Corinth,  for  instance,  which 
must  have  had  a  naval  force  of  above 
forty  triremes.     Again  the  reserve  at 


Egina  consisted,  it  is  likely,  of  forty 
ships  rather  than  twelve  (supra,  vi. 
92,  note  *),  Disagreement  in  numbers 
meets  us  at  every  tnm  in  Herodotus 
(supra,  y.  54;  of.  Dahlmann's  Life» 
p.  74,  E.  T.).  Whether  it  proceeds 
from  his  own  carelessness,  or  from  the 
corruption  of  the  MBS.,  must  be  1^ 
to  the  jadgment  of  the  reader. 

The  actual  number  of  the  Greek 
ships  engaged  is  variously  stated 
.^ischylus,  who  was  one  of  the  com* 
batants  (Pausan.  i.  xiv.  §  4),  makes 
them  300,  or  310  (Pers.  341,  342,  and 
cf.  filomiield's  note)  ;  Thncydides,  4O0, 
or  according  to  some  HSS.,  SCk)  (i 
74)  ;  Ctesias,  700  (Exc.  Pers.  §  26); 
Demosthenes,  300  (De  Cor,  p.  306,23); 
and  Tzetzes,  271  (ad  Lycophr.  1432). 
Altogether  the  preponderance  of  aa- 
thorlty  is  in  favour  of  a  smaller  nam* 
ber  than  either  of  those  in  the  text; 
but  we  must  remember  that  Hero, 
dotus  is  speaking  of  the  original  mutter, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  between 
that  and  the  battle  many  ships  wers 
withdrawn. 


CfliP.  48^1. 
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50.  As  the  captains  from  the  Peloponnese  were  thus  advis- 
ing, there  came  an  Athenian  to  the  camp,  who  brought  word 
that  the  barbarians  had  entered  Attica,  and  were  ravaging 
and  burning  everything.  For  the  division  of  the  army  under 
Xenes  was  just  arrived  at  Athens  from  its  march  through 
BcEotia,  where  it  had  burnt  Thespiae*  and  Plataea — ^both  which 
cities  were  forsaken  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  to  the 
Peloponnese — and  now  it  was  laying  waste  all  the  possessions 
of  the  Athenians.  Thespise  and  Flatsea  had  been  burnt  by  the 
Persians,  because  they  knew  from  the  Thebans  that  neither  of 
those  cities  had  espoused  their  side. 

51.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  march  upon  Greece,  a  space  of  four  months  had 
gone  by ;  one,  while  the  army  made  the  crossing,  and  delayed 
about  the  region  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  three  while  they  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Attica,  which  they  entered  in  the  archonship 
of  Calliades.  They  found  the  city  forsaken;  a  few  people  only 
remained  in  the  temple,*  either  keepers  of  the  treasures,**  or 
men  of  the  poorer  sort.  These  persons,  having  fortified  the 
citadel'  with  planks  and  boards,  held  out  against  the  enemy. 
It  was  in  some  measure  their  poverty  which  had  prevented 
them  from  seeking  shelter  in  Salamis ;  but  there  was  likewise 


*  IssoriptionB  and  coins  seem  to 
prevo  that  Thespio  stood  at  the 
Kmrces  of  the  Kanavdri,  in  the  plain 
MQtfa  of  RimoJcastro  (Leake,  ii.  pp. 
479-«]  ;  Gell,  p.  119)  5  otherwise  we 
ifiiglit  have  expected  to  find  it  nearer 
to  the  skirts  of  Helicon  (cf.  Fausan. 
IX.  zzTl  §  4;  Fhiliad.  ap.  Steph.  Bys. 
^  Toc.).  The  remains  are  very  ex- 
tensire. 

'  The  temple  of  Minerva  Folias  in 
the  Acropolis,  to  which  allusion  has 
^a  frequently  made  (snpra,  y.  72, 
82,  riii.  41 .  compare  viii.  68) . 

'The  keepers  of  the  saored  trea- 
Knw  of  Hinerva  were  ten  in  nnmber, 
chosen  annually  from  among  the 
Pentacosiomedimni.  Their  remaining 
in  the  temple  wonld  show  that  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  remove  all 


the  treasures. 

'  The  Athenian  citadel,  or  Acropolis, 
is  almost  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription. It  is  an  oblong  craggy 
hill,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  on 
three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth,  which 
is  towards  the  west,  sloping  steeply 
down  to  the  base  of  a  second  hill  (that  of 
Areopagus),  which  is  one  of  group  of 
rocky  elevations  lying  west  and  south- 
west of  the  citadel,  in  the  line  between 
it  and  the  Firaaus.  The  summit  of 
the  Acropolis  is  said  to  be  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  a 
platform,  abont  1000  feet  long  by  600 
broad.  The  only  practicable  access 
was  at  the  western  extremity.  It  was 
here  that  the  few  Athenians  who  re- 
mained in  the  town  had  hastily  raised 
their  wooden  defences. 
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another  reason  which  in  part  induced  them  to  remain.  They 
imagined  themselves  to  have  discovered  the  true  meaning  of 
the  oracle  uttered  by  the  Pythoness,  which  promised  that 
"  the  wooden  wall"  should  never  be  taken® — the  wooden  wall, 
they  thought,  did  not  mean  the  ships,  but  the  place  where 
they  had  taken  refuge. 

52.  The  Persians  encamped  upon  the  hill  over  against  the 
citadel,  which  is  called  Mars'  Hill  by  the  Athenians,^  and  began 
the  siege  of  the  place,  attacking  the  Greeks  with  arrows  whereto 
pieces  of  lighted  tow  were  attached,  which  they  shot  at  the 
barricade.  And  now  those  who  were  within  the  citadel  found 
themselves  in  a  most  woeful  case ;  for  their  wooden  rampart 
betrayed  them;  still,  however,  they  continued  to  resist.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Pisistratidad  came  to  them  and  offered 
terms  of  surrender — they  stoutly  refused  all  parley,  and  among 
their  other  modes  of  defence,  rolled  down  huge  masses  of  stone 
upon  the  barbarians  as  they  were  mounting  up  to  the  gates : 
so  that  Xerxes  was  for  a  long  time  very  greatly  perplexed,  and 
could  not  contrive  any  way  to  take  them. 

63.  At  last,  however,  in  the  midst  of  these  many  difl&culties, 
the  barbarians  made  discovery  of  an  access.  For  verily  the 
oracle  had  spoken  truth;  and  it  was  fated  that  the  whole  main- 
land of  Attica  ^  should  fall  beneath  the  sway  of  the  Persians. 
Bight  in  front  of  the  citadel,  but  behind  the  gates  and  the 
common  ascent — where  no  watch  was  kept,  and  no  one  would 


•  Supra,  vii.  141. 

*  Mars'  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  cele- 
brated court  of  the  Areopagus,  made 
still  more  famous  by  the  preaching  of 
8t.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  22),  is  one  of  the 
features  of  Athenian  topography  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  the  only 
hill  that  approaches  near  to  the 
Acropolis,  from  the  western  extremity 
of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  hollow 
of  but  a  few  yards  in  width  (Leake's 
Athens,  p.  165).  Here  the  Amazons 
were  fabled  to  have  taken  up  their 
position  when  they  attacked  the  for. 
treas   of     Theseus    (^sohyl.    Bum. 


655.659,  ed.  Scholefield). 

Various  accounts  were  giTen  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  (Bausan.  Lb.c.; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voo.  &o.)*  The  most 
probable  is  that  Mars  was  worshipped 
there  from  very  early  times  (.^Sschjl. 
1.  8.  c).  A  temple  of  Mars  stood  to  a 
late  date  on  the  southern  side  of  tbe 
hill  (Pausan  x.  viii.  §  6 1  cf .  Leake,  p. 
242). 

'  A  distinction  is  intended  betwtea 
the  mainland  and  the  islands,  Salamis> 
Psyttaleia,  &c.  Both  answers  of  the 
oracle  declared  the  complete  deraetA' 
tion  of  Attica  (supra,  Tii«  140, 141). 
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haye  thought  it  possible  that  any  foot  of  man  could  climb — a 
few  soldiers  mounted  from  the  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus,  Cecrops' 
daughter,'  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  precipice.  As 
soon  as  the  Athenians  saw  them  upon  the  summit,  some  threw 
themselves  headlong  from  the  wall,  and  so  perished;  while 
others  fled  for  refuge  to  the  inner  part  of  the  temple.  The 
Persians  rushed  to  the  gates  and  opened  them,  after  which 
they  massacred  the  suppliants.  When  all  were  slain,  they 
plmdered  the  temple,  and  fired  every  part  of  the  citadel.' 

54.  Xerxes,  thus  completely  master  of  Athens,  despatched  a 
horseman  to  Susa,  with  a  message  to  Artabanus,  informing 
him  of  his  success  hitherto.  The  day  after,  he  collected  to- 
gether all  the  Athenian  exiles  who  had  come  into  Greece  in 
his  train,  and  bade  them  go  up  into  the  citadel,  and  there 
offer  sacrifice  after  their  own  fashion.  I  know  not  whether 
he  had  had  a  dream  which  made  him  give  this  order,  or 
whether  he  felt  some  remorse  on  account  of  having  set  the 
t^ple  on  fire.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  exiles  were 
not  slow  to  obey  the  command  given  them. 

55.  I  will  now  explain  why  I  have  made  mention  of  this 
circmnstance :  there  is  a  temple  of  Erechtheus  the  Earth- 
born,  as  he  is  called,  in  this  citadel,  containing  within  it  an 
olive-tree  ^  and  a  sea.^    The  tale  goes  among  the  Athenians, 


'  Aglannis,  the  doaghter  of  CeoropB, 
▼IB  nid  to  bare  thrown  herself  over 
tbepredpioe*  of  the  Aoropolis.  Dif- 
ferent reaaoDB  were  assigned  for  the 
deed  (compare  Flansan.  i.  xriii.  §  2, 
vitli  Fhilooh.  Fr.  14).  Her  sancfcuaiy 
WW  Dear  the  Care  of  Pan  (Earip.  Ion, 
^;  Tide  snpra,  yi.  105),  and  seems 
figbtly  placed  by  Leake  on  the 
oathem  side  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
Heiodotiu  terms  its  front,  as  most 
persona,  both  natiTes  and  strangers, 
*n  still  said  to  do  (Leake's  Athans, 
PP^  282.267).  Here  the  rocks  are 
({oite  ss  pzecipitons,  gineraUy,  as  at 
^  east  end,  while  there  is  a  place, 
^^  the  probable  site  of  the  Aglaa- 
nmn,  which  is  not  retry  diflficnlt  of 
access.    For  the  exact  site  see  GoL 


Leake's  plan.  The  main  anthorities 
on  the  subject  are  Fansanias  (1.  s.  o.), 
Euripides  (Ion,  passim) ,  and  Ulpian 
(ad  Demosth.  F.  L.  p.  438,  ed.  Beiske). 

'  The  traces  of  this  destraction  may 
still  be  seen,  though  the  structures 
have  been  rebuilt.  In  the  wall  on  the 
north  side  are  the  drums  of  columns, 
and  other  blocks  belonging  to  the  old 
temples,  which  prove  the  truth  of 
what  Thucydides  says  (i.  93),  that  the 
Athenians,  while  detaining  the  dele- 
gates from  Sparta,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  Themistocles,  "  rebuilt 
the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  in  great 
haste,  as  the  masonry  shows  to  this 
day."— [G.  W.] 

*  See  above,  ▼.  82,  note  *. 

V  F&asaaias  (i.  xxvi.  §  6)  tella  us 
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that  they  were  placed  there  as  witnesses  by  Neptune  and 
Minerva,  when  they  had  their  contention  about  the  country.* 
Now  this  olive-tree  had  been  burnt  with  the  rest  of  the 
temple  when  the  barbarians  took  the  place.  But  when  the 
Athenians,  whom  the  King  had  commanded  to  offer  Bacrifice, 
went  up  into  the  temple  for  the  purpose,  they  found  a  fresh 
shoot,  as  much  as  a  cubit  in  length,  thrown  out  from  the  old 
trunk.  Such  at  least  was  the  account  which  these  persons 
gave.^ 

66.  Meanwhile,  at  Salamis,  the  Greeks  no  sooner  heard 
what  had  befallen  the  Athenian  citadel,  than  they  fell  into 
such  alarm  that  some  of  the  captains  did  not  even  wait  for 
the  council  to  come  to  a  vote,  but  embarked  hastily  on  board 
their  vessels,  and  hoisted  sail  as  though  they  would  take  to 
flight  immediately.  Tho  rest,  who  stayed  at  the  council 
board,  came  to  a  vote  that  the  fleet  should  give  battle  at  the 
Isthmus.  Night  now  drew  on ;  and  the  captains,  dispersing 
from  the  meeting,  proceeded  on  board  their  respective  ships, 

67.  Themistocles,  as  he  entered  his  own  vessel,  was  met  by 
Mnesiphilus,®  an  Athenian,  who  asked  him  what  the  oonncil 


that  this  "sea"  was  a  weU  of  salt 
water  (v8«p  OoKdaraiou  iv  ^tari).  He 
believed  it  to  oommimioate  with  the 
Egean  (viii.  x.  §  3),  the  roar  of  which 
it  oonvejed  to  the  ear,  when  the  wind 
blew  from  the  sonth.  No  trace  of  any 
saoh  well  can  be  now  found. 

*  The  myth  is  {s^iven  more  fally  by 
ApoUodoras  than  by  any  other  writer. 
"Theg^ds/'he  says,  "were  minded 
to  choose  themselves  cities  where  they 
should  be  specially  worshipped.  Kep- 
tnne  was  the  first  to  reach  Attica, 
where  he  smote  with  his  trident,  and 
made  a  sea  spring  np  in  the  midst  of 
the  Acropolis,  where  it  remains  to 
this  day,  and  is  called  the  Sea  of 
Ereohtheos.  Minerva  (Athen^)  fol. 
lowed,  and  calling  Ceorops  to  be  wit- 
ness that  she  took  the  land  in  posses- 
sion, planted  the  olive  which  still 
grows  in  the  temple  of  Fandrosns. 
Then  a  strife  arose  oonoeming    the 


oonntry :  so  Jnpifcer,  to  reoa&cile  tbe 
rivals,  appointed  judges,  who  were  Dot 
Gecrops  and  Granans,  as  some  eaj,  nor 
yet  Ereohthens,  bat  the  twelve  deities. 
Their  decision  adjudged  the  Isnd  to 
Athen^,  upon  the  witness  of  Gecrops; 
and  so  Athens  gained  its  name,  being 
called  after  the  goddess  "  (iii.  xi?.  §  1). 
'  The  story  improved  with  time. 
Fansanias  makes  the  shoot  two  cubits 
in  length,  on  the  very  da^  of  the  bon)- 
ing  (i.  xxvii.  §  2).  Sophocles  prob&blj 
alludes  to  the  failure  of  Xenes' 
attempt  to  destroy  the  sacred  olive, 
when  he  cslls  it — 

cTX<>**v  ^o/^nfto  balrnvf 

(Ed.QiL<M*Ttt 

*  According  to  Plutarch,  Mnesiphiloi 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Soloii,  and 
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had  lesolyed  to  do.  On  learning  thai  the  resolye  was  to  stand 
away  for  the  Isthmns,  and  there  give  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
Peloponnese,  Mnesiphilus  exclaimed — 

''If  these  men  sail  away  from  Salamis,  thon  wilt  have  no 
fight  at  all  for  the  one  fatherland ;  for  they  will  all  scatter 
themselves  to  their  own  homes;  and  neither  Eurybiades  nor 
any  one  else  will  be  able  to  hinder  them,  nor  to  stop  the 
breaking  up  of  the  armament.  Thus  will  Greece  be  brought 
to  rain  through  evil  counsels.  But  haste  thee  now ;  and,  if 
th^e  be  any  possible  way,  seek  to  unsettle  these  resolves — 
mayhap  thou  mightest  persuade  Eurybiades  to  change  his 
mind,  and  continue  here." 

68.  The  suggestion  greatly  pleased  Themistocles ;  and 
without  answering  a  word,  he  went  straight  to  the  vessel  of 
Emybiades.  Arrived  there,  he  let  him  know  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  with  him  on  a  matter  touching  the  public  service. 
So  Eurybiades  bade  him  come  on  board,  and  say  whatever  he 
wished.  Then  Themistocles,  seating  himself  at  his  side,  went 
orer  all  the  arguments  which  he  had  heard  from  Mnesiphilus, 
pretending  as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  added  to  them  many 
new  ones  besides ;  until  at  last  he  persuaded  Eurybiades,  by 
his  importunity,  to  quit  his  ship  and  again  collect  the  captains 
to  council. 

59.  As  soon  as  they  were  come,  and  before  Eurybiades  had 
opened  to  them  his  purpose  in  assembling  them  together, 
Themistocles,  as  men  are  wont  to  do  when  they  are  very 
anxious,  spoke  much  to  divers  of  them;  whereupon  the 
Corinthian  captain,  Adeimantus,  the  son  of  Ocytus,  observed 
— >"  Themistocles,  at  the  games  they  who  start  too  soon  are 
scourged."  "True,"  rejoined  the  other  in  his  excuse;  "but 
they  who  wait  too  late  are  not  crowned."  • 


l^bonrecl  in  the  same  field  of  practical 
and  political  wisdom.  He  -was  rather 
the  teacher  than  the  friend  of  The. 
loistocles,  who  attended  his  instmo* 
tioDB  aboat  the  time  of  his  first  entry 
(apolitical  life.     Thej  both  belonged 


to  the  same  deme,  that  of  Fhrearrhi 
in  the  tribe  Leontis  (Pint.  Them.  o.2). 
*  Flntaroh,  in  his  life  of  Themis- 
tocles (c.  11)  tells  the  same  story,  bat 
ascribes  the  part  taken  by  Adeimantos 
to  Eorybiades.    He  adds  that  Eiiry- 
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60.  Thus  he  gave  the  Corinthian  at  this  time  a  mild 
answer ;  ^  and  towards  Earybiades  himself  he  did  not  now 
use  any  of  those  arguments  which  he  had  i^rged  before,  or  say 
aught  of  the  allies  betaking  themselves  to  flight  if  once  they 
broke  up  from  Salamis ;  it  would  have  been  ungraceful  for 
him,  when  the  confederates  were  present,  to  make  accusation 
against  any:  but  he  had  recourse  to  quite  a  new  sort  of 
reasoning,  and  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

"  With  thee  it  rests,  0  Eurybiades !  to  save  Greece,  if  thou 
wilt  only  hearken  unto  me,  and  give  the  enemy  battle  here, 
rather  than  yield  to  the  advice  of  those  among  us  who  would 
have  the  fleet  withdrawn  to  the  Isthmus.  Hear  now,  I  be- 
seech thee,  and  judge  between  the  two  courses.  At  the 
Isthmus  thou  wilt  fight  in  an  open  sea,  which  is  greatly  to 
our  disadvantage,  since  our  ships  are  heavier  and  fewer  in 
number  than  the  enemy's ;  and  further,  thou  wilt  in  any  case 
lose  Salamis,  Megara,  and  Egina,  even  if  all  the  rest  goes 
well  with  us.  The  land  and  sea  force  of  the  Persians  wH 
advance  together ;  and  thy  retreat  will  but  draw  them  towards 
the  Feloponne^e,  and  so  bring  all  Greece  into  peril.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  thou  doest  as  I  advise,  these  are  the  ad* 
vantages  which  thou  wilt  so  secure :  in  the  first  pl^kce,  as  we 
shall  fight  in  a  narrow  sea  with  few  ships  against  many,  if 
the  war  follows  the  common  course,  we  shall  gain  a  great 
victory ;  for  to  fight  in  a  narrow  space  is  favourable  to  u»— 
in  an  open  sea,  to  them.  Again,  Salamis  will  in  this  case  be 
preserved,  where  we  have  placed  our  wives  and  children. 
Nay,  that  very  point  by  which  ye  set  most  store,  is  secured  as 
much  by  this  course  as  by  the  other;  for  whether  we  fight 
here  or  at  the  Isthmus,  we  shall  equally  give  battle  in  defence 


blades,  angiy  at  the  reply  which  The- 
mistocleB  made,  raised  his  staff  in  a 
threateoing  manner,  whereupon  The. 
mistocles  made  the  famous  exclama- 
tion, '*  Strike,  bat  hear  me."  Mr. 
Groie  has  well  shown  the  want  of 
internal  consistency  and  probability 
in    Plntaroh's    naxratire    (Hist,    of 


Greece,  vcl.  v.  p.  165,  note).  He  bsi 
not,  howerer,  remarked  that  Plataick 
elsewhere  (Apophth.  iL  p.  1S5)  teUs 
the  story  of  Adeimantns. 

><^The  contrast  intended  is  betwsan 
the  mildness  of  this  reply  and  the 
•« bitter  things"  of  which  we  bsve 
mention  in  oh.  61. 
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oflheFelopoimese.  Assciredly  ye  will  not  do  wisely  to  draw 
the  Persians  upon  that  region.  For  .if  things  turn  out  as  I 
anticipate,  and  we  heat  them  hy  sea,  then  we  shall  have  kept 
Tonr  Isthmus  free  from  the  harharians,  and  they  will  have 
adfanced  no  further  than  Attica,  but  from  thence  have  fled 
back  in  disorder ;  and  we  shall,  moreover,  have  saved  Megara, 
Egina,  and  Salamis  itself,  where  an  oracle  has  said  that  we 
are  to  overcome  our  enemies.^  When  men  counsel  reasonably, 
reasonable  success  ensues ;  but  when  in  their  counsels  they 
reject  reason,  God  does  not  choose  to  follow  the  wanderings  of 
bmnan  fancies." 

61.  When  Themistocles  had  thus  spoken,  Adeimantus  the 
Corinthian  again  attacked  him,  and  bade  him  be  silent;  since 
be  was  a  man  without  a  city ;  at  the  same  time  he  called  on 
Emybiades  not  to  put  the  question  at  the  instance  of  one  who 
had  no  country,  and  urged  that  Themistocles  should  show  of 
what  state  he  was  envoy,  before  he  gave  his  voice  with  the 
rest.  This  reproach  he  made,  because  the  city  of  Athens  had 
been  taken,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  Here- 
upon Themistocles  spake  many  bitter  things  against  Adei- 
nuatns  and  the  Corinthians  generally ;  and  for  proof  that  he 
had  a  country,  reminded  the  captains,  that  with  two  hundred 
ships  at  his  command,  all  fully  manned  for  battle,  he  had 
both  dty  and  territory  as  good  as  theirs ;  since  there  was  no 
Grecian  state  which  could  resist  his  men  if  they  were  to  make 
a  descent.* 

62.  After  this  declaration,  he  turned  to  Eurybiades,  and 
addressing  him  with  still  greater  warmth  and  earnestness — 
"If  thou  wilt  stay  here,"  he  said,  "and  behave  like  a  brave 
nian,  all  will  be  well — if  not,  thou  wilt  bring  Greece  to  ruin. 
For  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  depends  on  our  ships.  Be 
thou  persuaded  by  my  words.  If  not,  we  will  take  our 
families  on  board,  and  go,  just  as  we  are,  to  Siris'  in  Italy, 

*  Snprft,  Til.  141,  ad  fin. 

^Two  bundred  ships  would  imply 
at  least  40,000  men,  a  force  greater 
(pTobttblj)  than  that  which  any  Greek 


state,    except    Sparta,   conld    have 
brought  into  the  field. 

*  Concerning  the  position  and  his- 
tory of  Siris,  Tide  supra,  vi.  127,  note'. 
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which  is  ours  from  of  old,  and  which  the  prophecies  declare 
we  are  to  colonise  some  day  or  other.  You  then,  when  you 
have  lost  allies  like  us,  will  hereafter  call  to  mind  what  I  have 
now  said." 

63.  At  these  words  of  Themistocles,  Eurybiades  changed 
his  determination ;  principally,  as  I  believe,  because  he  feared 
that  if  he  withdrew  the  fleet  to  the  Isthmus,  the  Athenians 
would  sail  away,  and  knew  that  without  the  Athenians,  the 
rest  of  their  ships  could  be  no  match  for  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy.  He  therefore  decided  to  remain,  and  give  battle  at 
Salamis. 

64.  And  now,  the  different  chiefs,  notwithstanding  their 
skirmish  of  words,  on  learning  the  decision  of  Eurybiades,  at 
once  made  ready  for  the  fight.  Morning  broke ;  and,  just  as 
the  sun  rose,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  both  on 
shore  and  at  sea  :  whereupon  the  Greeks  resolved  to  approach 
the  gods  with  prayer,  and  likewise  to  send  and  invite  the 
^acids  to  their  aid.  And  this  they  did,  with  as  much  speed 
as  they  had  resolved  on  it.  Prayers  were  offered  to  all  the 
gods ;  and  Telamon  and  Ajax  were  invoked  at  once  from 
Salamis,  while  a  ship  was  sent  to  Egina  to  fetch  iBacus  him- 
self, and  the  other  ^acids.^ 

65.  The  following  is  a  tale  which  was  told  by  Dicaeus,  the 
son  of  Theocydes,  an  Athenian,  who  was  at  this  time  an  exile, 
and  had  gained  a  good  report  among  the  Medes.  He  declared, 
that  after  the  army  of  Xerxes  had,  in  the  absence  of  the 


There  seems  to  have  been  no  par- 
ticnlar  reason  why  Athens  fihoald 
have  claimed  it  as  hers,  except  that  it 
was  Ionian.  Herodotus  probably  has 
in  his  mind  claims  which  were  made 
and  prophecies  which  were  addnoed 
on  occasion  of  the  founding  of  Thurii, 
at  a  little  distance  from  Siris. 

*  I  hare  spoken  aboye  (▼.  80,  note  ^) 
of  the  superstitions  regard  paid  by 
the  Greeks  to  these  and  other  images. 
To  the  instances  there  collected  from 
Herodotm  maj  be  added  Strab.  yiii. 


p.  558.  The  mythical  genealogy  of 
the  family  of  .^acos  is  giTen  hj 
ApoUodoms  (iii.  zii.  §  6,  &g.)  is  fol- 
lows:— 

Maexa, 


Pel 


eaa 


Telamon 

I 


1 


AchUles  A)*x 

Telamon  and  Ajax  ara  the  presiding 
heroes  of  Salamis.  Peleos  andPhocm 
are  probably  the  Eginetaji  iEacids. 
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Athenians,  wasted  Attica,^  he  chanced  to  be  with  Demaratus 
the  Lacedaemonian  in  the  Thriasian  plain,'  and  that  while 
there,  he  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  advancing  from  Eleusis,^  such 
as  a  host  of  thirty  thousand  men  might  raise.  As  he  and  his 
companion  were  wondering  who  the  men,  from  whom  the  dust 
arose,  could  possibly  be,  a  sound  of  voices  reached  his  ear,  and 
he  thought  that  he  recognised  the  mystic  hymn  to  Bacchus.® 
Now  Demaratus  was  unacquainted  with  the  rites  of  Eleusis, 
and  so  he  inquired  of  Dicseus  what  the  voices  were  saying. 
Dicaens  made  answer — " 0  Demaratus!  beyond  a  doubt  some 
mighty  calamity  is  about  to  befall  the  King's  army !  For  it 
is  manifest,  inasmuch  as  Attica  is  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
that  the  sound  which  we  have  heard  is  an  unearthly  one,  and 
is  now  upon  its  way  from  Eleusis  to  aid  the  Athenians  and 
their  confederates.  If  it  descends  upon  the  Peloponnese, 
danger  will  threaten  the  King  himself  and  his  land  army — ^if 
it  moves  towards  the  ships  at  Salamis,  'twill  go  hard  but  the 
King's  fleet  there  suffers  destruction.  Every  year  the  Athe- 
nians celebrate  this  feast  to  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter ;  ^ 
and  aU  who  wish,  whether  they  be  Athenians  or  any  other 
Greeks,  are  initiated.  The  sound  thou  hearest  is  the  Bacchic 
Bong,  which  is  wont  to  be  sung  at  that  festival."     "Hush 


*  Flatarcb  (vit.  Themistoc.)  sajs  this 
^)pened  daring  the  battle.  (See  note 
on  ch.  90.)— [G.  W.] 

*  The  Thriasian  plain  was  so  named 
^nm  the  town  of  Thria,  a  place  of 
Bome  conseqnence  in  the  immediate 
Beigbbonrhood  of  Eleusis  (Strab.  iz. 
pp.572,  573).  The  exact  position  of 
Thria  is  unknown.  Colonel  Leake 
inclines  to  place  it  at  a  height  called 
Mayuld,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  8a- 
ra^diforo,  or  Elensinian  Cephissns, 
lather  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
sea  (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  150).  The 
plain  extends  along  e^ore  a  distance 
of  seren  or  eight  miles,  from  Moonfc 
Pscilom  (Dfto/ni)  to  Mount  Kerata 
(Kandili),  and  reaches  inland  about 
tre  miles  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Age- 
Udha,    It  ia  now,  and  was  probably 


in  ancient  times,  very  marshy  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  (Leake, 
p.  149;  compare  ApoUodor.  iir.  ziy. 
§  1).  Herodotus  mentions  it  again, 
infra,  ix.  7. 

7  Supra,  V.  74,  note  *. 

^  The  chief  details  concerning  the 
greater  Eleusinia,  of  which  the  mystic 
hymn  to  Bacchus  was  a  part,  are  care- 
f  ally  collected  in  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities  (ad  too.  Eleusinu),  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  infor- 
mation. The  writer  supposes  that  a 
procession  of  80,000  persons  along  the 
sacred  road  which  led  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis  was  "nothing  uncommon"  on 
the  g^reat  day  of  the  festival. 

'  Ceres  and  Proserpine  (Cf.  And.  de 
Myst.  15;  ApoUod.  i.  v.  §  1). 
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now,"  rejoined  the  other ;  "  and  see  thou  tell  no  man  of  this 
matter.  For  if  thy  words  be  brought  to  the  King's  ear,  thou 
wUt  assuredly  lose  thy  head  because  of  them ;  neither  I  noi 
any  man  living  can  then  save  thee.  Hold  thy  peace  therefore. 
The  gods  will  see  to  the  King's  army."  Thus  BemaratTis 
counselled  him ;  and  they  looked,  and  saw  the  dust,  from 
which  the  sound  arose,  become  a  cloud,  and  the  cloud  rise  up 
into  the  air  and  sail  away  to  Salamis,  making  for  the  station 
of  the  Grecian  fleet.  Then  they  knew  that  it  was  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  which  would  suffer  destruction.  Such  was  the  tale 
told  by  Dicfleus  the  son  of  Theocydes  ;  and  he  appealed  for  its 
truth  to  Demaratus  and  other  eye-witnesses. 

66.  The  men  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  after  thej 
had  seen  the  Spartan  dead  at  Thermopylaa,^  and  crossed  the 
channel  from  Trachis  to  Histisea,  waited  there  by  the  spaee 
of  three  days,  and  then  sailing  down  through  the  Euripus,*  in 
three  more  came  to  Phalerum.'  In  my  judgment,  the  Persian 
forces  both  by  land  and  sea,  when  they  invaded  Attica,  were 
not  less  numerous  than  they  had  been  on  their  arrival  at 
Sepias  and  Thermopylae.^    For  against  the  Persian  loss  in  the 


'  SnprA,  ch.  25. 

"^  The  name  Euripna  applies,  strictly 
speaking,  only  to  the  very  narrowest 
part  of  the  channel  between  Enbosa 
and  the  mainland  (Thncyd.  yii.  29 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  585),  which  is  opposite  to 
the  modem  town  of  EgrypOf  where 
the  bridge  now  stands.  The  channel 
seems  to  have  been  left  in  its  natural 
state  until  after  the  revolt  of  Enbcea 
from  Athens  in  B.C.  411  (Thncyd.  viii. 
95),  when  moles  were  thrown  ont 
from  either  side,  and  a  bridge  was  for 
the  first  time  thrown  across  from 
shore  to  shore  (Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  47). 
This  Btmctnre  has  continned,  with 
some  intermptions  and  renovations, 
ever  since.  It  is  g^atly  facilitated 
by  the  existence  of  a  rock  almost  mid- 
way in  the  channel,  upon  which  a 
tower  has  been  raised,  connected  by 
a  stone  bridge,  70  feet  in  length,  vrith 
the    continent,  and   by    a    movable 


wooden  one,  about  half  as  long,  with 
the  island  and  the  town  of  E^ty 
The  broader  or  western  channel  ii 
very  shallow;  the  eastern  one,  throurh 
which  vessels  pass,  has  always  a  depth 
of  8  or  9  feet.  A  strong  cnrreni  sets 
through  the  channel,  and  its  tide^ 
have  always  been  matter  of  stadj  to 
the  carious.  (See  Leake's  Kartben 
Greece,  ii.  pp.  256-261.) 

'Although  Themistocles,  dnrisglui 
archonship  (b.c.  493),  had  begtm  bii 
works  at  the  Firsens  (Thuc.  i.  92),  je( 
Fhaldmm  still  continued  to  be  the  {sin* 
cipal  port  of  Athens  (infra,  ch.  91). 

*  Colonel  Leake  (Demi  of  Attica. 
p.  250)  and  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  V.  p.  159),  with  reason,  qn»ti«« 
this  statement.  With  respect  to  the 
fleet,  the  former  remarlm,  "  It  ^^ 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  fron 
a  few  cities  bordering  on  the  canal  cf 
SuboDa,  and  from  some  of  the  smaUer 
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storm  and  at  ThermopylaB,  and  again  in  the  sea-fights  off 
ArtemiBiniQ,  I  set  the  yarioos  nations  which  had  since  joined 
the  King— as  the  Malians,  the  Doriads^  the  Locrians,  and  the 
Boeotians — each  serving  in  fall  force  in  his  army  except  the 
lA8t,  who  did  not  ntimher  in  their  ranks  either  the  Thespians 
or  the  Piataeans ;  and  together  with  these,  the  Garystians,  the 
Andrians,  the  Tenians,  and  the  other  people  of  the  islands, 
who  all  fonght  on  this  side  except  the  five  states  already  men- 
tioned.' For  as  the  Persians  penetrated  farther  into  Greece, 
they  were  joined  continually  by  fresh  nations. 

67.  Beinforced  by  the  contingents  of  all  these  various  states, 
except  Paros,  the  barbarians  reached  Athens.  As  for  the 
Parians,  they  tarried  at  Cythnus,  waiting  to  see  how  the  war 
would  go.  The  rest  of  the  sea  forces  came  safe  to  FhaJdrum ; 
where  they  were  visited  by  Xerxes,  who  had  conceived  a  desire 
to  go  aboard  ajid  learn  the  wishes  of  the  fleet.  So  he  came 
and  sate  in  a  seat  of  honour ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  the 
nations,  and  the  captains  of  the  ships,  were  sent  for,  to  appear 
beibro  him,  and  as  they  arrived  took  their  seats  according  to 
the  rank  assigned  them  by  the  King.  In  the  first  seat  sate 
the  King  of  Sidon;  after  him,  the  King  of  Tyre ;®  then  the  rest 
in  their  order.    When  the  whole  had  taken  their  places,  one 


islaoda  of  the  Ege&D,  not  (me  of  which 
had  furnished  the  Greeks  with  more 
than  four  triremes,  Xerxes  ooald  have 
tupplied  the  loss  of  half  a  fleet  which 
it  bad  taken  him  seven  years  to  col- 
lect from  aU  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor."  The  fleet,  it  mnst  be  remem- 
Wed,  is  declared  to  have  lost  con. 
Eidenbly  above  650  vessels  ont  of 
1327,  vii.  400  off  Cape  Sepias  (vii. 
ISO),  200  on  the  coast  of  EnboBa  (viii. 
7,  13,  14),  30  in  the  first  battle  at 
Artemimom  (viii.  11),  a  certain  nam- 
berin  the  second  (viii.  14),  and  a  very 
large  nimiber  in  the  third  (viii.  16). 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  re- 
ioforcements  received  from  Enbcoa 
aod  the  western  Cyclades  can  have 
amounted  to  more  than  some  30  or  40 
resaeU.    Thns  either  the  losses  must 


have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  or  the 
number  of  Persian  ships  at  Salamis 
very  much  overrated  by  the  Greeks 
generally.  The  common  estimate 
accorded  with  the  view  of  Herodotus, 
^schylus  (as  I  understand  him)  gives 
1207,  the  exact  number  of  the  muster 
at  Doriscus  (Pers.  343)  j  Plato  (Leg. 
iii.  14)  and  Gtesias  (Exc.  o.  26),  above 
1000;  Cornelius  Nepos,  1200  (Themist. 
o.  2)  ;  and  Isocrates,  1200  (Paneg.  27, 
83)  or  1300  (Pkuiath.  17).  But  i]p  from 
600  to  700  were  lost  between  Bepias 
and  Salamis,  the  number  at  the  latter 
place  can  scarcely  have  exceeded  700. 
With  reg^ard  to  the  land  forces  the 
fact  may  be  as  Herodotus  states. 

'  Naxos,  Cythnus,  Seriphns,  Biph- 
nus,  and  Melos  (vide  Bupra»  oh.  46). 

0  Compare  vii.  98. 


3IO  ADVICE  OF  ABTEMISIA.  BooiTIIL 

after  another,  and  were  set  down  in  orderly  array,  Xerxes,  to 
try  them,  sent  Mardonius  and  questioned  each,  whether  a  sea- 
fight  should  be  risked  omo. 

68.  Mardonius  accordingly  went  round  the  entire  assem- 
blage, beginning  with  the  Sidonian  monarch,  and  asked  this 
question ;  to  which  aU  gave  the  same  answer,  adyising  to 
engage  the  Greeks,  except  only  Artemisia,  who  spake  as 
follows : — 

"  Say  to  the  King,  Mardonius,  that  these  are  my  words  to 
him :  I  was  not  the  least  brave  of  those  who  fought  at  Euboea, 
nor  were  my  achievements  there  among  the  meanest;  it  is  my 
right,  therefore,  0  my  lord,  to  tell  thee  plainly  what  I  think 
to  be  most  for  thy  advantage  now.  This  then  is  my  adyice. 
Spare  thy  ships,  and  do  not  risk  a  battle ;  for  these  people 
are  as  much  superior  to  thy  people  in  seamanship,  as  men  to 
women.  What  so  great  need  is  there  for  thee  to  incur  hazard 
at  sea?  Art  thou  not  master  of  Athens,  for  which  thou  didst 
undertake  thy  expedition?^  Is  not  Greece  subject  to  thee? 
Not  a  soul  now  resists  thy  advance.  They  who  once  resisted, 
were  handled  even  as  they  deserved.  (§  2.)  Now  learn  how 
I  expect  that  affairs  will  go  with  thy  adversaries.  If  thou  art 
not  over-hasty  to  engage  with  them  by  sea,  but  wilt  keep  thy 
fleet  near  the  land,  then,  whether  thou  abidest  as  thou  art,  or 
marchest  forward  towards  the  Peloponnese,  thou  wilt  easily 
accomplish  all  for  which  thou  art  come  hither.  The  Greeks 
cannot  hold  out  against  thee  very  long ;  thou  wilt  soon  part 
them  asunder,  and  scatter  them  to  their  several  homes.  In 
the  island  where-  they  lie,  I  hear  they  have  no  food  in  store; 
nor  is  it  likely,  if  thy  land  force  begins  its  march  towards  the 
Peloponnese,  that  they  will  remain  quietly  where  they  are— 
at  least  such  as  come  from  that  region.  Of  a  surety  they  will 
not  greatly  trouble  themselves  to  give  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
Athenians.  (§  3.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  thou  art  hasty  to 
fight,  I  tremble  lest  the  defeat  of  thy  sea  force  bring  hann 


'  Supra,  vii.  8,  §  2, 
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likewise  to  thy  land  army.  This,  too,  thou  shouldst  remember, 
0  King;  good  masters  are  apt  to  have  bad  servants,  and 
bad  masters  good  ones.  Now,  as  thou  art  the  best  of  men, 
thy  servants  must  needs  be  a  sorry  set.  These  Egyptians, 
Cfprians,  Gilicians,  and  Pamphylians,  who  are  counted  in 
the  number  of  thy  subject-allies,  of  how  little  service  are  they 
to  thee!" 

69.  As  Artemisia  spate,®  they  who  wished  her  well  were 
greatly  troubled  concerning  her  words,  thinking  that  she 
would  suffer  some  hurt  at  the  Eing's  hands,  because  she 
eihorted  him  not  to  risk  a  battle ;  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  disliked  and  envied  her,  favoured  as  she  was  by  the  King 
aboYB  all  the  rest  of  the  allies,  rejoiced  at  her  declaration, 
expecting  that  her  life  would  be  the  forfeit.  But  Xerxes,  when 
the  words  of  the  several  speakers  were  reported  to  him,  was 
pleased  beyond  all  others  with  the  reply  of  Artemisia ;  and 
whereas,  even  before  this,  he  had  always  esteemed  her  much, 
he  now  praised  her  more  than  ever.  Nevertheless,  he  gave 
orders  that  the  advice  of  the  greater  number  should  be  fol- 
lowed ;  for  he  thought  that  at  Euboea  the  fleet  had  not  done 
its  best,  because  he  himself  was  not  there  to  see — whereas 
this  time  he  resolved  that  he  would  be  an  eye-witness  of  the 
combat. 

70.  Orders  were  now  given  to  stand  out  to  sea ;  and  the 
ships  proceeded  towards  Salamis,  and  took  up  the  stations  to 
which  they  were  directed,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the 
enemy.  The  day,  however,  was  too  far  spent  for  them  to 
begin  the  battle,  since  night  already  approached:  so  they 
prepared  to  engage  upon  the  morrow.  The  Greeks,  mean- 
while, were  in  great  distress  and  alarm,  more  especially  those 


*The  desire  of  Herodottis  to  do 
bosonr  to  Artemisia,  the  queen  of  his 
DatiTe  city,  has  been  already  noticed 
(supra,  yii.  99,  note").  Here  he  has 
ascribed  to  her  a  boldness  of  speech  on 
which  it  is  difficnlt  to  beliere  that  she 
would  hare  Tentnred.    She  may  have 


dissuaded  Xerxes  from  bringing  on  » 
battle ;  but  she  wonld  scarcely  have 
spoken  with  contempt  of  the  confede- 
rates before  their  face  (see  Grote,  ▼. 
p.  160),  more  especially  after  the 
gallant  conduct  of  the  Egyptians  at 
Artemisinm  (supra,  oh.  17). 
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of  the  Pelopoxmese,  who  were  troubled  that  they  had  beeD 
kept  at  Salaiuis  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  Athenian  territorj^, 
and  feared  that,  if  they  ehould  suffer  defeat,  they  would  be 
pent  up  and  besieged  in  an  island,  while  their  own  count?; 
was  left  unprotected. 

71.  The  same  night  the  land  army  of  the  barbarians  beg^ 
its  march  towards  the  Peloponnese,  where,  however,  all  tliat 
was  possible  had  been  done  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  forcing 
an  entrance  by  land.  As  soon  as  ever  news  reached  the  Fdo- 
ponnese  of  the  death  of  Leonidas  and  his  companiom  at 
ThermopylsB,  the  inhabitants  flocked  together  from  the  varioiis 
cities,  and  encamped  at  the  Isthmus,  under  the  command  of 
Cleombrotus,®  son  of  Anaxandridas,  and  brother  of  Leonidas. 
Here  their  first  care  was  to  block  up  the  Scironian  Waj;^ 
after  which  it  was  determined  in  council  to  build  a  wall  across 
the  Isthmus.^  As  the  number  assembled  amounted  to  many 
tens  of  thousands,  and  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  gire 
himself  to  the  work,  it  was  soon  finished.  Stones,  bricks, 
timber,  baskets  filled  full  of  sand,  were  used  in  the  building ; 


'  Sapra,  y.  41.  Cleombrotafl  was 
not  king,  but  regent  for  Plifitarolins, 
the  infant  son  of  Leonidas.  He  died 
before  the  spring  of  the  next  year 
(infra,  iz.  10). 

^  The  Scironian  Way  led  from 
Megara  to  Corinth,  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Isthmns.  At  a  short  dis. 
tanoe  from  Megara  it  passed  along 
the  Scironian  rocks,  a  long  range  of 
precipices  overhanging  the  sea,  form- 
ing the  extremity  of  a  spnr  which 
descends  from  Monnt  Gteraninm 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  668).  This  portion  of 
the  road  is  now  known  as  the  Kaki 
ScaUif  and  is  passed  with  some  diffi* 
oulty  (Gell,  p.  6).  The  way  seems  to 
have  been  no  more  than  a  footpath 
until  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  maide  a 
good  carriage-road  throughout  the 
whole  distance  (Fausan.  i.  xliv.  §  10). 
There  is  but  one  other  route  by  which 
the  isthmus  can  be  traversed.  It 
runs  inland,  and  passes  over  a  higher 
portion  of  Hount  Geranium,  present- 


ing  to  the  traveller  eqTial  or  groster 
difficulties  (Gell,  pp.  8,  9). 

The  mythic  Sciron,  who  forced 
strangers  over  the  rocks  into  the  eea» 
where  they  were  devoured  by  a  turtle, 
was  said  to  have  giv^n  name  both  to 
the  rocks  and  the  road  over  them 
(Fausan.  ib.  §  12;  Strab.  L  s.  c).  His 
evil  deeds  were  punished  by  Theseus. 

*  The  Isthmus  is  about  four  milef 
across  at  its  narrowest  point,  and 
nearly  five  where  the  wall  was  bnilt 
(Diod.  Sic.  XV.  16).  Traces  of  the 
wall  are  still  found  (GelFs  Greece, 
pp.  1  and  10).  After  the  Persian  w 
it  was  allowed  to  faU  into  decay,  bat 
was  renewed  again  upon  the  Gallio 
invasion  (b.c.  279),  when  the  Pelopoa- 
nesians  took  no  part  in  the  stand 
made  at  Thermopylse  (Ffeiuaan.  xn.  ri 
§  4).  The  Venetians  in  the  fifteentli 
century  restored  it  onoe  more,  and  in 
the  seventeenth  it  formed  for  some 
time  the  boundary  between  their 
dominions  and  those  of  the  Turks. 
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and  not  a  moment  was  lost  by  those  who  gave  their  aid ;  for 
they  laboured  without  ceasing  either  by  night  or  day. 

72.  Now  the  nations  who  gave  their  aid,  and  who  had 
flocked  in  fall  force  to  the  Isthmus,  were  the  following :  the 
LaeedffimonianSy  aU  the  tribes  of  the  Arcadians,  the  Eleans, 
the  Corinthians,  the  Sicyonians,  the  Epidaurians,  the  Phlia- 
sians,  the  Troezenians,  and  the  Hermionians.  These  all  gave 
their  aid,  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened Greece.  But  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese 
took  no  part  in  the  matter;  though  the  Olympic  and  Gameian 
festivals  were  now  over.® 

73.  Seven  nations  inhabit  the  Peloponnese.^  Two  of  them 
are  aboriginal,  and  still  continue  in  the  regions  where  they 
dwelt  at  the  first — ^to  wit,  the  Arcadians  '^  and  the  Cynurians.^ 
A  third,  that  of  the  AchaBans,  has  never  left  the  Peloponnese, 
but  has  been  dislodged  from  its  own  proper  country,  and 
inhabits  a  district  which  once  belonged  to  others.^  The  re- 
maining nations,  four  out  of  the  seven,  are  all  immigrants — 
namely,  the  Dorians,  the  ^tolians,  the  Dryopians,  and  the 


'  Supra,  Til.  206. 

*Il  fiTcfold  dlTiflion  of  the  Pelo. 
poimese  waa  more  nraallj  adopted 
(Thncyd.  i.  10;  Fansan.  v.  i.  §  1). 
This  ooQsiBted  of  Argolis,  Laoonia, 
^senia,  Arcadia  (inclnding  Elis), 
andAchsea.  It  waa  not  ethnical  but 
geq^phicah  HerodotnB  makes  an 
ethnical  division. 

'  That  the  Arcadians  were  aborigi- 
fi&l  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese 
iTfts  the  nnanimons  tradition  of  an. 
tiqaity  (Thucyd.*  i.  2 ;  Hellanic.  Fr. 
77;  Xen.  Hell.  yii.  i.  §  22;  Demosth. 
de  P.  L.  p.  425, 1 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  562; 
IVtmao.  L  B.  o.  &c.).  Hence  thej 
were  called  rpoatXiiPoi  (Schol.  ad 
Aiist.  Nab.  397 ;  ApolL  Bhod.  iv.  264, 
265,  Ac.).  Their  coontry  was  the 
Qrijgrinal  Pela^s  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  6) ; 
and  Pelasgns  was  their  especial  king 
(PaoMn.  T.  L  §  2 ;  Apollod.  iii.  viii. 
§  1).  Secnre  in  their  mountain  fast- 
cetsea,  they  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence at  the  time  of  the  Dorian 


conqnest,  and  were  not  even  forced, 
like  the  Achseans,  to  shift  their  abodes 
(supra,  ii.  171). 

*  Cjnnria,  or  Cynosnria,  as  it  is 
called  by  Thncydides  (iv.  66,  and  v. 
41),  was  the  border  territory  between 
Sparta  and  Argos  upon  the  coast.  It 
was  a  small  tract  consisting  of  a 
single  Talley  (that  of  Luku)  and  of 
the  adjoining  hills;  but  it  was  of 
great  importance,  as  commanding  the 
passes  which  formed  the  natural  com- 
munication between  the  two  ooun- 
tries.  Hence  it  was  for  so  long  a 
time  an  object  of  contention  between 
them  (supra,  i.  82 ;  Pausan.  iii.  ii.  §  8 ; 
Thucyd.  ut  supra,  Ac).  Rome  finally 
adjudged  it  to  Argolis  (Pausan.  xi. 
xxzTiii.  §  6). 

That  the  Cynurians  were  not  Dorians, 
but  one  of  the  old  Peloponnesian  races, 
is  implied  in  the  narrative  of  Pausanias 
(ill.  ii.). 

7  Supra,  vii.  94 ;  compare  L  145 ; 
and  see  Pausan.  tii.  i.  §§  2,  8. 
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Lemnians.  To  the  Dorians  belong  several  very  famous 
cities;®  to  the  ^tolians*  one  only,  that  is,  Elis;^^  to  the 
Dryopians,  Hermione  and  that  Asin6  ^  which  lies  over  against 
Gardamyl^  in  Laconia ;  ^  to  the  Lemnians,  all  the  towns  of 
the  Faroreats.®  The  aboriginal  Cynurians  alone  seem  to  be 
lonians ;  even  they,  however,  have,  in  coarse  of  time,  grown 
to  be  Dorians,  under  the  government  of  the  Argives,  whose 
Omeats  and  vassals  they  were.^    All  the  cities  of  these  seven 


^  Sparta,  Argos,  HjcensBi  TrcBzen, 
Epidanms,  Corinth,  and  Sicyon. 

'  Tradition  said  that  when  tlie 
Donana  were  about  to  inrade  the 
Feloponnese,  the  ^tolians,  under 
Oxjlus,  conveyed  them  across  the 
strait  h'om  Antirrhium  to  Bhium,  and 
afterwards  assisted  them  in  their 
wars.  For  these  services  they  re- 
ceived as  their  reward  the  country 
thenceforth  known  as  Elis  (Pausan. 
V.  iiL  §  5  ;  ApoUod.  ii.  viii.  §  3 ;  com- 
pare above,  voL  iii.  p.  320,  321).  The 
expelled  inhabitants  (Pylians)  fled  to 
Athens  (supra,  v.  65). 

w  When  Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  490) 
that  Elis  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war,  he  evidently  over- 
states the  fact.  Elis  increased  greatly 
in  importance  by  a  (ruyoiKurit  shortly 
after  this  time  (Died.  Sic.  xi.  54) ;  but 
it  had  been  a  city  from  the  time  of 
Homer  (II.  ii.  615). 

1  Hermion^  and  Asin^  are  men. 
tioned  together  very  frequently  by 
ancient  writers  (Hom.  II.  ii.  660; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  541 ;  Pausan.  ii.  zzzv. 
and  zzxvi.)>  and  are  always  regarded 
as  Dryopian  settlements  (supra,  ch. 
48;  Arist.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  542; 
Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc  'Atrwtts^  &o.)» 
The  general  tradition  represented  the 
Dryopians  as  expelled  from  their 
original  abodes  near  Mount  (Eta 
(supra,  oh.  31,  note  ^  by  Hercules 
and  the  Dorians,  and  as  thence  taking 
refuge  in  the  Peloponnese  (Strab. 
1.  B.  c. ;  Apollod.  II.  vii.  §  7 ;  Pausan. 
IV.  xxxiv.  §  6 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  37,  &c.), 
where  the  tract  about  Hermion^  was 
assigned  to  them.  Here  they  occu- 
pied   three  cities — Hermion6,  Asin^i 


and  Halio&  After  a  time  the  inhaint* 
ants  of  Asin^  were  expelled  from 
their  city  by  the  Argives,  and  h&d 
reoourse  to  the  Spartans,  who  gav3 
them  a  site  in  Messenia,  where  they 
built  the  Asin^  here  intended  by 
Herodotus  (see  Pausan.  iv.  xxzir. 
§  6).  It  lay  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Messenian  or  Coronssan  Gulf  {CMf  c^f 
Koront),  not  far  north  of  the  great 
headland  of  Acritas  (Capo  Galh), 
See  the  accurate  description  of  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  521),  and  compare  Scrlax 
(PeripL  p.  37)  and  Ptolemy  (iii.'l6). 
The  modem  viUage  of  Saratza  seems 
to  occupy  the  site,  but  does  not 
exhibit  any  Hellenic  remains  (Leake'i 
Mores,  vol.  i.  p.  443). 

'  Cardamyl^  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  CoronsBan  Gulf  to  Asme 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  522).  It  was  an  old 
Achssan  settlement,  and  important 
enough  to  be  mentioned  by  Homer 
(n.  ix.  150).  Strabo  describes  it  as 
built  on  a  rocky  height  of  great  natu- 
ral strength  {ir\  v4rpas  ^pv^r),  and 
Fausanias  mentions  that  it  was  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore  (iii.  xxvi.  §  S). 
The  modem  name  i^  Cardamoula  or 
ScardamovXa  (Walpole'a  Turkey,  p. 
55;  Gell's  Morea,  p.  238),  a  corrup- 
tion which  had  begun  before  the 
time  of  Stephen  (see  Steph.  Byz.  sd 
voc  Ttttph  r&w  iyxo»pi^^  ^ttp^ofakifxt 
XcycToi).  On  a  rock  behind  the 
modem  village,  which  evidently 
formed  the  ancient  acropolis,  a  few 
Hellenic  foundations  may  be  traced 
(Handbook  of  Greece  and  Torkej, 
p.  107). 

•  Supra,  iv.  14S. 

^  The  Omeats  proper  were  the  is- 
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nations,  except  those  mentioned  above,  stood  aloof  bom  the 
war;  and  by  so  doing,  if  I  may  speak  freely,  they  in  fact  took 
part  with  the  Medes. 

74.  So  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmns  toiled  unceasingly,  as 
thoagh  in  the  greatest  peril ;  since  they  never  imagined  that 
any  great  success  would  be  gained  by  the  fleet.  The  Greeks 
at  Salamis,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  heard  what  the  rest 
were  about,  felt  greatly  alarmed ;  but  their  fear  was  not  so 
mnch  for  themselves  as  for  the  Feloponnese.  At  first  they 
converBed  together  in  low  tones,  each  man  with  his  fellow, 
secretly,  and  marvelled  at  the  folly  shown  by  Eurybiades; 
but  presently  the  smothered  feeling  broke  out,  and  another 
assembly  was  held ;  whereat  the  old  subjects  provoked  much 
talk  from  the  speakers,  one  side  maintaining  that  it  was  best 
to  sail  to  the  Feloponnese  and  risk  battle  for  that,  instead  of 
abiding  at  Salamis  and  fighting  for  a  land  already  taken  by 
the  enemy ;  while  the  other,  which  consisted  of  the  Athenians, 
Eginetans,  and  Megarians,  was  urgent  to  remain  and  have  the 
battle  fought  where  they  were. 

75.  Then  Themistocles,  when  he  saw  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  would  carry  the  vote  against  him,  went  out  secretly 
from  the  council,  and,  instructing  a  certain  man  what  he 
shotild  say,  sent  him  on  board  a  merchant  ship  to  the  fleet  of 
the  Medes.  The  man's  name  was  Sicinnus ;  *  he  was  one  of 
Themistocles'  household  slaves,   and  acted  as  tutor  to  his 


lahitantB  of  OmesD,  a  smsJl  town  on 
the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  towards 
FhlinB  and  Sicjon  (Pausan.  ii.  z.  §  6 ; 
Stnb.  viii.  p.  554).  They  seem  to 
^re  been  a  remnant  of  the  old  popn- 
l^ikax  of  the  FeloponneBe,  and  to  have 
loig  resisted  the  Dorian  immigrants 
(P^Qflan.  z.  xriii.  §  4).  At  length 
tkey  were  redaced  hy  the  Argivea 
(about  B.C.  680),  and  became  their 
PehcBci,  or  free  vassals.  From  them 
the  whole  class  of  Fericnci  at  Argos 
grew  to  have  the  name  of  Orneats ; 
and  the  Cynarians,  who  had  belonged 
to  Argolis  until  the  battle  of  Thyrea 


(snpra,  i«  84),  and  had  been  in  this 
condition,  are  therefore  inclnded 
nnder  the  name  (see  Muller*s  Dorians, 
Yol.  i.  pp.  96,  182,  voL  iL  p.  56,  E.  T.). 
'  Platarch  (Them.  0.  12)  says  that 
Sicinnus  was  a  Persian  captive,  ^s- 
ohylus  distinctly  declares  him  to  have 
been  a  Greek  (Pers.  361).  Mr.  Grote, 
to  reconcile  the  statements,  suggests 
that  he  may  have  been  "an  Asiatic 
Greek"  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p. 
170).  The  fact  of  the  stratagem  is 
witnessed  by  Thucydides  (i.  137)  as 
well  as  .^SschyluA. 
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sons ;  *  in  after  times^  when  the  Thespians  were  admitting 
persons  to  citizenship,  Themistocles  made  him  a  Thespiaiii 
and  a  rich  man  to  hoot.  The  ship  brought  Sicinnus  to  the 
Persian  fleet,  and  there  he  delivered  his  message  to  the  leaders 
in  these  words : — 

''The  Athenian  commander  has  sent  me  to  yon  privilj, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  Greeks.  He  is  a  ^ell- 
wisher  to  the  King's  cause,  and  would  rather  success  should 
attend  on  you  than  on  his  countrymen ;  wherefore  he  bids  me 
tell  you  that  fear  has  seized  the  Greeks  and  they  are  medi- 
tating a  hasty  flight.  Now  then  it  is  open  to  you  to  achiere 
the  best  work  that  ever  ye  wrought,  if  only  ye  will  hinder 
their  escaping.  They  no  longer  agree  among  themselves,  so 
that  they  will  not  now  make  any  resistance — ^nay,  'tis  likely 
ye  may  see  a  fight  already  begun  between  such  as  favour  and 
such  as  oppose  your  cause.*'  The  messenger,  when  he  had 
thus  expressed  himself,  departed  and  was  seen  no  more. 

76.  Then  the  captaips,  believing  all  that  the  messenger  had 
said,  proceeded  to  land  a  large  body  of  Persian  troops^  on  the 
islet  of  Psyttaleia,®  which  lies  between  Salamis  and  the  main- 
land ;  after  which,  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  they  advanced 
(heir  western  wing  towards  Salamis,  so  as  to  inclose  the 


*  Themisiooles  is  said  to  have  liad 
fire  sons — Neocles,  Diooles,  Archepto- 
lis,  Folyenctiis,  and  Cleophantus. 
Keooles  died  when  still  a  hoy,  from 
the  bite  of  a  horse.  Diodes  was 
adopted  by  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Lysuider.  Cleophantus  was  an  ex- 
cellent rider,  and  a  generally  accom- 
plished man  (Plat.  Them,  c  a2;  Flat. 
Men,  93,  D.). 

'  Fansanias  says  (i.  zzzvi.  §  2)  that 
the  number  landed  was  only  400 ;  but 
this  scarcely  accords  either  with  the 
"large  body  of  Persians"  (iro\Aots  ray 
lltpadtMf)  of  onr  author,  or  with  the 
importance  assigned  to  the  incident  by 
^schylus  (Pers.  463-470). 

■  The  well-known  description  of 
^sohyluB     (yyjirSs    rit     i<rrl    vp6<r0€ 


twMrlw,  Pers.  1.  a.  c),  and  the  cletf 
topography  in  8trabo  (ix.  p.  573). 
make  it  certain  that  Psyttaleia  is  the 
small  island  now  called  lApsohddli, 
which  lies  between  the  Pirsras  andtbe 
eastern  extremity  of  SalamiA.  It  ^ 
"  low,  and  unprovided  eren  with  sach 
narrow  creeks  as  afforded  safety  to 
the  small  vessels  of  the  ancients" 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  267).  I^ 
ground  is  rocky  (rerpcvScs,  Strab.). 
but  covered  with  shrabs.  The  islu*^ 
is  about  a  mile  long,  and  two  or  thzve 
hundred  yards  broad  (Leake,  ut  sapra)- 
Its  position  fully  acoonnts  for  it^ 
being  called  by  some — ^what  SgoA 
was  more  commonly  considered  to  b^ 
— ^the  eyesore  of  the  PinBna  {kk/ai  t^ 
TLtipaidws,  Strab.  La.  o.). 
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Greeks.'  At  the  same  time  the  force  stationed  about  Geos 
and  C^nosnra  moved  forward^  and  filled  the  whole  strait  as 
far  as  Mmiychia  with  their  ships.^  This  advance  was  made 
to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  escaping  by  flight,  and  to  block 
them  up  in  Salamis,  where  it  was  thought  that  vengeance 
might  be  taken  upon  them  for  the  battles  fought  near  Artemi- 


*  Adijlna   desoribes   tliia   move- 
nent  Teiy  gr&phically — 

u<  n(  **^'*  *A*  ^f  *lf>  Kwvut  ftraf 

k  ra»»  ixi^ptH  vOr  9"  nvX«*v  ^lOrdTiit* 

Ts^if  a  ra^t9  vop««aX«i  mwc  ^cuc^At* 

"  Tpon  the  wliole  the  view  taken 
I17  Coloael  Leake  (Demi  of  Attica,  pp. 
256^1)  of  the  arrangements  here  de- 
scribed, seems  to  me   preferable  to 
tU(  adopted  by  Hr.  Grote  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  V.  pp.  171-173).    They  differ 
chiefly  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
Peniaii   left    wing,    and   as    to  the 
position  of  Ceoe  and  Gynosnra.    Mr. 
Grote  reguils  these  positions  as  certain 
inikziown  points  on  the  south-western 
o^at  of  Attica,   between  Phaldrom 
utd  Simimn.      Colonel   Leake,  with 
fiartbelemj,  Krnse,   B&hr,  Thirlwall, 
i&d  Kiepert,  places  them  in  the  island 
of  Salamis.      Mr.   Grote  brings  the 
Peisisn  fleet    from  their    anchorage 
along  the  Attio    coast,  by   a    single 
ZDOTement,  to  a  position  opposite  the 
Greek  fleet  in  front  of  Salamis.    GoL 
htake  tinly  remarks  that  the  Persians 
Bade  a  double    movement.      In    the 
afternoon  of  the  day  before  the  battle 
tbeir  fleet  advanced  to  the  month  of 
the  strait  between  Salamis  and  the 
main,  and  there  took  np  their  station 
[snpra,  eh.  70),  resting  in  part  on  the 
iiluid,  in  part  on  the  Attic  shore.    At 
Dightfall  a  fresh  advance  took  place. 
The  right  wing,  which  had  probably 
rested  on  the  Pinens,  moved  along  the 
Attic  shore  throngh  the  channel  which 
Bepuates  Salamis  from  the  mainland, 
and,  having  passed  the  Greek  fleet, 
blocked  np  the  channel  at  its  north- 
western extremity  towards  Elensis; 
vhile  the  left  wing,  which  had  been 
stationed  about  Psyttaleia   and   the 


promontory  of  Aghia  Varvara  (which 
is  Gynosnra  on  this  theory),  filled  the 
channel  at  its  south-eastern  end  to- 
wards Phaldmm  and  Munychia.  Gol. 
Leake  justly  refers  to  the  words  of  the 
oracle  (infra,  ch.  77)i  as  indicating 
that  both  "the  sacred  strand  (3 
Diana"  and  likewise  *' marine  Gyno. 
sura"  were  on  the  Salaminian  coast. 
The  former  he  connects,  reasonably 
enough,  with  the  position  of  the 
"temple  of  Diana"  mentioned  by 
Pansanias  as  standing  in  this  part  of 
Salamis  (i.  xxxvi.  §  1).  The  latter 
may  well  have  been  a  name  of  the 
Salaminian  promontory  which  stretches 
out  towards  Psyttaleia  (see  the  next 
note  but  one).  This  passage,  and 
the  nevus  of  ch.  70  with  ch.  76,  are 
the  strong  points  of  Gol.  Leake's 
theory* 

With  reg^ard  to  the  detachment  by 
the  Persians  of  a  squadron  which 
sailed  south  of  Salamis,  and  blocked 
up  the  Megario  strait  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  island,  though 
it  rests  mainly  on  the  authority  of 
Diodorus  (xi.  17)}  it  is  not  perhaps  to 
be  altogfether  rejected.  According  to 
^schylus  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment 
"  to  enclose  the  whole  island  of 
Ajax"— 

&XXar  M  cfeAaf  vrieov  Aiarrov  w4pt(. 

(Pere.374.) 

This  can  scarcely  be  accepted  literally. 
The  real  movement  may  have  been 
that  which  Diodorus  describes.  He 
is  probably  wrong  in  making  the 
whole  Egyptian  squadron  go  on  this 
service  (infra,  ch.  100).  The  move- 
ment  would  not  have  been  (as  Mr. 
Grote  thinks)  "unnecessary,"  if  a 
portion  of  the  Greek  fleet  had  broken 
through  the  Persian  line  and  fled 
westward. 


3i8 
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fiium.  The  Persian  troops  were  landed  on  the  islet  of  Psyt- 
taleia,  because,  as  soon  as  the  battle  began,  the  men  and 
wrecks  were  likely  to  be  drifted  thither,  as  the  isle  lay  in 
the  very  path  of  the  coming  fight, — and  they  would  thus  be 
able  to  save  their  own  men  and  destroy  those  of  the  enemy. 
All  these  movements  were  made  in  silence,  that  the  Greeks 
might  have  no  knowledge  of  them ;  and  they  occupied  the 
whole  night,  so  that  the  men  had  no  time  to  get  their  sleep. 

77.  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  prophecies,  or 
feel  inclined  to  call  in  question  those  which  speak  with  clear- 
ness, when  I  think  of  the  following — 

"  When  they  shall  bridge  with  their  ships  to  the  sacred  strand  of  Djana^ 
Girt  with  the  golden  falchion,  and  eke  to  marine  C jnoenra,' 
Mad  hope  swelling  their  hearts  at  the  downf aU  of  beantifal  Athens  *^ 
Then  shaU  godlike  Bight  extinguish  hanghtj  Fresomption, 
Insnlt's  fnrions  offspring,  who  thinketh  to  oyerthrow  all  things. 
Brass  with  brass  shall  mingle,  and  Mars  with  blood  shaU  empnrple 
Ocean's  waves.    Then — ^then  shaU  the  day  of  Grecia's  freedom 
Come  from  Victory  fair,  and  Satnm's  son  aU-seeing." 

When  I  look  to  this,  and  perceive  how  clearly  Bacis*  spoke, 


^  CoL  Leake  supposes  the  temple  of 
Diana,  which  hallowed  this  shore,  to 
have  stood  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  bay  of  AmbeldkicL,  beyond  the 
island  of  Arpathdni  (Demi  of  Attica, 
p.  171  and  p.  261)  |  bnt  the  notice  in 
Pansanias  (i.  zxzyi.  §  2)  does  not  show 
more  than  that  the  temple  was  on  this 
side  the  island,  near  the  town  and  the 
strait. 

*  Oynosnra,  according  to  Hesychina 
(ad  yoc),  waa  a  common  name  for  a 
peninsula.  It  could,  however,  from 
its  sig^nification  (dog's  tail),  only  be 
applied  to  such  as  were  partioidarly 
long  and  thin.  This  is  the  especial 
chsuracter  of  the  Marathonian  promon- 
tory of  the  name,  and  it  belongs  suffi- 
ciently to  the  promontory  of  Aghia 
Varvara.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  point  on  the  western  Attic  coast  to 
which  the  same  description  would 
apply.  Compare  the  Cyprian  pro- 
montory of  Bo5sura  (oz-tail),  which 
was  mentioned  above,  Book  v.  ch.  108, 
note  K     Mr.  Blakesley  has  revived 


the  theory  of  Larcher,  that  Ceos  and 
Cynosura  are  the  well-known  island, 
and  the  Marathonian  promontory  itself 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  414-417).  He  snpposei 
the  fleet  to  have  been  moved  in  de- 
tachments ;  and  that,  on  the  detenni- 
nation  to  block  in  the  Greeks  at 
Salamis,  the  squadrons  at  Ceos  and 
Marathon  were  "signaled  to  close  op-" 
He  finds  the  "sacred  strand  of  Diasa" 
on  the  Eubosan  coast  near  £retria, 
where  there  waa  a  temple  to  Diana 
Amarusia.  He  is  obliged,  howerer, 
to  suppose  that  Herodotus  waa  quite 
ignorant  of  the  distance  of  the  two 
places  from  Athens  (vol.  ii.  p<  3^8, 
note  154). 

»  "Brilliant"  or  "fruitful  Athens'* 
would  be  a  closer  translation.  The 
epithet  Titwctpai  is  a  favourite  ooe  io 
this  connection  (Find.  Isth.  il  3i>; 
Aristoph.  £q.  1229;  Acbam.  605: 
Eurip.  Ale.  435,  Ac).  There  is  per- 
haps an  allusion  in  it  to  the  olire. 

♦  Supra,  oh.  20. 
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I  neither  yentnre  myself  to  say  anything  against  prophecies, 
nor  do  I  approve  of  others  impugning  them. 

78.  Meanwhile,  among  the  captains  at  Salamis,  the  strife 
of  words  grew  fierce.  As  yet  they  did  not  know  that  they 
were  encompassed,  hut  imagined  that  the  barbarians  remained 
in  the  same  places  where  they  had  seen  them  the  day  before. 

79.  In  the  midst  of  their  contention,  Aristides,  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  who  had  crossed  from  Egina,  arrived  in  Salamis. 
He  was  an  Athenian,  and  had  been  ostracised  by  the  com- 
monalty ;  ^  yet  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  heard  concerning 
his  character,  that  there  was  not  in  all  Athens  a  man  so 
worthy  or  so  just  as  he.®  He  now  came  to  the  council,  and, 
standing  outside,  called  for  Themistocles.  Now  Themistocles 
was  not  his  friend,  but  his  most  determined  enemy.  How- 
ever, nnder  the  pressure  of  the  great  dangers  impending, 
Aristides  forgot  their  feud,  and  called  Themistocles  out  of  the 
council,  since  he  wished  to  confer  with  him.  He  had  heard 
before  his  arrival  of  the  impatience  of  the  Peloponnesians  to 
withdraw  the  fleet  to  the  Isthmus.  As  soon  therefore  as  The- 
niistocles  came  forth,  Aristides  addressed  him  in  these  words : — 

"Oar  rivalry  at  all  times,  and  especially  at  the  present 
Beason,  ought  to  be  a  struggle,  which  of  us  shaU  most  advan- 
tage cor  country.  Let  me  then  say  to  thee,  that  so  far  as 
regards  the  departure  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  this  place, 
mach  talk  and  little  will  be  found  precisely  alike.     I  have 


*  After  a  long  strnggle,  Aristides 
M  been  ostracised  throngh  the  in- 
floeoce  of  Themistocles,  three  years 
earlier,  B.a  483  (Pint.  Aristid.  c.  8). 
^en  Xerxes  was  in  Thesealy,  all 
cxilea  whose  banishment  was  only  for 
&  term  of  years,  were  recalled,  The. 
oustodes  himself  moving  the  decree 
fcr  the  purpose  (Pint.  Them.  o.  11). 
Aristides  apparently  had  not  till  now 
aradled  himself  of  the  permission  to 
retnm.  The  stories  told  in  connection 
with  hia  ostracism  are  well  knowni  and 
will  be  f ouid  in  Plutarch. 

The  general  subject  of  ostracism  has 
been  judiciously  handled  by  Mr.  Grote 


(Hist,  of  Greece,  iy.  pp.  206-216),  ex- 
cepting  that  he  has  regarded  the  pro. 
ceeding  too  much  in  the  light  of  a 
precaution  against  tyrazmy,  and  too 
little  in  that  of  an  arrangement  for 
leaying  the  hands  of  the  Biifuryuyiis 
free  and  unfettered  (see  a  paper  in 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Beview, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  1-13). 

^  Further  testimonies  to  the  high 
character  of  Aristides  will  be  found 
(Timocr.  ap.  Pint.  Them.  c.  21 ;  Plat. 
Gorg.  526,  B;  Polyb.  xxxii.  8j  Diod. 
Bic.  zi.  46,  47;  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  4; 
Pint.  Aiistid*  ^passim  g  Com.  Kep. 
Aristid.  0. 1). 
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seen  with  my  own  eyes  that  which  I  now  report :  that,  how- 
ever much  the  Corinthians  or  Eurybiades  himself  may  wish  it, 
they  cannot  now  retreat ;  for  we  are  enclosed  on  eveiy  side  by 
the  enemy.    Go  in  to  them,  and  make  this  known.'* 

80.  "Thy  advice  is  excellent,*'  answered  the  other;  "and 
thy  tidings  are  also  good.  That  which  I  earnestly  desire  to 
happen,  thine  eyes  have  beheld  accomplished.  Enow  that 
what  the  Medes  have  now  done  was  at  my  instance ;  for  it 
was  necessary,  as  our  men  would  not  fight  here  of  their  own 
free  will,  to  make  them  fight  whether  they  would  or  no.  But 
come  now,  as  thou  hast  brought  the  good  news,  go  in  and 
tell  it.  For  if  I  speak  to  them,  they  will  think  it  a  feigned  tale, 
and  will  not  believe  that  the  barbarians  have  inclosed  ns 
around.  Therefore  do  thou  go  to  them,  and  inform  them  how 
matters  stand.  If  they  believe  thee,  'twill  be  for  the  best; 
but  if  otherwise,  it  will  not  harm.  For  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  now  flee  away,  if  we  are  indeed  shut  in  on  aU  sides, 
as  thou  sayest." 

81.  Then  Aristides  entered  the  assembly,  and  spoke  to  the 
captains :  he  had  come,  he  told  them,  from  Egina,  and  had 
but  barely  escaped  the  blockading  vessels — the  Greek  fleet  was 
entirely  inclosed  by  the  ships  of  Xerxes — ^and  he  advised  them 
to  get  themselves  in  readiness  to  resist  the  foe.  Having  said 
so  much,  he  withdrew.  And  now  another  contest  arose ;  fox 
the  greater  part  of  the  captains  would  not  believe  the  tidings. 

82.  But  while  they  still  doubted,  a  Tenian  trireme,^  com- 
manded by  Fansetius  the  son  of  Sosimenes,  deserted  from  the 
Persians  and  joined  the  Greeks,  bringing  full  intelligence. 
For  this  reason  the  Tenians  were  inscribed  upon  the  tiipod  at 
Delphi  ®  among  those  who  overthrew  the  barbarians.    "With 


•  7  Flntarcli  says  "a  Tenedicm  tri. 
reme"  (Them.  c.  12),  ^hioh  ia  pro- 
bably a  mere  inaocnracy.  Diodorus 
makes  intelligenoe  oome  from  the 
Samiana  in  the  Persian  fleet,  who  at 
the  same  time  promise  to  desert  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  battle  (xi.  17). 
Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  apeaks 


highly  of  the  Talonr  shown  by  t]» 
Samians  (infra,  oh.  85). 

*  The  tripod  here  mentioiied  wii 
dedicated  from  the  tithe  of  the  BpoO 
taken  at  Platna  (infra,  ix.Sl),  and, 
like  the  oolosaal  statue  of  Jnpit«r* 
presented  to  Olympia  on  the  nme 
occasion,  had  inaoribed  upon  it  the 
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tliis  ship,  which  deserted  to  their  side  at  SaJamis,  and  the 
Lenmian  vessel  which  came  over  before  at  Artemisium,®  the 
Greek  fleet  was  brought  to  the  full  number  of  880  ships; 
otherwise  it  fell  short  by  two  of  that  amount. 

83.  The  Greeks  now,  not  doubting  what  the  Tenians  told 
them,  made  ready  for  the  coming  fight.  At  the  dawn  of  day, 
all  the  men-at-arms  ^  were  assembled  together,  and  speeches 
were  made  to  them,  of  which  the  best  was  that  of  Themis- 
tocles;  who  throughout  contrasted  what  was  noble  with  what 
was  base,  and  bade  them,  in  all  that  came  within  the  range 
of  man's  nature  and  constitution,  always  to  make  choice  of 
the  nobler  part.  Having  thus  wound  up  his  discourse,  he  told 
them  to  go  at  once  on  board  their  ships,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did ;  and  about  this  time  the  trireme,  that  had  been  sent 
to  Egina  for  the  ^acidsB,'  returned ;  whereupon  the  Greeks 
put  to  sea  with  all  their  fleet. 


i^aneg,  not  only  of  the  Greeks  who 
foogfat  in  that  battle  (as  Fbnsanias 
iDistakenlj  obeenres  of  the  statue,  y. 
2^  §  1),  but  of  all  who  lent  any 
effectiTB  aid  to  the  Greek  side  dnring 
tHs  irar.  Ptosanias,  who  gires  the 
list  open  the  pedestal  of  the  statue, 
ne&tiozn  (besides  the  Tenians)  the 
^fsu^  Helians,  Naxians,  and  Gyth. 
^u»,  who  aU  furnished  ships  at 
^^ianus  (supra,  ch.  46),  but  sent  no 
^tisgents  to  Flatna  (infra,  iz.  28). 
Tb«e  Dames  have  all  been  deciphered 
CO  the  serpent  which  formed  the 
pedatsl  of  the  tripod,  as  has  that  of 
tie  Thespians,  who  were  probably 
iQ«ribed  on  account  of  their  conduct 
»t  Thennopylas.  Contributors,  how- 
f^^i  o!  a  single  Teasel  do  not  seem  to 
oafe  been  generally  deemed  worthy  of 
conuaeinoration.  The  Lemnians,  Cro- 
to&iat8,and  Seriphians,  who  each  gave 
ooe  vessel  to  the  combined  Grecianfleet, 
^11^  omitted  from  the  inscriptions, 
nobably  the  Tenians  owed  the  inser- 
^  of  their  name  to  the  peculiar  timeli. 
fifin  of  their  arrival  and  the  importance 
t<  the  news  which  they  brought.  The 
eiphnians,  howeyer,  are  inscribed  on 
^i»  tripod,  though  we  do  not  know 

VOL.  IV. 


that  they  were  at  all  distinguished. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the 
stand  of  the  tripod,  after  the  golden 
bowl  had  been  removed  by  the  Pho« 
cians  (Pausan.  x.  xiii.  §  5),  was  taken 
to  Constantinople,  and  there  placed 
in  the  Hippodrome  ^see  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  16 ;  8pon 
and  Wheeler's  Voyage  en  Gr^ce,  tom. 
i.  p.  178).  Becently  the  stand  has 
been  uncovered  to  its  base,  and  the 
inscription  deciphered  (vide  infra. 
Book  iz.  ch,  81,  note  ad  loc.). 

'  Sup.,  ch.  11.  The  calculation  here 
made  confirms  the  total  in  ch.  48,  ad  fin. 

^  The  EpibatsB,  or  armed  portion  of 
the  crew  of  a  trireme,  corresponding 
to  our  marines,  varied  in  amount  at 
difFerent  periods  of  Greek  history. 
The  greatest  number  ever  found  is 
forty  (supra,  vi.  15).  During  the 
Peloponnesian  war  the  complement  of 
an  Athenian  trireme  was  ten  (Thucyd. 
iii.  91,  95;  ii.  92,  102;  iv.  76,  101). 
Plutarch  says  (Them.  o.  14)  that  at 
Salamis  it  was  eighteen.  I  scarcely 
think  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
doubting  this  statement,  as  Col.  Leake 
does  (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  262,  note  ^). 

'  Supra,  ch«  64, 
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84.  The  fleet  had  scarce  left  the  land  when  they  ^ere 
attacked  hy  the  barbarians.  At  once  most  of  the  Greeks 
began  to  back  water,  and  were  about  touching  the  shore,  \rhen 
Ameinias  of  Fallen6,®  one  of  the  Athenian  captains,  darted 
forth  in  front  of  the  line,  and  charged  a  ship  of  the  enemy. 
The  two  vessels  became  entangled,  and  could  not  separate, 
whereupon  the  rest  of  the  fleet  came  up  to  help  AmeiniaSi 
and  engaged  with  the  Persians.  Such  is  the  account  which 
the  Athenians  give  of  the  way  in  which  the  battle  began; 
but  the  Eginetans  maintain  that  the  vessel  which  had  been 
to  Egina  for  the  iElacidaa,  was  the  one  that  brought  on  the 
fight.  It  is  also  reported,  that  a  phantom  in  the  form  of  a 
woman  appeared  to  the  Greeks,  and,  in  a  voice  that  was 
heard  from  end  to  end  of  the  fleet,  cheered  them  on  to  the 
fight;  first,  however,  rebuking  them,  and  saying — "Strange 
men,  how  long  are  ye  going  to  back  water  ?  "* 

85.  Against  the  Athenians,  who  held  the  western  extremity 
of  the  line  towards  Eleusis,  were  placed  the  Phoenicians; 
against  the  Lacedsemonians,  whose  station  was  eastward 
towards  the  Piraeus,*^  the  lonians.  Of  these  last  a  few  only 
followed  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  to  fight  backwardly;  the 
greater  number  did  far  otherwise.  I  could  mention  here 
the  names  of  many  trierarchs  who  took  vessels  from  the 
Greeks,  but  I  shall  pass  over  all  excepting  Theomestor,  the 
son  of  Androdamas,  and  Phylacus,  the  son  of  Histiasus,  both 


'  Pan6n£  was  one  of  the  most 
famons  of  the  Athenian  provincial 
towns  (Leake's  Demi,  p.  44).  For  its 
site,  Tide  snpra,  i.  62,  note  \  Accord* 
ing  to  Flntarch  (Them.  c.  14),  Ameinias 
belonged  not  to  Falldn^,  bat  to  Decelea. 
He  was,  if  we  maj  believe  Diodoros 
(xi.  27)*  a  brother  of  ^schjlus,  whose 
other  brother,  Cjnffig^ms,  had  eqnally 
distinguished  himself  at  Marathon 
(snpra,  Ti.  114,  note  *) .  If  this  is  tme, 
it  lends  a  pecidiar  interest  to  the  bean- 
tifnl  simplioitj  of  the  words  in  which 
^schylns  notices  his  brother's  action 
— 1ip^9  8*  ifi$o\ris  'EWnyucfi  vavs,  iciiro- 


(Pere.  415-417). 

*  Compare  with  this  story  the  tales 
told  concerning  the  battles  of  Man- 
then  (snpra,  vL  117)  and  Delplii  {via. 
38,  89). 

*  The  PirsBns  was  not  at  tiiis  times 
mere  ''natural  harbour,"  wholly  "oa- 
improved  by  art,"  as  Mr.  Grote  sap- 
poses  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  y.  p- 17-)* 
Themistocles  had  commenced  hisgre*^ 
works  to  improve  its  natural  conditicn 
when  he  was  arohon,  thirteen  jean 
earlier,  B.c.  493  (see  Thucyd.  L  93). 
They  remained,  however,  in  a  vexy 
unfinished  state. 


Chap.  81-87. 
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Samians.  I  show  this  preference  to  them,  inasmuch  as  for 
this  sernce  Theomestor  was  made  tyrant  of  Samos  by  the 
Persians,'  while  Phylacns  was  enrolled  among  the  King's 
benefiactorsy^  and  presented  with  a  large  estate  in  land.  In 
tlie  Persian  tongue  the  King's  benefactors  are  called  OronangB? 

86.  Far  the  greater  number  of  the  Persian  ships  engaged  in 
tUfl  battle  were  disabled — either  by  the  Athenians  or  by  the 
EginetaziB,  For  as  the  Greeks  fought  in  order  and  kept  their 
line,  whfle  the  barbarians  were  in  confusion  and  had  no  plan 
in  anything  that  they  did,  the  issue  of  the  battle  could  scarce 
be  other  than  it  was.  Yet  the  Persians  fought  far  more 
brayely  here  than  at  Euboea,  and  indeed  surpassed  themselves; 
each  did  his  utmost  through  fear  of  Xerxes,  for  each  thought 
that  the  King's  eye  was  upon  himself  .• 

87.  What  part  the  several  nations,  whether  Greek  or  barba- 


'  As  Cote  WBB  made  Idng  of  the 
^Jtilwgnmi  for  his  Berrices  in  the 
S<7^Wan  expedition  (snpra,  ▼.  11). 
"^^^son^^itor  appears  to  have  receireid 
bis  rewaidimmediatelj  O^ifra,  iz.  90). 
A  tnoe  of  the  f  onnal  use  of  the 
eipraaiai,  ''King's  benefactor,"  seemB 
to  occnr  (tiipia»  iiL  140)  in  the  case 
^  Syloton ;  there  are  also  instances  in 
^odoras  (zTii  14)  and  iElian  (Hist. 
Var.  40).  The  piactioe  of  inscribing 
^  ttunes  of  the  royal  benefactors  in 
'  register,  which  appears  again  at  the 
^  of  eh.  90,  is  twice  allnded  to  in 
tbe  Book  of  Esther  in  reference  to 
ifcriecai  (ii  23,  vi.  1).  It  is  likewise 
aientiooed  by  Joaephos  in  his  Anti- 
<Joities  (ri.  6). 

^  As  Herodotns  assigns  this  vema- 
cnltf  title  to  thoae  who  had  done  good 
tervice  to  the  king  (pi  tUpyhai  rod 
6«ffAioi)  in  connection  with'  the  story 
of  Phjlacus,  whose  name  was  inscribed 
for  such  sendee  among  the  honoured 
H  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  term 
^t«el!  must  inTolre  acme  allusion  to  the 
<^i^stom  of  thos  reg^istering  the  names 
cf  those  who  had  deserved  well  of 
their  ooantry.  The  most  reasonable 
ttplanation  of  the  title,  therefore, 
»oiUd  seem  to  be  "  worthy  of  being 


recorded/'  from  khur  (j*^)  worthy, 
and  9cmsa  iqijtl)  "  ^  Bay  or  praise," 

which  becomes  thdka  in  old  Persian, 
and  saiigha  in  Zend.  It  wonld  be 
more  oomformable  perhaps  to  the 
genins  of  the  Persian  to  reverse  the 
collocation  of  the  two  elements  (as  in 

the  modem  term  j*^)o>  Sardkkwr^ 

ftc.),  but  still  I  think  t^  etymology 
here  proposed  preferable  either  to  the 

^varl$«ag%o  of  Benfey,  or  the  97BTV« 

wHUamsa  of  Oppert.  *'  Beoording  the 
name,"  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  the 
Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
as  the  highest  object  of  man's  ambi- 
tion, and  the  right  to  permit  such  a 
recoord  seems  to  have  been  yery  jea- 
lonsly  guarded  by  the  king,  as  a  matter 
of  prerogatiye.  Examples  also  of 
this  nsage  in  Persia  are  not  wanting 
either  in  profane  or  sacred  history. — 
Compare  Esther  Ti.  1,  &c.,  and  Thocy* 
did.  i.  129.— [H.  C.  B.] 

*  Supra,  oh.  69,  and  infra,  oh.  90, 
The  anger  of  Xerxes,  as  we  see  in  the 
latter  passage,  led  to  very  serious  con. 
seqaenoes. 
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nan,  took  in  the  combat,  I  am  not  iable  to  say  for  certdn ; 
Artemisia,  however,  I  know,  distinguished  herself  in  snch  a 
way  as  raised  her  even  higher  than  she  stood  before  in  the 
esteem  of  the  King.  For  after  confasion  had  spread  through- 
out  the  whole  of  the  King's  fleet,  and  her  ship  was  closely 
pursued  by  an  Athenian  trireme,  she,  having  no  way  to  fly, 
since  in  front  of  her  were  a  number  of  friendly  vesBels,  and 
she  was  nearest  of  all  the  Persians  to  the  enemy,  resolved  on 
a  measure  which  in  fact  proved  her  safety.  Pressed  by  the 
Athenian  pursuer,  she  bore  straight  against  one  of  the  ships 
of  her  own  party,  a  Calyndian,^  which  had  Damasithymns, 
the  GaJyndian  king,  himself  on  board.  I  cannot  say  whether 
she  had  had  any  quarrel  with  the  man  while  the  fleet  ym 
at  the  Hellespont,  or  no — ^neither  can  I  decide  whether  she  of 
set  purpose  attacked  his  vessel,  or  whether  it  merely  chanced 
that  the  Galyndian  ship  came  in  her  way — ^but  certain  it  is, 
that  she  bore  down  upon  his  vessel  and  sank  it,  and  that 
thereby  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  herself  a  double 
advantage.  For  the  commander  of  the  Athenian  trireme, 
when  he  saw  her  bear  down  on  one  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
thought  immediately  that  her  vessel  was  a  Greek,  or  else  had 
deserted  from  the  Persians,  and  was  now  fighting  on  the  Greek 
side;  he  therefore  gave  up  the  chase,  and  turned  away  to 
attack  others. 

88.  Thus  in  the  first  place  she  saved  her  life  by  the  action, 
and  was  enabled  to  get  clear  off  from  the  battle ;  while  farther, 
it  fell  out  that  in  the  very  act  of  doing  the  King  an  injuiy  she 
raised  herself  to  a  greater  height  than  ever  in  his  esteem.  For 


>  Galynda  was,  according  to  Hero- 
dotnB  (vii.  98,  compared  with  this 
pasBage),  a  Carian  town.  For  its 
probable  site,  vide  snpra,  i.  172,  note  *. 
Plutarch  (de  Malign.  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p. 
883)  quarrels  with  Herodotns  for  telling 
this  story  at  saoh  length.  No  donbt 
he  does  it  in  part  firom  pride  in  his 
own  countrywoman  (see  above,  vii. 
99  note  •  j  viii.  69,  note  *) ;  but  we  have 
rather  to  regret  that  his  informatioii 


was  not  so  oopioos  alxmt  others. 

I  do  not  see  why  Hr.  Gzote  shmlil 
question  the  sequel  of  the  story  (Hist. 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  182,  note)— the 
notice  taken  by  Xerxes  of  the  act  of 
Artemisia,  and  his  mistake  of  its 
nature.  Had  the  truth  been  known 
to  him,  she  would  certainly  have  ^en 
into  cUsgraoe,  instead  of  being  en- 
trusted with  the  miBM'nn  rscorded, 
infra,  oh.  103. 
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&s  Xerxes  beheld  the  fight,  he  remarked  (it  is  said)  the 
destruction  of  the  vessel,  whereupon  the  bystanders  observed 
to  him — "  Seest  thou,  master,  how  well  Artemisia  fights,  and 
hov  she  has  just  sunk  a  ship,  of  the  enemy  ?  *'  Then  Xerxes 
asked  if  it  were  really  Artemisia's  doing ;  and  they  answered, 
"  Certainly ;  for  they  knew  her  ensign : "  *  while  all  made  sure 
that  the  sunken  vessel  belonged  to  the  opposite  side.  Every- 
thing, it  is  said,  conspired  to  prosper  the  queen — ^it  was 
especially  fortunate  for  her  that  not  one  of  those  on  board  the 
CalyndiMi  ship  survived  to  become  her  accuser.  Xerxes,  they 
say,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  made  to  him,  observed — *'  My 
men  have  behaved  like  women,  my  women  like  men ! " 

89.  There  fell  in  this  combat  Ariabignes,  one  of  the  chief 
conunanders  of  the  fleet,"  who  was  son  of  Darius  and  brother 
of  Xerxes;  and  with  him  perished  a  vast  number  of  men  of 
high  repute,  Persians,  Medes,  and  aUies.^  Of  the  Greeks 
there  died  only  a  few;  for,  as  they  were  able  to  swim,  all  those 
that  were  not  slain  outright  by  the  enemy  escaped  from  the 
sinking  vessels  and  swam  across  to  Salamis.  But  on  the  side 
of  the  barbarians  more  perished  by  drowning  than  in  any 
other  way,  since  they  did  not  know  how  to  swim.  The  great 
destraction  took  place  when  the  ships  which  had  been  first 
engaged  began  to  fly ;  for  they  who  were  stationed  in  the  rear, 
anxious  to  display  their  valour  before  the  eyes  of  the  King, 


'  PdysBniis  pretends  (Strateg.  yiil 
iiii  1 1)  that  Artemisia  raried  her  en- 
Eigna,  aometimes  showing  Oreek,  some- 
tiines  Fenian  ooIoiitb.  This,  however, 
is  tbe  refinement  of  a  later  age.  In 
Artesusia's  time  ensigns  of  the  kind 
which  Polyaanus  intends  were  not  in 
lice.  The  only  ensign  was  the  fignre- 
head,  an  image  or  pictnre  plEU)ed  on 
the  prow  of  the  yessel,  which  coald 
not  be  changed  at  pleasure  (of.  iiu  69 ; 
<^  see  Eohnken's  Opnscola,  p.  414, 
Ac). 

^Snpta,  zii.  97.  Ariabignes  (the 
Ariamenes  of  Flataroh,  Them.  c.  14) 
commanded  the  Ionian  and  Carian 
eontingenta.     ^sohylus  does  not  seem 


to  be  aware  of  hia  death,  unless  he  I  torical. 


oonfomids  him  with  Ariomardas,  whom 
he  bewails  more  than  once  (Pers.  826, 
969).  Plntarch  and  Diodoms  (ri.  27) 
represent  him  as  the  commander  of 
the  yessel  first  charged  by  Ameinias. 

4  .ZBschylxis  professes  to  mention 
some  twenty  ol  the  nnmber  (Pers- 
807-881) ;  but  his  names  so  rarely 
accord  with  those  of  Herodotos,  and 
have  for  the  most  part  so  fictitious  an 
air  about  them,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  illustrating  history  (see 
the  remark  of  Bishop  Blomfield,  P^f . 
ad  .^sch.  Pers.  p.  ziv.  ad  fin.). 
Syennesis,  the  Cilician  prince,  is  almost 
the  only  name  out  of  the  twenty  whicb 
can  be  distinctly  recognised  as  his- 
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made  every  effort  to  force  their  way  to  the  front,  and  thus 
became  entangled  with  such  of  their  own  vessels  as  were 
rekeating. 

90.  In  this  confusion  the  following  event  occurred :  Certain 
Phoenicians  belonging  to  the  ships  which  had  thus  perished 
made  their  appearance  before  the  King,  and  laid  the  blame  of 
their  loss  on  the  lonians,  declaring  that  they  were  traitors, 
and  had  wilfully  destroyed  the  vessels.  But  the  upshot  of  this 
complaint  was,  that  the  Ionian  captains  escaped  the  death 
which  threatened  them,  while  their  Phoenician  accusers  re- 
ceived  death  as  their  reward.  For  it  happened  thai,  exactly  as 
they  spoke,  a  Samothracian  vessel  bore  down  on  an  AtheniaB 
and  sank  it,  but  was  attacked  and  crippled  immediately  by 
one  of  the  Eginetan  squadron.  Now  the  Samothraclans  were 
expert  with  the  javelin,  and  aimed  their  weapons  so  well,  that 
they  cleared  the  deck  of  the  vessel  which  had  disabled  their 
own,  after  which  they  sprang  on  board,  and  took  it.  This 
saved  the  lonians.  Xerxes,  when  he  saw  the  exploit,  tnnied 
fiercely  on  the  Phoenicians — (he  was  ready,  in  his  extreme 
vexation,  to  find  fault  with  any  one) — ^and  ordered  their  heads 
to  be  cut,  off,  to  prevent  them,  he  said,  from  casting  the  blame 
of  their  own  misconduct  upon  braver  men.  During  the  whole 
time  of  the  battle  Xerxes  sate  at  the  base  of  the  hill  called 
^galeos,^  over  against  Salamis  ;^  and  whenever  he  saw  any  of 


'  The  name  of  iBgaleds  is  applied  to 
the  entire  moantain-range  between 
the  pass  of  Dhafni  and  the  coast,  by 
which  the  Eleusinian  and  Athenian 
plains  are  separated  (cf.  Thnoyd.  ii. 
19;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  IIU). 
The  seat  of  Xerxes  was  said  by  Fhano* 
demns  (ap.  Pint.  Them.  o.  13)  to  have 
been  placed  a  little  above  the  temple 
of  Heronles,  which  is  known  to  have 
stood  on  this  shore  (Ctes.  Fers.  Ezo. 
§  26 ;  Died.  Sic.  ad.  18).  Col.  Leake 
believed  that  he  had  discovered  the 
mins  of  this  temple  near  Port  Fhoron 
(Demi  of  Attica,  pp.  82,  83) ;  bnt  the 
position  of  Xerxes  must  have  been 
GCDsiderably  more  to  the  west. 


Acestodonxs  absurdly  declared  thst 
Xerxes  viewed  the  battle  from  Koant 
Kerata,  on  the  bordezB  of  the  Hegarid, 
which  is  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Utf 
scene  of  the  action!  (Plutarch. L a  c). 

The  throne  of  Xerxes,  which  had 
silver  feet,  was  preserred  for  naEy 
years  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athetis, 
having  been  left  behind  on  his  R* 
treat  (Harpocrat.  and  Soidas,  adToc 
iipyvp^invs ;  Dem.  in  Timoc.  W,  7)> 
The  gilded  parasol  (Flat  Than.  c.  16} 
which  sheltered  hun  from  the  s^Q 
seems  not  to  have  been  capture^ 
For  a  representation  of  the  thrcno  « 
a  Persian  king,  vide  supra,  vii  16. 

•  TThe  exact  position  of  Xerxes'i 


£eat 


XERXES    SEAT. 


hiB  own  captains  perform  any  worthy  exploit  he  inquired  con- 


■u  atiaftctoTily  aicertained  by  Csp- 
tiin  (now  Adniir»l)  Sir  James  Stirling 
md  Bjnlt  in  I8i3.  It  was  on  a  anuOI 
OBianic«  »t(ached  to,  and  "  beneath," 
iaS.flT.  extiemity  ;  and  that  it  was 
at  tUi  sitmne  point  ia  ahown  by  its 
Itiiig  Ihfl  Tory  part  exactly  "  oppoaita 
Siluds."  Having  Bought  for  its  site 
•kag  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  hill 
lo  this  poiiit,  we  there  peroeired  that 
ite  itaDeg  had  been  purposely  cleared 
>ny  oa  its  sunnut,  and  ranged  roond 
^1  Ki  u  to  form  a  margin  to  its  lerelled 
MB  (at  A  in  the  plan),  which  could 


scarcely  have  beeo  done  for  any  other 
object  than  that  of  witnessing  tha 
battle;  and  the  place  for  oppoaing  tha 
Tsat  fleet  of  the  Feraiana  could  not 
have  been  better  chosen  by  the  Greeks 
than  below  this  point,  which  ia  the 
narroweat  part  of  the  bay.  It  agrees 
with  the  acoonnt  given  in  Platarch's 
Life  of  Themistocles,  of  the  site  of  tho 
battle,  in  the  part  "  where  the  channel 
whioh  separates  the  coast  of  Attictt 
from  the  island  of  Salamia  ia  the  nar- 
roweaU"— [Q.  W.] 
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temng  him ;  and  the  man's  name  was  taken  down  by  his 
scribes,'  together  with  the  names  of  his  father  and  his  city. 
Ariaramnes  too,  a  Persian^®  who  was  a  friend  of  the  lonians, 
and  present  at  the  time  whereof  I  speak,  had  a  share  in 
bringing  abont  the  pmiishment  of  the  Phoenicians.^ 

91.  When  the  rout  of  the  barbarians  began,  and  they  sought 
to  make  their  escape  to  Phalemm,  the  Eginetans,  awaiting 
them  in  the  channel,^  performed  exploits  worthy  to  be  re- 
corded. Through  the  whole  of  the  confused  struggle  the 
Athenians  employed  themselyes  in  destroying  such  ships  as 
either  made  resistance  or  fled  to  shore,  while  the  Eginetans 
dealt  mth  those  which  endeavoured  to  escape  down  the  strait; 
so  that  the  Persian  vessels  were  no  sooner  clear  of  the  Athe- 
nians than  forthwith  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eginetan 
sqiiadron. 

92.  It  chanced  here  that  there  was  a  meeting  between  the 
diip  of  Themistocles,  which  was  hasting  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  of  Polycritus,  son  of  Crius  the  Eginetan,^ 
^hicb  had  just  charged  a  Sidonian  trireme.  The  Sidonian 
Tessel  was  the  same  that  captured  the  Eginetan  guard-ship 
off  Bciathus,*  which  had  Pytheas,  the  son  of  Ischenoiis,  on 
board— that  Pytheas,  I  mean,  who  fell  covered  with  wounds, 
^d  whom  the  Sidonians  kept  on  board  their  ship,  from 
admiration  of  his  gallantry.    This  man  afterwards  returned 


'  Snpra,  tiL  100. 

•He  WM  probably  one  of  tlie  royal 
^w,  amcethe  royal  names,  of  which 
-Aiiaiaiaiies  was  one  (supra,  yii.  11), 
do  sot  seem  to  have  been  assumed  by 
other  Persians. 

*  This  is  the  ordinary  translation  of 
^^^irford's  eonjeeiwral  reading,  xpovt' 
A43fro.  Hr.  Blakesley  (note  ad  loo.) 
BQggeats  that  the  troe  sense  is, "  shared 
the  punishment ; "  but  he  adduces  no 
example  of  this  nse  of  the  word. 

^  Muller  (^ginet.  p.  124)  suggests 
that  while  the  little  proceeded  within 
thegtnut,  afresh  Eginetan  squadron 
AiTired  from  Egpina,  and  occupied  the 
^^^^^onel  at  its  eaatern  extremity;  bat 


if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  is  likely 
that  we  should  have  had  some  distinct 
notice  of  it.  Probably  Herodotus  only 
means  that  the  Eginetan  contingent 
already  mentioned  (oh.  46),  which 
seems  to  have  been  posted  with  the 
Spartans  on  the  extreme  right  (of. 
Died.  Sic.  xi.  18),  took  up  a  position 
across  the  mouth  of  the  channel  as 
soon  as  the  rout  began,  and  thus  inter, 
cepted  the  flying  ships  of  the  Persian 
centre  and  right  wing. 

^  Crius  had  been  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  chief  men  in  Egina  (sapra^  vi. 
73). 

»  Sapra,  vii.  181. 
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in  safety  to  Egina;  for  when  the  Sidonian  vessel  mth  its 
Persian  crew  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  he  was  still 
found  on  board.  Folycritus  no  sooner  saw  the  Athenian 
trireme  than,  knowing  at  once  whose  vessel  it  was,  as  he 
observed  that  it  bore  the  ensign  of  the  admiral,  he  shouted  to 
Themistocles  jeeringly,  and  asked  him,  in  a  tone  of  reproach, 
if  the  Eginetans  did  not  show  themselves  rare  friends  to  the 
Medes.^  At  the  same  time,  while  he  thus  reproached  Themis- 
tocles, Folycritus  bore  straight  down  on  the  Sidonian.  Such 
of  the  barbarian  vessels  as  escaped  from  the  battle  fled  to 
Phalerum,  and  there  sheltered  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  land  army. 

98.  The  Greeks  who  gained  the  greatest  glory  of  all  in  the 
sea-fight  of  Salamis  were  the  Eginetans,^  and  after  them  the 
Athenians.  The  individuals  of  most  distinction  were  Foly- 
critus the  Eginetan,  and  two  Athenians,  Eumenes  of  Anagyms,^ 
and  Ameinias  of  Fallen6;^  the  latter  of  whom  had  pressed 
Artemisia  so  hard.  And  assuredly,  if  he  had  known  that  the 
vessel  carried  Artemisia  on  board,  he  would  never  have  giTen 
over  the  chase  till  he  had  either  succeeded  in  taking  her,  or 
else  been  taken  himself.  For  the  Athenian  captains  had 
received  special  orders  touching  the  queen ;  and  moreover,  a 
reward  of  ten  thousand  drachmas''  had  been  proclaimed  for 


'  Folycritns  undoubtedly  spoke  with 
special  reference  to  the  charge  of  He- 
dism  brought  against  his  father  (supra, 
Ti.  50).  Possiblj  Themistocles  had 
been  among  those  who  induced  the 
Athenians  to  retain  his  father  in  cus- 
tody, despite  the  solicitations  of  Leo- 
tychidee.  The  plea  alleged  on  the 
occasion  (vi.  85)  savours  of  his  clerer. 
ness  and  unscmpulousness. 

^Plutarch  (de  Halign.  Herod.  toI. 
ii.  p.  871,  D.)  carps  at  this  statement; 
but  it  is  confirmed  by  Ephorus  (Fr. 
112),  Diodoras  (zi.  27),  and  iEUan 
(Var.  H.  zii.  10) .  Diodoms  ascribes  it 
to  the  jeslousy  of  the  Spartans  that 
Egina  was  preferred  above  Athens. 
EIb  account  appears  to  be  independent 


of  that  of  our  author. 

Pindar  has  a  fine  alliisian  to  tlie 
glory  gained  by  the  Eginetans  in  the 
battle  (Isthm.  iv.  48-50,  ed.  Bissen). 

*  Anagy  rus  was  one  of  the  maritims 
domes  between  the  Firseus  and  Saniiim 
(Strab.  iz.  p.  578).  It  seems  to  hare 
lain  near  Cape  Z66ter,  the  modem 
Lumbardha  (Pausan.  i.  zizL^  §  1)> 
The  exact  site  has  been  determined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vari  by  an  is. 
scription  which  is  given  in  Chandler 
(Travels,  vol.  ii.  eh.  xzzi.  p*  1^* 
Eumenes  of  Anagyma  is  not  elsewhere 
noticed. 

'  Supra,  ch.  84,  note  '. 

7  Ten  thousand  drachmas  would  be 
equal  to  406Z,  of  our  money. 


Cbap.9^94. 
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anyone  who  should  make  her  prisoner;  since  there  was  great 
indignation  felt  that  a  woman  should  appear  in  arms  against 
Athens.  Howeyer,  as  I  said  before^  she  escaped ;  and  so  did 
some  others  whose  ships  suryived  the  engagement ;  and  these 
were  all  now  assembled  at  the  port  of  Phalerum. 

94.  The  Athenians  say  that  AdeimantuSi  the  Corinthian 
commander,  at  the  moment  when  the  two  fleets  joined  battle^ 
was  seized  with  fear,  and  being  beyond  measure  alarmed, 
spread  his  sails,  and  hasted  to  fly  away ;  on  which  the  other 
Corinthians,  seeing  their  leader's  ship  in  fall  flight,  sailed  off 
likewise.  They  had  reached  in  their  flight  that  part  of  the 
eoast  of  Salamis  where  stands  the  temple  of  Minerva  Sciras,® 
when  they  met  a  Ught  bark,  a  very  strange  apparition :  it  was 
never  discovered  that  any  one  had  sent  it  to  them ;  and  till  it 
appeared  they  were  altogether  ignorant  how  the  battle  was 
going.  That  there  was  something  beyond  nature  in  the 
matter  they  judged  from  this — that  when  the  men  in  the  bark 
drew  near  to  their  ships,  they  addressed  them,  saying — ''Adei- 
mantns,  while  thou  playest  the  traitor's  part,  by  withdrawing 
all  these  ships,  and  flying  away  from  the  fight,  the  Greeks 
whom  thou  hast  deserted  are  defeating  their  foes  as  completely 
as  they  ever  wished  in  their  prayers."  Adeimantus,  however, 
would  not  believe  what  the  men  said ;  whereupon  they  told 
him,  "he  might  take  them  with  him  as  hostages,  and  put 
them  to  death  if  he  did  not  find  the  Greeks  winning."  Then 
Adeimantus  put  about,  both  he  and  those  who  were  with  him ; 
and  they  rejoined  the  fleet  when  the  victory  was  already 
gained.  Such  is  the  tale  which  the  Athenians  tell  concerning 
them  of  Corinth ;  these  latter,  however,  do  not  allow  its  truth.^ 


*  I  caimot  pretend  to  fix  the  site  of 
tliis  temple,  irhioh  is  mentionedi  I  be* 
iiere,  bj  no  other  anthor.  Kiepert 
(Blatt  z.)  and  Colonel  Leake  (Demi,  p. 
172)  are  at  Tarianoe  on  the  subject. 
Tbak  the  Athemans  worshipped  Mi- 
nerva under  the  name  of  Sciras  is 
well  known.  The  Scira  or  Soirophoria, 
{ram  which  the  Attic  month  received 
iti  same,  were  in  her  honour.    There 


was  also  a  temple  of  Hinerya  Sciras 
at  FhaI6rum  (Pansan.  i.  i.  §  4,  xxxyi. 
§  8).  The  origin  of  the  name  was 
to  the  Greeks  themselves  uncertain 
(Schol.  Aristoph.  Ecol.  18 ;  Harpociat. 
ad  YOG.  2Sic(poy ;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
tale  was  altogether  bilse — one  of  those 
calumnies     which,    under    feelings 
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On  the  contrary,  they  declare  that  they  were  among  those  "who 
distingaiBhed  themselyes  most  in  the  fight.  And  the  rest  of 
Greece  bears  witness  in  their  favour.^ 

95.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  Aristides,  the  son  of 
LysimachuSy  the  Athenian,  of  whom  I  lately  spoke  as  a  man 
of  the  greatest  excellence,  performed  the  following  service.  He 
took  a  number  of  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops,  who  had 
previously  been  stationed  along  the  shore  of  Salamis,  and, 
landing  vdth  them  on  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia,  slew  all  the 
Persians  by  whom  it  was  occnpied.* 

96.  As  soon  as  the  sea-fight  was  ended,^  the  Greeks  diew 


fftrongly  excited,  men  oironlate  against 
their  enemies.  From  the  year  b.c. 
433,  when  the  Athenians  took  part 
with  the  Corcjrasans  against  Corinth 
(Thnojd.  i.  44-51)  a  deadly  fend  sprang 
np  between  them  and  the  Corinthians. 
The  Corinthian  attack  upon  Potidaea 
(ib.  66-65)  aggrayated  the  breach.  In 
this,  Aristens,  the  son  qf  Adeimantus, 
took  a  prominent  part.  We  can  well 
understand  how,  under  snch  circnm- 
etances,  new  calnmnies  were  invented, 
or  old  ones  raked  np,  blackening  the 
character  of  the  oonntrymen  and  the 
father  of  Aristens. 

Plutarch's  witnesses  (de  Halig^. 
Herod.  toL  ii.  p.  870)  are  not  needed 
to  destroy  the  cre^t  of  the  story. 
Herodotus  plainly  disbeliered  it.  He 
recorded  it  probably  more  on  account 
of  its  poetic  character  than  from  ill- 
will  towards  Corinth,  which  he  else- 
where shows  no  disposition  to  treat 
with  unfairness  (see  v.  75  and  92,  ix. 
105).  Dio  Chrysostom's  tale  against 
Herodotus  (Orat.  xxzvii.  p.  456,  C. ; 
snpra,  yol.  i  p.  76)  is  not  worthy  of  a 
moment's  attention. 

^  Even  the  Athenians  bore  a  silent 
testimony  to  the  brave  conduct  of  the 
Corinthians  on  the  occasion,  by  allow- 
ing the  following  inscription  on  those 
who  fell  to  remain  at  Salamis : — 

*Q  fivtt  tivipAv  iroT*  Ivaiouev  S^rv  Kop/vtfov, 
Nvv  6i  &¥au,arot  Vfjaor  #xc*  ZaXa^tt* 

'£y0a^  ^Oi¥tffaat  vrjat  leat  Hipcav  iX6vr99t 
KcU  M^dovr,  Icpdv  'EAXtfda  pv6^t9am 

CPlnk  de  MAlign.  Herod.  1.  a.  c) 


*  Whatever  the  number  of  the  Far- 
sian  troops  in  Psyttaleia  (snpra,  ch.  76^ 
note  ^,  their  destruction  i^pears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
calamities  of  the  battle.  JSschyhu 
represents  Xerxes  as  tearing  his  gtr* 
mente  and  shrieking  aloud  when  he 
beheld  the  slaughter  (Pers.  474).  The 
slain,  according  to  lum,  oonsisted  of 
men  of  the  fint  tank,  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  native  Persians,  the  prin- 
cipal dependence  of  the  Great  King 
(dLKfuuoi  4r6<riPf  ^vxH^  t*  &^i0tm,  kcv- 
y4p€tay  iKKpnruSt  airr^  t*  ftvajcri  vUrra^ 
4y  xp^ois  Act.  Pers.  447-448).  This 
harmonises  with  a  tradition,  which  I 
do  not  think  we  should  be  justified  in 
rejecting  wholly,  that  among  them 
were  three  nephews  of  Xeizes,  the 
sons  of  his  sister  Bandac^  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  brought  to  The- 
mistocles  (Pint.  Them.  o.  13 ;  AristkL 
0.  9).  Whether  these  youtiis  were 
sacrificed  or  not,  is  a  further  qnestiGD, 
which  one  is  glad  to  resolve  in  the 
negative,  on  the  ground  mentioned  hy 
Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greeoe,  vbL  ▼. 
p.  177,  note).  iBschylus  agrees  with 
Herodotus  in  placing  the  attack  oa 
the  Persians  in  Psyttaleia  towards  the 
dose  of  the  action.  He  represents  it, 
however,  as  made  by  the  actnal  crewi 
of  the  ships  engaged,  who  armed  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  (Pers.  46(M6S}. 

>  The  description  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis  in  ^schylns  (Pers.  359.4SS)» 
as  the  account  of  an  eye-witness  ana 
combatant,  must  always  hold  a  pn* 
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together  to  Salamis  all  the  wreoks  that  were  to  be  fonnd  in 
that  quarter,  and  prepared  themselves  for  another  engage- 


muj  place  among  the  records  of  the 
time.  It  does  not  appear  to  hare  been 
known  to  Herodotna,  jet  it  confirma 
hu  aoommt  in  all  the  principal  fea. 
toreB;  for  instance  in  the  following : — 
L  The  message  aent  to  Xerxes,  in- 
fotaang  him  that  the  Greeks  were 
about  to   disperse.      2.   Hia   night- 
movement  to  endoae  them.    8.  The 
bold  adTance  of  the  Greeka  to  meet 
tbdr  foes.    4.  The  commencement  of 
the  engagement  bj  a  charge  on  the 
part  of  a  single  Greek  ahip.     5.  The 
cniah  and  oonf  naion  among  the  Per- 
Muu.    6.  The  arrangement  of  their 
fleet  in  more  than  a  single  line  (^s- 
ebjlna  saya,    "in  three  lines").    7. 
The  great  lose  of  Peraiana  of  high 
itnk.    And,  8.  The  prolonged  resist- 
aaoB  and  final  disorderlj  flight  of  the 
Persnaa.     ^sohyloa    goes    into    no 
detail  with  regard  to  names  or  nations, 
except  that  he  gires  a  list  of   the 
giandeea  who  fell  upon  the  Persian 
nde,  which  toma  out  on  examination 
to  be  worthleaa.   He  adda  little  to  the 
io&rmation  which  Herodotns  supplies 
-only,  I  think,  these  facts :— I.  That 
the  Persian  fleet  waa  drawn  np  in  three 
Hnei  Q,  372).    2.  That  on  both  aides 
the  fleets  adyanoed  with  load  ciiea 
aod  ihoats.     3.  That  the  Greek  right 
wing  adyanoed  first  (1«  ^5).    And,  4. 
That  the  Greeka  executed  againat  the 
Persiana  the  manoeuvze  of  the  vfplwXjoos 
(1. 423-424). 

Theae  remarka  were  written  before 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Blakealey'a  edi- 
tion of  Herodotns.  A  careful  con- 
«ideration  of  hia  Excursus  on  Book 
Tiii  (vdL  ii.  pp.  400-419)  has  faUed  to 
conmoe  me  that  there  ia  any  eaaen- 
tial  opposition  between  the  accounts 
of  wSsohylna  and  Herodotua.  Mr. 
Bbkealej  thinks  that  the  deacription 
cf  the  battle  in  ^schylns  is  "quite 
iooompatible"  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  Fenian  fleet  in  Une  along  the 
Atdo  coast,  and  that  it  impliea,  on 
the  cootrary,  that  the  fleet  (or  the 
part  of  it  fiiat  engaged)  waa  drawn  up 


across  the  channel  which  separates 
Salamis  from  the  mainland.  His 
reaaona  aeem  to  be  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing : — 1.  If  the  position  had  been  each 
as  Herodotua  deaoribea,  the  Peraiana 
could  not  hare  been  attacked  unex- 
pectedly; 2.  The  right  wing  of  the 
Greeka  could  not  have  been  Bnt  seen 
leading  the  onset;  8.  The  Persian 
fleet  would  not  have  presented  tho 
appearance  of  a  stream  of  ships  {ftvfjia, 
1.  414) ;  4.  They  would  not  have  run 
foul  of  one  another;  6.  They  could 
not  have  been  surrounded  by  the 
Greeks;  and  6.  They  would  not,  when 
defeated,  have  escaped  into  the  open 
sea  (TfAoyfay  SAo,  1.  429).  In  reply 
to  theae  objectiona,  let  it  be  remarked, 
1.  iEachylus  does  not  speak  of  any 
siurprise  further  than  thiEi,  that  when 
the  Persians  expected  no  resistance, 
they  found  the  Greeks  sailing  out  to 
meet  them ;  2.  The  right  wing  of  the 
Greeks  is  not  said  to  have  been  first 
seen;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  all 
seen  at  once  {Oo&s  9h  irctyret  licatt 
iKipa¥€7s  I9t7r,  1.  400),  but  the 
right  wing  led  (rh  8e(chy  ....  nywo, 
401,  402) ;  8.  The  term  ^eS/ia  ia  ap- 
plied  by  ^aohylua  and  the  other  tra- 
gediana  to  any  great  host,  in  the  aenae 
of  "flood"  rather  than  of  "atream" 
(cf.  Maoh,  Pera.  90;  Soph.  Ant.  129  ; 
Surip.  Iph.  T.  1437) ;  4.  Herodotua 
clearly  explains  the  cause  of  the  con- 
fusion in  ch.  89 — it  arose  from  the 
pressure  towards  the  front  of  the 
second  and  third  lines;  5.  The  Persian 
fleet  is  not  surrounded  in  the  descrip. 
tion  of  ^schylus ;  but  after  the  rout 
has  begun,  the  rcpitrAoof  is  practised 
upon  various  knots  of  vessels  (note  the 
imperfect  tense,  iBti¥ov) ;  and  6.  While 
it  may  be  gpranted  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Persian  fleet  made  at  once  for  the 
Attic  shore,  a  part  may  well  have  fled 
into  the  open  aea — ^in  panic,  or  aa  tho 
readiest  course,  or  because  the  ooast 
(where  it  could  be  used)  was  occu. 
pied  (see  Herod,  ch.  91).  The  pursuit 
of  theae  would  continue,  when  the 
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ment,  supposing  that  the  King  would  renew  the  fight  with  the 
vessels  which  still  remained  to  him.^  Many  of  the  wrecks  had 
been  carried  away  by  a  westerly  wind  to  the  coast  of  Attica, 
where  they  were  thrown  upon  the  strip  of  shore  called  Golias.^ 
Thus  not  only  were  the  prophecies  of  Bacis  and  Mussub* 
concerning  this  battle  fulfilled  completely,  but  likewise,  by 
the  place  to  which  the  wrecks  were  drifted,  the  prediction  of 
Lysistratus,  an  Athenian  soothsayer,  uttered  many  years 
before  these  events,  and  quite  forgotten  at  the  time  by  all  the 
Greeks,  was  fully  accomplished.    The  words  were — 

'*  Then  shall  the  sight  of  the  oars  fill  CoUan  dames  with  amazement" 

Now  this  must  have  happened  as  soon  as  the  King  was  de- 
parted.'' 

97.  Xerxes,  when  he  saw  the  extent  of  his  loss,  began  to  be 
afraid  lest  the  Greeks  might  be  counselled  by  the  lonians,  or 
without  their  advice  might  determine,  to  sail  straight  to  the 
Hellespont  and  break  down  the  bridges  there ;  in  which  case  he 
would  be  blocked  up  in  Europe,  and  run  great  risk  of  perish- 
ing. He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  fly ;  but  as  he  wished 
to  hide  his  purpose  alike  from  the  Greeks  and  from  his  own 


others  were  safe  ashore ;  and  hence 
^schylns  winds  np  his  acoonnt  with 
their  destmction.  Mr.  Blakesley's  far- 
ther objectioni  that  the  wrecks  would 
not  have  been  thrown  so  far  down  the 
coast  as  Cape  Colias,  if  the  battle  had 
taken  place  in  the  strait  (p.  414),  de- 
pends for  its  force  on  his  assumption 
that  the  ordinary  land  and  sea  breezes 
alone  blew  on  the  day  of  the  battle ; 
bnt  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  westerly 
breeze  (ch.  96)  having  sprung  up, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  casual 
wind,  and  not  the  ordinary  sea-breeze. 

^  According  to  Diodorus,  the  Greeks 
had  40  ships  destroyed,  the  Persians 
200.  The  Persians  had  also  seyeral 
ships  captured  (xi.  19). 

'  Strabo  seems  to  have  mistaken  the 
site  of  C61ias,  which  he  places  (iz.  p. 
578)  near  Anaphlystus,  i,e,  not  far 
from  Sunium.  Pausanias  tells  as  (i. 
i«  §  4)  that  it  was  a  promontory  little 


more  than  two  miles  from  FhaUrom; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  Stephen  (ad 
TOO.),  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  Alia- 
tophanes  (Lydst.  2),  who  indicates 
that  it  waa  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens.  There  can  be  little  donbi 
that  it  is  the  modem  Cape  of  Trisppfi, 
where  the  remains  of  a  tenuis,  pro- 
bably that  of  Venus  Colias,  have  been 
discovered.  Colonel  Leake  rsmacb, 
that  "  this  is  precisely  the  part  of  tb« 
coast  upon  which  yessels  would  be 
thrown  by  such  a  wind  as  appears 
from  Herodotus  and  Plutansh  to  haT« 
blown  on  the  day  of  Salamis  "  Qkm 
of  Attica,  pp.  51,  52). 

'  Concerning  these  poets,  see  above, 
▼ii.  6,  note  \  and  yili.  20,  note  ^ 

7  When  the  inhabitants  of  Attics  re- 
turned  on  the  departure  of  Xeizee,  Uie 
Colian  women  would  find  their  shcn 
covered  with  the  oars  and  wxeckii 
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people,  he  set  to  work  to  carry  a  mound  across  the  channel  to 
Salamis,^  and  at  the  same  time  began  fastening  a  number  of 
Fhoexucian  merchant  ships  together,  to  serve  at  once  for  a 
bridge  and  a  wall.  He  likewise  made  many  warlike  prepara- 
tions, as  if  he  were  about  to  engage  the  Greeks  once  more  at 
sea.  Now,  when  these  things  were  seen,  all  grew  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  King  was  bent  on  remaining,  and  intended 
to  push  the  war  in  good  earnest.  Mardonius,  however,  was  in 
no  respect  deceived ;  for  long  acquaintance  enabled  him  to 
read  all  the  King's  thoughts.  Meanwhile,  Xerxes,  though 
engaged  in  this  way,  sent  off  a  messenger  to  carry  intelligence 
of  his  misfortune  to  Persia.^ 

98.  Nothing  mortal  travels  so  fast  as  these  Persian  messen- 
gers. The  entire  plan  is  a  Persian  invention ;  and  this  is  the 
method  of  it.  Along  the  whole  line  of  road  there  are  men 
(they  say)  stationed  with  horses,  in  number  equal  to  the 
number  of  days  which  the  journey  takes,  allowing  a  man 
and  horse  to  each  day ;  and  these  men  will  not  be  hindered 
from  accomplishing  at  their  best  speed  the  distance  which 
they  have  to  go,  either  by  snow,  or  rain,  or  heat,  or  by  the 
darkness  of  night.  The  first  rider  delivers  his  despatch  to 
the  second,  and  the  second  passes  it  to  the  third ;  and  so  it  is 
hme  from  hand  to  hand  along  the  whole  line,  like  the  light 
in  the  torch-race,  which  the  Greeks  celebrate  to  Yulcan.^^ 


*  In  thia  way  Alexander  afterwards 
8i»ceeded  in  redacing  Tyre,  thoagh 
the  T^riana  were  masters  of  the  sea 
(AiTuui,  ii.  18).  The  island  Tyre, 
WeTer,  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
ttainlaad  (Scylaz,  Peripl.  p.  101 ;  Q. 
^^•iT.8);  while  Salamis  is  nearly 
*  mile  from  the  diore.  Also,  the 
channel  in  the  former  case  was  at 
iQost  three  fathoms  in  depth,  while  at 
S&lamis  the  depth  of  the  strait  reaches 
fonr  fathoms  at  the  point  where  it  is 
slowest,  (See  the  Chart,  snpra,  p. 
327.) 

Cteaiaa  (Pers.  Szc.  §  26)  and  Strabo 
(iz.  p.  573)  represent  the  mound  as 
^>%Qn  hetan  the  battle. 


*  According  to  Herodotns,  this  was 
the  second  special  messenger  de. 
spatohed  (anpra,  ch.  54).  ^schylns 
makes  him  the  Jvrstf  or  at  least  the 
first  to  arrive  (of.  Perssa,  14,  15,  Kolkt 
rts  iyytXos  oCr^  ris  Imrtbs  turrv  rh 

^  The  torch-race  was  not  pecnliar 
to  Yolcan.  Herodotns  has  already  in- 
formed ns  that  it  formed  at  Athens  a 
part  of  the  worship  of  Pan  (yi.  105). 
From  other  sources  we  learn  that  it 
was  celebrated  to  Hinenra,  to  Prome- 
theus (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Ban.  183; 
Harpocrat.  ad  voo.  Xo/xiris),  and  in 
later  times  to  Bendis  (Plat.  Bep.  p. 
828  A.).  j-fpjj^ 
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The  Persians  give  the  riding  post  in  this  manner,  the  name  of 
"Angarum."^ 

99.  At  Susa,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  message,  which  said 
that  Xerxes  was  master  of  Athens,  such  was  the  delight  of 
the  Persians  who  had  remained  behind,  that  they  forthmth 
strewed  all  the  streets  with  myrtle  boughs,^  and  burnt  incense, 
and  fell  to  feasting  and  merriment.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  second  message  reached  them,  so  sore  was  their  dismay, 
that  they  all  with  one  accord  rent  their  garments,  and  cried 
aloud,  and  wept  and  wailed  without  stint.  They  laid  the 
blame  of  the  disaster  on  Mardonius ;  and  their  grief  on  the 
occasion  was  less  on  account  of  the  damage  done  to  their 
ships,  than  owing  to  the  alarm  which  they  felt  about  the 
safety  of  the  King.  Hence  their  trouble  did  not  cease  till 
Xerxes  himself,  by  his  arrival,  put  an  end  to  their  fears.' 


The  natare  of  the  contest  has  been 
fully  considered  by  Dr.  Liddell,  in 
Smith's  nictionaxy  of  Antiquities,  ar. 
tide  AofitraSij^pia,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred. 

^  The  explanation  of  this  term  is 
rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  the 
evidence  we  possess  of  the  arbitrary 
application  of  names  to  the  Eastern 
Post-office,  and  by  our  consequent  un* 
certainty  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  to  search  for  an  etymology. 
Under  the  Caliphs  the  posted  serrice 
of  the  Empire  was  designated  by  the 
name  of  Berid,  a  title  which  was  long 
the  despair  of  Arab  etymologers,  but 
which  we  now  know  to  have  been 
deriyed  from  the  accident  of  dock, 
tailed  mules  (Persian  "burideh,  "  cut  or 
docked  ")  being  employed  to  carry  the 
expresses;  and  it  is  thus  quite  pos- 
sible that  angdr  m&y  represent  some 
kindred  epithet  (such  as  "painted," 
for  instance,  from  angwriden,  "to 
paint,"  or  "  registered*'  from  angdreh, 
"an  account  book")  applied  to  post- 
horses  or  camels  in  the  earlier  period. 
My  own  idea  is,  however,  that  iyyopoy 

is  a  corruption  of  harkdreh  (sjlTy^), 

or,  according  to  the  vulgar  pronuncia- 
tion, ^a&ikdreTi,  which  literally  signiiieB 


**  a  man  fit  for  every  sort  of  work,* 
but  which  is  specifically  applied  to 
express  messengers,  wfaethor  trarel- 
ling  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  on 
dromedaries.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  swift  camels 
were  employed  in  the  postal  service 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  as  in  the  in' 
stance  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  724), 
where  the  news  of  the  death  ci  FhSo- 
tas,  and  orders  for  the  execution  of 
his  father  Psrmenio,  were  thoa  oon* 
veyed  from  the  vicinity  of  Herat  to 
Ecbatana  or  Hamadan,  a  distance  of 
850  miles,  in  11  days;  and  it  is  inte- 
resting, therefore,  to  observe  that  tia 
dromedaries  used  for  such  pnrposee 
are  still  known  by  no  other  name  than 
karhdreh  throughout  both  India  and 
Persia.— [H.  0.  K.] 

'  Supra,  vii.  54. 

*  The  representation  of  Herodotus  is 
more  Oriental,  and  therefore  probably 
more  truthful,  than  that  of  .£scb^ns. 
The  latter  exhibits  but  little  acquaint- 
ance with  Oriental  feelings  or  ens- 
toma.  Instead  of  representing  the 
safety  of  the  King  as  the  first  thought 
of  the  Persians,  his  messenger  is  on 
the  stage  for  hidf  a  scene  bcdToro  the 
point  is  touched.  It  is  then  certainly 
put  forward  with  some  promioeacj, 
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100.  And  now  Mardonias,  perceiving  that  Xerxes  took  the 
defeat  of  his  fleet  greatly  to  heart,  and  suspecting  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Athens  and  fly  away,  began  to 
think  of  the  likelihood  of  his  being  visited  with  punishment 
for  haying  persuaded  the  King  to  undertake  the  war.  He 
therefore  considered  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  him 
to  adventure  further,  and  either  become  the  conqueror  of 
Greece — ^which  was  the  result  he  rather  expected — or  else  die 
gloriously  after  aspiring  to  a  noble  achievement.  So  with 
these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  he  said  one  day  to  the  King — 

"  Do  not  grieve,  master,  or  take  so  greatly  to  heart  thy  late 
loss.  Our  hopes  hang  not  altogether  on  the  fate  of  a  few 
planksy  but  on  our  brave  steeds  and  horsemen.  These  fellows, 
whom  thou  imaginest  to  have  qtiite  conquered  us,  will  not 
Tenture — ^no,  not  one  of  them — ^to  come  ashore  and  contend 
with  our  land  army ;  nor  will  the  Greeks  who  are  upon  the 
mainland  fight  our  troops ;  such  as  did  so,  have  received  their 
{nmishment.  If  thou  so  pleasest,  we  may  at  once  attack  the 
Peloponnese;  if  thou  wouldst  rather  wait  a  while,  that  too 
is  m  our  power.  Only  be  not  disheartened.  For  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  Greeks  can  avoid  being  brought  to  account, 
alike  for  this  and  for  their  former  injuries ;  nor  can  they  any- 
how escape  being  thy  slaves.  Thou  shouldst  therefore  do  as 
I  have  said.  If,  however,  thy  mind  is  made  up,  and  thou  art 
resolved  to  retreat  and  lead  away  thy  army,  listen  to  the 
counsel  which,  in  that  case,  I  have  to  offer.  Make  not  the 
Persians,  0  King!  a  laughing-stock  to  the  Greeks.  If  thy 
affairs  have  succeeded  ill,  it  has  not  been  by  their  fault ;  thou 
canst  not  say  that  thy  Persians  have  ever  shown  themselves 
cowards.  What  matters  it  if  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians, 
Cyprians  and  Gilicians,  have  misbehaved  ? — their  misconduct 
touches  not  us.    Since  then  thy  Persians  are  without  fault. 


^  it  ii  not  dwelt  upon.  And  the 
grief  and  waUing  continue  unabated, 
Bot  only  tiU  Xerzee  makee  his  ap. 
peannoe,  hot  to  the  end  of  the  play. 

VOL.  IV. 


The  poet's  motive  is  obvioits.  It 
wonld  not  have  pleased  the  G^reeks  to 
imagine  that  the  Fenians  oared  but 
little  for  their  losses. 
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be  advised  by  me.  Depart  home,  if  thou  art  bo  minded,  and 
take  with  thee  the  bulk  of  thy  army ;  but  first  let  me  choose 
out  800,000  troops,  and  let  it  be  my  task  to  bring  Greece 
beneath  thy  sway." 

101.  Xerxes,  when  he  heard  these  words,  felt  a  sense  of  joy 
and  delight,  like  a  man  who  is  relieved  from  care.  Answering 
Mardonius,  therefore,  ''that  he  would  consider  bis  ooTmseli 
and  let  him  know  which  course  he  might  prefer,"  Xerxes  pro- 
ceeded to  consult  with  the  chief  men  among  the  Persians; 
and  because  Artemisia  on  the  former  occasion  had  sho^ 
herself  the  only  person  who  knew  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
he  was  pleased  to  summon  her  to  advise  him  now.  As  soon 
as  she  arrived,  he  put  forth  all  the  rest,  both  councillors  and 
body-guards,  and  said  to  heJr : — 

''  Mardonius  wishes  me  to  stay  and  attack  the  Peloponnese. 
My  Persians,  he  says,  and  my  other  land  forces,  are  not  to 
blame  for  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  our  arms ;  and  oi 
this  he  declares  they  would  very  gladly  give  me  the  proof.  He 
therefore  exhorts  me,  either  to  stay  and  act  as  I  have  said,  or 
to  let  him  choose  out  800,000  of  my  troops — wherewith  he 
imdertakes  to  reduce  Greece  beneath  my  sway — ^while  I  mj- 
self  retire  with  the  rest  of  my  forces,  and  withdraw  into  my 
own  country.  Do  thou,  therefore,  as  thou  didst  counsel  me  so 
wisely  to  decline  the  sea-fight,  now  also  advise  me  in  this 
matter,  and  say,  which  course  of  the  twain  I  ought  to  take  for 
my  own  good." 

102.  Thus  did  the  King  ask  Artemisia's  counsel ;  and  the 
following  are  the  words  wherewith  she  answered  him : — 

**  'Tis  a  hard  thing,  0  King !  to  give  the  best  possible  adnce 
to  one  who  asks  our  counsel.  Nevertheless,  as  thy  affairs  now 
stand,  it  seemeth  to  me  that  thou  wilt  do  right  to  return  home. 
As  for  Mardonius,  if  he  prefers  to  remain,  and  undertakes  to  do 
as  he  has  said,  leave  him  behind  by  all  means,  with  the  troops 
which  he  desires.  If  his  design  succeeds,  and  he  subdues  the 
Greeks,  as  he  promises,  thine  is  the  conquest,  master ;  for  thy 
slaves  will  have  accomplished  it.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  affairs 
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rnn  oonnter  to  Hs  wishes,  we  can  suffer  no  great  loss,  so  long 
as  thou  art  safe,  and  thy  house  is  in  no  danger.  The  Greeks, 
too,  while  thou  livest,  and  thy  house  flourishes,  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  full  many  a  battle  for  their  freedom  ; 
whereas  if  Mardonius  fall,  it  matters  nothing — ^they  will  have 
gained  but  a  poor  triumph — a  victory  over  one  of  thy  slaves ! 
Bemember  also,  thou  goest  home  having  gained  the  purpose  of 
thy  expedition ;  ^  for  thou  hast  burnt  Athens !  '* 

103.  The  ardvice  of  Artemisia  pleased  Xerxes  well ;  for  she 
had  exactly  uttered  his  own  thoughts.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
belieye  that  he  would  have  remained,  had  aU  his  counsellors, 
both  men  and  women,  united  to  urge  his  stay,  so  great  was  the 
alarm  that  he  felt.  As  it  was,  he  gave  praise  to  Artemisia, 
and  entrusted  certain  of  his  children  to  her  care,  ordering  her 
to  convey  them  to  Ephesus ;  for  he  had  been  accompanied  on 
the  expedition  by  some  of  his  natural  sons. 

104.  He  likewise  sent  away  at  this  time  one  of  the  principal 
of  his  eunuchs,''  a  man  named  Hermotimus,  a  Pedasian,  who 
was  bidden  to  take  charge  of  these  sons;  Now  the  Fedasians 
inhabit  the  region  above  Halicamassus;^  and  it  is  related 
of  them,  that  in  their  country  the  following  circumstance 
happens :  When  a  mischance  is  about  to  befall  any  of  their 
neighbours  within  a  certain  time,  the  priestess  of  Minerva  in 
their  city  grows  a  long  beard.  This  has  abready  taken  place 
on  two  occasions. 


*  Vide  snpra,  ch.  68,  §  1. 

*  We  liare  here  the  first  infltanoe  in 
uthentio  PerBian  history  of  the  in- 
floeoce  of  the  ennnchs,  which  after- 
wards  became  eo  great  an  evil. 
CtesiaB  indeed  represents  almost  every 
Penian  king  aa  under  the  influence  of 
OQfi  or  more  eunuchs.  Pesitacas  and 
Bagspates  hare  great  weight  with 
Cyms  (Penk  Exc.  §  6  and  §  9),  Iza- 
bates  and  Aspadates  with  Cambyses 
(ibid.);  Labyzus  rules  the  pseudo- 
Smerdis  (§  11),  Natacas,  Xerxes 
(§  ^))  ^-  But  the  influence  of  the 
lenglio  seema  really  to  have  first  de- 


veloped itself  in  the  reig^  of  this  last 
king. 

>  For  the  situation  of  Pedasus,  vide 
supra,  i.  175,  note  *.  It  is  curious  that 
Herodotus  should  have  given  the  story 
of  the  beard  in  two  places  ;  but  I  see 
no  sufficient  grou  nds  for  questioning 
the  genuineness  of  either  passage. 
"Aliquando  bonus  dormitat."  The 
discrepancy  as  to  the  number  of  times 
that  the  phenomenon  had  occurred — 
twice,  as  here,  or  thrice,  as  related 
before  (1.  s.  c.) — is  more  like  the  in- 
accuracy of  an  original  writer  than 
the  error  of  a  forger  or  a  copyist. 
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105.  The  Hermotimus  of  whom  I  spoke  above  was,  as  I 
said,  a  Pedasian ;  and  he,  of  all  men  whom  we  know,  took  the 
most  cruel  vengeance  on  the  person  who  had  done  hiio  an 
injury.  He  had  been  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  when  his 
captors  sold  him,  he  was  bought  by  a  certain  Pamonins,  a 
native  of  Chios,  who  made  his  living  by  a  most  nefarious 
traffic.  Whenever  he  could  get  any  boys  of  unusual  bean^, 
he  made  them  eunuchs,  and,  carrying  them  to  Sardis  or 
Ephesus,  sold  them  for  large  sums  of  money.  For  the  bar- 
barians value  eunuchs  more  than  others,  since  they  regard 
them  as  more  trustworthy.  Many  were  the  slaves  that 
Panionius,  who  made  his  living  by  the  practice,  had  thus 
treated;  and  among  them  was  this  Hermotimus  of  whom 
I  have  here  made  mention.  However,  he  was  not  withont  his 
share  of  good  fortune ;  for  after  a  while  he  was  sent  from 
Sardis,  together  with  other  gifts,  as  a  present  to  the  King. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  he  came  to  be  esteemed  by  Xerxes  more 
highly  than  all  his  eunuchs. 

106.  When  the  King  was  on  his  way  to  Athens  wSi  the 
Persian  army,  and  abode  for  a  time  at  Sardis,  Hermotimns 
happened  to  make  a  journey  upon  business  into  Mysia;  and 
there,  in  a  district  which  is  called  Atameus,  but  belongs  io 
Ghios,^  he  chanced  to  fall  in  wi%  Panionius.  BecognisiBg 
him  at  once,  he  entered  into  a  long  and  friendly  talk  with  him, 
wherein  he  counted  up  the  numerous  blessings  he  enjoyed 
through  his  means,  and  promised  him  all  manner  of  favoais 
in  return,  if  he  would  bring  his  household  to  Sardis  and  live 
there.  Panionius  was  overjoyed,  and,  accepting  the  off^ 
made  him,  came  presently,  and  brought  with  him  his  wife  and 
children.  Then  Hermotimus,  when  he  had  got  Panionios  and 
all  his  family  into  his  power,  addressed  him  in  these  words  :— 

"  Thou  man,  who  gettest  a  living  by  viler  deeds  than  any 
one  else  in  the  whole  world,  what  wrong  to  thee  or  thine  had 
I  or  any  of  mine  done,  that  thou  shouldst  have  made  me  the 


'  Tide  supra,  L  IGO;  vi  28,  28. 
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fK^ing  thai  I  now  am  ?  Ah !  surely  thou  thoughtest  that  the 
gods  took  no  note  of  thy  crimes.  But  they  in  their  justice 
kye  delivered  thee,  the  doer  of  unrighteousness,  into  my 
hands ;  and  now  thou  canst  not  complain  of  the  vengeance 
which  I  am  resolved  to  take  on  thee." 

Afier  these  reproaches,  Hermotimus  commanded  the  four 
sons  of  Panionius  to  be  brought,  and  forced  the  father  to  make 
them  eunuchs  with  his  own  hand.  Unable  to  resist,  he  did  as 
Hennotimus  required ;  and  then  his  sons  were  made  to  treat 
him  in  the  self-same  way.  So  in  this  way  there  came  to 
Panionius  requital  at  the  hands  of  Hermotimus. 

107.  Xerxes,  after  charging  Artemisia  to  convey  his  sons 
8afe  to  Ephesus,®  sent  for  Mardonius,  and  bade  him  choose 
from  all  his  army  such  men  as  he  wished,  and  see  that  he 
made  his  achievements  answer  to  his  promises.  During  this 
day  be  did  no  more ;  but  no  sooner  was  night  come,  than  he 
issued  his  orders,  and  at  once  the  captains  of  the  ships  left 
Fhalerom,  and  bore  away  for  the  Hellespont,  each  making  all 
the  speed  he  could,  and  hasting  to  guard  the  bridges  against 
the  King's  return.  On  their  way,  as  they  sailed  by  Zoster, 
where  certain  narrow  points  of  land  project  into  the  sea,*^  they 
took  the  cliffs  for  vessels,  and  fled  far  away  in  alarm.  Dis- 
covering their  mistake,  however,  after  a  time,  they  joined 
company  once  more,  and  proceeded  upon  their  voyage. 

108.  Next  day  the  Greeks,  seeing  the  land  force  of  the  bar- 
barians encamped  in  the  same  place,  thought  that  their  ships 
must  still  be  lying  at  Phalerum;  and,  expecting  another 
attack  from  that  quarter,  made  preparations  to  defend  them- 
selves. Soon  however  news  came  that  the  ships  were  all 
departed  and  gone  away ;  whereupon  it  was  instantly  resolved 
to  make  sail  in  pursuit.     They  went  as  far  as  Andros ;  ^  but, 


*  Supra,  cb.  103. 

*Gape  Zdster  is  nndonbtedly  the 
modem  Gape  Lumhardha,  It  has  the 
island  Phanra  (now  Fleva)  in  its  front 
(cf.  Strab.  ix.  p.  578).  The  promontory 
ia  a  "peninsula,  teminating  in  three 


.  i> 


capes "  (Leake's  Demi,  p.  56)  ;  bnt  it 
is  not  very  likely  that  they  oonld  have 
been  mistaken  by  the  Persians  for 
ships. 

^  The  Persian   fleet  not   being  in 
sight  o£f  the  Euboean  coast  when  the 
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seeing  nothing  of  the  Persian  fleet,  they  stopped  at  that  place, 
and  held  a  conncil  of  war*  At  this  council  Themistodes 
advised  that  the  Greeks  should  follow  on  through  the  islands, 
still  pressing  the  pursuit,  and  making  all  haste  to  the  Helles- 
pont, there  to  break  down  the  bridges.  Eurybiades,  however, 
delivered  a  contrary  opinion.  "If,"  he  said,  "the  Greeks 
should  break  down  the  bridges,  it  would  be  the  worst  thing 
that  could  possibly  happen  for  Greece.  The  Persian,  supposing 
that  his  retreat  were  cut  off,  and  he  compelled  to  remain 
in  Europe,  would  be  sure  never  to  give  them  any  peace. 
Inaction  on  his  part  would  ruin  aU  his  affairs,  and  leave  him 
no  chance  of  ever  getting  back  to  Asia — ^nay,  would  even  cause 
his  irmy  to  perish  by  famine  :  whereas,  if  he  bestirred  him- 
self,  and  acted  vigorously,  it  was  likely  that  the  whole  of 
Europe  would  in  course  of  time  become  subject  to  him ;  since, 
by  degrees,  the  various  towns  and  tribes  would  either  fall 
before  his  arms,  or  else  agree  to  terms  of  submission ;  and  in 
this  way,  his  troops  would  find  food  sufficient  for  them,  since 
each  year  the  Greek  harvest  would  be  theirs.  As  it  was,  the 
Persian,  because  he  had  lost  the  sea-fight,  intended  evidently 
to  remain  no  longer  in  Europe.  The  Greeks  ought  to  let  him 
depart ;  and  when  he  was  gone  from  among  them,  and  had 
returned  into  his  own  country,  then  would  be  the  time  for 
them  to  contend  with  him  for  the  possession  of  that.'^ 

The  other  captains  of  the  Peloponnesians  declared  them- 
selves of  the  same  mind. 

109.  Whereupon  Themistodes,  finding  that  the  majority 
was  against  him,  and  that  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  push 
on  to  the  Hellespont,  changed  round,^  and  addressing  hiniBelf 
to  the  Athenian^,  who  of  all  the  allies  were  the  most  nettled 
at  the  enemy's  escape,  and  who  eagerly  desired,  if  the  other 


Greeks  bad  passed  Andros,  and  oonld 
have  a  full  view  to  the  north,  they 
would  know  that  pnrsait  was  vain. 
This  may  account  for  their  going  so 
far  and  no  further. 


>  Plutarch  (Them.  o.  16)  attziboiM 
Themistodes'  change  of  mind  to  a  ooo- 
ference  which  he  held  with  Aiistidea; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
narratiTO  of  Herodotus. 
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Greeks  would  not  stir,  to  sail  on  by  themselves  to  the  Helles- 
pont and  break  the  bridges,  spake  as  follows : — 

"I have  often  myself  witnessed  occasions,  and  I  have  heard 
of  many  more  from  others,  where  men  who  had  been  con- 
quered by  an  enemy,  having  been  driven  quite  to  desperation, 
have  renewed  the  fight,  and  retrieved  their  former  disasters. 
We  have  now  had  the  great  good  luck  to  save  both  ourselves 
and  all  Greece  by  the  repulse  of  this  vast  cloud  of  men ;  let  us 
then  be  content  and  not  press  them  too  hard,  now  that  they 
hare  begun  to  fly.  Be  sure  we  have  not  done  this  by  our  own 
might.  It  is  the  work  of  gods  and  heroes,  who  were  jealous' 
that  one  man  should  be  king  at  once  of  Europe  and  of  Asia — 
more  especially  a  man  like  this,  unholy  and  presumptuous — 
a  man  who  esteems  alike  things  sacred  and  things  profane 
who  has  cast  down  and  burnt  the  very  images  of  the  gods 
themselves ;  ^  who  even  caused  the  sea  to  be  scourged  with 
rods  and  commanded  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it.^  At  present 
aU  is  well  with  as — let  us  then  abide  in  Greece,  and  look  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  families.  The  Barbarian  is  clean  gone — 
we  have  driven  him  off — let  each  now  repair  his  own  house, 
and  sow  his  land  diligently.  In  the  spring  we  will  take  ship 
and  sail  to  the  Hellespont  and  to  Ionia ! " 


*  Sniffs,  Tii.  10,  §  5. 

^^chyloB  describes  tbe  conduct 
of  the  PersiaiiB  towarda  the  Greek 
temples  and  altars  in  terms  even 
■tionger  than  these: — o6  Of£y  3f><Tif 

fittfuH  r  ihrroi^  hcuiiSufwp  9  I9pvfiara 
*pi^i{a  ^^ijy  i^marpmrrtu  fidspuv 
(Fen.  805-808);  and  Cicero  relates 
(De  Leg.  ii.  10,  ad  fin.)  that  an  ioono- 
dastio  spirit  was  at  work,  the  gronnd 
of  tbe  destmction  being  that  the 
Greeks  shot  np  their  gods  within 
walls,  whereas  the  whole  world  is  the 
trne  temple  of  the  Supreme.  Mr. 
Blakesley  (note  ad  loo.  and  Excursus 
to  Book  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  435)  denies  that 
the  Persian  religion  can  at  this  time 
hare  been  iconoclastic,  and  instances 
"  the  "M^'ftj*  hero-worship  at  Ilium, 
sod  tl»    scmpnlous   reverence   for 


Delos  exhibited  by  Dati8,"a8  conclu- 
sive on  the  subject.  But  Datis  was  a 
Kede,  not  a  Persian,  and  would  there- 
fore, of  course,  be  free  from  the  spirit ; 
and  the  sacrifices  at  the  Hellespont 
may  easily  have  been  misunderstood 
by  the  Greeks  (see  note  '  on  Book  vii. 
ch.  43).  From  the  Persian  Inscrip- 
tions there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Court  Beb'gion  was  still  pure 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

Hauy  remains  of  the  temples  burnt 
at  this  time  continued  to  the  days  of 
Pausanias  (x.  i.  §  4;  x.  xxxiv.  §  2), 
who  believed  the  Greeks  to  have 
passed  a  decree  against  restoring, 
them.  (Cf.  Lycnrg.  o.  Leoorat.  (18 
p.  158.)  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  great  numbers  were  restoredi  see 
Leake*s  Athens,  p.  12). 

*  Supra,  vii.  35. 
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All  this  TheBiistocles  said  in  the  hope  of  establishing  & 
claim  npon  the  King ;  for  he  wanted  to  have  a  safe  retreat  in 
case  any  mischance  should  befall  him  at  Athens^ — ^which 
indeed  came  to  pass  afterwards  J 

110.  At  present,  however,  he  dissembled;  and  the  Athenians 
were  persuaded  by  his  words.  For  they  were  ready  now  to  do 
whatever  he  advised ;  since  they  had  always  esteemed  him  a 
wise  man,  and  he  had  lately  proved  himself  most  truly  ^e 
and  well-judging.  Accordingly,  they  came  in  to  his  views  ; 
whereupon  he  lost  no  time  in  sending  messengers,  on  board 
a  light  bark,  to  the  King,  choosing  for  this  purpose  men  whom 
he  could  trust  to  keep  his  instructions  secret,  even  although 
they  should  be  put  to  every  kind  of  torture.  Among  them 
was  the  house-slave  Sicinnus,  the  same  whom  he  had  made 
use  of  previously.®  When  the  men  reached  Attica,  all  the 
others  stayed  with  the  boat ;  but  Sicinnus  went  up  to  the 
King,  and  spake  to  him  as  follows : — 

''  I  am  sent  to  thee  by  Themistocles,  the  son  of  Neocles,  who 
is  the  leader  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  wisest  and  bravest 
man  of  all  the  allies,  to  bear  thee  this  message :  'Themistodes 
the  Athenian,  anxious  to  render  thee  a  service,  has  restrained 
the  Greeks,  who  were  impatient  to  pursue  thy  ships,  and  to 
break  up  the  bridges  at  the  Hellespont.  Now,  therefore, 
return  home  at  thy  leisure.' " 

The  messengers,  when  they  had  performed  their  errand, 
sailed  back  to  the  fleet. 


•  According  to  Thncydides  (i.  137), 
ThemiBtocIes  did  actually  claim  credit 
with  the  Persians  for  preventing  the 
destraction  of  t<he  bridge;  bnt  it  ia 
difficult  to  imagine  him  looking  for- 
ward at  this  time  to  anch  a  contin- 
genoj  as  exile.  Still,  as  Mr.  Grote 
observes,  "  long-sighted  cnnning*'  was 
one  of  the  leading  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter; and  "  a  clever  man,  tainted  with 
such  constant  gnilt,  might  natmtilly 
calculate  on  being  one  day  detected 
and  punished  "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ▼. 
pp.  188,  189). 


^  Of.  Thucyd.  1.  s.  c,  where  the  dr- 
cnmstances  by  which  Themistocles  be- 
came involved  in  the  fall  of  Fansaniu 
are  fully  given.  See  also  Platarch, 
Them.  o.  23-28. 

B  Supra,  ch.  76.  Flntarch  (Tbem. 
c  16)  makes  a  certain  Amaoes,  one  of 
the  royal  eunuchs  who  had  bem  taken 
prisoner  in  the  recent  battle,  the  chief 
messenger  on  this  occasion.  In  this 
he  is  followed  by  Polysenns  (Strat.  i. 
XXX.  §  8).  But  Diodorus  (xi.  19)  and 
Justin  (ii.  13)  confirm  Herodotus. 


Cflip.  109-112. 
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111.  And  the  Greeks,  having  resolved  that  they  would 
neither  proceed  farther  in  pursuit  of  the  barbarians,  nor  push 
forward  to  the  Hellespont  and  destroy  the  passage,  laid  siege 
to  Andres,  intending  to  take  the  town  by  storm.^  For  The- 
mistocles  had  required  the  Andrians  to  pay  down  a  sum  of 
money;  and  they  had  refused,  being  the  first  of  all  the 
islanders  who  did  so.  To  his  declaration,  *'  that  the  money 
must  needs  be  paid,  as  the  Athenians  had  brought  with  them 
two  mighty  gods — Persuasion  and  Necessity,"  they  made 
reply,  that  *'  Athens  might  well  be  a  great  and  glorious  city, 
EiDce  she  was  blest  with  such  excellent  gods ;  but  they  were 
wretchedly  poor,  stinted  for  land,  and  cursed  with  two  unpro- 
fitable gods,  who  always  dwelt  with  them  and  would  never 
quit  their  island — ^to  wit,  Poverty  and  Helplessness.^  These 
were  the  gods  of  the  Andrians,  and  therefore  they  would  not 
pay  the  money.  For  the  power  of  Athens  could  not  possibly 
be  stronger  than  their  inability."  This  reply,  coupled  with 
the  refasal  to  pay  the  sum  required,  caused  their  city  to  be 
besieged  by  the  Greeks. 

112.  Meanwhile  Themistocles,  who  never  ceased  his  pursuit 
of  gain,^  sent  threatening  messages  to  the  other  islanders  with 


*  The  C jdades,  with  few  exceptions, 
contained  each  a  single  town,  bearing 
the  tame  name  as  the  island  (of. 
Scylai,  Peripl.  pp.  48-50  j  Ptolem. 
Geogr.  iii.  15).  The  town  of  Andros 
is  prored,  by-  inscriptions  and  mins, 
to  have  lain  on  the  lower  coast,  a  few 
milei  west  of  the  modem  village  of 
inw  (Tonmefort,  vol.  i.  p.  268  j  Ross, 
Vol  ii.  p.  16).  It  Bnccessfiilly  resisted 
Alcibiades  in  B.C.  407  (Xen.  HeU.  i. 
i>.  §  23;  Diod.  Sic.  ziii.  69),  bat  was 
taken  by  Attains  in  B.C.  200  (Liv. 
nxix.  45). 

^Porerty  and  Helplessness  had 
before  this  time  been  coupled  together, 
baTing  been  termed  sisters  by  the  poet 
AJc&iis.  See  the  fragment  in  StobBBUs 
(iii.  p.  268,  Gaisf.)— 

itfTfoXiov  Tlcvia*  kcm6v  A<rx«TO»^ 

P^Tuanias  speaks  of  an  actual  temple 


to  Bla  and  'AtfdyKti  at  Corinth  (ii.  iv. 

^  Cf.  supra,  ch.  4.  Charges  of  this 
kind  were  brought  against  Themis- 
tocles even  in  his  life-time.  The  poet 
Timocreon  loaded  him  with  reproaches 
for  his  avarice  (ap.  Pint.  Them.  c.  21). 
A  more  nnsnspicions  testimony,  per- 
haps, is  furnished  by  the  undoubted 
fact  of  his  enormous  wealth  at  the 
period  of  his  exile,  which  was  wit- 
nessed to  both  by  Theopompus  (Fr. 
90)  and  Theophrastus  (ib.).  Though 
his  original  patrimony  did  not  exceed 
three  talents,  his  confiscated  property, 
after  his  friends  had  secreted  and  con- 
veyed into  Asia  a  large  portion  of  it, 
amounted,  according  to  the  latter 
writer,  to  eighty  (19,5002.),  according 
to  the  former  to  a  hundred  talents 
(24,3752.).  Compexe  also  Critias  (ap. 
Ml  Var.  H.  x,  17). 
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demands  for  different  sums,  employing  the  same  messengers 
and  the  same  words  as  he  had  used  towards  the  Andrians. 
"  If,"  he  said,  "  they  did  not  send  him  the  amount  required, 
he  would  bring  the  Greek  fleet  upon  them,  and  besiege  them 
till  he  took  their  cities."  By  these  means  l^p  collected  large 
sums  from  the  Garystians  ^  and  the  Parians,  who,  when  they 
heard  that  Andros  was  already  besieged,  and  that  Themis- 
tocles  was  the  best  esteemed  of  all  the  captains,  sent  the 
money  through  fear.  Whether  any  of  the  other  islanders  did 
the  like,  I  cannot  say  for  certain ;  but  I  think  some  did  besides 
those  I  have  mentioned.  Howeyer,  the  Garystians,  thongh 
they  complied,  were  not  spared  any  the  more ;  but  Themis- 
tocles  was  softened  by  the  Parians'  gift,  and  therefore  they 
received  no  visit  from  the  army.  In  this  way  it  was  that 
Themistocles,  during  his  stay  at  Andros,  obtained  money  from 
the  islanders,  unbeknown  to  the  other  captains. 

118.  King  Xerxes  and  his  army  waited  but  a  few  days  after 
the  sea-fight,  and  then  withdrew  into  Boeotia  by  the  road 
which  they  had  followed  on  their  advance.*  It  was  the  wish 
of  Mardonius  to  escort  the  King  a  part  of  the  way ;  and  as  the 
time  of  year  was  no  longer  suitable  for  carrying  on  war,  he 
thought  it  best  to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  wait  for  the  spring 
before  he  attempted  the  Peloponnese.  After  the  army  was 
come  into  Thessaly,  Mardonius  made  choice  of  the  troops  that 
were  to  stay  with  him ;  and,  first  of  all,  he  took  the  whole 
body  called  the  "  Immortals,"  *  except  only  their  leader, 
Hydames,  who  refused  to  quit  the  person  of  the  King.  Next, 
he  chose  the   Persians    who    wore    breastplates,*   and  the 


*  Sapra,  vi.  99,  note  •. 

*  Probably  the  pass  of  Fhyl^ ;  for 
though  ThespisBand  Plataeawere  bamt 
on  the  adyance  (snpra,  oh.  60),  which 
might  seem  to  bring  the  Persians  into 
Attioa  by  Elentherae  and  CEno^,  yet 
the  main  army,  one  may  be  snre, 
marched  straight  from  Orchomenns  to 
Thebes,  and  from  Thebes  to  Athens. 

»  Snpra,  vii.  83,  211,  216. 

*  This  is  not  quite  dear  i  sinoe  the 


great  body  of  the  Persian  infantry  wis 
said  (vii.  61)  to  have  worn  coats  of 
scale  armonr,  while  the  hreastpbta 
{O^fftiQ  was  not  assigned  to  aoy.  H 
the  coat  of  scale  armonr  is  here  called 
Biififl^,  and  the  g^reat  body  of  ibe  in- 
fantry is  meant,  &om  whom  are  they 
distingnished  P  From  the  spectal  at- 
tendants npon  the  king's  person  (cL 
40)  P  But  these  wonld  not  be  less 
well  armed  than  the  masSi    I  indias 


Chap.  112-116.        XEEXES'  MAUCH  TO  THE  HELLESPONT. 
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thousand  picked  horse ;  ^  likewise  the  Medes,  the  Sacans,  the 
Bactrians,  and  the  Indians,  foot  and  horse  equally.  These 
nations  he  took  entire :  from  the  rest  of  the  allies  he  culled 
a  few  men,  taking  either  such  as  were  remarkable  for  their 
appearance,  or  else  such  as  had  performed,  to  his  knowledge, 
Eome  yaliant  deed.  The  Persians  furnished  him  with  the 
greatest  number  of  troops,  men  who  were  adorned  with  chains 
and  armlets.®  Next  to  them  were  the  Medes,  who  in  number 
equalled  the  Persians,  but  in  valour  fell  short  of  them.  The 
whole  army,  reckoning  the  horsemen  with  the  rest,  amounted 
to  300,000  men. 

114.  At  the  time  when  Mardonius  was  making  choice  of  his 
troops,  and  Xerxes  still  continued  in  Thessaly,  the  Lacedemo- 
nians received  a  message  from  the  Delphic  oracle,  bidding 
them  seek  satisfaction  at  the  hands  of  Xerxes  for  the  death  of 
Leonidas,  and  take  whatever  he  chose  to  give  them.  So  the 
Spartans  sent  a  herald  with  all  speed  into  Thessaly,  who 
airived  while  the  entire  Persian  army  was  still  there.  This 
man,  being  brought  before  the  King,  spake  as  follows : — 

"King  of  the  Medes,  the  Lacedsemonians  and  the  Heracleids 
of  Sparta  require  of  thee  the  satisfaction  due  for  bloodshed, 
because  thou  slewest  their  king,  who  feU  fighting  for  Greece." 

Xerxes  laughed,  and  for  a  long  time  spake  not  a  word.  At 
last,  however,  he  pointed  to  Mardonius,  who  was  standing  by 
him,  and  said: — "  Mardonius  here  shall  give  them  the  satis- 
faction they  deserve  to  get."  And  the  herald  accepted  the 
answer,  and  forthwith  went  his  way. 

115.  Xerxes,  after  this,  left  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  and 
marched  away  himself,  at  his  best  speed,  toward  the  Helles- 


to  think  that  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  better  and  the  worse 
inned  among^  the  Persian  infantry,  to 
the  former  of  whom  alone  the  descrip- 
tion in  vii.  61  is  to  be  applied.  The 
expression — "These  nations  he  took 
entire,"  I  shonld  limit  to  the  Medes, 
Sacae,  Bactrians,  and  Indians. 
'  llie  "  thousand  horsemen,  picked 


men  of  the  Persian  nation,"  who 
formed  the  van  of  the  body  of  troops 
specially  attached  to  the  king's  person 
(supra,  yii.  40). 

8  Snpra,  vii.  83,  note*.  The  "chains" 
and  "armlets"  are  specially  noticed  by 
Plutarch  (Them.  o.  18)  and  Xenophon 
(Anab.  i.  yiu.  §  29). 
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pont.  In  five  and  forty  days  he  reached  the  place  of  passage, 
where  he  arrived  with  scarce  a  fraction,  so  to  speak,  of  his 
former  army.^  All  along  their  line  of  march,  in  every  coimtiy 
where  they  chanced  to  be,  his  soldiers  seized  and  devonred 
whatever  com  they  could  find  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  ; 
while,  if  no  com  was  to  be  foxmd,  they  gathered  the  grass  that 
grew  in  the  fields,  and  stripped  the  trees,  whether  cultiyated 
or  wild,  alike  of  their  bark  and  of  their  leaves,  and  so  fed 
themselves.  They  left  nothing  anywhere,  so  hard  were  they 
pressed  by  hunger.  Plague  too  and  dysentery  attacked  the 
troops  while  still  upon  their  march,  and  greatly  thinned  their 
ranks.  Many  died ;  others  feU  sick  and  were  left  behind  in 
the  difiEerent  cities  that  lay  upon  the  route,  the  inhabitant? 
being  strictly  charged  by  Xerxes  to  tend  and  feed  them.  W 
these  some  remained  in  Thessaly,  others  in  Siris  of  Pseonia,^^ 
others  again  in  Macedon.  Here  ^  Xerxes,  on  his  march  into 
Greece,  had  left  the  sacred  car  and  steeds  of  Jove;  which 


*  The  well-known  description  in 
^sohylns  (Pers.  484-616),  while  it 
confirms  the  acconnt  here  given  of  the 
Persian  retreat  in  many  respects,  ez- 
ceeds  it  in  certain  strikingly  poetic 
X>articnlar8.  According  to  the  tra- 
gedian, besides  the  deaths  from  star- 
vation there  were  many  from  thirst, 
and  some  from  mere  gasping  for 
breath!  The  great  loss  was  at  the 
Strymon,  which,  in  the  night  of  the 
day  when  the  Persian  army  arrived 
npon  its  banks,  was  fix>zen  over  by  an 
nnseasonable  frost,  so  firmly  and 
hardly  that  the  Persians  commenced 
crossing  npon  the  ice.  When  the  snn's 
rays  grew  hot,  the  ice  melted,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  army  perished 
in  the  stream.  Bishop  Thirlwall  ac. 
oepts  this  story  as  tme  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  316).  Mr.  Grote, 
with  reason,  discredits  it  (History, 
&c.,  vol.  V.  p.  191,  note).  The  freezing 
of  the  Strymon,  a  river  180  yards  wide 
(Leake)  at  this  part,  in  the  latitude  of 
Naples,  and  at  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember— to  drop  all  mention  of  the 
"single  night" — is  so  improbable  a 


circnmstance,  that  we  are  wamntcd, 
on  this  ground  alone,  in  rejecting  it. 
The  fact  that  a  bridge  of  boaU  had 
been  thrown  across  ^e  river  (HenxL 
vii.  24, 114)  on  the  march  into  Greece, 
which  remained  nnder  the  protection 
of  the  garrison  of  £Ton,  and  furnished 
a  secure  means  of  transit,  is  also  d 
importance.      It    is    very    doubtful 
whether  ^schylns  had  any  fouudatioB 
at  all  for  this  poetic  feature  in  his 
narrative — ^whether,  haring  carried  hU 
hearers  northward  to  a  sufficient  du- 
tance  from  Athens,  into  regions  with 
the  very  geography  of  which  he  wt» 
himself  unacquainted  (L  496),  he  did 
not  regard  himself  as  at  liberty  to 
indulge  his  imag^ation  in  describing 
what  he    supposed  to  be  a  possible 
disaster.    He  would  be  sure  of  finding 
in  his  hearers  very  indulgent  critics. 
^  Vide  supra,  v.  16,  note  K 
^  At  Siris,  not  in  Kacedonia;  ss 
appears  by  the  next  sentence.    The 
"  sacred  car  and  steeds  of  Jove  "  (Or- 
mazd)  were  briefly  described,  vii.  -iO. 
The  steeds  which  drew  it  were  there 
said  to  be  "  eight  white  horses,* 
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upon  his  return  he  was  unable  to  recover ;  for  the  PsBonians 
had  disposed  of  them  to  the  Thracians,  and,  when  Xerxes 
demanded  them  back,  they  said  that  the  Thracian  tribes  who 
dwelt  about  the  sources  of  the  Strymon  had  stolen  the  mares 
as  they  pastured. 

116.  Here  too  a  Thracian  chieftain,  king  of  the  Bisaltians 
and  of  Crestonia,^  did  a  deed  which  went  beyond  nature.  He 
had  refused  to  become  the  willing  slave  of  Xerxes,  and  had 
fled  before  him  into  the  heights  of  Bhodop6,^  at  the  same  time 
forbidding  his  sons  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Greece,  But  they,  either  because  they  cared  little  for  his 
orders,  or  because  they  wished  greatly  to  see  the  war,  joined 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  At  this  time  they  had  all  returned  home 
to  him— the  number  of  the  men  was  six — quite  safe  and 
sound.  But  their  father  took  them,  and  punished  their  offence 
b;  plucking  out  their  eyes  from  the  sockets.  Such  was  the 
treatment  which  those  men  received. 

117.  The  Persians,  having  journeyed  through  Thrace  and 
reached  the  passage,  entered  their  ships  hastily  and  crossed 
the  Hellespont  to  Abydos.  The  bridges  were  not  found 
stretched  across  the  strait;  since  a  storm  had  broken  and 
dispersed  them.  At  Abydos  the  troops  halted,  and,  obtaining 
more  abundant  provision  than  they  had  yet  got  upon  their 
march,  they  fed  without  stint ;  from  which  cause,  added  to 
the  change  in  their  water,  great  numbers  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  escaped  perished.  The  remainder,  together  with 
Xenes  himself,  came  safe  to  Sardis.^ 


*  For  the  poeitioiui  of  Bisaltia  and 
(^rastonia,  vide  supra,  viL  115,  note  ', 
ttd  124,  note". 

'Rhodop6  proper  appears  to  have 
been  tlie  chain  now  called  Detpoto 
^h  (nipra,  ir.  49,  note*),  which 
Kpuatos  the  valley  of  the  Nestns 
{Kara  8v)  from  that  of  the  Hebrns 
(ifiontta).  The  name,  however,  ex. 
toodfld  to  some  portion  of  the  Balkan 
(Thocjd.  iL  06 ;  Ftolem.  Geogr.  iii. 
n)--that,  namely,  npon  which  this 


^Xerxes  remained  at  Sardis  the 
whole  of  the  winter,  and  dazing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  next  year 
(infra,  ix.  107,  ad  fin.).  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  was  said  to  have 
plundered  and  destroyed  the  temple 
at  BranohidflB  (supra,  vi.  19,  note*); 
many  ourions  remains  from  which, 
including  eight  of  the  arohaio  sitting 
statues  (supra,  v.  86,  note  '),  ha^e 
been  brought  to  this  country,  and  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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118.  There  is  likewise  another  account  given  of  the  return 
of  the  King.  It  is  said  that  when  Xerxes  on  his  way  from 
Athens  arrived  at  E'ion  upon  the  Strymon,  he  gave  up  traTel- 
ling  by  land,  and,  intrusting  Hydames  with  the  conduct  of  bis 
forces  to  the  Hellespont,  embarked  himself  on  board  a  Phoem- 
clan  ship,  and  so  crossed  into  Asia.  On  his  voyage  the  ship 
was  assailed  by  a  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  which  caused  the  sea  to  run  high.  As  the  storm 
increased,  and  the  ship  laboured  heavily,  because  of  the 
number  of  the  Persians  who  had  come  in  the  King's  train,  and 
who  now  crowded  the  deck,  Xerxes  was  seized  with  fear,  and 
called  out  to  the  helmsman  in  a  loud  voice,  asking  him,  if 
there  were  any  means  whereby  they  might  escape  the  danger. 
"No  means,  master,"  the  helmsman  answered,  "unless we 
could  be  quit  of  these  too  numerous  passengers.*'  Xerxes, 
they  say,  on  hearing  this,  addressed  the  Persians  as  follows : 
"  Men  of  Persia,"  he  said,  "  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  show 
what  love  ye  bear  your  king.  My  safety,  as  it  seems,  depends 
wholly  upon  you."  So  spake  the  King;  and  the  Persians 
instantly  made  obeisance,  and  then  leapt  over  into  the  sea. 
Thus  was  the  ship  lightened,  and  Xerxes  got  safe  to  Asia.  As 
soon  as  he  had  reached  the  shore,  he  sent  for  the  helmsman, 
and  gave  him  a  golden  crown  because  he  had  preserved  the 
life  of  the  King, — ^but  because  he  had  caused  the  death  of  a 
number  of  Persians,  he  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  from  his 
shoulders. 

119.  Such  is  the  other  account  which  is  given  of  the  retom 
of  Xerxes ;  but  to  me  it  seems  quite  unworthy  of  belief,  alike 
in  other  respects,  and  in  what  relates  to  the  Persians.  For 
had  the  helmsman  made  any  such  speech  to  Xerxes,  I  sup- 
pose there  is  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  who  wiQ  doubt  that 
this  is  the  course  which  the  King  would  have  followed  ^— he 
would  have  made  the  men  upon  the  ship's  deck,*  who  were  not 


■  The  EpibataB,  or  **  marinoB/'  of 
which  each  trireme  in  the  Persian 
fleet  carried  thirty  (supra,  184).    It 


may  well  be  doubted  whether,  under 
sach  oircomstanoes,  the  Persian  kisi: 
would  not  have  prefetred  FboBoioiaD 


Ceap.  118-121. 


VARIOUSLY  REPOETED. 
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only  Persians,  but  Persians  of  the  very  higliest  rank,  quit 
their  place  and  go  down  below ;  and  would  have  east  into  the 
Eea  an  equal  number  of  the  rowers,  who  were  Phoenicians. 
Bat  the  truth  is,  that  the  King,  as  I  have  already  said, 
retomed  into  Asia  by  the  same  road  as  the  rest  of  the  army. 

120.  I  will  add  a  strong  proof  of  this.  It  is  certain  that 
Xerxes  on  his  way  back  from  Greece  passed  through  AbdSra, 
where  he  made  a  contract  of  friendship  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  presented  them  with  a  golden  scymitar,  and  a  tiara  broi- 
dered  with  gold.  The  Abderites  declare — ^but  I  put  no  faith  in 
this  part  of  their  story — ^that  from  the  time  of  the  King's 
leaving  Athens,  he  never  once  loosed  his  girdle  till  he  came  to 
their  city,  since  it  was  not  till  then  that  he  felt  himself  in 
safety.  Now  Abd^ra  is  nearer  to  the  Hellespont  than  Ei'on 
and  the  Strymon^*  where  Xerxes,  according  to  the  other  tale, 
took  ship. 

121.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  finding  that  they  could  not 
capture  Andros,  sailed  away  to  Garystus,  and  wasted  the  lands 
of  the  Carystians,^  after  which  they  returned  to  Salamis. 
Arrived  here,  they  proceeded,  before  entering  on  any  other 
matter,  to  make  choice  of  the  first-fruits  which  should  be  set 
apart  as  offerings  to  the  gods.  These  consisted  of  divers  gifts; 
among  them  were  three  Phoenician  triremes,^  one  of  which 
was  dedicated  at  the  Isthmus,  where  it  continued  to  my  day ; 
another  at  Sunium ;  and  the  third,  at  Salamis  itself,  which 
was  devoted  to  Ajax.  This  done,  they  made  a  division  of  the 
booty,  and  sent  away  the  first-fruits  to  Delphi.     Thereof  was 


fnmon  to  TmsldUed  Persians.  There 
is,  hoirenrer,  no  ground  for  attaching 
ft&j  credence  to  the  storj,  which  ia 
oolj  Talaable  as  a  striking  embodi- 
ment of  the  real  Oriental  feeling  with 
ngatd  to  the  person  of  the  monarch 
(vide  snpra,  di.  99,  note',  and  eh. 
102). 

*  7or  the  site  ol  Abddra,  vide  supra, 
vii.  109,  note  *. 

^  Tbemistocles  seems  to  have  lacked 
the  iofinenoe,  or  the  honesty,  to  keep 
lus  bargain  with  these  unfortunates 


(supra,  ch.  112). 

8  Compare  Thucjd.  ii.  84^  for  the 
practice  of  dedicating  ships  to  com- 
memorate a  nayal  victory.  The  offer, 
ing  at  the  Isthmus  was  made  to 
Neptune,  as  god  of  the  sea  (cf .  Pftusan. 
II.  1.  §  6-8);  that  at  Sunium  to 
Minerva  Sunias  (ib.  I.  i.  §  1),  who  had 
inspired  Tbemistocles  with  wisdom ; 
that  at  Salamis  to  ^az,  in  aoknow- 
lodgment  of  the  help  rendered  by  the 
^acid»  (supra>  ch.  SS,  end). 
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made  the  statue,^  holding  in  its  hand  the  beak  of  a  ship,  which 
is  twelve  cubits  higli,  and  which  stands  in  the  same  place 
with  the  golden  one  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian.^ 

122.  After  the  first-fruits  had  been  sent  to  Delphi,  the 
Greeks  made  inquiry  of  the  god,  in  the  name  of  their  whole 
body,  if  he  had  received  his  full  share  of  the  spoils  and  was 
satisfied  therewith.  The  god  made  answer,  that  all  the  other 
Greeks  had  paid  him  his  full  due,  except  only  the  Eginetans  ; 
on  them  he  had  still  a  claim  for  the  prize  of  valour  which 
they  had  gained  at  Salamis.^  So  the  Eginetans,  when  they 
heard  this,  dedicated  the  three  golden  stars  which  stand  on 
the  top  of  a  bronze  mast  in  the  comer  near  the  bowl  offered 
by  CrcBsus.* 

128.  When  the  spoils  had  been  divided,  the  Greeks  sailed  to 
the  Isthmus,  where  a  prize  of  valour  was  to  be  awarded  to  the 
man  who,  of  all  the  Greeks,  had  shown  the  most  merit  during 
the  war.  When  the  chiefs  were  all  come,  they  met  at  the 
altar  of  Neptune,  and  took  the  ballots  wherewith  they  were  to 
give  their  votes  for  the  first  and  for  the  second  in  merit. 
Then  each  man  gave  himself  the  first  vote,  since  each  con- 
sidered that  he  was  himself  the  worthiest;  but  the  second 


*  I  presome  this  is  the  statue  men- 
tioned by  Fansauias  (z.  ziy.  §  3),  as 
still  remaining  at  Delphi  in  his  daj, 
which,  he  says,  was  erected  by  the 
Greeks  to  conmiemorate  the  batUes  of 
Artemisinm  and  Salamis.  It  was  a 
statue  of  Apollo,  and  stood,  apparently, 
inside  the  temple.  Its  counterpart, 
the  statue  dedicated  at  Olympia  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  Plataea, 
was  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  not  quite  so 
colossal,  the  height  being  10  cubits 
instead  of  12  (infra,  iz.  81). 

^®  Mr.  Blakesley  imagines  (note  ad 
loo.)  that  this  is  an  addition  by  another 
hand,  and  that  the  Alexander  who  bad 
a  gold  statue  at  Delphi  waa  the  con- 
queror of  Asia.  But  the  wealth  of 
Alexander  the  son  of  Amyntas,  who 
derived  from  a  single  mine  nearly 
90^0001.  a  year  (supra^  ▼.   IT),  may 


well  hare  sufficed  for  such  an  offer* 
ing. 

1  Supra,  oh.  93.  It  is  thooj^t  that 
the  Eginetans  exhibited  their  gnt>' 
tude  for  the  victory  of  Halamia  chieflf 
"upon  their  own  soiL**  (See  Mr. 
Blakesley's  note  on  this  passage.) 
The  temple  from  which  the  UnioA 
marbles  were  taken  was  probablj 
"  erected  in  commemoration  of  t^^ 
victory."  Its  ornaments  ezhibited 
"the  triumph  of  the  Halleoio  over  the 
Asiatic  race." 

•  Supra,  L  61.  The  nlver  bowl  ol 
Croesus  is  intended,  which  stood  "in 
the  comer  of  the  ante-cbapeL"  AO 
the  more  precious  treasnrea  ol  tto 
Delphians  were  lost  before  the  date  « 
Pbusanias,  having  been  converted  into 
money  at  the  time  of  the  Sacred  War 
(a.c.  857-347). 
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Totes  were  given  chiefly  to  Themislocles.'  In  this  way,  while 
the  others  received  but  one  vote  apiece,  Themistocles  had  for 
the  second  prize  a  large  majority  of  the  enfiErages. 

124.  Envy,  however,  hindered  the  chiefs  from  coming  to 
a  decision,  and  they  all  sailed  away  to  their  homes  without 
making  any  award.^  Nevertheless  Themistocles  was  regarded 
eTerywhere  as  by  far  the  wisest  man  of  all  the  Greeks ;  and 
the  whole  country  rang  with  his  fame.  As  the  chiefs  who 
fought  at  Salamis,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  really  entitled 
to  the  prize,  had  withheld  his  honour  from  him,  he  went 
mthoat  delay  to  Lacedsemon,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
be  honoured  there.^  And  the  Lacedsemonians  received  him 
handsomely,  and  paid  him  great  respect.  The  prize  of  valour, 
indeed,  which  was  a  crown  of  olive,  they  gave  to  Eurybiades ; 
bat  Themistocles  was  given  a  crown  of  olive  too,  as  the  prize 
of  wisdom  and  dexterity.  Be  was  likewise  presented  with  the 
most  beautiful  chariot  that  could  be  found  in  Sparta;  and 
after  receiving  abundant  praises,  was,  upon  his  departure, 
escorted  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Tegea,  by  the  three  hundred 
picked  Spartans,  who  are  called  the  Enights.®  Never  was  it 
known,  either  before  or  since,  that  the  Spartans  escorted  a 
man  out  of  their  city. 

125.  On  the  return  of  Themistocles  to  Athens,  Timoddmus 
of  Aphidnffi/  who  was  one  of  his  enemies,  but  otherwise  a  man 


*  nuteroh,  with  his  vsnal  ex&ggera- 
tka,  declaree  the  second  votes  to  haye 
been  given  to  Themistocles  wumim- 
ouly  (Them.  o.  17  j  De  Malign.  Her. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  S71,  D.). 

*It  was  probablj  considered  im- 
possible to  award  a  second  prize  with- 
out a  first,  and  the  first  oonld  not  be 
decided. 

'According  to  Diodonu  (zi.  27), 
1!liemiitoclea  went  to  Sparta  on  invi- 
tation. The  Spartans  were  afraid  that 
in  Us  disappointment  he  might  enter- 
tain projects  dangerous  to  Greece,  and 
wished  to  bring  him  back  to  good 
hamnur.    Among  other  favours  they 


doable  the  amonnt  of  that  whioh 
Polycritus  and  Ameinias  had  received. 
To  his  acceptance  of  this  smn  Dio- 
doms  ascribes  it,  that  he  was  super- 
seded in  his  command  the  next  year 
by  Zanthippns.  PIntaroh  likewise 
speaks  of  Themistocles  as  invited  to 
Sparta  (Them.  o.  17). 

Thncydides  (i.  74)  is  an  important 
witness  to  the  nnnsoal  character  of  the 
honours  whioh  Themistocles  received 
(jAd\tffra  irtfA'tiaoTM  Mpa  ^4vw  rw 
is  ^fias  4\$6mw), 

*  Concerning  the  Spartan  knights, 
vide  supra,  i.  67,  note  *,  and  vii.  20b, 

'  Aphidnae,  or  Aphidna  (Strab.  ix. 


presented  him  with  a  sum  of  money  |  p.  677  s  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.)  was  one 
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of  no  repute,  became  bo  maddened  with  envy  that  he  openly 
railed  against  him,  and,  reproaching  him  with  his  journey  to 
Sparta,  said — **  'Twas  not  his  own  merit  that  had  won  him 
honour  from  the  men  of  Lacedaemon,  but  the  fame  of  Athens, 
his  country."  Then  Themistocles,  seeing  that  Timodemos 
repeated  this  phrase  unceasingly,  replied — 

'*  Thus  stands  the  case,  friend.  I  had  never  got  this  honour 
from  the  Spartans,  had  I  been  a  Belbinite^ — ^nor  thou,  hadst 
thou  been  an  Athenian !  " 

126.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Phamaces,^  a  man  whom  the 
Persians  had  always  held  in  much  esteem,  but  who,  after  the 
affair  of  Platsaa,  rose  still  higher  in  their  opinion,  escorted 
King  Xerxes  as  far  as  the  strait,  with  sixty  thousand  of  the 
chosen  troops  of  Mardonius.  When  the  King  was  safe  in  Asia, 
Artabazus  set  out  upon  his  return;  and  on  arriTing  near 
PallSn^,^  and  finding  that  Mardonius  had  gone  into  winter- 
quarters  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  and  was  in  no  hurry  for 
him  to  join  the  camp,  he  thought  it  his  bounden  duty,  as  the 
PotidsBans  had  just  revolted,  to  occupy  himself  in  reducing 
them  to  slavery.  For  as  soon  as  the  King  had  passed  beyond 
their  territory,  and  the  Persian  fleet  had  made  its  hasty  flight 
from  Salamis,  the  Potidsaans  revolted  from  the  barbarians 


of  the  moBt  anoient  of  the  Attio  demi, 
ita  foimdation  being  ascribed  to 
Cecrops  (Strab.  1.  s.  c).  The  site  is 
unoertain,  but  on  gronnds  of  strong 
probability  it  is  placed  hj  Colonel 
Leake  at  Kotr6n%,  in  the  npper  part  of 
the  valley  formed  by  the  river  of 
Marathon  (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  21). 

B  There  were  two  places  of  the  name 
of  Belbina.  One,  called  also  Belmina 
fPoljb.  II.  liy.  §  3),  or  Belemina 
(Fansan.  iii.  zxL  §  8,  &o.),  was  a  town 
of  LacedsBmon,  on  the  borders  of 
Arcadia.  The  other  was  an  island  at 
the  month  of  the  Saronic  Galf  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  544),  not  far  from  Suninm  (ib. 
ix,  p.  678 ;  of.  Soylax,  Peripl.  p.  45), 
which  seems  to  be  the  modem  island 
of  8t,  QwrgB  (Leake's  Demi,  p.  62). 


The  latter  is  tmdoabtedly  the  place 
intended  in  this  passaged 

Timoddmns  most  bare  been  a  native 
of  Belbina,  who,  on  receiving  tiie  Athe- 
nian citizenship,  waa  enrolled  in  the 
demns  of  Aphidnae.  Hence  the  poiat 
of  the  repartee.  Plato  (Bep.  i.  p-  ^)» 
who  is  followed  by  most  other  writexi 
(Cio.  de  Senect.  o.  8;  Pint.  Them.  & 
IS ;  Apophth.  vol.  iu  p.  185,  B. ;  Oiig- 
adv.  Cels.  i.  29,  &o.),  teUs  the  story  of 
a  Seriphian. 

*  ArtabazQS  had  previoosly  ooa- 
manded  the  Parthians  and  Chons- 
mians  (snpra,  viL  66).  His  prudent 
conduct  at  Platasa  ia  noticed  QoSa^ 
ix.  66). 

>  Snpra,  vii.  128,  note*. 
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openly;  as  likewise  did  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  that 
pemnsola. 

127.  ArtabazuB,  therefore^  laid  siege  to  Potidaea;  and 
hamg  a  suspicion  that  the  Olynthians  were  likely  to  revolt 
diortly,  he  besieged  their  city  also.  Now  Olynthus  was  at  that 
time  held  by  the  Bottiaeans,'  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
parts  about  the  Thermaic  Gulf  by  the  Macedonians.  Artabazus 
took  the  city,  and^  having  so  done,  led  out  all  the  inhabitants 
to  a  marsh  in  the  neighbourhood,'  and  there  slew  them. 
After  this  he  delivered  the  place  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
called  Ghalddeans,  having  first  appointed  Gritobulus  of 
Toron^  to  be  governor.  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  Ghal- 
eideans  got  Olynthus.^ 

128.  When  this  town  had  fallen,  Artabazus  pressed  the 
siege  of  Potidsea  all  the  more  unremittingly ;  and  was  pushing 
his  operations  with  vigour,  when  Timozenus,  captain  of  the 
Scionsans,^  entered  into  a  plot  to  betray  the  town  to  him. 
How  the  matter  was  managed  at  first,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say, 
for  no  account  has  come  down  to  us :  but  at  the  last  this  is 
what  happened.  Whenever  Timozenus  wished  to  send  a  letter 
to  Artabazus,  or  Artabazus  to  send  one  to  Timoxenus,  the 
letter  was  written  on  a  strip  of  paper,  and  rolled  round  the 
Qotched  end  of  an  arrow-shaft ;  the  feathers  were  then  put  on 
over  the  paper,  and  the  arrow  thus  prepared  was  shot  to  some 
place  agreed  upon.    But  after  a  while  the  plot  of  Timoxenus 


'Compare  Thncjd.  ii.  99,  and  see 
•bore,  Tii,  123,  note  *,  p.  101. 

'  The  lagoon  Bolyca,  a  little  to  the 
mt  of  the  citj,  is  probably  intended 
(I^ake's  Northern  Greece,  yoL  iii.  p. 

*  The  site  and  celebrity  of  Olyntbas, 
snd  the  position  of  Tordn^,  have  been 
already  noticed  (vii.  122,  note^,  as 
also  have  the  nnmber  and  importance 
of  the  Chaloidean  settlements  in  these 
psrt6(y.  74,  note).  Excepting  Acan- 
thos,  San^,  Stagiras,  and  Argilus, 
which  were  colonies  from  Andres 
(Thncyd.  iv.  84,  88,  103),  Olynthus, 
which  was  Bottiaoan,  Mend^,   which 


was  Bretrian(ib.  128),  Potidna,  which 
was  a  colonj  from  Gorinth  (ib.  i.  66), 
and  Sci6n6,  which  claimed  to  be 
Achsean  (ib.  iv.  120),  all  the  cities  of 
the  great  peninsula  included  between 
the  Thermaic  and  Strymonio  gulfs 
appear  to  haye  been  of  Chaloidean 
origin  (see  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  § 
81).  Olynthus  seems,  rery  shortly 
after  it  was  giyen  to  the  Chalcfdeans, 
to  haye  come  to  be  regarded  as  their 
chief  city  (Thuo.  L  68 ;  iy.  123).  We 
find  it,  before  its  conquest  by  Philip, 
at  the  head  of  thirty-two  cities  (Dem. 
Philipp.  iii.  p.  117,  §  21). 
*  8upra»  yii.  128,  note',  p.  99. 
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to  betray  PotidsBa  was  discovered  in  this  way.  Artabazus,  on 
one  occasion,  shot  off  his  arrow,  intending  to  send  it  to  the 
accustomed  place,  but,  missing  his  mark,  hit  one  of  the  Foti- 
dseans  in  the  shoulder.  A  crowd  gathered  about  the  wounded 
man,  as  commonly  happens  in  war ;  and  when  the  arrow  was 
pulled  out,  they  noticed  the  paper,  and  straightway  carried  it 
to  the  captains  who  were  present  from  the  various  cities  of  the 
peninsula.^  The  captains  read  the  letter,  and,  finding  who 
the  traitor  was,  nevertheless  resolved,  out  of  regard  for  the 
city  of  Sciond,  that  as  they  did  not  wish  the  Scionseans  to  be 
thenceforth  branded  with  the  name  of  traitors,  they  would  not 
bring  against  him  any  charge  of  treachery.  Such  accordingly 
was  the  mode  in  which  this  plot  was  discovered. 

129.  After  Artabazus  had  continued  the  siege  by  the  space 
of  three  months,  it  happened  that  there  was  an  unusual  ebb 
of  the  tide»  which  lasted  a  long  while.  So  when  the  bar- 
barians saw  that  what  had  been  sea  was  now  no  more  than 
a  swamp,  they  determined  to  push  across  it  into  Pallen6.  And 
now  the  troops  had  already  made  good  two-fifths  of  their 
passage,  and  three-fifths  still  remained  before  they  could 
reach  Fallen^,  when  the  tide  came  in  with  a  very  high  flood, 
higher  than  had  ever  been  seen  before,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  those  parts  declare,  though  high  floods  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  All  who  were  not  able  to  swim  perished  imme- 
diately;^ the  rest  were  slain  by  the  Potidaeans,  who  bore  down 
upon  them  in  their  sailing  vessels.  The  Potidaeans  say  that 
what  caused  this  swell  and  flood,  and  so  brought  about  the 
disaster  of  the  Persians  which  ensued  therefrom,  was  the  pro- 
fanation, by  the  very  men  now  destroyed  in  the  sea,  of  the 
temple  and  image  of  Neptune,  situated  in  their  suburb.  And 
in  this  they  seem  to  me  to  say  well.    Artabazus  afterwards 


•These  were  Apbytis,  Neapolis, 
JRg%  Thorambus,  Scidn^,  Hende,  and 
San^  (vide  supra,  vii.  123). 

'  A    more   successful  passa^;^  was 


thians,  when  excluded  from  Potid«ft« 
by  the  victorious  Athenians  nnder 
Callias.  He  contrived  to  cany  ^ 
men  into  the  town  through  tbe  «•• 


'  £L    more   successrui  passaf;^  was      men  mco  Lue  town  torougo  iae>  ec»* 
made  bj  AristeuB  and  a  body  of  Corin-  |  with  only  a  slight  loss  (Thucjd.  i.  <3) 
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led  away  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  joined  Mardonius 
in  Thessaly.  Thus  fared  it  with  the  Persians  who  escorted 
the  King  to  the  strait. 

180.  As  for  that  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  which  had  snr- 

riyed  the  hattle,  when  it  had  made  good  its  escape  from 

Salamis  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  conveyed  the  King  with  his 

army  across  the  strait  from  the  Chersonese  to  Abydos,  it 

passed  the  winter  at  Gym6.^    On  the  first  approach  of  spring 

there  was  an  early  muster  of  the  ships  at  Samos,  where  some 

of  them  indeed  had  remained  throughout  the  winter.    Most  of 

the  men-at-arms  who  served  on  board  were  Persians,  or  else 

Medes;   and  the  command  of  the  fleet  had  been  taken  by 

Mardontes,  the  son  of  BagSBUs,  and  Artayntes,  the  son  of 

Artachffius;^  while  there  was  likewise  a  third  commander, 

Ithamitres,  the  nephew  of  Artayntes,^^  whom  his  uncle  had 

advanced  to  the  post.    Further  west  than  Samos,  however, 

they  did  not  venture  to  proceed ;  for  they  remembered  what 

a  defeat  they  had  suffered,  and  there  was  no  one  to  compel 

them  to  approach  any  nearer  to  Greece.      They  therefore 

remained  at  Samos,  and  kept  watch  over  Ionia,  to  hinder  it 

from  breaking  into  revolt.    The  whole  number  of  their  ships, 

including  those  furnished  by  the  lonians,  was  three  hundred. 

It  did  not  enter  into  their  thoughts  that  the  Greeks  would 

proceed  against  Ionia ;  on  the  contrary,  they  supposed  that 

the  defence  of  their  own  country  would  content  them,  more 

especially  as  they  had  not  pursued  thci  Persian  fleet  when  it 

fled  from  Salamis,  but  had  so  readily  given  up  the  chase. 

They  despaired,  however,  altogether  of  gaining  any  success  by 

sea  themselves,  though  by  land  they  thought  that  Mardonius 

was  quite  sure  of  victory.     So  they  remained  at  Samos,  and 


■  Snpra,  i.  149. 

*  Artayntes  was  probably  the  son  of 
the  Persian  noble  who  haid  been  one 
of  the  soperintendents  at  Mount  AthoB 
(Til.  22),  and  had  died  there  (ib.  117). 
Another  of  Ms  sons,  Otaspes,  com- 
manded the  Assyrian  contingent  in  the 


army  of  Xerxes  (ib.  68).  Hardontes, 
the  son  of  Bagsdns,  was  mentioned 
(ib.  80)  as  commanding  the  troops 
famished  by  the  islands  in  the  Per- 
sian Golf. 

w  Infra,  ix.  103. 


^^ 
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took  oounsel  together^  if  by  any  means  they  might  harass  the 
enemy,  at  the  same  time  that  they  waited  eagerly  to  hear  how 
matters  would  proceed  with  Mardonios. 

181.  The  approach  of  spring,  and  the  knowledge  that 
Mardonius  was  in  Thessaly,  roused  the  Greeks  from  inaction. 
Their  land  force  indeed  was  not  yet  come  together ;  but  the 
fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  ships,  proceeded  to 
Egina,  under  the  command  of  Leotychides."  This  Leoty- 
chides,  who  was  both  general  and  admiral,  was  the  son  of 
Menares,  the  son  of  Agesilaiis,^  the  son  of  Hippocratides,  the 


**  Supra,  Ti.  71.  By  oomparing  the 
genealogy  here  giyen  with  the  list  of 
Spartan  kings  of  the  lower  honse  in 
I^raaanias  (iii.  and  it.)i  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
the  line  of  Leotjchides  departed  from 
th&t  of  Demaratas,  after  'Dieopompiis, 
the  eighth  king.    The  names  between 

Paubakias 

(in.  vU.). 

Procles 

SollB 

Earypon 

Prytanis 

Ennomiia 

pDlydectes 

CbarlUot 

Nicaader 

Theopompus  Theopompmi 

SoilB  seems  to  be  wrongly  omitted 
from  the  list  of  Herodotus,  and  Eono- 
muB  appears  to  be  an  interpolation  in 
aU  the  lists.  Eunomns  is  a  fictitions 
name,  standing  for  Lycnrgns,  whose 
legislation  was  called  €vpofda  (Plat. 
Lycurg.  o.  5).  Now  Lyourgua  was 
not  king  at  all,  or  in  the  direct  line  of 
snccession.  He  was  son  of  Prytanis, 
brother  of  Polydectes,  and  nncle  to 
Gharillns  or  Charilaus  (Eph.  Fr.  64). 
The  tme  genealogical  descent  from 
Earypon  was  probably  the  following 
(See  note*  on  Book  i.  ch.  65;  and 
compare  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  144^ 
and  App.  oh.  C    For  the  genealogy 


HXBODOTDB. 


FAxdei 


Eaiyphon 

Prytanis 

Polydectos 

EoDomiis 

Gharillat 

meander 


Leotychides  and  Theopompos  are 
known  only  from  Herodotos.  With 
regard  to  the  earlier  kings  th^e  is  » 
good  deal  of  diversity  among  the  best 
aathorities,  as  the  following  lists  will 
show: — 


EnsEBins 
(Chron.  I.  p.  16f>. 

ProdM 


Prytanis 

„  I 
Eunomins 


Procles 
So  as 
Eurypon 
Piytanls 


Cbaricles  CharllAfla. 

I  ! 

Nicander  Nicaader 

Theopompns  Theopompoi 

between  Procles  and  HerculMy  vi^ 
saprai  vii.  204  : — 

I^rypon 


f 


Prytanis 


Polydectes.       Ijcurgoi  ( 

Gharila.{ls 

Nicander 

Tbeopompos 

*  Herodotus  gives  Agis  as  ths  name 
of  the  father  of  Menares,  in  Book  ril 
oh.  65. 
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son  of  Leotychides,  the  son  of  Anaxilaus,  the  son  of  Archida- 
mos,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides,  the  son  of  Theopompus,  the 
son  of  Nicander,  the  son  of  Gharillus,  the  son  of  Eunomus, 
the  son  of  Polydectes,  the  son  of  Prytanis,  the  son  of  Eury- 
phon,  the  son  of  Procles,  the  son  of  Aristodemas,  the  son  of 
Aiistomachus,  the  son  of  GleodaBus,  the  son  of  Hyllus,  the  son 
of  Hercules.     He  belonged  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  royal 
house.'    All  his  ancestors,  except  the  two  next  in  the  above 
list  to  himself,  had  been  kings  of  Sparta.^    The  Athenian 
Teasels  were  commanded  by  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Ariphron.* 
132.  When  the  whole  fleet  was  collected  together  at  Egina» 
ambassadors  from  Ionia  arrived  at  the  Greek  station ;  they  had 
but  just  come  from  paying  a  visit  to  Sparta,  where  they  had 
been  intreating  the  Lacedaemonians  to  undertake  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  native  land.    One  of  these  ambassadors  was 
Herodotus,  the  son  of  Basileides.*^    Originally  they  were  seven 
in  number;  and  the  whole  seven  had  conspired  to  slay  Strattis, 
the  tyrant  of  Chios ;  •  one,  however,  of  those  engaged  in  the 
plot  betrayed  the  enterprise ;  and  the  conspiracy  being  in  this 
way  discovered,  Herodotus,  and  the  remaining  five,  quitted 
Chios,  and  went  straight  to  Sparta,  whence  they  had  now  pro- 
ceeded to  Egina,  their  object  being  to  beseech  the  Greeks  that 
they  would  pass  over  to  Ionia.    It  was  not  however  without 


'  Snpm,  Ti.  52. 

'  It  seems  almost  necessary  to  read, 
as  h&sbeen  proposed  (Palmer,  Ezercit. 


"  seyen  "  for 


p.  39 ;  Larcher,  ad  loo.), 
"two "  (f  for  fi)  here.  The  Une  of 
longa  from  Theopompos  is  giyen  by 
P&QBanias  aa  follows  : — Theopompns, 
ZenzidamTU,  Anaxidamns,  Archida- 
miiB,  Agesicles,  Ariston,  Demaratns, 
Leotjchides,  &c.  Of  these  the  last 
four  are  confirmed  by  Herodotns  (i. 
65,  67,  T.  75,  vi.  71)»  so  that  there  is 
lu)  reason  to  think,  as  B&hr  suggests, 
that  he  and  Herodotus  drew  from  dif . 
ferent  sonrcea.  The  two  blanches  of 
the  lower  royal  hoose  parted  at  Theo- 
pompns,  the  eighth  ancestor  of  Leoty- 
chides,  and  the  seventh  of  Demaratns 
(cl  Clinton,  ii.  p.  260). 


*  Supra,  vi.  131.  That  Xanthippns 
had  succeeded  Themistooles  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  does  not  imply 
that  the  latter  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Strategos.  There  is  no  reason  to 
snppose,  as  Diodoros  does  (xi.  27)  > 
that  Themistooles  was  in  any  disgrace 
(Pint.  Them.  c.  17).  The  feeling  pro- 
bably  was  that  he  conld  not  be  spared 
on  distant  service.  He  therefore  re. 
mained  at  Athens  to  give  his  country- 
men the  benefit  of  his  counsels. 

'  It  is  conjectured,  with  some  reason 
(Dahlmann,  Life  of  Herodotus,  p.  5, 
£.  T.),  that  this  Herodotus  was  a  rela- 
tion of  the  historian. 

^  Strattis  was  mentioned  aa  accom- 
panying Darius  to  the  Danube  (supia, 
iv.  138). 
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difficulty  thai  they  were  induced  to  advance  even  so  far  as 
Delos.  All  beyond  that  seemed  to  the  Greeks  full  of  danger; 
the  places  were  quite  unknown  to  them»  and  to  their  fancy 
swarmed  with  Persian  troops;  as  for  Samos,  it  appeared  to 
them  as  far  off  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  J  Thus  it  came  to 
pass,  that  at  the  very  same  time  the  barbarians  were  hindered 
by  their  fears  from  venturing  any  further  west  than  Samos, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Ghians  failed  to  induce  the  Greeks  to 
advance  any  further  east  than  Delos.  Terror  guarded  the 
mid  region. 

188.  The  Greek  fleet  was  now  on  its  way  to  Delos ;  but 
Mardonius  still  abode  in  his  winter-quarters  in  Thessaly. 
When  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  he  despatched  a  man 
named  Mys,  an  Europian  by  birth,^  to  go  and  consult  the 
different  oracles^  giving  him  orders  to  put  questions  every- 
where to  all  the  oracles  whereof  he  found  it  possible  to  make 
trial.  What  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  know,  when  he  gave 
Mys  these  orders,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  for  no  account  has 
reached  me  of  the  matter ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  suppose 
that  he  sent  to  inquire  concerning  the  business  which  he  had 
in  hand,  and  not  for  any  other  purpose. 


^  ThiB  18  perliaps  the  grossest  in- 
fltftnoe  in  HerodotoB  of  rhetorical  ex- 
aggeration. The  passage  from  Europe 
to  Asia^  through  the  islands,  mnst 
have  been  thoroughly  familiar  to  the 
Greeks  of  this  period.  Even  the  Spar- 
tans were  accastomed  to  make  it 
(Herod,  i  10,  152,  iii.  47,  64).  The 
fact  that  for  fifteen  years,  since  the 
termination  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  the 
western  waters  of  the  Egean  had  been 
little  visited,  could  not  prodace  the 
state  of  ignorance  which  Herodotas 
describes.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Grote 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  ▼.  p.  198),  that 
the  fear  which  kept  the  Greeks  at 
Delos  was  not  a  dread  of  the  distance, 
bnt  "fear  of  an  enemy's  conntry, 
where  they  could  not  csJculate  the 
risk  beforehand ; "  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  words 
of  Herodotus   mean   no   more.      He  j 


clearly  intends  to  assert  that  gsogn- 
phical  ignorance  was  (at  least  in  part) 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  (On  ih» 
proneness  of  Herodotus  to  ihetoricsl 
exaggeration,  see  the  Xntrodoctocy 
Essay,  voL  i.  pp.  97,  98.) 

B  There  were  two  cities  of  the  naaM 
of  Eurdpus  in  Macedonia  (Ptolem.  iii- 
13 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  10),  and  a  third  in 
Garia  (Steph.  Byz. ;  Etymolog.  Hag.). 
From  Stephen  it  appears  (&.▼.  E^^ 
and  Zvponris)  that  the  Carian  Bnrftpufl 
was  the  city  more  commonly  knows 
as  Eur6mus,  which  lay  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  coast  (Stiab.  xiv. 
p.  942),  probably  not  far  from  Mrlaat 
(Liv.  xlv.  25).  Colonel  Leak©  thinks 
the  ruins  near  lakU  (figured  in  Fd> 
lows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  261)  to  be  those 
of  this  town  (Leake's  Asia  Hinor,  p. 
224).  It  is  clear  from  ch.  185  ad  fin. 
that  Herodotus  intends  the  Carian  dty. 


Cjup.  132-lSi. 
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184.  Mys,  it  is  certain,  went  to  Lebadeia,^  and,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money,  induced  one  of  the  inhabitants  to  go 
down  to  Trophonins ;  *  he  likewise  visited  Ab»  of  the  Pho- 
cians,*  and  there  consulted  the  god;  whUe  at  Thebes,  to  which 
place  he  went  first  of  all,  he  not  only  got  access  to  Apollo 
Ismeniua  •  (of  whom  inquiry  is  made  by  means  of  victims, 
according  to  the  custom  practised  also  at  Olympia*),  but 
liieyise  prevailed  on  a  man,  who  was  not  a  Theban  but  a 
foreigner,  to  pass  the  night  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraiis.* 
No  Theban  can  lawfully  consult  this  oracle,  for  the  following 
reason:  Amphiaraiis  by  an  oracle  gave  the  Thebans  their 
dioice,  to  have  him  for  their  prophet  or  for  their  helper  in 


'  I«badeia  retaxna  its  name  almost 
«>cbaaged  in  the  modern  Livadhia, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of 
Northeni  Greece.  There  are  a  nom- 
ber  of  inscriptions  on  the  spot  con- 
**"»ing  the  ancient  name,  bnt  very 
few  remains  of  Hellenic  buildings 
(Leake's  Northern  Greece.  voL  ii.  pp. 
120.132).  *  ^^ 

^  The  cave  of  TrophAnins  was  situ- 
ated at  a  little  distance  from  the  city 
(rvma.  ix.  xxxix.  §  2),  probably  on 
^  hill  to  the  south  (Leake,  p.  126). 
«03aniM  has  described  at  length 
tbe  Tery  complex  operation  of  the 
descent,  drawing  from  his  own  expo- 
pence  (L  s.  c.  §§  4,  5).  His  account 
IS  confirmed  in  all  important  particu- 
m  by  Philostratus  (Vit.  Apoll.  lyau. 
JjH.  19).  According  to  Cicero  (Tuso. 
D.  i.  47),  Troph6niuB  and  Agamedes 
were  the  original  builders  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

» Supra,  i.  46,  note^  and  viii.  83, 
note*. 

•This  temple,  which  has  been  id- 
feady  mentioned  more  than  once  (see 
1. 52,  and  y.  69),  stood  on  a  hiU  inside 
the  walls,  to  the  right  of  the  gate 
(»Ued  ElectrsB,  by  which  you  entered 
Ihebes  from  the  south  (Pausan.  ix. 
X.  §  2,  connected  with  yiii.  end). 
Beneath  this  hill  to  the  eastward,  and 
in  part  from  it,  flowed  the  Ism^nus, 
from  which  the  Apollo   here  wor. 


■hipped  receiyed  his  name.  "So  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  building  haye  yet 
been  found  (Leake's  N.  Greece,  yol. 
ii.p.  222). 

^Compare  Find.  OL  yiii  2-5.  Ob- 
Xvfiirta  . . .  lya  fidyrits  &y9ptSj  i/aripou 
rtKfuupSfjLeyoit  irapmrtipwyrtu  Ai6s.  And 
note  the  existence  at  Olympia  to  the 
time  of  Pausanias  of  an  altar  to  Jupi. 
ter  McBTogetas  (Pausan.  y.  xy.  §  4). 
Allusions  to  the  custom  as  preyuling 
at  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismeniua  will 
be  found,  Soph.  CEd.  T.  21  (^  'ItrfAJiyov 
re  luan^ia  inroSw),  and  Philoch.  IV. 
197. 

'That  this  temple  was  not  at 
Thebes,  but  near  Oropus,  has  been 
already  proyed  (supra,  i.  46,  note  ^, 
Some  remains  of  the  ancient  building 
are  thought  to  have  been  discoyered 
at  Mavro-DMlissi,  between  Markdpulo 
and  ICalamo  (Leake,  yol.  ii.  p.  441). 

Prophetic  dreams  were  supposed  to 
yisit  those  who  slept  in  this  temple 
on  the  fleece  of  a  ram  which  they  had 
fii'st  offered  to  the  god  (Pausan.  i. 
xxxiy.  ad  fin.).  Plutarch  professes  to 
recount  the  dream  which  yisited  the 
man  employed  on  this  occasion.  He 
thought  that  he  was  entering  the 
temple  when  the  priest  tried  to  stop 
him,  pushed  hun  towards  the  door, 
and  finally,  when  he  would  not  retire, 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  stone 
(Yit.  Aristid.  0. 19). 
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war ;  he  bade  them  elect  between  the  two,  and  forego  either 
one  or  the  other ;  so  they  chose  rather  to  have  him  for  their 
helper.  On  this  account  it  is  nnlawfol  for  a  Theban  to  deep 
in  his  temple. 

185.  One  thing  which  the  Thebans  declare  to  have  happened 
at  this  time  is  to  me  very  surprising.  Mys,  the  Europian, 
they  say,  after  he  had  gone  about  to  all  the  oracles,  came  at 
last  to  the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  Ptdiis.®  The  place  itself 
bears  the  name  of  Ftoiim ;  it  is  in  the  country  of  the  Thebans, 
and  is  situate  on  the  mountain  side  overlooking  Lake  Ck)pais, 
only  a  very  little  way  from  the  town  called  Acrsephia.  Here 
Mys  arrived,  and  entered  the  temple,  followed  by  three  Theban 
citizens — ^picked  men  whom  the  state  had  appointed  to  take 
down  whatever  answer  the  god  might  give.  No  sooner  was 
he  entered  than  the  prophet  delivered  him  an  oracle,  but  in 
a  foreign  tongue;  so  that  his  Theban  attendants  were  as- 
tonished, hearing  a  strange  language  when  they  expected 
Greek,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Mys,  however,  the 
Europian,  snatched  from  their  hands  the  tablet  which  they 
had  brought  with  them,  and  wrote  down  what  the  prophet 
uttered.  The  reply,  he  told  them,  was  in  the  Carian  dialect. 
After  this,  Mys  departed  and  returned  to  Thessaly. 

186.  Mardonius,  when  he  had  read  the  answers  given  by 
the  oracles,  sent  next  an  envoy  to  Athens.  This  was  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Amyntas,  a  Macedonian,  of  whom  be  made 
choice  for  two  reasons.  Alexander  was  connected  with  the 
Persians  by  family  ties ;  for  Gygaea,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
AmyntaSi  and  sister  to  Alexander  himself,  was  married  to 


*  The  temple  of  ApoHo  PtAuB  stood 
on  the  flanks  of  the  monntain  (Mount 
Pt6uni),  from  which  probably  it  de- 
rived its  name.  Monnt  Pt6um  was 
the  ridge  between  the  eastern  part  of 
Lake  Copats  and  the  sea  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
699  ;  Fansan.  ix.  zxiii.  §§  3,  4).  It 
had  three  heights  (jpiKdpTivoVf  Pind. 
ap.  Strab.  1.  s.  c.)*  which  seem  to  be 
Honnts  Paled,  Strutzina,  and  Skro- 
poMfi,    The  temple  of  Apollo   was 


probably  on  Monnt  Paled,  where  tbe 
monastery  of  Paled  formerly  stood 
(Leake,  voL  ii.  p.  279).  The  town  of 
Aci'sephia,  or  Acrsephnia  (Theopomp. 
Pr.  241 }  Pansan.  1,  s.  c),  oocnpied  * 
craggy  eminence  lower  down,  and 
nearer  Copals.  It  is  identified^  br 
means  of  inscriptions,  with  the  exten- 
sive mins  near  KardMtea  (Cell,  p- 
143  s  Leake,  ii.  p.  302). 


C&ir.  ia4-137.      ALEXANDEB  SENT  AS  ENVOY  TO  ATHENa 
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Buhares,'  a  Persian,  and  by  him  had  a  son,  to  wit,  Amyntas 
of  Asia, ;  who  was  named  after  his  mother's  father,  and 
enjoyed  the  revenues  of  Alabanda,  a  large  city  of  Phrygia,® 
which  had  been  assigned  him  by  the  King.  Alexander  was 
likewise  (and  of  this  too  Mardonins  was  well  aware),  both 
by  services  which  he  had  rendered,  and  by  formal  compact 
of  friendship,'  connected  with  Athens.  Mardonius  therefore 
thought  that,  by  sending  him,  he  would  be  most  likely  to  gain 
oyer  the  Athenians  to  the  Persian  side.  He  had  heard  that 
they  were  a  niunerous  and  a  warlike  people,  and  he  knew  that 
the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  Persians  by  sea  were 
mainly  their  work;  he  therefore  expected  that,  if  he  could 
fonn  alliance  with  them,  he  would  easily  get  the  mastery  of 
the  sea  (as  indeed  he  would  have  done,  beyond  a  doubt), 
while  by  land  he  believed  that  he  was  already  greatly  supe- 
rior ;  and  so  he  thought  by  this  alliance  to  make  sure  of  over- 
coming the  Greeks.  Perhaps  too  the  oracles  leant  this  way, 
and  counselled  him  to  make  Athens  his  friend :  ^®  so  that  it 
may  have  been  in  obedience  to  them  that  he  sent  the  embassy. 
137.  This  Alexander  was  descended  in  the  seventh  degree 
from  Perdiccas,  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  the  Mace- 
donians in  the  way  which  I  will  now  relate.*    Three  brothers. 


'  Supra,  ▼.  21. 

'  Alabanda  is  said  abore  (vii.  195)  to 
tare  belonged  to  Caria.  The  limits 
of  the  two  coantries  were  never  very 
Btrictly  defined.  For  the  site,  see 
note  <  on  the  abore  passage. 

*  The  oompaot  here  spoken  of  is 
that  of  wpoltyia,  the  nature  of  which 
has  been  already  explained  (vide 
rapra,  vi.  57,  note  •). 

'^  It  is  likel  J  enough  that  the  The- 
!>&&  and  Phocian  oracles  to  which  Mys 
obtained  access,  would  hare  recom- 
mended this  course — certainly  the 
JDost  jndicious  that  could  have  been 
pursued.  Having  medized  so  deter- 
minedly, these  two  nations  were  now 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Persians.  The  religious  machinery 
brought  into  play  by  the  Persian 
l^vty  ia  the   Greek  nation  appean 


again  (infra,  oh.  141). 

^  This  narrative  had  been  promised 
(supra,  V.  22).  It  possesses  little  his- 
torical interest,  since  it  does  not  afi^ct 
the  nation;  and  the  Argive  descent 
even  of  the  Macedonian  kings  is  open 
to  question  (see  note  ^^  ad  loo.  s.  oit.). 
There  were  two  incompatible  tradi- 
tions on  the  subject :  one,  that  fol- 
lowed by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
(ii.  99,  100),  made  Perdiccas  fly  from 
Argos  and  found  the  kingdom;  the 
other,  which  seems  to  have  been  cur. 
rent  at  least  as  early  as  Theopompua 
(Fr.  30),  and  whioh  is  given  in  Euse- 
bius  (Chron.  Can.  i.  oh.  37),  Syncellua 
(pp.  262,  263),  and  other  writers,  re- 
lated that  the  gpreat-grandfather  of 
Perdiccas,  Caranus,  led  an  expedition 
from  the  Peloponnese  into  Macedonia, 
and  there  established  himself.    Ac- 
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descendants  of  TSmenns,  fled  from  Argos  to  the  niyrians; 
their  names  were  Gauanes,  Aeropns,  and  Perdiccas.  From 
Blyria  they  went  across  to  Upper  Macedonia,  where  they  came 
to  a  certain  town  called  Lebasa.*  There  they  hired  themselTes 
out  to  serve  the  king  in  different  employs;  one  tended  the 
horses ;  another  looked  after  the  cows ;  while  Perdiccas,  who 
was  the  youngest,  took  charge  of  the  smaller  cattle.  In  those 
early  times  poverty  was  not  confined  to  the  people:  kings 
themselves  were  poor,  and  so  here  it  was  the  king's  wife  who 
cooked  the  victuals.'  Now,  whenever  she  baked  the  bread, 
she  always  observed  that  the  loaf  of  the  labouring  boy  Per- 
diccas swelled  to  double  its  natural  size.  So  the  queen,  find- 
ing this  never  fail,  spoke  of  it  to  her  husband.  Directly  that 
it  came  to  his  ears,  the  thought  struck  him  that  it  was  a 
miracle,  and  boded  something  of  no  small  moment.  He  there- 
fore sent  for  the  three  labourers,  and  told  them  to  begone  out 
of  his  dominions.  They  answered, ''  they  had  a  right  to  their 
wages ;  if  he  would  pay  them  what  was  due,  they  were  quite 
willing  to  go."  Now  it  happened  that  the  sun  was  shining 
down  the  chimney  into  the  room  where  they  were ;  and  the 
king,  hearing  them  talk  of  wages,  lost  his  vrits,  and  said, 
"  There  are  the  wages  which  you  deserve  ;  take  that — ^I  give 
it  you !  '*  and  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  simshine.  The  two 
elder  brothers,  Gauanes  and  Aeropus,  stood  aghast  at  the 
reply,  and  did  nothing ;  but  the  boy,  who  had  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  made  a  mark  with  it  round  the  sunshine  on  the  floor 
of  the  room,  and  said,  "  0  King !  we  accept  your  payment." 
Then  he  received  the  light  of  the  sun  three  times  into  his 
bosom,  and  so  went  away ;  and  his  brothers  went  with  him. 

188.  When  they  were  gone,  one  of  those  who  sat  by  told  the 
king  what  the  youngest  of  the  three  had  done,  and  hinted  that 
he  must  have  had  some  meaning  in  accepting  the  wages  given. 


cording  to  tbia  Yersion  there  were 
three  Temenid  kings  before  Perdiccas 
— Caranns,  Csonnfl,  and  Tyrimmas  or 
Thurinuuu 


^  No  city  of  tbiB  name  if  meatiooed 
by  any  other  writer. 
*  Compare  Horn.  Od.  tI  57;  Ac. 
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Then  the  king,  when  he  heard  what  had  happened,  was  angry, 
and  sent  horsemen  after  the  youths  to  slay  them.  Now  there 
is  a  riyer  in  Macedonia  to  which  the  descendants  of  these 
Argives  offer  sacrifice  as  their  saviour.  This  stream  swelled  so 
much,  as  soon  as  the  sons  of  TSmenus  were  safe  across,  that 
the  horsemen  found  it  impossible  to  follow.  So  the  brothers 
escaped  into  another  part  of  Macedonia,  and  took  up  their 
abode  near  the  place  called  **  the  Gardens  of  Midas,  son  of 
Gordias."  *  In  these  gardens  there  are  roses  which  grow  of 
themselves,  so  sweet  that  no  others  can  come  near  them,  and 
with  blossoms  .that  have  as  many  as  sixty  petals  apiece.  It 
^3  here,  according  to  the  Macedonians,  that  Silenus  was 
loade  a  prisoner.^  Above  the  garden  stands  a  mountain 
called  Bermius,  which  is  so  cold  that  none  can  reach  the  top. 
Here  the  brothers  made  their  abode ;  *  and  from  this  place  by 
degrees  they  conquered  all  Macedonia. 


^Tbis  name  is  connected  with  the 
tndition  which  derived  the  Phrygians 
^  Afiia  firom  the  Bryges  whom  the 
MicedoniaDa  drove  out  (supra,  vii.  73, 
Mte^.  The  tnust  known  under  the 
^^^nifi  lay  probably  near  Berrhoaa 
(Leake's  N.  Greece,  toL  iii.  p.  447). 

'The  tale  went  that  Midas,  one  day 
wlien  he  was  hunting,  canght  Silenns, 
^  forced  him  to  answer  a  number  of 
<I^tionfl.  These,  as  is  natural,  are 
'arioudy  reported  (see  Theopomp. 
^-  76;  Aristot.  ap.  Plut.  vol.  ii.  p. 
115.  D,  B. ;  Cic.  Tuso.  i  48,  &o.). 

*  Mount  Bermius  is  undoubtedly 
the  range  which  shuts  in  the  Mace- 
ucnian  maritime  plain  upon  the  west, 
extending  from  the  Lydias  (Karasmdk) 
to  the  Haliacmon  (Vistritza)  (of. 
Stab.  viL  p.  480;  and  Ptolem.  Geo- 
graphy iii«  13).  Colonel  Leake  ob- 
Krres  of  the  district  between  the 
vpper  part  of  this  ridge  and  the 
ffiMihes  which  occupy  a  gretA  portion 
of  the  plain,  that  it  is  "  a  beautiful 
region,  protected  on  all  sides  by 
mountains  or  marshes,  at  a  secure  but 
not  inconvenient  distance  from  the 
•es;  gifted  with  three  mag^nificent 
poBtioDs  for  oities  or  fortresses  in 


V4rria  (Berrhoea),  Nidusta,  and  fod- 
hend;  blessed  vrith  every  variety  of 
elevation  and  aspect,  A  mountain, 
wood,  fertile  plain,  running  water, 
and  lake,"  and  therefore  "  admirably 
adapted  to  be  the  nursery  of  the  giant 
monarchy  of  Macedonia,  where  its 
wealth  and  power  might  thrive  and 
increase^  until  tbe  time  came  for  the 
augmentation  of  its  territory  on  every 
side  '*  (N.  Greece,  iii.  p.  446). 

It  seems  true  to  say  that  this  was 
the  earliest  seat  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  of  the  (so-called)  Temenidse. 
Heiodotus  properly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  *< upper  Macedonia"  bor- 
dering upon  Illyri%  to  which  the 
fugitives  first  came,  and  the  "  lower 
Macedonia"  about  Mount  Bermius. 
The  former  was  the  country  of  the 
Lyoestian  and  Eleimiot  Macedonians, 
which  lay  west  of  the  Temenid  king- 
dom, and  was  not  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion by  the  Temenid  kings  till  later  than 
the  time  of  Perdiccas,  &e  son  of  Alex- 
ander (Thua  ii.  99,  iv.  83,  Ac).  The 
latter  was  the  tract  described  above  : 
its  chief  towns  were  iEgsd  or  Edessa. 
and  Pella — the  one  (Edessa)  situated 
«t  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the 
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189.  From  the  Perdiccas  of  whom  we  have  here  spoken, 
Alexander  was  descended  in  the  following  way: — ^Alexander 
was  the  son  of  Amyntas,  Amyntas  of  Alcetas ;  the  father  of 
Alcetas  was  Aeropus ;  of  Aeropns,  Philip ;  of  PhiHp,  Aigseus ; 
of  ArgsBus,  Perdiccas,  the  first  sovereign.^  Such  was  the 
descent  of  Alexander. 

140.  (§  1.)  When  Alexander  reached  Athens  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  Mardonias,  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

''0  men  of  Athens,  these  be  the  words  of  Mardonins. 


Lydiaa  opens  ont  upon  tlie  plain,  the 
position    of    the     modem    Vodhend 
(Leake,  iii.  p.  272),  a  most  magnifi- 
cent site  (Lear's  Jonmal  of  a  Tour  in 
Albania,  &o.,  p.  88)  ;  the  other  lying 
in  the  plain  itself,  on  the  borders  of 
the  great  Lydias  lake,  near  the  spot 
now  oocapied  by  Jannitza  (Lear,  p.  30; 
Leake,  iii.  p.  270).    Edessa  has  better 
claims  than  even  Beirhoea  to  be  con- 
sidered the  original  seat  of  empire, 
since  there  was  the  burial-place  of  the 
kings,  even  in  later  times,  after  Pella 
became  the  capital  (Diod.  Sic.  ziz. 
52,  zxii.  p.  807;  Fansan.  I.  yi.  §  8; 
Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  10,  Ac.).    From  the 
tract    in   question,    which   extended 
north  to  Mount  Paik,  and  east  perhaps 
to   the    Alius,    but  which   nowhere 
reached  the  sea,  being  separated  from 
it  by  BottisBa  and  Pieria,  the  Temenid 
king^  proceeded  on   that   career  of 
conquest,  the  earlier  steps  of  which 
are  related  by  Thucydides  (ii.  99). 
They  first  attacked  and  reduced  Fieria 
and  BottisBa,  expelling  the  inhabit, 
ants,  who  fled  eastwutl  (supra,  vii« 
112,  note  ^  and  123,  note  \  p.  101). 
Next  they  made  war  on  the  western 
Fteonians,  and  took  from  them  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Axius.    Beyond 
this  river  lay  Mygdonia,  the  greater 
part  of  which  they  proceeded  to  con- 
quer.   After   this    their  arms   were 
turned  against  the  Eordians,  a  Feeo- 
nian  tribe   (supra,  vii.  185,  note  ^ 
occupying  the   upper  valley  of  the 
Lydias,  between  Mount  Bermius  and 
the  pa^Iel  range  to  the  west,  the 
district  now  known  as  Sarighiol,  The 
oonqoest  of  Almdpia,  which  seems  to 


be  the  country  north  of  Mount  Pail 
(Leake,  iii.  p.  445),  followed.  AatHe- 
mus,  a  town  and  district  between 
Mygdonia  and  Chalcidio^  (sopni  ▼• 
94),  was  apparently  reduced  next 
All  these  conquests  preceded  the  Per- 
sian invasion  (see  Muller,  Doris&B,  i 
App.  I.  §  16.18). 

Between  the  Persian  sndF^lopoD' 
nesian  wars,  Grestonsea,  Bisaltia,  and 
portions  of  Upper  Macodonis  were 
reduced.  Indeed  a  sort  of  hegemonj 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  ee. 
tablished  by  the  Temenid  kings  orer 
the  entire  Macedonian  nation,  thongh 
the  different  tribes  retained  their 
monarchs,  and  when  pressed,  ss  in  tl» 
case  of  Arrhibaens  (Thuc.  ir.),  de- 
fended their  qucui-independence  in 
arms.  The  further  growth  of  Mace. 
donia  was  after  this  checked  hj  in- 
ternal troubles  until  the  tizne  of 
Fhilip,  son  of  Amyntas. 

^  This  was  the  accepted  ge&eailogT. 
It  is  found  complete  in  Eowbioi 
(Chron.  Can.  i.  oh.  xxxvii.)  ;  with  one 
(accidental?)  omission  in  Syncelloft 
(p.  262).  These  writers  pretend  to 
give  the  exact  number  of  yean  which 
each  king  reigned.  The  result  of  their 
calculations  is  to  place  the  soceflsko 
of  Perdiccas  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighth  century  B.c.  (about  B.C.  780). 
No  dependence,  however,  can  be  placed 
on  this  date,  nor  can  real  Maoedoniaa 
history  be  considered  to  oommenoe 
any  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Amjnttf. 
Even  then  the  chronology  is  very  un- 
certain (see  GUnton'a  F.  H.  vol  u* 
App.  oh.  4). 
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'The  King  has  sent  a  message  to  me,  saying,  ''All  the  trespasses 
which  the  Athenians  have  committed  against  me  I  freely  forgive. 
Now  then,  Mardonius,  thus  shalt  thou  act  towards  them. 
Restore  to  them  their  territory ;  and  let  them  choose  for  them- 
selves whatever  land  they  like  hesides,  and  let  them  dwell 
therein  as  a  free  people.  Build  up  likewise  aU  their  temples 
which  I  humed,  if  on  these  terms  they  will  consent  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  me."  Such  are  the  orders  which  I  have  re- 
ceived, and  which  I  must  needs  obey,  unless  there  be  a  hindrance 
on  your  part.  And  now  I  say  unto  you, — ^why  are  ye  so  mad  as 
to  levy  war  against  the  King,  whom  ye  cannot  possibly  over- 
come, or  even  resist  for  ever  ?  Ye  have  seen  the  multitude 
and  the  bravery  of  the  host  of  Xerxes ;  ye  know  also  how  large 
a  power  remains  with  me  in  your  land ;  suppose  then  ye  should 
get  the  better  of  us,  and  defeat  this  army — ^a  thing  whereof  ye 
will  not,  if  ye  be  wise,  entertain  the  least  hope — ^what  follows 
even  then  but  a  contest  with  a  still  greater  force  ?  Do  not, 
because  you  would  fain  match  yourselves  with  the  King,  con- 
sent to  lose  your  country  and  live  in  constant  danger  of  your 
lives.  Bather  agree  to  make  peace;  which  ye  can  now  do 
without  any  tarnish  to  your  honour,  since  the  King  invites 
yon  to  it.  Continue  free,  and  make  an  alliance  with  us,  with- 
out fraud  or  deceit.' 

(§  2.)  '*  These  are  the  words,  0  Athenians !  which  Mardo- 
nias  has  bid  me  speak  to  you.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  good  will  I  bear  your  nation,  since  ye  have  not 
now  for  the  first  time  to  become  acquainted  with  it.®  But  I 
will  add  my  intreaties  also,  and  beseech  you  to  give  ear  to 
Uardonius ;  for  I  see  clearly  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  go 
on  for  ever  contending  against  Xerxes.  If  that  had  appeared 
to  me  possible,  I  would  not  now  have  come  hither  the  bearer  of 
such  a  message.  But  the  King's  power  surpasses  that  of  man, 
and  his  arm  reaches  fax.  If  then  ye  do  not  hasten  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  when  such  fair  terms  are  offered  you,  I  tremble 


*  Supra,  Til.  178. 
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to  think  of  what  yon  will  have  to  endnre — ^yon,  who  of  all  the 
allies  lie  most  directly  in  the  path  of  danger,  whose  land  viU 
always  be  the  chief  battle-ground  of  the  contending  powers, 
and  who  will  therefore  constantly  have  to  suffer  alone. 
Hearken  then,  I  pray  yon,  to  Mardonios !  Sorely  it  is  no  small 
matter  that  the  Great  King  chooses  you  out  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks,  to  offer  you  forgiyeness  of  the  wrongs  yon  have 
done  him,  and  to  propose  himself  as  your  friend  and  ally ! " 

141.  Such  were  the  words  of  Alexander.  Now  the  Lacedae- 
monians, when  tidings  reached  them  that  Alexander  was  gone 
to  Athens  to  bring  about  a  league  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  barbarians,  and  when  at  the  same  time  they  called  to 
mind  the  prophecies  which  declared  that  the  Dorian  race 
should  one  day  be  driven  from  the  Peloponnese  by  the  Medes 
and  the  Athenians,^  were  exceedingly  a&aid  lest  the  Athenians 
might  consent  to  the  alliance  with  Persia.  They  therefore 
lost  no  time  in  sending  envoys  to  Athens ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  these  envoys  were  given  their  audience  at  the  same  time 
with  Alexander:  for  the  Athenians  had  waited  and  made 
delays,  because  they  felt  sure  that  the  LacedsBmonians  wonld 
hear  that  an  ambassador  was  come  to  them  from  the  Persians, 
and  as  soon  as  they  heard  it  would  with  all  speed  send  an 
embassy.  They  contrived  matters  therefore  of  set  purpose,  so 
that  the  LacedsBmonians  might  hear  them  deliver  their  senti* 
ments  on  the  occasion. 

142.  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  finished  speaking,  the 
ambassadors  from  Sparta  took  the  word  and  said, — 

**  We  are  sent  here  by  the  Lacedsemonians  to  entreat  of  joa 
that  ye  will  not  do  a  new  thing  in  Greece,  nor  agree  to  the 
terms  which  are  offered  you  by  the  Barbarian.  Such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Greeks  were  alike  nnjost 
and  dishonourable ;  but  in  you  'twould  be  worse  than  in  othen^ 

Persians  and  Athenians,  ba^o  ^^^ 
even  dreamt  of  (Hist  <rf  Gr«c#, 
Tol.  ▼.  p.  200,  note  «>  The  hah^ 
with  which  prophecies  wers  vr^ 
appears  from  Book  Tii  cb.  6. 


*  Mr.  Grote  remarks  that  these  pro- 
phecies must  have  been  recently 
coined,  since  "at  no  other  point  of 
time  oonld  the  expulsion  of  all  the 
Dorians  from  Peloponnesus,  by  united 
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for  divers  reasons,    'Twas  by  you  that  this  war  was  kindled 

at  the  first  among  ns— our  wishes  were  in  no  way  considered ; 

the  contest  began  by  your  seeking  to  extend  your  empire  ^^ 

—DOW  the  fate  of  Greece  is  involved  in  it.    Besides,  it  were 

snrefy  an  intolerable  thing  that  the  Athenians,  who  have 

always  hitherto  been  known  as  a  nation  to  which  many  men 

owed  theur  freedom,  should  now  become  the  means  of  bringing 

all  other  Greeks  mto  slavery.    We  feel,  however,  for  the  heavy 

calamities  which  press  on  you — ^the  loss  of  your  harvest  these 

two  years,^  and  the  ruin  in  which  your  homes  have  lain  for 

60  long  a  time.    We  offer  you,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the 

Lacedemonians  and  the  allies,  sustenance  for  your  women 

and  for  the  unwarlike  portion  of  your  households,  so  long  as 

the  war  endures.    Be  ye  not  seduced  by  Alexander  the  Mace- 

doman,  who  softens  down  the  rough  words  of  Mardonius.    He 

does  as  is  natural  for  him  to  do — a  tyrant  himself,  he  helps 

forward  a  tyrant's  cause.^    But  ye,  Athenians,  should  do 

differently,  at  least  if  ye  be  truly  wise ;  for  ye  should  know 

that  with  barbarians  there  is  neither  faith  nor  truth." 


*  If  thig  reading  is  sound,  we  mnst 
i^gard  Herodotus  as  guilt j  of  an  ana- 
cbronism  in  throwing  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Ionian  insurrection  the  notion 
cf  an  Athenian  hegemony.   This  wonld 
be  carelessness,  not  ignorance,  on  his 
part ;  for  he  was  weU  aware  at  what 
time  the  Athenian  empire  really  com- 
menced (snpra,  ch.  d,  ad  fin.).     A 
eimilar  incorrectness  appears  in  the 
next  sentence.     It  conld  not  possibly 
We  been  said  in  the  year  B.C.  479, 
that  "many  men  owed  their  freedom" 
to  the  Athenians.     Up  to  this  time 
tHey  had  never    taken  any  part  in 
liberating  any  nation.   Bat  Herodotus 
transfers  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war  what  might  have  been  said  with 
fome  troth  of  the  Athenians  of  his 
own  day.    This  error  lends  some  conn- 
teoajice  to   the  former:  otherwise  I 
shoidd  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  read- 
ing of   ScheBfer,  which  Bekker  and 
SchweighllaBer     follow      (VxV    for 
Vx^Of  ■A^  txanslate  with  Lange : — 

VOL.  IV. 


**  The  contest  was  begnn  in  defence  of 
your  territory." 

'  It  would  seem  that  the  ezhorta- 
of  Themistocles  (supra,  oh.  109)  after 
Salamis — "Let  each  now  repair  his 
own  house,  and  8oto  hia  land  dilu 
gently" — had  been  disreg^arded,  or  had 
come  too  late.  The  seed-corn  had  not 
been  got  in,  and  so  the  harvest  of  479 
was  lost,  as  well  as  that  of  480  (see 
Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  202,  note '), 

s  Alexander  was  not  a  tyrant  (r^poy- 
yos)  in  any  proper  acceptation  of  the 
word.  He  had  not  acquired  his  power 
unconstitutionally,  neither  did, he  ex- 
ercise it  cruelly.  He  was  a  king  (jSoci- 
X(^)  as  truly  as  Xerxes  or  Leonidas ; 
and  so  other  Greek  writers  name 
the  various  monarchs  of  his  house 
(Thuoyd.  i.  56,  ii.  100;  Pint.  Cim.  c. 
14 ;  Xen.  Hell.  v.  ii.  §  12,  Ac.)  ;  but 
the  Laoedsdmonians  are  made,  with 
dramatic  propriety,  to  use,  in  their 
eagerness  to  disparage,  a  term  not 
Btriotly  applicable. 

2b 
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148.  Thus  spake  the  envoys.  After  which  the  Afhenians 
returned  this  answer  to  Alexander :  • 

"  We  know,  as  well  as  thou  dost,  that  the  power  of  the  Mede 
is  many  times  greater  than  our  own :  we  did  not  need  to  haye 
that  cast  in  our  teeth.  Nevertheless,  we  cling  so  to  freedom 
that  we  shall  offer  what  resistance  we  may.  Seek  not  to  per- 
suade us  into  making  terms  with  the  barharian — say  what 
thou  wilt,  thou  wilt  never  gain  our  assent.  Return  rather 
at  once,  and  tell  Mardonius  that  our  answer  to  him  is  this  :— 
*  So  long  as  the  sun  keeps  his  present  course,  we  will  never 
join  alliance  with  Xerxes.  Nay,  we  shall  oppose  him  un- 
ceasingly, trusting  in  the  aid  of  those  gods  and  heroes  whom 
he  has  lightly  esteemed,  whose  houses  and  whose  images  he 
has  burnt  with  fire.'  And  come  not  thou  again  to  ns  with 
words  like  these ;  nor,  thinking  to  do  us  a  service,  persuade 
us  to  unholy  actions.  Thou  art  the  guest  and  friend  of  our 
nation — we  would  not  that  thou  shouldst  receive  hurt  at  our 
hands." 

144.  Such  was  the  answer  which  the  Athenians  gave  to 
Alexander.    To  the  Spartan  envoys  they  said, — 

"  *Twas  natural  no  doubt  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should 
be  afraid  we  might  make  terms  with  the  Barbarian;  but 
nevertheless  'twas  a  base  fear  in  men  who  knew  so  well  of 
what  temper  and  spirit  we  are.  Not  all  the  gold  that  the 
whole  earth  contains — not  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  of  all 
lands — ^would  bribe  us  to  take  part  with  the  Medea  and  help 
them  to  enslave  our  countrymen.  Even  could  we  anyhov 
have  brought  ourselves  to  such  a  thing,  there  are  many  very 
powerful  motives  which  would  now  make  it  impossible.  The 
first  and  chief  of  these  is  the  burning  and  destruction  of  our 
temples  and  the  images  of  our  gods,  which  forces  us  to  make 
no  terms  with  their  destroyer,  but  rather  to  pursue  him 
with  our  resentment  to  the  uttermost.  Again,  there  is  our 
common  brotherhood  with  the  Greeks :  our  common  languag^) 


'  Plutarch    makes    Azistides    the   I  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  nplj  ^5 
speaker  on  this  occasion,  and  sajs  he  |  a  public  decree  (Vit.  Aristidc  lU). 
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the  altaxs  and  the  sacrifices  of  which  we  all  partake,  the 
eommon  character  which  we  bear — did  the  Athenians  betray 
all  these,  of  a  truth  it  would  not  be  well.  Know  then  now,  if 
re  have  not  known  it  before,  that  while  one  Athenian  remains 
alive^  we  will  never  join  alliance  with  Xerxes.  We  thank  you, 
however,  for  your  forethought  on  our  behalf,  and  for  your 
wish  to  give  our  famihes  sustenance,  now  that  ruin  has  fallen 
on  us — ^the  kindness  is  complete  on  your  part ;  but  for  our- 
selves, we  will  endure  as  we  may,  and  not  be  burdensome  to 
yon-  Snch  then  is  our  resolve.  Be  it  your  care  with  all 
speed  to  lead  out  your  troops ;  for  if  we  surmise  aright,  the 
Barbarian  will  not  wait  long  ere  he  invade  our  territory,  but 
will  set  out  so  soon  as  he  learns  our  answer  to  be,  that  we  will 
do  none  of  those  things  which  he  requires  of  us.  Now  then  is 
the  time  for  us,  before  he  enters  Attica,  to  go  forth  ourselves 
into  BcBotia,  and  give  him  battle." 

When  the  Athenians  had  thus  spoken,  the  ambassadors 
team  Sparta  departed,  and  returned  back  to  their  own  country. 
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1.  MABbONins,  when  Alexander  upon  his  return  made  knoTni 
to  him  the  answer  of  the  Athenians,  forthwith  broke  np  from 
Thessaly,^  and  'led  his  army  with  all  speed  against  Athens ; 
forcing  the  several  nations  through  whose  land  he  passed 
to  furnish  him  with  additional  troops.'  The  chief  men  of 
Thessaly,  far  from  repenting  of  the  part  which  they  had  taken 
in  the  war  hitherto,  urged  on  the  Persians  to  the  attack  more 
earnestly  than  ever.  Thorax  of  Larissa'  in  particular,  who 
had  helped  to  escort  Xerxes  on  his  flight  to  A^ia,  now  openly 
encouraged  Mardonius  in  his  march  upon  Greece. 

2.  When  the  army  reached  Boeotia,  the  Thebans  songht  to 
induce  Mardonius  to  make  a  halt :  *^  He  would  not/'  thej  told 


^  Mardoniiis  wintered  his  army  in 
Thessaly  ar^d  Macedonia  (supra,  viii. 
126).  The  diffieoltj  of  procuring  8np« 
plies,  after  the  ezhanstion  caused  bj 
the  presence  of  the  immense  host  of 
Xerxes,  made  it  necessary  to  fall  back 
npon  those  rich  and  fertile  coontries, 
the  chief  gpranaries  of  Greece.  The 
same  canse  compelled  the  wide  dis- 
persion of  his  troops,  indicated  by 
their  oconpation  of  both  regions.  Per- 
haps it  was  with  a  view  of  facilitating 
the  finding  of  food  that  Artabazas 
was  permitted  to  winter  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Potideea  and  Olynthns 
(yiii.  129).    It  must  be  borne  in  mind 


that  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Sihims 
had  transferred  to  the  Greeka  tb9 
command  of  the  sea,  and  that  no  sap- 
plies  oonld  any  longer  be  drawn  boa 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  or  Egypt 

'  Diodoms  says  that  tbe  troq)i 
fmniahed  to  Hardonios  by  the  Tfan- 
dans,  Macedonians,  and  other  tUies, 
amomited  to  200,000  men  (xL  2Si. 
HerodotuB  (infra,  ch.  82)  gnesves  th» 
entire,  number  of  the  Greeks  who 
fought  on  the  Persian  side  at  50,001 

*  Thorax  waa  the  eldest  d  tbo 
Aleuadse  (infra,  ch.  68  s  Find.  I^^  x- 
100),  concerning  whom  Tide  sspnpm 
6,  note  *• 
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him,  ''find  anywhere  a  more  convenient  place  in  which  to  pitch 
his  camp  ;  and  their  advice  to  him  was,  that  he  should  go  no 
farther,  but  fix  himself  there,  and  thence  take  measures  to 
subdue  all  Greece  without  striking  a  blow.  If  the  Greeks, 
who  had  held  together  hitherto,  still  continued  united  among 
fhemselvesy  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  whole  world  to  over- 
come them  by  force  of  arms.  But  if  thou  wilt  do  as  we 
advise,"  they  went  on  to  say,  **  thou  mayest  easily  obtain  the 
direction  of  all  their  counsels.  Send  presents  to  the  men  of 
most  weight  in  the  several  states,  and  by  so  doing  thou  wilt 
sow  division  among  them.  After  that,  it  will  be  a  light  task, 
with  the  help  of  such  as  side  with  thee,  to  bring  under  all  thy 
adversaries." 

8.  Snch  was  the  advice  of  the  Thebans :  but  Mardonius  did 
not  follow  it.^  A  strong  desire  of  taking  Athens  a  second  time 
possessed  him,  in  part  arising  from  his  inborn  stubbornness, 
in  part  from  a  wish  to  inform  the  King  at  Sardis,  by  fire-signals 
along  the  islands,^  that  he  was  master  of  the  place.  However, 
he  did  not  on  his  arrival  in  Attica  find  the  Athenians  in  their 
country — ^they  had  agaia  withdrawn,  some  to  their  ships,  but 
the  greater  part  to  Salamis — and  he  only  gained  possession  of 
a  deserted  town.  It  was  ten  months  after  the  taking  of  the 
city  by  the  King  that  Mardonius  came  against  it  for  the  second 
time,* 


*  Later  writeTB  mid  tliat  one  Arth- 
mios  of  Zela  (in  Cappadocia)  was  sent 
hj  HardoniuB  into  the  Peloponneae 
with  a  large  Bum  of  money,  for  the 
pQzpofie  of  Bowing  dissension  among 
the  Greeks  (Pint.  Them.  c.  6 ;  Dem. 
Philipp.  iii.  p.  X21,  §  27 ;  oomp.  Diod. 
Sic.  zi.  28)l  Demosthenes  quotes  a 
decree  against  him,  which  was  in- 
Bcribed  (he  sajs)  in  the  Acropolis. 

^  On  the   general  subject  of  fire- 
signals,  see  note  '  on  Book  Til.  ch.  182. 
It  is  cnrions  that  we  do  not  hear  of 
their  haying  been  used    by  Xerxes 
himself,  who  employs  messengers  (yiii. 
^f  97-99)  to  oonrey  intelligence  of 
his  doings.     Hardonios,  apparently, 
most  ^I'n^^mlf  hare  organised  the  tele* 


graphic  oommnnication  here  spoken 
of,  which,  in  that  case,  can  scarcely 
hare  passed  through  the  Cyclades, 
since,  after  Salamis,  the  Greeks  were 
masters  of  the  sea.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  real  line  of  communi- 
cation passed  along  the  Eoropean 
coast  to  Athos,  and  thence  by  Lemnos 
to  Asia — ^the  line  described  in  a  re- 
Terse  order  by  iEschylns  (Agam.  272- 
290) — ^who  may  hare  taken  his  idea 
from  the  fact  here  noted,  which  woold 
have  come  in  part  under  his  own  ob- 
servation. 

*  According  to  Plutarch  (Camill.  o. 
19),  the  battle  of  Salamis  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  the  month  BoSdromion, 
corresponding  nearly  with  our  Sep* 
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4.  MardoniuSy  being  now  in  Athens,  sent  an  envoy  to 
Salamis,  one  Murychides,  a  Hellespontine  Greek,  to  offer  the 
Athenians  once  more  the  same  terms  which  had  been  con- 
veyed  to  them  by  Alexander.  The  reason  for  his  sending  a 
second  time,  though  he  knew  beforehand  their  unfriendly 
feelings  towards  him,  was, — that  he  hoped,  when  they  saw 
the  whole  land  of  Attica  conquered  and  in  his  power,  their 
stubbornness  would  begin  to  give  way.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  he  despatched  Murychides  to  Salamis. 

6.  Now,  when  Murychides  came  before  the  council,  and  de- 
livered his  message,  one  of  the  councillors,  named  Lycidas, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion — "  that  the  best  course  would  be,  io 
admit  the  proposals  brought  by  Murychides,  and  lay  them 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people.''  This  he  stated  to  be  his 
opinion,  perhaps  because  he  had  been  bribed  by  Mardonins, 
or  it  may  be  because  that  course  really  appeared  to  him  the 
most  expedient.  However,  the  Athenians — both  those  in  the 
council,  and  those  who  stood  without,  when  they  heard  of  the 
advice — ^were  full  of  wrath,  and  forthwith  surrounded  Lycidas, 
and  stoned  him  to  death.^  As  for  Murychides,  the  Helles- 
pontine Greek,  him  they  sent  away  unharmed.  Now  there 
was  a  stir  in  the  island  about  Lycidas,  and  the  Athenian 
women  learnt  what  had  happened.  Then  each  exhorted  her 
fellow,  and  one  brought  another  to  take  part  in  the  deed ;  and 
they  all  flocked  of  their  own  accord  to  the  house  of  Lycidas, 
and  stoned  to  death  his  vnfe  and  his  children. 


tember,  a  date  which  is  borne  out  by 
the  Bjnchroniam,  apparently  intended 
by  onr  author  (viii.  65),  between  the 
time  of  the  engagement  and  that  of 
the  Elensinian  mysteries.  If  this  be 
allowed,  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Xerxes  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
Angost;  which  would  make  the  second 
taldng  by  Mardonius  fall  in  the  fol- 
lowing June.  This  seems  late  in  the 
year;  but  it  accords  with  the  time 
indicated,  infra,  ch.  7,  and  also  with 
the  traditional  date  for  the  battle  of 
FlatSBa,  the  4th  of  Boedromion  (Pint. 
Aristid.  c.  19).    To  explain  the  in- 


action of  KardoniuB  throng!!  tB« 
spring,  it  seems  necessary  to  enppc^ 
a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  suta* 
ment  of  Diodorus  and  others,  fts  t^ 
his  wasting  time  in  efforts  to  win  o^^ 
some  of  the  Grecian  states  by  mccc/ 
(supra,  oh.  3,  note  *), 

7  Demosthenes  (do  Cor.  p,  296)  tf lis 
a  similar  story  of  one  Cyrsila^v^ 
was  stoned,  he  says,  the  year  before, 
for  advising  submission  on  the  ap* 
proaoh  of  Xerxes.  He  is  foUoired  hr 
Cicero  (De  Off.  iii.  11).  I  do  not  ec« 
why  both  stories  may  not  be  tros* 
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6.  Tlie  circnmstances  under  which  the  Athenians  had  sought 
refiige  in  Salamis  were  the  following.  So  long  as  any  hope 
remained  that  a  Peloponnesian  army  would  come  to  give  them 
aid,  they  abode  still  in  Attica ;  but  when  it  appeared  that  the 
allies  were  slack  and  slow  to  move,  while  the  invader  was 
reported  to  be  pressing  forward,  and  to  have  already  entered 
Bfl&otia,  then  they  proceeded  to  remove  their  goods  and  chattels 
from  the  mainland,  and  themselves  again  crossed  the  strait 
to  Salamis.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Lacedaemon,®  who  were  to  reproach  the  Lacedsemonians  for 
having  allowed  the  Barbarian  to  advance  into  Attica,  in- 
stead of  joining  t];Lem  and  going  out  to  meet  him  in  Boeotia. 
They  were  likewise  to  remind  the  LacedaBmonians  of  the  offers 
by  which  the  Persian  had  sought  to  win  Athens  over  to  his 
side,^  and  to  warn  them  that,  if  no  aid  came  from  Sparta,  the 
Athenians  must  consult  for  their  own  safety. 

7.  The  truth  was,  the  Lacedsemonians  were  keeping  holiday 
at  that  time ;  for  it  was  the  feast  of  the  Hyacinthia,^  and  they 
thought  nothing  of  so  much  moment  as  to  perform  the  service 
of  the  god.^  They  were  also  engaged  in  building  their  wall 
across  the  Isthmus,  which  was  now  so  far  advanced  that  the 
battlements  had  begun  to  be  placed  upon  it. 

When  the  envoys  of  the  Athenians,  accompanied  by  ambas- 


'  According  to  Plntarch,  AristideB 
recommended  this  course,  and  the 
ambanadoni  sent  were  Cimon,  Xan- 
thippm,  and  Myronides  (Vit.  Aristid. 
c.  10). 

*  6apra»  yiii.  140,  §  1. 

'  The  feast  o£  the  Hyaointhia  was 
lield  annually  at  Amyclse,  on  the 
longest  day  of  the  Spartan  month 
Hecatombens,  corresponding  to  our 
Jnne  and  Jnly.  It  was  manifestly  a 
part  of  the  ancient  elemental  religion 
of  the  Achseans,  which  had  been 
adopted  to  some  extent  by  the  Dorians 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Hyacin- 
thas,  the  beantifnl  yonth  slain  acci- 
dentally by  Apollo,  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  worship.  He  took  his 
&ame  from  the  flower,  which  Was  an 


emblem  of  death;  and  the  original 
feast  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
a  monmfnl  ceremony, — a  lamentation 
.  over  the  destmction  of  the  flowers  of 
sfuring  by  the  summer  heat,  passing 
on  tc^  a  more  general  lament  over 
death  itoelf.  ^The  Amyclsdans  at  all 
times  made  a  point  of  attending  the 
feast  (Xen.  IXoil.  it.  y,  §  11) ;  and  the 
Spartans  themselves  are  known  occa. 
sionally  to  have  returned  home  from 
a  foreign  expedition  with  the  same 
object.  (Pausan.  iv.  xix.  §  3.)  For 
the  details  of  the  celebration,  see  the 
excellent  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities,  sub.  voo.  Hyacinthia. 
'  See  on  this  point,  note '  on  Book 
vi.  ch.  106. 
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sadors  from  Megara  and  PlatsBa,"  reached  Lacedaemon,  they 
came  before  the  Ephors,  and  spoke  as  follows — 

*'  The  Athenians  have  sent  us  to  you  to  say, — ^the  King  cf 
the  Modes  offers  to  give  us  back  our  country,  and  wishes  to 
conclude  an  alliance  with  us  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  withoat 
fraud  or  deceit.  He  is  willing  likewise  to  bestow  on  as 
another  country  besides  our  own,  and  bids  us  choose  any  land 
that  we  like.  But  we,  because  we  reverenced  Hellenic  Jupiter, 
and  thought  it  a  shameful  act  to  betray  Greece,  instead  of  con- 
senting to  these  terms,  refused  them;  notwithstanding  that  we 
have  been  wronged  and  deserted  by  the  other  Greeks,  and  are 
fully  aware  that  it  is  far  more  for  our  advantage  to  make 
peace  with  the  Persian  than  to  prolong  the  war  with  him. 
Still  we  shall  not  of  our  own  free  will,  consent  to  any  terms 
of  peace.  Thus  do  we,  in  all  our  dealings  with  the  Greeks,  aToid 
what  is  base  and  counterfeit ;  while  contrariwise,  ye,  who  but 
now  were  so  full  of  fear  Jest  we  should  make  terms  with  the 
enemy,*  having  learnt  of  what  temper  we  are,  and  assured 
yourselves  that  we  shall  not  prove  traitors  to  our  country- 
having  brought  moreover  your  wall  across  the  Isthmus  to  an 
advanced  state — cease  altogether  to  have  any  care  for  us.  Ye 
covenanted  with  us  to  go  out  and  meet  the  Persian  in  Boeotia; 
but  when  the  time  came,  ye  were  false  to  your  word,  and 
looked  on  while  the  barbarian  host  advanced  into  Attica.  At 
this  time  therefore  the  Athenians  are  angered  with  you ;  and 
justly, — for  ye  have  not  done  what  was  right.  They  bid  you, 
however,  make  haste  to  send  forth  your  army,  that  we  may 
even  yet  meet  Mardonius  in  Attica.  Now  that  Boeotia  is  lost 
to  us,  the  best  place  for  the  fight  within  our  country,  will  be 
the  plain  of  Thria."* 


*  Megaila  and  Flatsea,  as  eztra-Pelo- 
ponnesiaxL  states,  were  eqnaUy  in> 
terested  with  Athens  in  having  the 
advanoe  of  Mardonins  checked.  Me. 
gara  was  especially  concerned,  for 
PlatsBa  had  been  plundered  and  burnt 
(anpni)  viii.  50),  whereaa  Megara  had 


hitherto  escaped  ravage  (in&a,  ch.  H)> 

^  Supra,  yiii.  142. 

•  Supra,  viii.  65,  note  •.  The  nnmber 
of  the  Persians  being  now  so  much  in- 
duced, the  Greeks  are  willing  to  toee^ 
them  in  the  jp2atn«. 


CiUP.7-10.     DILATOBT  PBOCEEDINQS  OF  THE  EPHOBS. 
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8.  The  Ephors,  when  they  had  heard  this  speech,  delayed 
their  answer  till  the  morrow ;  and  when  the  morrow  came,  till 
the  day  following.  And  thus  they  acted  for  ten  days,  con- 
tmnally  putting  off  the  ambassadors  from  one  day  to  the  next. 
Meanwhile  the  Peloponnesians  generally  were  labouring  with 
great  zeal  at  the  wall,  and  the  work  nearly  approached  com- 
pletion. I  can  give  no  other  reason  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  showing  themselyes  so  anxious,  at  the  time 
when  Alexander  came,  that  the  Athenians  should  not  join  the 
Medes,  and  now  being  quite  careless  about  it,  except  that  at 
that  former  time  the  wall  across  the  Isthmus  was  not  com- 
plete, and  they  worked  at  it  in  great  fear  of  the  Persians, 
whereas  now  the  bulwark  had  been  raised,  and  so  they 
imagined  that  they  had  no  further  need  of  the  Athenians. 

9.  At  last  the  ambassadors  got  an  answer,  and  the  troops 
marched  forth  from  Sparta,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
The  last  audience  had  been  fixed  for  the  ambassadors,  when, 
the  very  day  before  it  was  to  be  given,  a  certain  Tegean,  named 
Chileus,  a  man  who  had  more  influence  at  Sparta  than  any 
other  foreigner,  learning  from  the  Ephors  exactly  what  the 
Athenians  had  said,  addressed  these  words  to  them — "  The  case 
Btajids  thus,  0  ye  Ephors !  If  the  Athenians  are  not  our  friends, 
but  league  themselves  with  the  barbarians,  however  strong  our 
wall  across  the  Isthmus  may  be,  there  will  be  doors  enough,  and 
wide  enough  open  too,  by  which  the  Persian  may  gain  entrance 
to  the  Peloponnese.®  Grant  their  request  then,  before  they 
make  any  fresh  resolve,  which  may  bring  Greece  to  ruin.'* 

10.  Such  was  the  counsel  which  Chileiis  gave:  and  the 
Ephors,  taking  the  advice  into  consideration,  determined  forth* 
with,  without  speaking  a  word  to  the  ambassadors  from  the 
three  cities,  to  despatch  to  the  Isthmus  a  body  of  five  thousand 
Spartans;    and  accordingly  they  sent  them  forth  the  same 


*  That  is,  the  naral  power  of  Athens 
would  lay  the  whole  cooBt  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  open  to  the  Persians.  This 
can  scarcely  have  been  a  new  thought 


to  the  Ephora.  Probably  what  moved 
them  was  the  being  reminded  that 
they  mnst  not  ooont  too  entirely  on 
the  self 'deTotion  of  the  Atheniana. 
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night,  appointing  to  each  Spartan  a  retinue  of  seven  HeloisJ 
and  giving  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Pansanias,  the 
son  of  Gleomhrotus.  The  chief  power  belonged  of  right  at  this 
time  to  Pleistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas  ;^  bnt  as  he  was  still 


7  Huller — thongli  in  one  place  (Do- 
riana,  toI.  ii.  p.  45,  note  *,  £.  T.)  he 
assames  this  proportion  of  Helots  to 
Spartans  as  the  basis  of  a  calcnlation, 
wherebj  he  would  implj  that  it  was 
asnal — in  another  (ib.  p.  259)  main- 
tains that  this  was  the  oulj  time  when 
the  number  attending  on  each  Spartan 
was  so  great.  Of  this,  however,  he 
brings  no  proof — and  the  truth  seems 
to  be  that  there  are  no  data  for  de- 
termining  the  question.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
proportion  to  have  been  the  estab. 
lished  one  (vide  supra,  vii.  229  j  viii. 
25). 

Leo 
I 


*  Pleistarchus  could  not  have  been 
more  than  seven  or  eight  at  this  time. 
His  mother  Gorg^,  who  was  only  eight 
years  old  in  the  year  B.C.  500  (Bapraj 
T.  51),  is  not  likely  to  have  married 
till  she  was  twenty ;  for  the  Spartan 
law  forbade  early  marriages  (Muller'a 
Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  300).  Pleistarcbiu 
therefore  could  not  well  have  been 
bom  before  B.C.  487.  He  died,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  in  b.c.  458  (inl 
75),  having  been  full  king  for  a  very 
short  time  (Pansan.  iii.  v.  §  1).  The 
family  tree  of  the  Agids,  during  the 
period  embraced  by  the  Histories  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides^  may  ba 
thjxB  exhibited  :— 


AVAXAKDRIDAS 

I 


Clsoxkkxb 


IX)rlens  Leokidas 

(married  Oorgo) 

Plxibtabchub 


PaiiMnlafl 
(regent) 


1 

Gleombrota 

(regent) 


I 


(regeni) 


Plsibtoakax 
Pausaxiab 


Cleomenes 
(regent) 


— L 


AnRTnndridos  succeGdrd  Leo  about 
B.C.  560,  and  reigned  probably  forty 
years.  Cleomenes  succeeded  him  in 
B.C.  520  or  519.  He  died  B.C.  491. 
Dorieus  being  already  dead,  Leonidas 
mounted  the  throne,  and  reigned 
eleven  years,  till  B.c.  480.  On  the 
accession  of  his  son,  Pleistarchus,  in 
that  year,  Cleombrotus,  uncle  to 
Plei8tfiG*chus,  became  regent,  but, 
dying  the  same  year,  was  succeeded 
in  his  office  by  Pausanias,  his  son, 
who,  though  cousin  to  Pleistarchus, 
was  considerably  older,  since  Leonidas 
had  married  late  in  life.  Pausanias, 
though  often  called  king  (infra,  ch. 
76 ;  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  13 ;  Demosth.  o. 
Neaer.  p.  1378 ;  Schol.  Arist.  £q.  84> 


&c.),  was  never  more  than  regent 
He  held  the  office  until  his  death, 
which  was  probably  in  B.C.  467. 
Whether  Nicomedea,  his  brother,  now 
became  regent,  or  whether  Pleistar- 
chus assumed  his  full  righte,  is  nn- 
certain.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  the 
latter  did  not  enjoy  his  sovereigntf 
long,  but  died,  as  stated  above,  b.c. 
458,  and  left  no  issue.  The  croirn 
devolved  on  Pleistoanaz,  the  eldest 
son  of  Pbusanias,  who  was  a  minor, 
and  Nicomedea  now  certainly  became 
regent  (Thncyd.  i.  107  j  Diod.  Sic.  xi. 
79).  In  the  year  B.C.  445,  this  regency 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  Pleistoanax 
was  fuU  king  (Thncyd.  i  114). 
Shortly  afterwards   Pleistoanax  v»« 
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a  child,  Fansanias,  his  cousin,  was  regent  in  his  room.  For 
the  father  of  Fausanias,  Cleombrotus,  the  son  of  Anaxandridas, 
no  longer  lived ;  he  had  died  a  short  time  after  bringing  back 
from  the  Isthmus  the  troops  who  had  been  employed  in  build- 
ing the  waU.'  A  prodigy  had  caused  him  to  bring  his  army 
home;  for  while  he  was  oflfering  sacrifice  to  know  if  he  should 
march  out  against  the  Fersian,  the  sun  was  suddenly  dark- 
ened in  mid  sky,  Fausanias  took  with  him,  as  joint-leader 
of  the  army,  Euryanax^  the  son  of  DorieuSi  a  member  of  his 
own  family.^ 

11.  The  army  accordingly  had  marched  out  from  Sparta 
with  Fausanias ;  while  the  ambassadors,  when  day  came, 
appeared  before  the  Ephors,  knowing  nothing  of  the  march  of 
the  troops,  and  purposing  themselves  to  leave  Sparta  forth- 
with, and  return  each  man  to  his  own  country.  They  there- 
fore addressed  the  Ephors  in  these  words : — **  Lacedsemonians, 
as  you  do  not  stir  from  home,  but  keep  the  Hyacinthian 
festival,  and  amuse  yourselves,  deserting  the  cause  of  your 
confederates,  the  Athenians,  whom  your  behaviour  wrongs, 
and  who  have  no  other  allies,  will  make  such  terms  with  the 
Persians  as  they  shall  find  possible.  Now  when  terms  are 
once  made,  it  is  plain  that,  having  become  the  King's  allies, 
we  shall  march  with  the  barbarians  whithersoever  they  choose 
to  lead.  Then  at  length  you  will  perceive  what  the  conse- 
quences will  be  to  yourselves."    When  the  envoys  had  spoken, 


ezfled,  and  remained  in  banishment 
nineteen  years  (ib.  ▼.  16).  Pansanias, 
his  ion,  waa  during  this  period  re- 
garded as  king,  while  Cleomenes,  bis 
brother,  waa  regent  (ib.  iii.  26). 
Fleistoanax,  upon  bis  recall  from 
exile  (abont  b.c.  426),  appears  to  have 
resumed  the  kingly-  officOi  which  he 
retained  to  bis  death  in  B.C.  408.  Pan- 
saniaa  then  became  actual  king,  bnt 
foarteen  years  afterwards  was  accused 
and  went  into  exile,  where  he  died, 
B.C.  394  (Xen.  Hell.  ni.  ▼.  §  7-25). 

»  ThirlwaU  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  330)  regards  the  return  of  Cleom- 
brotus, and  his  death,  as  having  hap- 


pened while  the  envoys  were  detained; 
but  Mr.  Blakesley  (note  ad  loc.)  is 
probably  right  in  supposing  Herodotus 
to  speak  of  what  had  happened  in  the 
preceding  autumn. 

^  I  cannot  suppose,  with  Mr.  Clinton 
(F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  255)  and  Mr.  Blakes- 
ley  (note'*  on  book  ix.),  that  the 
Dorieus  here  mentioned  is  Dorieus  the 
elder  brother  of  Leonidas  and  Cleom- 
brotus. Had  that  Dorieus  left  a  son 
behind  him  at  Sparta,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 
And  the  words  of  Herodotus  imply  a 
more  distant  relative. 
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the  Ephors  declared  to  them  with  an  oath : — **  Onr  troops 
must  be  at  Orestdum '  by  this  time,  on  their  march  agamst 
the  strangers."  (The  Spartans  say  "  strangers  "  for  "  barba- 
rians.") At  this  the  ambassadors,  quite  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened,  questioned  them  concerning  their  meaning;  and 
when,  by  much  questioning,  they  had  discovered  the  truth, 
they  were  greatly  astonished  thereat,  and  forthwith  set  off, 
at  their  best  speed,  to  overtake  the  Spartan  army.  At  the 
same  time  a  body  of  five  thousand  Lacedaemonian  Fe^ceci,* 
all  picked  men  and  fully  armed,  set  forth  from  Sparta,  in  the 
company  of  the  ambassadors. 

12.  So  these  troops  marched  in  haste  towards  the  Isthmus. 
Meanwhile  the  Argives,  who  had  promised  Mardonius  that 
they  would  stop  the  Spartans  from  crossing  their  borders,  as 
soon  as  they  learnt  that  Pausanias  with  his  army  had  started 
from  Sparta,  took  the  swiftest  courier  they  could  find,  and  sent 
him  off  to  Attica.  The  message  which  he  delivered,  on  bis 
arrival  at  Athens,  was  the  following :  "  Mardonius,"  he  said, 
"  the  Argives  have  sent  me  to  tell  thee  that  the  Lacedaemonian 


'  Orest^nm,  or  Orestasinm,  was  a 
small  town  in  the  district  of  Arcadia 
called  MBQDalia  (Thaojd.  v.  64; 
Pansan.  Tin.  zzvii.  §  3).  It  did  not 
lie  on  the  direct  route  from  Sparta  to 
the  Lsthmns,  bat  a  little  to  the  left,  on 
the  road  from  Lyoosnra  to  Tegca. 
The  direct  road  to  the  Isthmus  passed 
through  Tegea.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  whj  the  diTergenoe  was 
made  on  this  occasion,  unless  it  were 
to  receive  the  contingent  of  the  Le- 
preatis. 

Col.  Leake  bolieyeB  Orestdum  to 
have  occupied  the  sunmiit  of  Mount 
Tsimharil,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  plain  of  Megalopolis  (Morea,  vol. 
ii.  p.  318).  Various  accounts  are  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  term  (Fausan. 
Yin.  iii.  §  1;  Eurip.  Orest.  1645; 
Pherecyd.  Fr.  97 ;  Steph.  Bya.  ad  voo. 
'Op/o-Tcu)  ;  but  I  find  no  mention  of 
the  "temple  of  Orestes"  which  Bahr 
(ad  loc.)  supposes  to  have  given  name 
to  the  place.    The  temple  which  did 


exist  at  the  place  was  one  of  Ariemia 
(Pausan.  Tin.  zliv.  §  2;  Pherecjd. 
h  B.  c.)« 

'  Supra,  yi.  68,  note ' ;  and  comp. 
App.  to  Book  ▼.  Essay  i.  p.  332.  The 
entire  force  which  Sparta  fonuahed 
on  this  occasion  amounted,  acoordiog 
to  our  author,  to  60,000  men.  Of 
these,  5000  were  actual  Spartans,  an 
unexampled  number.  As  the  entire 
body  of  adult  citizens  certainly  did 
not  exceed,  and  probably  fell  short  of 
8000  (supra,  vii.  234),  the  levy  may 
be  regarded  as  an  instcoioe  of  the  pro- 
portion of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
effective  strength,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  required  of  the  subject 
allies  in  some  cases  (Thucyd.  ii.  10). 
To  these  were  added  5000  Lacedssmo. 
nians,  each  with  a  single  attendant 
helot  (infra,  ch.  29),  and  35,000  helota 
in  attendance  upon  the  600O  Sparta]& 
Sparta  never  made  an  effort  at  all 
comparable  to  thisi  either  before  or 
afterwards. 
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jonth  are  gone  forth  from  their  city,  and  that  the  Argives  are 
too  weak  to  hinder  them.  Take  good  heed  therefore  to  thyself 
at  this  time."  After  thus  speaking,  without  a  word  more,  he 
returned  home. 

13.  IrYhen  Mardonius  learnt  that  the  Spartans  were  on  their 
march/ he  no  longer  cared  to  remain  in  Attica.  Hitherto  he 
bad  kept  quiet,  wishing  to  see  what  the  Athenians  would  do, 
and  had  neither  ravaged  their  territory,  nor  done  it  any  the 
least  harm ;  for  till  now  he  had  cherished  the  hope  that  the 
Athenians  would  come  to  terms  with  him*  As  however  he 
found  that  his  persuasions  were  of  no  avail,  and  as  their  whole 
policy  was  now  clear  to  him,  he  determined  to  withdraw  from 
Attica  before  Pausanias  with  his  army  reached  the  Isthmus ; 
first,  however,  he  resolved  to  bum  Athens,  and  to  cast  down 
and  level  with  the  ground  whatever  remained  standing  of  the 
walls,  temples,  and  other  buildings.^  His  reason  for  retreating 
was,  that  Attica  was  not  a  country  where  horse  could  act  with 
advantage ;  and  farther,  that  if  he  suffered  defeat  in  a  battle, 
no  way  of  escape  was  opened  to  him,  except  through  defiles,'^ 
where  a  handful  of  troops  might  stop  all  his  army.  So  he 
determined  to  withdraw  to  Thebes,  and  give  the  Greeks  battle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  friendly  city,  and  on  ground  well 
suited  for  cavalry. 


*  Col.  Leake  remarks  that  this  state- 
ment seems  to  be  beyond  the  trath. 
"Experience,"  he  obiserves,  "shows 
that  an  invader,  in  the  temporary  pos- 
session of  an  enemy's  capital,  seldom 
lias  the  power  and  leisure  for  destmo- 
tion  equal  to  Ms  wiU;  and  that  the 
total  annihilation  of  massy  buildings 
constnicted  of  stone,  is  a  work  of 
great  difficulty"  (Athens,  p.  12). 
And  the  mention  of  certain  "ancient" 
temples  in  the  description  of  Fansa- 
nias  (i.  zviii.  §  1 ;  xz.  §  2),  which  are 
distinguished  from  those  built  after  the 
Persian  war,  confirms  this  view.  Thu- 
cydides  too  informs  us  that  even  some 
of  the  houses  remained  standing  (i.  89). 

'  Three  roads  only  connected  Attica, 
with  BoBOtia.    One    was   the    direct 


route  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  which 
ran  by  Fhyl^,  over  Mount  Fames. 
Another,  west  of  this,  connected 
Athens  with  Flateea,  passing  oyer 
Citheeron  by  way  of  Eleutherse.  Both 
these  are  rugged  mountain  passes, 
presenting  great  difficulties  to  the 
march  of  an  army  (Gell's  Greece,  p. 
52,  and  pp.  108,  109).  The  third, 
which  Mardonius  now  followed,  led 
from  Athens  into  the  Tanagrssa  by 
the  fortress  of  Deceleia,  crossing  the 
low  ridge  which  joins  Fames  to  Pen- 
telicus.  This  is  comparatively  an  easy 
route  (Gell,  pp.  66,  67).  The  strength 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Attica 
and  BcBotia  is  noticed  by  Xenophon, 
who  had  a  good  miUtazy  eye  (Mem. 
III.  V.  §  25). 
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14.  After  he  had  quitted  Attica,  and  was  already  upon  his 
march,  news  reached  him  that  a  body  of  a  thousand  Lacede- 
monians, distinct  from  the  army  of  Pausanias,  and  sent  on 
in  advance,*^  had  arrived  in  the  Megarid.  "When  he  heard 
it,  wishing,  if  possible,  to  destroy  this  detachment  first,  Mar- 
donias  considered  with  himself  how  he  might  compass  their 
ruin.  With  a  sudden  change  of  march  he  made  for  Megaxa, 
while  the  horse,  pushing  on  in  advance,  entered  and  ravaged 
the  Megarid.  (Here  was  the  furthest  point  in  Europe 
towards  the  setting  sun  to  which  this  Persian  army  ever 
penetrated.) 

15.  After  this,  Mardonius  received  another  message,  whereby 
he  learnt  that  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  were  collected  together 
at  the  Isthmus ;  which  tidings  caused  him  to  draw  back,  and 
leave  Attica  by  the  way  of  Deceleia.^  The  Boeotarchs^  had 
sent  for  some  of  the  neighbours  of  the  Asopians ; '  and  these 
persons  served  as  guides  to  the  army,  and  led  them  first  to 
Sphendale,^  and  from  thence  to  Tanagra,"  where  Mardonius 
rested  a  night ;  after  which,  upon  the  morrow,  he  bent  his 


*  I  have  here  followed  not  Gais- 
ford'B  text,  but  the  conjecture  of 
Schweigh&user  (irp6BpoiMy  for  irptJS- 
pofios)f  which  is  approved  by  Scott  and 
Liddell  (ad  too.),  bj  Bekker,  and  by 
Mr.  Blakesley. 

^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Deceleia  was  at  or  near  the  modem 
Tatoy,  which  is  on  the  direct  rente 
from  Athens  to  OropnSi  at  abont  the 
distance  from  Athens  mentioned  by 
Thncydides  (vii.  19),  and  "where 
there  is  a  peaked  height  which  is  a 
conspicuoos  object  from  the  Acro- 
polis." (Leake's  Demi,  p.  18.  Com- 
pare Thncyd.  ixitf^ufh  /i^xP^  r^s  r&v 
*Mi\voitcv  ir<{A.c»r.) 

*  On  the  BoBotarchs,  or  chief  magis- 
trates  of  the  Boeotians,  see  Hermann's 
Pol.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  §  179. 

>  The  Aisopians  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Asdpns,  which 
lay  immediately  beyond  the  Attic 
frontier,  running  parallel  with  the 
chains  of  Cithseron  and  Fames. 


^  The  Bite  of  Sphendal^  has  to  be  de- 
termined from  this  passage,  on  wbich 
no  light  IB  thrown  by  the  only  other 
notices  of  the  place  that  occur,  those 
namely  in  Stephen  and  Hesjchios. 
Col.  Leake's  grounds  for  placmg  it  at 
Malakdsc^  though  not  establishing  the 
point,  make  it  highly  probable  (Demi 
of  Attica^  pp.  128,  124). 

'  Tanagra  was  situated  on  the  left 
or  northern  bank  of  the  Asdpos,  Dear 
its  junction  with  a  small  stream  which 
descends  from  the  flanks  of  Konnt 
Soto.  The  site  is  sufficiently  identi' 
fied  by  the  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings  at  a  place  now  called  QrirM^^ 
and  by  an  inscription  in  a  neighbour* 
ing  church  (Leake's  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  455.457).  Tanagra,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  the  place  called 
Gnea  by  Homer  (n.  iL  49S.  See 
Fausan.  ix.  xx.  §  2 ;  Steph.  Bys.  ad 
TOO.  Tdt^ceypa ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  586).  The 
modem  name  may  perhaps  contain  a 
trace  of  this  early  appellation. 
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course  to  Scolus,'  which  brought  him  into  the  territory  of  the 
Thebans.  And  now,  although  the  Thebans  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Medes,  yet  Mardonius  cut  down  all  the  trees  in 
these  parts ;  not  however  from  any  enmity  towards  the  The- 
bans, but  on  account  of  his  own  urgent  needs ;  for  he  wanted  a 
rampart  to  protect  his  army  from  attack,  and  he  likewise 
desired  to  have  a  place  of  refuge,  whither  his  troops  might  flee, 
in  case  the  battle  should  go  contrary  to  his  wishes.  His  army 
at  this  time  lay  on  the  Asdpus,  and  stretched  from  Erythraa, 
along  by  Hysiae,*  to  the  territory  of  the  Platasans.  The  wall 
however  was  not  made  to  extend  so  far,  but  formed  a  square  of 
about  ten  furlongs  each  way. 

While  the  barbarians  were  employed  in  this  work,  a  certain 
citizen  of  Thebes,  Attaginus  by  name,  the  son  of  Phrynon, 
having  made  great  preparations,  gave  a  banquet,  and  invited 
Mardonius  thereto,  together  with  fifty  of  the  noblest  Persians. 
Now  the  banquet  was  held  at  Thebes ;  and  all  the  guests  who 
were  invited  came  to  it. 

16.  What  follows  was  recounted  to  me  by  Thersander,  a 
native  of  Orchomenus,^  a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  that  city. 
Thersander  told  me,  that  he  was  himself  among  those  invited 
to  the  feast,  and  that  besides  the  Persians  fifty  Thebans  were 
asked ;  ^  and  the  two  nations  were  not  arranged  separately,  but 


*  606I11B  became  a  place  of  some  im- 
portanoe  in  the  wars  between  Sparta 
and  Thebes  (Xen.  Hell.  t.  It.  §  49; 
Ages,  ii.  §  22).  It  lay  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Asdpns,  nnder  Mount 
Cithsron,  at  a  point  about  five  miles 
to  the  right  of  the  direct  ronte  from 
Plataa  to  Thebes  (see  Pansan.  ix.  it. 
§  3 ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  693).  Col.  Leake 
fonnd  in  this  position,  ''on  a  little 
rockj  table-height  overlooking  the 
rirer,"  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Hel- 
lenic fortress,  which  he  is  inclined  to 
identify  with  the  ancient  Sc61ns.  (N. 
Greece,  toI.  ii.  p.  330  and  p.  369.) 

*  These  two  places  lay  very  near 
each  other,  and  are  generaUj  men. 
tioned  together  (Thncyd.  ill.  24; 
Bcrab.  iz.  p.  587 ;  Pansan.  ix.  ii.  §  1). 


They  were  both  on  the  south  or  Pla- 
tsBan  side  of  the  Asdpus,  near  the 
base  of  Mount  Cithseron.  Hysise,  as 
is  plain  from  this  passage  among 
others,  was  the  more  western  of  the 
two,  lying  between  Platsea  and  Ery- 
thrsa.  Col.  Leake  found  some  toler- 
ably extensive  remains  between  Kna- 
kUki  and  BuhUkaf  which  seemed  en> 
titled  to  be  considered  the  ruins  of 
Hysi89,  and  some  slight  traces  beyond 
the  latter  place,  near  KcLtzUla,  which 
might  be  those  of  ErythrsB  (N.  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  827-329). 

■  Vide  supra,  viii.  84. 

*  By  Thebans  we  must  understand 
here  Boeotians,  since  Thersander  was 
one  of  the  fifty.  There  scarcely  seem 
to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  stating 
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a  Persian  and  a  Theban  were  set  side  by  side  upon  each  couch. 
After  the  feast  was  ended,  and  the  drinking  had  begnn,  the 
Persian  who  shared  Thersander's  couch  addressed  him  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  inquired  of  him,  from  what  city  he  came. 
He  answered,  that  he  was  of  Orchomenus ;  whereupon  the 
other  said — 

"  Since  thou  hast  eaten  with  me  at  one  table,  and  poured 
libation  from  one  cup,  I  would  fain  leave  with  thee  a  memorial 
of  the  belief  I  hold — ^the  rather  that  thou  mayest  have  timely 
warning  thyself,  and  so  be  able  to  provide  for  thy  own  safety. 
Seest  thou  these  Persians  here  feasting,  and  the  army  which 
we  left  encamped  yonder  by  the  river-side?  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  of  all  this  number  thou  wilt  behold  but  a  few  surviving ! " 

As  he  spake,  the  Persian  let  fall  a  flood  of  tears ;  whereon 
Thersander,  who  was  astonished  at  his  words,  replied — "Surelj 
thou  shouldest  say  all  this  to  Mardonius,  and  the  Persians 
who  are  next  him  in  honour  " — but  the  other  rejoined — "Dear 
friend,  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  avert  that  which  God  has 
decreed  shall  happen*  No  one  believes  warnings,  however  true 
Many  of  us  Persians  know  our  danger,  but  we  are  constrained 
by  necessity  to  do  as  our  leader  bids  us.  Verily  'tis  the  sorest 
of  all  human  ills,  to  abound  in  knowledge  and  yet  have  no 
power  over  action."  All  this  I  heard  myself  from  Thersander 
the  Orchomenian;  who  told  me  further,  that  he  mentioned 
what  had  happened  to  divers  persons,  before  the  battle  vas 
fought  at  Platsea. 

17.  "When  Mardonius  formerly  held  his  camp  in  Boeotia,  all 
the  Greeks  of  those  parts  who  were  friendly  to  the  Medes  sent 
troops  to  join  his  army,  and  these  troops  accompanied  him  in 
his  attack  upon  Athens.  The  Phocians  alone  abstained,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  invasion ;  for,  though  they  had  espoused  the 
Median  cause  warmly,  it  was  very  much  against  their  will,  and 
only  because  they  were  compelled  so  to  do.'    However,  a  few 


that  the  oonnection  between  Thebes 
and    Orchomenus    was  at   this  time 
especially  intimate  (see  Grote,  toL  ▼• 
p.  213,  note  ' ;  and  compare  Herod,  t. 


79,  where  the  Orchomenians  aie  not 
mentioned  among  the  intimato  aQifli 
of  Thebea). 
7  Snpra,  viii.  SOlSS. 
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days  after  the  arriyal  of  the  Persian  army  at  Thebes,  a  thousand 
of  their  heavy-armed  soldiers  came  up,®  under  the  command 
of  Harmoc^des,  one  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens.  No 
sooner  had  these  troops  reached  Thebes,  than  some  horsemen 
came  to  them  from  Mardonius,  with  orders  that  they  should 
take  up  a  position  upon  the  plain,  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
army.  The  Fhocians  did  so,  and  forthwith  the  entire  Persian 
cavalry  drew  nigh  to  them :  whereupon  there  went  a  rumour 
through  the  whole  of  the  Greek  force  encamped  with  the 
Medes,^  that  Mardonius  was  about  to  destroy  the  Phocians 
with  missiles.  The  same  conviction  ran  through  the  Phocian 
troops  themselves ;  and  Harmocydes,  their  leader,  addressed 
them  thus  vrith  words  of  encouragement — "  Phocians,"  said 
he,  "'tis  plain  that  these  men  have  resolved  beforehand  to  take 
our  lives,  because  of  the  accusations  of  the  ThessaJians,  as 
I  imagine.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  for  you  all  to  show  your* 
selves  brave  men.  'Tis  better  to  die  fighting  and  defending 
our  Uves,  than  tamely  to  allow  them  to  slay  us  in  this  shame- 
ful fashion.  Let  them  learn  that  they  are  barbarians,  and 
that  the  men  whose  death  they  have  plotted  are  Greeks ! " 
18.  Thus  spake  Harmoc^^des;  and  the  Persian  horse, 
having  encircled  the  Phocians,  charged  towards  them,  as  if 
about  to  deal  out  death,  with  bows  bent,  and  arrows  ready  to 
be  let  fly ;  nay,  here  and  there  some  did  even  discharge  their 
weapons.  But  the  Phocians  stood  firm,  keeping  close  one  to 
another,  and  serrying  their  ranks  as  much  as  possible :  where- 
upon the  horse  suddenly  wheeled  round,  and  rode  off.  I 
cannot  say  vnth  certainty  whether  they  came,  at  the  prayer  of 
the  Tbessalians,  to  destroy  the  Phocians,  but  seeing  them  pre- 
pared to  stand  on  their  defence,  and  fearing  to  suffer  damage  at 
their  hands,  on  that  account  beat  a  retreat,  having  orders  from 
Mardonius  so  to  act ;  or  whether  his  sole  intent  was  to  try  the 


*  Tliis  seems  to  have  been  the  fall 
cffectiTe  strength  of  Phocis;  for  at 
Thermopylse,  when  their  conutry  was 
especially  in  danger,  they  conld  muster 
&o  greater  force  (sapra,  vii.  203). 

VOL.  IV.  2  O 


*  On  the  subject  of  the  ^fii?,  or 
snpematTiral  rumour  of  the  Greeks, 
see  Mr.  Grote's  excellent  note  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  yoL  y.  pp.  260-262). 
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temper  of  the  Phocians^  and  see  whether  they  had  any  courage 
or  no.  However  this  may  have  been,  when  the  horsemen 
retired^  Mardonius  sent  a  herald  to  the  Phocians,  saying— 
"Fear  not,  Phocians — ^ye  have  shown  yourselves  valiant  men 
— ^much  unlike  the  report  I  had  heard  of  you.  Now  therefore 
be  forward  in  the  coming  war.  Ye  will  not  readily  outdo 
either  the  King  or  myself  in  services."  Thus  ended  the  afEair 
of  the  Phocians. 

19.  The  LacedsemonianSy  when  they  reached  the  Isthmus, 
pitched  their  camp  there ;  and  the  other  Peloponnesians  who 
had  embraced  the  good  side,  hearing  or  else  seeing  that  they 
were  upon  the  march,  thought  it  not  right  to  remain  behind 
when  the  Spartans  were  going  forth  to  the  war.  So  the  Pelo- 
poimesians  went  out  in  one  body  from  the  Isthmus,  the 
victims  being  favourable  for  setting  forth ;  and  marched  as  far 
as  Eleusis,  where  again  they  offered  sacrifices,  and,  finding  the 
omens  still  encouraging,  advanced  further*  At  Eleusis  they 
were  joined  by  the  Athenians,^^  who  had  come  across  from 
Salamis,  and  now  accompanied  the  main  army.  On  reaching 
ErythrsB  ^  in  Boeotia,  they  learnt  that  the  barbarians  were 
encamped  upon  the  Asopus ;  wherefore  they  themselves,  after 
<$onsidering  how  they  should  act,  disposed  their  forces  opposite 
to  the  enemy  upon  the  slopes  of  Mount  Cithseron. 

20.  Mardonius,  when  he  saw  that  the  Greeks  would  not  come 
down  into  the  plain,  sent  all  his  cavalry,  under  Masistios  (or 


^^  This  is  enough  to  disproye  the 
fltory  told  by  Diodcrus  (zi.  29)  of  the 
oath  taken  by  all  the  confederates 
before  leaving  the  Isthmns.  The  oath 
itself,  as  recorded  both  by  this  his- 
torian, and,  with  trifling  variations, 
by  the  orator  Lycnrgns  (adv.  Leocr.  p. 
389,  ed.  Baiter),  is  snch  as  only  the 
Athenians  conld  have  framed,  and 
they  were  never  at  the  Isthmns. 
LycnTgns,  indeed,  who  represents  the 
oath  as  taken  at  Flatsea,  avoids  this 
•error.  Bat  the  whole  story  seems  to 
have  been  a  pnre  fiction,  as  Theopom- 
pns  remarked  (Fr.  167).    The  temui 


of  the  pretended  tow  were  never  ob- 
served ;  for  though  some  temples,  ia 
Attica  and  elsewhere  (Pansan.  i.  i* 
§  4;  X.  zxxiv.  §  2),  which  the  Ferssns 
had.  burnt,  were  not  rebuilt,  yet  ihs 
great  majority  seem  to  have  been  r&> 
stored  immediately  that  the  war  was 
over  (vide  supra,  viii.  55;  and  seo 
Leake's  Athens,  p.  12,  and  p.  575). 

^  Supra,  eh.  15.  The  Greeks  had 
marched  by  the  route  which  led 
through  CEnoS  and  Eleuthens  to  Pit- 
tssa,  over  Mount  Cithaaron  TDiod.  Sic. 
L  B.  a)* 


■^a'^^eicssvpn^a 


Chap.  18-23. 


ATTACKED  BY  THE  PERSIAN  HOBSE. 
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Macistins,^  as  the  Greeks  call  him)^  to  attack  them  where  they 
were.  Now  Masistius  was  a  man  of  mnch  repnte  among  the 
Persians,  and  rode  a  Nissean  charger  with  a  golden  bit,^  and 
otherwise  magnificently  caparisoned.  So  the  horse  advanced 
against  the  Greeks^  and  made  attacks  upon  them  in  divisions, 
doing  them  great  damage  at  each  charge^  and  insulting  them 
by  calHng  them  women. 

21.  It  chanced  that  the  Megarians  were  drawn  up  in  the 
position  most  open  to  attack,  and  where  the  ground  offered  the 
best  approach  to  the  cavalry.  Finding  themselves  therefore 
liard  pressed  by  the  assaults  upon  their  ranks,  they  sent  a 
benJd  to  the  Greek  leaders,  who  came  and  said  to  them,  ^'This 
is  the  message  of  the  Megarians — ^We  cannot,  brothers-in-arms, 
continue  to  resist  the  Persian  horse  in  that  post  which  we 
have  occupied  from  the  first,  if  we  are  left  without  succours. 
Hitherto,  although  hard  pressed,  we  have  held  out  against 
them  firmly  and  courageously.  Now,  however,  if  you  do  not 
send  others  to  take  our  place,  we  warn  you  that  we  shall  quit 
our  post."  Such  were  the  words  of  the  herald.  Pausanias, 
when  he  heard  them,  inquired  among  his  troops  if  there 
were  any  who  would  volunteer  to  take  the  post,  and  so  relieve 
the  Megarians.  Of  the  rest  none  were  wUling  to  go,  where- 
npon  the  Athenians  offered  themselves ;  and  a  body  of  picked 
men,  three  hundred  in  number,  commanded  by  Olympioddrus, 
the  son  of  Lampo,  undertook  the  service. 

22,  Selecting,  to  accompany  them,  the  whole  body  of  archers, 
these  men  relieved  the  Megarian^,^  and  occupied  a  post  which 


*  The  Greeks  modified  liis  name  to 
m^e  it  significatiYe  of  his  great 
heigfht  (infra,  ch.  25).  They  intended 
to  express  that  he  was  the  tallest 
(^inoTof ,  Doric^  yAKurros)  of  the  Per- 
lisns. 

'  On  the  abnndant  use  of  gold  by 
the  Persians,  vide  snpra,  vii.  83, 190, 
and  infra,  ch.  80.  With  regard  to  the 
Kisaean  horses,  of.  yii.  40,  note  \ 

*  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  yol.  ii. 
oh.  xri.  p.  335)  supposes  that  the 
Athenians  merely  *'  covered  the  Mega- 


rians," instead  of  taking  their  plaoe; 
but  Herodotna  seems  to  mean  more 
than  this.  If  it  be  asked,  how  shonld 
800  Athenians  snfBce  to  replace  8000 
Megarians,  the  answer  is  that  the  800 
Athenian  hoplites  were  accompanied 
by  perhaps  8000  archers.  The  Athe. 
niana  saw  that  the  sexrice  was  one 
for  light.armed  troops,  and  so  sent  all 
their  bowmen  {^ohs  ro^drof ),  with 
just  sufficient  hoplites  to  serre  them 
as  a  nadeiia  and  protection. 
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DEATH  OF  MASISnUS. 


Boos.  II. 


all  the  other  Greeks  collected  at  Erythrsa  had  shrmik  from 
holding.  After  the  straggle  had  continued  for  a  "while,  it  came 
to  an  end  on  this  wise.  As  the  barbarians  continued  char^g 
in  divisions,  the  horse  of  Masistius,  which  was  in  front  of  the 
others,  received  an  arrow  in  his  flank,  the  pain  of  which 
caused  him  to  rear  and  throw  his  rider*  Immediately  the 
Athenians  rushed  upon  Masistius  as  he  lay,  caught  his  horae, 
and  when  he  himself  made  resistance,  slew  him.  At  first, 
however,  they  were  not  able  to  take  his  life ;  for  his  annonr 
hindered  them.  He  had  on  a  breastplate  formed  of  golden 
scales,^  with  a  scarlet  tunic  covering  it.  Thus  the  blows,  all 
falling  upon  his  breastplate,  took  no  effect,^  till  one  of  the 
soldiers,  perceiving  the  reason,  drove  his  weapon  into  his  eye,  and 
so  slew  him.  AU  this  took  place  without  any  of  the  other  horse- 
men seeing  it :  they  had  neither  observed  their  leader  fall  from 
his  horse,  nor  beheld  him  slain ;  for  he  fell  as  they  wheeled 
round  and  prepared  for  another  charge,  so  that  they  were  quite 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened.  When,  however,  they  halted, 
and  found  that  there  was  no  one  to  marshal  their  line,  Masis- 
tius was  missed;  and  instantly  his  soldiers,  understandmg 
what  must  have  befallen  him,  with  loud  cheers  charged  the 
enemy  in  one  mass,  hoping  to  recover  the  dead  body. 

23.  So  when  the  Athenians  saw  that,  instead  of  coming  up  in 
squadrons,  the  -whole  mass  of  the  horse  was  about  to  charge 
them  at  once,  they  called  out  to  the  other  troops  to  make  haste 
to  their  aid.  While  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  however,  vm 
moving  to  their  assistance^  the  contest  waxed  fierce  about  the 
dead  body  of  Masistius.  The  three  hundred,  so  long  as  they 
fought  by  themselves,  had  greatly  the  worst  of  the  encounter, 
and  were  forced  to  retire  and  yield  up  the  body  to  the  enemy; 
but  when  the  other  iroops  approached,  the  Persian  horse  could 
no  longer  hold  their  ground,  but  fled  without  carrying  off  the 


■  Vide  vii.  6,  and  viii.  113.  Pausa- 
niaB  tells  ns  that  the  breastplate  of 
Haaistius  was  preserved  to  his  day  in 
the  temple  of  Minerra  Polias  at  Athens, 
together  with  a  scymitar  said  to  be 


that  of  Mardonins  (i.  zxrii  §  1). 

*  Plntaroh,  with  his  nsnal  ezaggei»- 
tion,  clothes  Masistias  in  impeoetnbto 
annonr  from  head  to  foot  (Yit.  Anstii^ 
0.14). 


Chap.  22-25. 
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bodj,  haTing  incurred  in  the  attempt  a  farther  loss  of  several  of 
their  number.  They  therefore  retired  about  two  forlongs,  and 
consulted  with  each  other  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Being 
\rithont  a  leader,  it  seemed  to  them  the  fittest  course  to  return 
to  Mardonius. 

24.  When  the  horse  reached  the  camp,  Mardonius  and  all 
the  Persian  army  made  great  lamentation  for  Masistius.  They 
shaved  off  all  the  hair  from  their  own  heads,  and  cut  the  manes 
from  their  war-horses  and  their  sumpter-beasts,  while  they 
Tented  their  grief  in  such  loud  cries  that  aU  Boeotia  re- 
sonnded  with  the  clamour,^  because  they  had  lost  the  man  who, 
next  to  Mardonius,  was  held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  both  by 
the  King  and  by  the  Persians  generally.  Bo  the  barbarians, 
after  their  own  fashion,  paid  honours  to  the  dead  Masistius. 

25.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  greatly  emboldened 
by  what  had  happened,  seeing  that  they  had  not  only  stood 
their  ground  against  the  attacks  of  the  horse,  but  had  even 
compelled  them  to  beat  a  retreat.  They  therefore  placed  the 
dead  body  of  Masistius  upon  a  cart,  and  paraded  it  along  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  Now  the  body  was  a  sight  which  well 
deserved  to  be  gazed  upon,  being  remarkable  both  for 
stature  and  for  beauty ;  and  it  was  to  stop  the  soldiers  from 
leaving  their  ranks  to  look  at  it,  that  they  resolved  to  carry  it 
round.  After  this  the  Greeks  determined  to  quit  the  high 
gromid  and  go  nearer  Flataea,  as  the  land  there  seemed  far 
more  suitable  for  an  encampment  than  the  country  about 


7  SncH  free  indnlgenco  of  gnof  is 
characteristio  of  the  Oriental  temper, 
&od  goes  far  Tas  Mr.  Grote  observes, 
ToL  V.  p.  221)  to  justify  ^schylus 
in  the  representations  which  have 
been  so  mnch  criticised  in  the  Fersse. 
Herodotus  often  notes  this  trait  of 
character  (vide  supra,  iii.  66 ;  yiii. 
Q9 ;  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  iii.  64,  and 
vii.45). 

The  mode  of  mourning,  by  shaving 
the  head,  was  common  to  many  na- 
tions. P^bably  the  earliest  instance 
on  record  is  that  of  Job  (i.  20).    It 


was  universal  through  Greece  (supra, 
ii.  86) ,  and  extended  to  the  Thessalians 
and  Macedonians  (Flut.  Yit.  Felop.  o. 
84).  Q.  Curtius  notices  it  as  a  Persian 
custom  (z.  v.  §  17).  The  cutting  off 
the  manes  6f  horses  was  more  rarely 
practised;  but  the  Thessalians  are 
said  to  have  observed  the  rite  in  their 
mourning  for  Pelopidas,  and  the  Mace- 
donians at  the  death  of  HephsBstion 
(Plutarch,  1.  s.  c).  Euripides  makes 
it  a  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  very 
early  times  (Alcest.  429). 
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Eiythrae,  particnlarly  because  it  was  better  supplied  'with  water. 
To  this  place  therefore^  and  more  especially  to  a  spring-head 
which  was  called  Gargaphia,^  they  considered  that  it  would  be 
best  for  them  to  remove,  after  which  they  might  once  more 
encamp  in  their  order.  So  they  took  their  arms,  and  proceeded 
along  the  slopes  of  GithsBron,  past  Hysisa,  to  the  territory  of  the 
Flatseans ;  and  here  they  drew  themselves  up,  nation  by  nation, 
close  by  the  fountain  Gargaphia,  and  the  sacred  precinct  of  the 
Hero  Androcrates,®  partly  along  some  hillocks  of  no  great 
height,  and  partly  upon  the  level  of  the  plain.^ 

26.  Here,  in  the  marshalling  of  the  nations,  a  fierce  battle 
of  words  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeans, 
both  of  whom  claimed  to  have  one  of  the  wings  assigned  to 
them.  On  each  side  were  brought  forward  the  deeds  which 
they  had  done,  whether  in  earlier  or  in  later  times ;  and  £rst 
the  Tegeans  urged  their  claim  as  follows : — 

"  This  post  has  been  always  considered  our  right,  and  not 
the  right  of  any  of  the  other  allies,  in  all  the  expeditions  which 
have  been  entered  into  conjointly  by  the  Peloponnesians,  both 
anciently  and  in  later  times.    Ever  since  the  Heraclidn  made 


*  Col.  Leake  thought  that  he  recog- 
nised the  fonntain  Gargaphia  in  a 
source  which  feeds  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Asdpns,  lying  abont  half-way 
between  Kriakuki  and  PZatoni  (N. 
Greece,  toI.  ii.  p.  382).  Former  tra- 
yellers  had  endeavoured  to  identify  it 
with  the  spring  called  Vergentia/ni, 
which  lies  between  KriaJeuki  and  Pla. 
teea,  and  feeds  a  tributary  of  the 
O6ro8  (Walpole*s  Turkey,  p.  838; 
Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  83).  Of 
the  two  positions,  CoL  Leake's  is  cer* 
tainly  prefemble;  but  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p. 
222,  note),  in  thinking  that  we  ought 
scarcely  to  expect  sucAi  a  feature  to  be 
recognisable  at  this  distance  of  time. 

*  Thucydides  (iii.  24)  mentions  the 
Herdimi  of  Androcrates  as  situated  on 
the  right  of  the  road  leading  north- 
ward from  Platiea  to  Thebes,  and  as 
lying  within  a  mile  of  the  former  dty. 


Plutarch  (Vit.  Aristid.  c  11)  shows  it 
to  have  been  near  Argiopius,  and  to 
have  lain  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hijk- 
It  must,  therefore,  have  occupied 
nearly  the  site  which  Colonel  Lealce 
(p.  343)  assigns  it,  and  not>,  sa  Hr. 
Grote  supposes  (I*  &•  o.),  a  positioii  in 
the  plain  near  the  Asdpus. 

I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Hr.  Grote 
that  the  fountain  Gargaphia  and  the 
sacred  precinct  of  Androcrates  maA 
respectively  the  two  extremitiei  of 
the  Grecian  army.  A  compansonof 
Plutarch  (1.  s.  o.)  and  Pausanias  (ix- 
iv.  §  2)  with  our  author  will  show  that 
Gargaphia,  Argiopius,  and  the  pre. 
cinot  of  Androcrates,  were  all  veiy 
near  one  another,  and  lay  on  the  skirts 
of  Cithssron,  near  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Greek  line. 

10  The  plan  of  the  ground  opponte 
will  throw  light  on  the  rarioos  dttagaa 
of  position. 


Crip.25,26L 
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their  attempt,  after  the  death  of  Eurystheus,  to  return  by  force 
of  arms  into  the  Peloponnese,^  this  custom  has  been  observed. 


' 


\rariHi90ffikmtties 


^  According  to  the  acconnt  generally   I   of  Hercales  at  his  death  fled  to  Cyez, 
receiyed  among  the  Greeks,  the  family   |   king   of   Trachis,    who    gave    them 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  TEOEANS. 


Book  IX. 


It  was  then  that  the  right  became  ours,  and  this  was  the  way 
in  which  we  gained  it : — When,  in  company  with  the  Achcans 
and  lonians  who  then  dwelt  in  the  Peloponnese,^  we  marched 
out  to  the  Isthmus,  and  pitched  our  camp  over  against  the 
invaders,  then  the  tale  goes  that  Hyllus  made  proclamation, 
saying — *  It  needs  not  to  imperil  two  armies  in  a  general  battle ; 
rather  let  one  be  chosen  from  the  Peloponnesian  ranks,  whom- 
soeyer  they  deem  the  bravest,  and  let  him  engage  with  me  in 
single  combat,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon/  The 
saying  pleased  the  Peloponnesians,  and  oaths  were  sworn  to 
the  effect  following : — *  If  Hyllus  conquer  the  Peloponnesian 
champion,  the  HeradidsB  shall  return  to  their  inheritance;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  be  conquered,  the  Heraclidaa  shall  ^th> 
draw,  lead  back  their  army,  and  engage  for  the  next  hundred 
years  to  make  no  further  endeavours  to  force  their  retnm.' 
Hereupon  Echemus,  the  son  of  Aeropus  and  grandson  of 
Phegeus,^  who  was  our  leader  and  king,  offered  himself,  and 
was  preferred  before  all  his  brothers-in-arms  as  champion,  en- 
gaged in  single  combat  with  Hyllus,  and  slew  him  upon  the 
spot.  For  this  exploit  we  were  rewarded  by  the  Peloponne- 
sians of  that  day  with  many  goodly  privileges,  which  we  hare 


shelter  for  a  while,  bnt  was  indnced 
by  the  threats  of  Eorystheiu  to  expel 
them  from  his  oonntrj.  They  then 
fomid  a  refnge  in  Attioa,  where 
Enrysthens  attacked  them  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army.  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever, tc»k  their  part,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  in  which  Enrysthens  and  his 
five  sons  were  slain;  and  the  Hera- 
olid»,  taking  advantage  of  the  snccess, 
invaded  the  Peloponnese  (see  ApoUod. 
II.  viii.  §§  1,  2 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  67,  58; 
Thnoyd.  1.  9,  &c. ;  Phereoyd.  Fr.  39). 
They  were  repulsed  as  related  in  the 
text,  and  only  effected  their  return  a 
hundred  years  later.  . 

*  Before  the  Dorian  immigration  the 
entire  Peloponnese  was  occnpied,  with 
trifling  exceptions,  by  three  races  :— 
the  Arcadians,  the  Aohasans,  and  the 
lonians.  The  lonians  occnpied  the 
<x>antry  along  the  Ck>rinthian  Gnlf, 


which  in  later  times  became  Aehat 
(snpra,  i.  145);  the  Arcadians  beld 
the  strong  central  position  in  which 
they  always  maintained  themsel?<ei; 
the  AchsBans  were  masters  of  the  re< 
mainder.  The  only  noticeable  excep- 
tions  to  this  were,  the  Dryopians  in 
Hermion^  (viii.  73),  the  Pyliana,  in 
Southern  Elis,  who  were  .^olians 
(Apollod.  I.  ix.  §  9),  and  the  £petni 
in  Northern  Elis,  who  were  ^tolians 
(see  Hermann's  PoL  Antiq.  of  Greece, 

§17). 

'  Pansanias,  who  relates  this  story 
briefly  (viii.  y.  §  1)  makes  Bk^hemos 
the  son  of  ASropos  and  grandson  d 
Cepheus  (iv.  §  7).  A  monnment  st 
Tegea,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Faosanias,  vras  called  the  tomb  d 
Echemns,  and  bore  a  representatian 
of  his  single  combat  with  HyUiii(nn. 
liiL§5}. 


CfiiP.26,27. 
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ever  since  enjoyed ;  and,  among  the  rest^  we  obtained  the 
right  of  holding  the  leading  post  in  one  wing^  whenever  a  joint 
expedition  goes  forth  beyond  our  borders.  With  you  then, 
0  LacedBemonians,  we  do  not  claim  to  compete ;  choose  you 
which  wing  ye  please;  we  yield  and  grant  you  the  pre- 
ference: but  we  maintain  that  the  command  of  the  other 
wing  belongs  of  right  to  us,  now  no  less  than  formerly. 
Moreover,  set  aside  this  exploit  which  we  have  related,  and 
still  our  title  to  the  chief  post  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Athenians:  witness  the  many  glorious  fights  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  against  yourselves,^  0  Spartans !  as  well 
as  those  which  we  have  maintained  with  others.  We  have 
therefore  more  right  to  this  place  than  they ;  for  they  have 
performed  no  exploits  to  be  compared  to  ours,  whether  we  look 
to  earlier  or  to  later  times." 

27.  Thus  spake  the  Tegeans ;  and  the  Athenians  made  reply 
as  follows: — "We  are  not  ignorant  that  our  forces  were 
gathered  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of  speech-making,  but  for 
battle  against  the  Barbarian.  Yet  as  the  Tegeans  have  been 
pleased  to  bring  into  debate  the  exploits  performed  by  our 
two  nations,  alike  in  earlier  and  in  later  times,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  set  before  you  the  grounds  on  which  we  claim  it 
as  our  heritage,  deserved  by  our  unchanging  bravery,  to  be 
preferred  above  Arcadians.  In  the  first  place,  then,  those  very 
Heraclidffi,  whose  leader  they  boast  to  have  slain  at  the 
Isthmus,  and  whom  the  other  Greeks  would  not  receive  when 
they  asked  a  refuge  from  the  bondage  wherewith  they  were 
threatened  by  the  people  of  MycSnae,*^  were  given  a  shelter  by 


*  Snpn,  L  66,  07  $  Fansan.  viii.  zlv. 

*  Mycdnss,  and  not  Argos,  was  the 
tadent  capital  of  Argolis,  as  is  plain 
from  Homer  (IL  ii.  669,  Ac).  It  was 
situated  "  npon  a  nigged  height,  in  a 
xeoeaa  between  two  commanding  snm. 
mits  of  the  range  of  mountains  which 
horders  the  eastern  side  of  the  Argolic 
plain"  (Leake's  Morea,  ii.  p.  366). 
There  are  to  thia  daj  abundant  re« 


mains  of  the  ancient  city,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Strabo  (Tiii. 
p.  540),  which  Pansanias  long  ago 
contradicted  (ii.  zr.  and  zvi.).  T£e 
chief  of  these  is  the  well-known 
"  treasTuy  of  Atreus." 

All  acoonnts  agree  in  representing 
Hyoenaa  as  the  capital  city  of  Eurys- 
thens  (Thnoyd.  i.  9 ;  Apollod.  ii.  iv.  § 
6 ;  Enrip.  Hera  F.  888 :  Strab.  viiL 
p.  647,  fto.). 
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US ;  and  we  brought  down  the  insolence  of  Eurystheos,  and 
helped  to  gain  the  victoiy  oyer  those  who  were  at  that  time 
lords  of  the  Peloponnese^  Again,  when  the  Argiyes  led  their 
troops  with  Polynices  against  Thebes,  and  were  slain  and 
refused  burial,  it  is  our  boast  that  we  went  out  against  the 
Gadmeians,  recoyered  the  bodies,  and  buried  them  at  Eleosis 
in  our  own  territory.'  Another  noble  deed  of  ours  was  that 
against  the  Amazons,  when  they  came  from  their  seats  upon 
the  Thermodon,  and  poured  their  hosts  into  Attica;^  and  in 
the  Trojan  war  too,  we  were  not  a  whit  behind  any  of  the 
Greeks.    But  what  boots  it  to  speak  of  these  ancient  matters  ?  ^ 


*  It  was  said  that  Adrastus,  when 
he  oonld  not  persnade  the  Thebans  to 
Borrender  the  slain,  applied  to  The- 
Bens,  who  was  then  king  of  Athens, 
and  TheseuB  marched  against  Thebes, 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Cadmeians, 
and  recovered  the  bodies  (Apollod. 
III.  vi.  §  1,  &o.  i  Fansan.  i.  zxxix.  § 
2).  Some  said  the  bodies  were  given 
np  to  Thesens  without  a  battle  (Fan- 
san. ibid. ;  Flat.  Vit.  Thes.  c.  29 ; 
Isocrat.  Fanath.  p.  250,  ed.  Baiter). 
The  tomb  in  which  they  were  buried 
was  shown  near  Eleosis,  on  the  road 
to  Megara,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  (i.  zxxix.  §  1). 

7  The  mythio  contest  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Amazons  was  said  to 
have  begun  with  Hercules,  who  in- 
vaded their  oonntiy  on  the  Ther- 
mddon,  being  required  by  Eurystheus 
to  bring  him  the  baldrick  of  Hippolyta 
(Apollod.  II.  T.  §  9).  According  to 
Bome,  Theseus  took  part  in  this  expe- 
dition (Philooh.  Fr.  49;  Flut.  Vit. 
Thes.  0.  26) ;  but  the  generality  of 
writers  made  his  expedition  distinct 
from  that  of  Hercules,  and  later  in 
date  (Hellan.  Fr.  76;  Fherecyd.  ap. 
Flut.  L  B.  0. ;  Herodor.  ibid ;  compare 
supra,  iv.  110).  To  revenge  the  at- 
tack of  Theseus,  the  Amazons  invaded 
Attica,  passing  round  the  Black  Sea, 
and  crossing  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus 
upon  the  ice,  according  to  Helhtnicus 
(Fr.  84).  They  continued  in  Attica 
four  months  (Clitodem.  Fr.  6),  and 
fought  battles  with  various  suooesBy 


but  at  last  were  defeated  by  Thesens 
(Fansan.  i.  xli.  §  7)«  and  consented  to 
leave  the  country.  The  tomb  of  Hip- 
polyta was  Bhown  at  Megaia  (ibid.)  ; 
and  at  Athensi  the  Amaioneiiim, 
or  temple  of  the  Amazons,  and  the 
Horoomosion,  or  Oath-House,  where 
the  treaty  was  made  between  them 
and  Theseus,  were  regarded  as  me* 
morials  of  the  occurrence.  The  w»r 
with  the  Amazons  was  a  favourite 
subject  both  with  the  painters  and  the 
sculptors  of  Greece.  It  formed,  appe- 
rently,  the  subject  of  the  Metopes  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Furthenoo 
(Leake's  Attica,  p.  543),  and  oertainlj 
that  of  a  relief  in  the  southern  wall  of 
the  Acropolis  (Fansan.  i.  xxv.  §  2); 
it  was  painted  in  the  Foecild  (ib.  zr. 
§  2),  and  in  the  temple  of  Thesens 
at  Athens  (ib.  xvii.  §  2) ;  and  repre- 
sented on  the  pedestal  of  the  statne  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympia  (ib.  v.  xu  §  3}i 
and  on  the  shield  of  the  Minerva  of 
Fhidias  (Flin.  H.  N.  xzxvi.  6,  p.  632; 
Fansan.  i.  xvii.  §  2). 

The  war,  nevertheless,  is  rightly  re- 
garded as  a  mere  mythns,  on  a  par 
with  that  between  the  Centann  and 
the  LapithsB,  which  faced  it  in  thd 
Parthenon  (see  Muller's  Orchomenns, 
p.  357;  V()lcker*8  Myth.  Geogr.  i 
p.  209;  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol  i. 
pp.  286-298). 

'  In  mentioning  Troy,  the  Athenitn 
speaker  had  touched  <m  BomewhAfc 
tender  ground.  (See  above,  voL  iii  p* 
362.)    He,  therefore^  rapidly  zetreati 
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I     A  nation  which  was  brave  in  those  days  might  have  grown 

'     eowardly  since,  and  a  nation  of  cowards  then  might  now  be 

Taliant^    Enongh  therefore  of  our  ancient  achievements.     Had 

we  pezformed  no  other  exploit  than  that  at  Marathon — ^though 

in  troth  we  have  performed  exploits  as  many  and  as  noble  as 

any  of  the  Greeks — ^yet  had  we  performed  no  other,  we  should 

desenre  this  privilege,  and  many  a  one  beside.    There  we  stood 

alone,  and  singly  fought  with  the  Persians ;  nay,  and  venturing 

on  80  dangerous  a  cast,  we  overcame  the  enemy,  and  conquered 

on  that  day  forty  and  six  nations !  ^      Does  not  this  one 

achievement  suffice  to  make  good  our  title  to  the  post  we 

claim?  Nevertheless,  LacedaBmonians,  as  to  strive  concerning 

place  at  such  a  time  as  this  is  not  right,  we  are  ready  to  do  as 

ve  oonunand,  and  to  take  our  station  at  whatever  part  of  the 

line,  and  face  whatever   nation,  ye   think   most   expedient. 

TVheresoever  ye  place  us,  'twill  be  our  endeavour  to  behave  as 

brave  men.    Only  declare  your  will,  and  we  shall  at  once  obey 

you." 

28.  Such  was  the  reply  of  the  Athenians ;  and  forthwith 
all  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that 
the  Athenians  were  worthier  to  have  the  left  wing  than  the 
Arcadians.  In  this  way  were  the  Tegeans  overcome;  and 
the  post  was  assigned  to  the  Athenians. 

When  this  matter  had  been  arranged,  the  Greek  army,  which 
^s  in  part  composed  of  those  who  came  at  the  first,  in  part  of 
snch  as  had  flocked  in  from  day  to  day,  drew  up  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  ^ — Ten  thousand  Lacedsemonian  troops  held  the 


from  it,  with  an  affectation  of  indif . 
ferenoe  ob  regards  ancient  exploits. 

'  Vide  gapra^  vii.  61-80,  where  the 
entire  number  of  nations  composing 
the  armj  of  Xerxes  is  made  to  be 
fortj-six.  The  Athenian  speaker  is 
represented  as  boasting  that  the  army 
of  Datis  was  similarlj  composed  of 
contingents  from  the  whole  empixe. 
That  it  was  so  is  Tery  nnlikely. 

^^The  list  of  states  which  Pansaniaa 
found  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Jore,  erected  at  Olympia  by 


the  Grreeks  after  the  close  of  the  war 
(infra,  ch.  81),  is  not  yery  materially 
different  from  this.  There  are  indeed 
more  yariations  between  the  two  than 
Mr.  Grote  allows  (Hist,  of  Greece,  toI. 
v.  p.  217,  note) ;  but  they  are  of 
little  importance,  and  admit  of  easy 
explanation.  Pansanias  omits  the 
Eretrians,  the  Leacadians,  and  the 
Paleans  of  Cephallen^:  he  adds  the 
Eleans,  Ceans,  Melians,  Tenians,  Nax- 
ians,  and  Gythnians.  It  has  been  in- 
genionsly  conjectured  by  Broensted 
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right  wing,  five  thousand  of  whom  were  Spartans ;  and  these 
five  thousand  were  attended  by  a  body  of  thirty-five  thousand 
Helots,  who  were  only  lightly  armed — seven  Helots  to  each 
Spartan.^  The  place  next  to  themselves  the  Spartans  gave  to 
the  Tegeans,  on  account  of  their  courage  and  of  the  esteem 
in  which  they  held  them.  They  were  all  fully  armed,  and 
numbered  fifteen  hundred  men.  Next  in  order  came  the 
Corinthians,  five  thousand  strong ;  and  with  them  Pausanias 
had  placed,  at  their  request,^  the  band  of  three  hundred  which 
had  come  from  Potidsea  in  Pallene.  The  Arcadians  of  Qr- 
chomenus,  in  number  six  hundred,  came  next ;  then  the 
Sicyonians,  three  thousand;  then  the  Epidaurians,  eight 
hundred;  then  the  Troezenians,  one  thousand;  then  the 
Lepreats,^  two  hundred;  the  MycenaDans  and  Tirynthians,* 


<Itin.  p.  106),  that  the  Eleans  of  Fan- 
saaiaa  (FAAEIOI)  are  the  Paleans  of 
Herodotns  (HAAEUS)  :  and  Pansanias 
(it  is  said)  may  either  have  misread 
the  word  from  the  inscription  being 
worn,  or  the  Eleans,  who  were  the 
guardians  of  the  temple  in  which  the 
Btatne  stood,  may  have  fraudulently 
altered  the  title  (see  Grote,  1.  s.  c). 
The  islanders  contained  in  the  list  of 
Fansanias  had  their  names  inscribed 
on  the  statne,  not  as  having  sent  con- 
tingents to  Flataea,  bat  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  war  by  fighting  at 
Ssdamis  (snpra,  viii  46).  Fansanias 
is  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  the 
inscribed  states  as  having  all  shared 
in  the  battle.  He  may  be  corrected 
from  Herodotns  (viii.  82),  and  Thacy- 
dides  (i.  182),  from  which  passages  it 
appears,  that  having  borne  any  part 
in  deifealing  the  harharianf  gave  a 
claim  for  insciiption.  The  offering^ 
dedicated  from  the  spoils  of  Flatsea 
were  regarded,  not  as  commemorative 
of  that  victory  only,  but  of  the  whole 
war ;  and  consequently  all  those  who 
had  shared  in  the  victories,  whether 
by  land  or  by  sea»  had  honourable 
mention  npon  those  memoriaU  (see 
Appendix,  Note  A.).  The  only  excep- 
tion was  in  case  of  very  trivial  contin- 
gents. The  single  penteconters  of 
the    Siphnians   and    Seriphians,  and 


even  the  single  triremes  of  the  Cro- 
toniats  (viii.  47)  and  Lemnians  (riii 
82)  weze  perhaps  not  thought  to  en- 
title  them  to  commemoration.  If  so, 
the  Tenians  would  probably  have  been 
omitted  but  for  the  timeliness  of  their 
arrival  (see  note*  to  Book  viiL  cL 
82).  With  regard  to  the  EretnaBS 
and  Leucadians,  if  their  names  did 
not  appear  upon  the  Olympian  oSering, 
it  may  have  been  because  at  the  time 
of  the  inscription  these  states  wen; 
politically  included  in  Styia  sod 
Anactorium  respectively.  Hence,  ia 
the  catalogue  of  Herodotus  the  con- 
tingents of  the  "  Eretrians  and  Str- 
reans,"  and  of  the  "  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians,"  axe  united  in  one,  and 
expressed  by  a  single  number.  (On 
the  general  subject,  Bee  Appendix, 
Note  A.) 

^  Vide  supra,  ch.  10. 

s  The  Corinthians  naturally  dfisirDd 
to  have  their  colonists  ^hucyd.  i.  5Q 
under  their  immediate  protoetioo. 

*  Leproum  was  the  <^ief  citj  of  tlie 
Flaroreatse,  who  were  Minyans  (sapni 
iv.  145;  viii.  73),  probably  from  Or. 
chomenus  (supra,  iv.  146,  note^.  }^ 
continued  to  be  an  indepeadeDt  city 
in  the  time  of  the  FeloponnesiaD  war 
(Thucyd.  V.  81).  Cononning  ite  »^t 
see  note  '  on  Book  iv.  ch.  148. 

*  For  the  site  of  Tiryns,  vide  89pn» 


Chap.28»29. 
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four  hundred;  the  FhliasianSy  one  thousand;  the  Her-^ 
mionians,  three  hundred;  the  Eretrians  and  Styreans,  six 
hundred;  the  Ghalcideans,^ four  hundred;  and  the  Ambra- 
eiots,  five  hundred.  After  these  came  the  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians,^  who  numbered  eight  hundred;  the  Paleans  of 
Cephallenia^^  two  hundred;  the  Eginetans,  five  hundred; 
the  Megarians,  three  thousand;  and  the  PlatsBans,  six 
hundred.  Last  of  all,  but  first  at  their  extremity  of  the  line, 
were  the  Athenians,  who,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand, 
occupied  the  left  wing,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  the 
son  of  Lysimachus. 

29.  All  these,  except  the  Helots — ^seven  of  whom,  as  I  said, 
attended  each  Spartan — ^were  heavy-armed  troops ;  and  they 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  men.  This 
was  the  number  of  Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  soldiers,  which 
was  brought  together  against  the  Barbarian.  The  light- 
armed  troops  consisted  of  the  thirty-five  thousand  ranged  with 
the  Spartans,  seven  in  attendance  upon  each,  who  were  all  well 
equipped  for  war ;  and  of  thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
others,  belonging  to  the  Lacedsemonians  and  the  rest  of  the 


▼i.  7^  note^.  This  was  the  first  time 
tb&t  it  had  taken  part  in  the  war. 
Both  Tirjna  and  Myodnsa  were  after- 
mirdfl  pmiiahed  hy  the  Arg^ves  for 
siding  with  the  Greeks  against  Persia, 
by  the  rasing  of  their  cities  and  trans- 
ferenoe  of  the  inhabitants  to  Argos 
(Paasao.  r.  Txiii.  §  2;  Diod.  Sio.  xL 
65). 

'Not  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace, 
hot  those  of  Enboea  (XaAjct8<7f  ol  M 
Tf  Eftpfvy,  Fansan.  1.  s.  c). 

*  Anactorinm  was  a  Corinthian,  or 
peihaps  a  joint  Ck)rinthian  and  Coroy- 
nean  colony  (compare  Thncyd.  L  55 
with  Stiab.  x.  p.  659,  and  Pansan. 
L  a.  c),  fomided  in  the  time  of  Cy- 
peelns  (ab.  b.c.  650).  It  was  situated 
at  the  month  of  the  Ambraoian  ga]f, 
inside  the  cater  and  outside  the  inner 
entrance  (compare  Scylaz,  Peripl.  pp. 
28,  29,  with  Strab.  x.  p.  658,  and  Plin. 
H.  N.  iy.  1),  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bay,  near  the  modem  town  of  Vonitza. 


The  rains  at  Aios  Petros,  about  two 
miles  west  of  Vonitza,  appear  to  mark 
the  site  (Leake's  Northern  Greece, 
Yol.  iii.  p.  493 ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  28-31). 

7  Cephalldnia  (the  modem  CefO' 
Ionia)  was  a  r§rpdfroSis.  Its  four 
cities  were  P^^,  or  Pains,  Granii, 
Sam^,  and  Pronus,  or  Pronnesus 
(Thucyd.  ii.  80;  Liv.  zxzviii.  28; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  yoc.  Kpdoftot),  Of  these 
Pale  seems  to  have  been  the  most  im- 
portant in  early  times  (Thucyd.  i.  27 ; 
Polyb.  v.  3).  It  occupied  a  site  of  no 
g^reat  strength  in  the  midst  of  a  fer- 
tile country,  near  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  island.  Its  position 
is  marked  by  a  few  ruins  (the  Paled' 
kastro  near  Lixuri),  on  which  has  been 
found  inscribed  the  name  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  plain  in  which  the 
ruins  stand  is  still  called  Polio,  and  the 
entire  district  Paliki  (OaXuc^).  See 
Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 
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Greeks,  at  the  rate  (nearly)  of  one  light  to  one  heayy-armed.^ 
Thus  the  entire  number  of  the  light-armed  was  sixty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred. 

80.  The  Greek  army,  therefore,  which  mustered  at  Platiea, 
counting  light-armed  as  well  as  heavy-armed,  was  but  eighteen 
hundred  men  short  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand ;  and  this 
amount  was  exactly  made  up  by  the  Thespians  who  were 
present  in  the  camp ;  for  eighteen  hundred  Thespians,  being 
the  whole  number  left,®  were  likewise  with  the  army ;  but  these 
men  were  without  arms.^  Such  was  the  array  of  the  Greek 
troops  when  they  took  post  on  the  Asopus. 

81.  The  barbarians  under  Mardonius,  when  the  mouming 
for  Masistius  was  at  an  end,  and  they  learnt  that  the  Greeks 
were  in  the  FlatsBan  territory,  moved  likewise  towards  the  river 
Asopus,  which  flows  in  those  parts.  On  their  arrival  Mar- 
donius marshalled  them  against  the  Greeks  in  the  following 
order: — ^Against  the  Lacedemonians  he  posted  his  Persians; 
and  as  the  Persians  were  far  more  numerous,  he  drew  them 
up  with  their  ranks  deeper  than  common,  and  also  extended 
their  front  so  that  part  faced  the  Tegeans ;  and  here  he  took 
care  to  choose  out  the  best  troops  to  face  the  Lacedasmonians, 


*  The  numbers  of  this  calcQlAtion 
are  imnBiiaU  J  accnrate,  the  sum  total 
of  the  hoplitea  being  perfectly  correct. 
There  is,  however,  an  excess  of  800 
light-armed,  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  a  miscalculation.  If  we 
subtract  the  6000  Spartans  firom  the 
38,700  hoplites,  the  remainder  is 
38,700,  not  34,500.  (On  the  frequent 
oocnrrence  of  numerical  discrepancies 
in  I  Herodotus,  see  the  Introductory 
Essay,  voL  i.  p.  102.) 

'  That  is,  the  whole  number  left 
after  the  destruction  of  the  700  at 
ThermopylsD  (supra,  vii.  222-225). 

^  It  is  uncertain  whether  Herodotus 
means  that  the  Thespians  were  un- 
armed, or  only  that  they  were  lightly 
armed.  The  expression  in  this  passage 
(twXa  8^  0^8*  oStoi  cTxoy)  seems  rather 
to  imply  the  latter ;  but  if  this  be  the 


meaning,  why  are  they  not  ooontcd 
with  the  other  light-armed  ?  and  how 
is  Herodotus  justified  in  saying  tiiat 
*'  the  enftr«  number  of  the  Ught-anned 
was  69,500 "  P    It  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  in  their  hurried  flight  from 
Thespio   on  the  advance  of  Xerxes 
(supra»  viii.  50),  they  may  not  have 
liked  to  encumber  themselves  with 
the  weight  of  arms.    And  the  other 
Greeks  ^d  none  to  lend  them,  ss  each 
state  sent  its  full  force  to  the  war. 
The  Thespians  were  inscribed  on  the 
Delphic  tripod  (supra,  viii  82;  note*), 
though,  according  to  Faosanias,  their 
name  did  not    appear  at  Oljmpia. 
Their  inscription  does  not  prove,  how- 
ever,  that  they  fought  at  Plates.   It 
may  have  been  owing  to  their  ooodoct 
at  ThermopylsB. 
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vliiisi  against  the  Tegeans  he  arrayed  those  on  whom  he  could 
sot  80  mnch  depend.  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  and  by 
the  advice  of  the  Thebans.  Next  to  the  Persians  he  placed  the 
Medes,  facing  the  Corinthians,  PotidaBans,  Orchomenians,  and 
Sicyonians;  then  the  Bactrians,  facing  the  Epidaurians, 
TroezenianSy  Lepreats,  Tirynthians,  Mycenseans,  and  Phlia- 
sians ;  after  them  the  Indians,  facing  the  Hermionians,  Ere- 
trians,  Styreans,  and  Ghalcideans;  then  the  Sacans,  facing 
the  Ambraciots,  Anactorians,  Leucadians,  Paleans,  and  Egine- 
tans ;  last  of  all,  facing  the  Athenians,  the  Plataeans,  and  the 
Megarians,  he  placed  the  troops  of  the  Boeotians,  Locrians, 
Italians,  and  Thessalians,  and  also  the  thousand  Phocians.^ 
The  whole  nation  of  the  Phocians  had  not  joined  the  Medes ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  were  some  who  had  gathered  themselves 
into  bands  about  Parnassus,  and  made  expeditions  from 
thence,  whereby  they  distressed  Mardonius  and  the  Greeks 
vho  sided  with  him,  and  so  did  good  service  to  the  Grecian 
caose.  Besides  those  mentioned  above,  Mardonius  likewise 
arrayed  against  the  Athenians  the  Macedonians  and  the  tribes 
dwelling  about  Thessaly. 

82.  I  have  named  here  the  greatest  of  the  nations  which 
were  marshalled  by  Mardonius  on  this  occasion,  to  wit,  all 
those  of  most  renown  and  account.  Mixed  with  these,  how- 
€^er,  were  men  of  divers  other  peoples,®  as  Phrygians, 
Thiadans,  Mysians,  Pseonians,  and  the  like;  Ethiopians, 
ftgain,  and  Egyptians,  both  of  the  Hermotybian  and  Calasi* 
rian  races,*  whose  weapon  is  the  sword,  and  who  are  the  only 


'That  IB,  the  thonaand  Phodans 
▼ho  bad  been  previoiiBly  mentioned 
(supra,  chfl.  17,  18). 

'  See  above,  ▼iii.  118,  ad  fin. 


^  The  whole  of  the  f  onner  amonnted 
to  160,000  men.  The  Calisiries  to 
250,000.  (Bk.  ii.  cha.  164>  165, 166.) 
Herodotna  saya  they  were  armed  with 
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fighting  men  in  that  coontry.'    These  pereona  had  formerly 


urcrdi,  ud  it  it  probkbly  to  tlis  long 
diggen  111U17  of  Uie  Egyptian  soldiers 
tad  Ihat  be  BlliideB,  whioh  mt^j  be 
oUcd  tluir  nde-mmis  ;  for  id  no  case 
tmld  >  giroTd  be  cauaidered  more  than 
diH  cf  ths  wg^pons,  either  of  boKTy  of 
L^  iBbntry.  The  arms  of  the  dif- 
fenot  carp*  wniod ;  the  he«Ty  in- 
Enbj  laring,  with  other  weapons, 
tjlliet  s  nroid  or  dagger  j  a  haUihet ; 
1  tattle-aig ;  a,  pole.aie  ;  one  01  two 
bidi  of  ckU  or  maoea  {figs.  12, 14), 
tiifwd  with  metal,  and  bonnd  with 
tliKigi  nimd  the  handle  (like  the 
Eomu  fiuei)  to  giTS  B  Sm  hold  ;  a 
drred  club,  the  liitdn  of  modem 
Elliiipia  (lee  wiradcnt  So.  II.  in  n.  ch. 
G»,  Bt  Tii),  or  a  fatahioD,  which  was 
a  NK  of  ensii  falcatns,  called  thopih 
(nnied  by  figs.  G  and  9,  in  voodont 
>'a  T.  below),  or  klu)pi\  a  name 
"Kobling  the  irowli  of  the  Argivea. 
(QiinL  Cut.  lib.  riii. ;  ApnL  Uet.  lib. 
li.)  Tie;  had  altcayt  the  ahield  and 
ijfti;  and  they  wore  linen  oonlat* 
(Herod,  it.  18S;  iii.  47),  common  to 
ouyotlisr  people^  sometimes  fortiQed 
*ith  isdal  platea.  (See  woodont  Ho. 
HI.  ID  D.  ch.  89,  Blc.  Tii.,  «nd  the 
inu  of  infantij  in  woodont  No,  T. 
Wow.)  The  Lght  infantry,  a  rery 
"■KQCroiu  body,  were  chiefly  archers ; 
■^1  besides  their  bows,  had  dnbs, 
■vndi,  or  battle-axes,  and  occa- 
'kmilly  a  Bart  of  flail  (as  in  the  middle 
>gn| ;  and  two  soldien  ar«  armed 
oith  this  in  the  bas-relief  of  the 
Tngple  at  Dayr  el  Medoeneh  at 
^bes,  rEpresenting  a  march  to  oele- 
tiiMe  a  »ictory ;  part  of  which  is  given 
!»  Toodcat  No.  IIL  gome  had  light 
jiTttlins  which  were  also  nsed  by  the 
<l>uiat  corps,  the  cavalry  of  an  Egyp- 
'ii'i  Vmy,  whoafl  arms  consisted  of 
lie  bow  and  arrow,  jsTelins,  a  clnb. 
'"i  a  dagger,  or  straight  sword,  for 
dose  combat.  There  was  also  a  corps 
of  ilingera.  The  arms  and  dress  of 
the  icbkntiy  may  be  Men  in  the  wood- 
^t  Ho.  T.  Bach  regiment  had  its 
itmdud,  aerring,  aa  Diodoms  says 
ti-  B6),  aa  a  rallying  point,  and  an 
*i>Mangement  in  battle.  (Comp. 
Flit  d«  laid.  s.  72.)  This  conBisted 
VOL.  IV. 


generally  of  a  ssored  animal,  a  king's 
name,  or  an  emblematio  device.  (See 
At.  Zg.  vol.  i.  pp.  291  and  29*.)  They 
had  disoiplined  troops  at  a  very  early 
period ;   the  necessity  of  whioh  waa 


arma,  nsed  by  a  oivilised  and  a  bi 
barons  people,  wba  so  mnch  less  th 
in  later  times,— [Q,  W.] 

>  The  heavy  and  light  armed   i 
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served  on  board  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  hut  Mardonius  disembarked 
them  before  he  left  Phalerom ;  in  the  land  force  which  Xenes 
brought  to  Athens  there  were  no  Egyptians.  The  number  of 
the  barbarians,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,^  was  three  hmidred 
thousand ;  that  of  the  Greeks  who  had  made  alliance  ^th 
Mardonius  is  known  to  none ;  for  they  were  never  counted :  I 
should  guess  that  they  mustered  near  fifty  thousand  strong. 
The  troops  thus  marshalled  were  all  foot  soldiers.  As  for  the 
horse,  it  was  drawn  up  by  itself. 

83.  When  the  marshalling  of  Mardonius'  troops  by  nations 
and  by  maniples  was  ended,  the  two  armies  proceeded  on  the 


fantry,  the  chariot  and  other  corps, 
form  part  of  them.     The  Egyptian 
army  was  highly  disciplined,  in  the 
time  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  pro- 
bably long  before.    It   was  divided 
into  corps  and  regiments,  and  it  had 
the  phalanx  of  heavy  infantry  even 
before  that  early  period ;  armed  with 
very  long  and  strong  spears,  and  with 
ixmnenae  shields ;  the  power  of  which 
solid  sqnare  was  afterwards  proved 
in    the   battle  between    Cyras   and 
CrcBsos,  the  Persians  being  nnable  to 
make  any  impression  npon  their  com- 
pact mass.     (See  note  on  Bk.  yii.  ch. 
89,  woodcut  No.  Y*)     It  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Greeks  (see  At. 
Eg.  vol.  i.  p.  293,  and  p.  859  to  863). 
In   attackmg    fortified    places,    the 
Egyptians  either   nsed    the    scaling 
ladder,    or   in  a  regular    siege  ap- 
proached under  cover  of  the  arrows 
of  the  bowmen,  and  battered  the  walls 
with  the  testudo  (see  woodcut  No.  YI. 
in  note  on  Bk.  viL  ch.  89,  and  below 
No.  YL).    This  was  at  first  a  long 
pike,  the  men  being  protected  under 
a  framework  covered  with  hides,  the 
rude  prototype  of  the  testudo  arietarict, 


which  was  employed  in  after  times  by 
the  Assyrians  (see  the  Nimroud  sculp- 
tures), and  by  the  Bomans  and  othexs. 
It  was  against  this  and  the  movrable 
towers  of  those  days  (the  "bulwarks" 
of  Deut.  zx.  20),  that  the  Egyptians 
in  their  early  fortifications  intn^oced 
the  scarp  and  oounterscaxp,  and  the 
parallel  wall  in  the  ditch ;  whicb,  with 
the  sculptures  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
show  that  these  military  engines  were 
invented  at  least  2000  years  before 
our  era.  Mining  was  also  adopted  by 
tbem.~[6.  W.] 

*  Supra,  viii.  113,  end.  I  do  not  see 
on  what  groxmds  Mr.  Qrote  denies 
that  we  **  can  place  any  oonfidenoe  in 
this  total  of  300,000  "  (Hist,  of  Gneoe, 
vol.  V.  p.  223).  If  Herodotus  had  not 
possessed  data  in  this  instanoe,  whicb 
he  lacked  with  regard  to  the  auxiliary 
Greek  force,  he  would  not  have  ex- 
pressed himself  so  differently  in  ilie 
two  cases.  He  implies  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  Persian  army  had  beea 
counted.  Diodoms,  with  his  usual 
exaggeration,  makes  the  number  of 
Mardonius'  army  500,000  (xL  SCQ. 
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next  day  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  Grecian  sacrifice  was  offered 
by  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Antiochus^  who  accompanied  the 
army  as  soothsayer :  he  was  an  Elean,  and  belonged  to  the 
Glytiad  branch  of  the  lamidsB,^  but  had  been  admitted  among 
their  own  citizens  by  the  LacedsBmonians.  Now  his  admis- 
sion among  them  was  on  this  wise : — Tisamenns  had  gone  to 
Delphi  to  consult  the  god  concerning  his  lack  of  offspring, 
when  it  was  declared  to  him  by  the  Pythoness  that  he  would 
win  five  very  glorious  combats.^  Misunderstandmg  the  oracle, 
and  imagining  that  he  was  to  win  combats  in  the  games, 
Tisamenus  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of  gymnas- 
tics. He  trained  himself  for  the  Pentathlum,'  and,  on  con- 
tending at  Olympia,  came  within  a  little  of  winning  it ;  for  be 
was  successful  in  everything  except  the  wrestling-match,  which 
was  carried  off  by  Hieronymus  the  Andrian.    Hereon  the 


^  According  to  Cicero,  there  were 
two  great  angnral  families  in  Elis,  the 
lamidad  and  the  Clytiadas  (De  Div.  L 
41).  Herod  otns  also  mentions  two 
families,  but  they  are  the  lamidss  and 
the  Telliadss  (infra^  ch.  37).  The 
ClytiadsB  with  him  are  a  branch  of 
the  former.  Philostratns  (Yit.  ApoU. 
Tyan.  v.  25)  considers  the  three 
families  as  distinct.  Pansanias  does 
not  mention  the  Telliadm,  but  appears 
to  distinguish  between  the  Clytiadsa, 
whom  he  derives  from  Clytias,  a  de- 
scendant of  Melampus  (vi.  xvii.  §  4), 
and  the  lamidsD,  who  are  descended 
from  lamns,  the  son  of  Apollo  (vi.  ii. 
§  3;  compare  Find.  01.  vi.  57-75). 
Whether  tiie  Clytiads  were  or  were 
not  originally  lamids,  they  seem  oer> 
tainly  in  later  times  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  different  stock. 

The  lamid  race  is  more  famous  than 
either  of  the  others.  (See,  besides  the 
varioas  passages  in  Fausanias,  Find. 
01.  vi.  120,  121,  and  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  p.  399.)  They  furnished 
soothsayers  to  Lacedssmon  and  other 
Feloponnesian  states  from  very  early 
times  (Pansanias,  iv.  xvi.  §  1 ;  vi.  ii. 
§  2).     At  Sparta  they  had  a  family 


sepulchre  (ib.  iii.  xii.  §  7).  In  Sjn- 
case  they  were  held  in  especial  honoiir 
(Find.  OL  1.  s.  c).  They  had  there 
taken  part  in  the  fonndation  of  the 
city  nnder  Archias,  and  had  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  introduce  their  cwn 
peculiar  religions  worship  and  myUn- 
logy  (of.  MUller's  Dorians  vol  L  p. 
394^  £.  T.).  In  their  native  coontiy, 
the  ministration  at  the  altar  of  Jnpiter 
at  Olympia'  seems  specially  to  bare 
belonged  to  them  (Find.  OL  vi  7, 
115-119). 

s  On  the  habit  of  the  Fythonesi  to 
disregard  the  question  asked,  and  to 
answer  on  an  entirely  differe&t  snb. 
ject»  see  above^  ir,  151  and  155  s  ^• 
63;  ace. 

•  For  the  nature  of  the  FentatUuB* 
vide  supra,  vi.  92,  note*.  Aocordiaff 
to  Pausanias  (iii.  xi.  §  6),  Tiflameaas 
gained  two  contests  only,  the  Twomng 
and  the  leaping  match.  In  the  third, 
which  was  wrestling,  he  was  defeated, 
and  so  (apparently)  could  not  ooatcod 
any  more.  This  would  seem  to  isiplT 
that  to  win  the  prise  it  was  neoeflttiy 
to  be  victorious  in  all  the  fi?e  gunei 
(see  B&hr,  ad  loo.). 
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LaeedaBmonians  perceived  that  the  combats  of  which  the  oracle 
spoke  were  not  combats  in  the  games,  but  battles  :  they  there* 
fore  songht  to  induce  Tisamenus  to  hire  out  his  services  to 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  join  him  with  their  Heracleid 
kings  in  the  conduct  of  their  wars.  He,  however,  when  he  saw 
that  they  set  great  store  by  his  friendship,  forthwith  raised  his 
price,  and  told  them,  ''  If  they  would  receive  him  among  their 
citizens,  and  give  him  equal  rights  with  the  rest,  he  was 
willing  to  do  as  they  desired,  but  on  no  other  terms  would  they 
67^  gain  his  consent."  The  Spartans,  when  they  heard  this, 
at  first  thought  it  monstrous,  and  ceased  to  implore  his  aid. 
Afterwards,  however,  when  the  fearful  danger  of  the  Persian 
war  hung  over  their  heads,  they  sent  for  him  and  agreed  to 
his  terms ;  but  Tisamenus  now,  perceiving  them  so  changed, 
declared,  "  He  could  no  longer  be  content  with  what  he  had 
asked  before :  they  must  likewise  make  his  brother  Hagias  ^ 
a  Spartan,  with  the  same  rights  as  himself." 

34.  In  acting  thus  he  did  but  follow  the  example  once  set  by 
Melampus,  at  least  if  kingship  may  be  compared  with  citizen- 
ship. For  when  the  women  of  Argos  were  seized  with  mad- 
ness,  and  the  Argives  would  have  hired  Melampus  to  come 
from  Pylos  and  heal  them  of  their  disease,  he  demanded  as  his 
reward  one-haK  of  the  kingdom ;  but  as  the  Argives  disdained 
to  stoop  to  this,  they  left  him  and  went  their  way.  After- 
wards, however,  when  many  more  of  their  women  were  seized, 
they  brought  themselves  to  agree  to  his  terms ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  went  again  to  him,  and  said  they  were  content  to 
give  what  he  required.  Hereon  Melampus,  seeing  them  so 
changed,  raised  his  demand,  and  told  them,  '^  Except  they 
would  give  his  brother  Bias  one-third  of  the  kingdom  likewise, 
be  would  not  do  as  they  wished."  So,  as  the  Argives  were  in 
a  strait,  they  consented  even  to  this.' 


'  Hagias  ibe  "brother  must*  be  distin- 
gnifilied  from  Hagias  the  grcrndson  of 
TiaamenTis.  The  latter  was  Lysander's 
soothsayer  at  the  battle  ot  uSlgos. 


Potami  (B.C.  405),  and  had  a  bronze 
statae  erected  to  him  at  Sx>aita  (Pao- 
san.  III.  xi.  §  5). 
3  Xhe  same  stozy  is  told  of  Melam- 
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85.  In  like  manner  the  Spartans^  as  they  were  in  great  need 
of  TisamenuB,  yielded  everything :  and  Tisamenus  the  Elean, 
haying  in  this  way  become  a  Spartan  citizen,  afterwards,  in 
the  capacity  of  soothsayer,  helped  the  Spartans  to  gain  five 
very  glorious  combats.  He  and  his  brother  were  the  only 
men  whom  the  Spartans  ever  admitted  to  citizenship.^  The 
five  combats  were  these  following : — The  first  was  the  combat 
at  f  latasa ;  the  second,  that  near  Tegea,  against  the  Tegeans 
and  the  Argives ;  the  third,  that  at  Dipaseis,  against  all  the 
Arcadians  excepting  those  of  Mantinea ;  ^  the  fourth,  that  at 
the  Isthmus,^  against  the  Messenians ;   and  the  fifth,  that  at 


pns  by  ApoUodomB  (ii.  ii.  §  2),  Pan- 
sanias  (ii.  xyiii  §  4),  and  the  Scholiast 
on  Pindar  (Nem.  iz.  80).  It  ia  glanced 
at  hj  Homer  (Odyss.  xv.  225.2^). 
Pherecjdes  (Fr.  24)  related  it,  bat 
without  any  mention  of  Bias. 

'  Herodotns  must  be  supposed  to 
mean  the  only  foreigners;  otherwise 
his  statement  will  be  very  incorrect. 
Helots,  it  is  well  known,  were  often 
admitted  to  citizenship,  becoming 
thereby,  Keodamodeis,  or  new  citizens 
(Thuoyd.  vii.  58).  Even  with  this 
limitation  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
admissions  to  citizenship  were  really 
BO  rare.  Herodotus  himself  declares 
that  the  Minyee  were  received  as  citi- 
zens (supra,  ir.  145;  see  note'  ad 
loc.).  And  Tyrtseus  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  enjoyed  the  same  privi- 
lege (Apophth.  Lao.  vol.  ii.  p.  230, 
B.).  Foreign  slaves,  too,  brought  up 
as  foster-children  in  the  house  of  a 
Spartan  (rp6^ifiot),  seem  sometimes 
to  have  attained  the  citizen  rank  (Xen. 
Hell.  V.  iii.  §  9 ;  cf .  KiiUer's  Doiians, 
vol.  ii.  p.  44,  E.  T.). 

*  These  are  clearly  the  wars  to  which 
Thncydides  alludes,  as  hindering  the 
Spartans  from  offering  any  opposition 
to  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy, during  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Persian  war  (rh  94  ri  jcoi 
iro\4fiOis  oUtiois  iieipy6fi€yoit  i.  118). 
Nothing  more  is  Imown  of  them  than 
the  little  which  may  be  gathered  from 
this  passage;  for  Pansanias  (iii.  xi.  §  6) 


merely  repeats  what  he  has  leinit 
from  our  author.  It  would  seem  that 
Argos  endeavoured  to  use  the  adnn- 
tage  that  she  had  gained  by  nnrang 
her  resources  while  Sparta  was  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  against  Xerxef, 
and  that  having  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  disaffection  in  Arcadia,  she  atta^ed 
Sparta,  in  allianoe  with  that  countrf. 
But  Sparta  was  victorious  over  ber 
assailants.  Dipseeis,  where  the  secood 
victory  was  gained,  was  a  hamlet  in 
the  tract  known  as  Msanalia  (Faiuuu 
L  8.  c),  which  lay  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  Tegeatis.  The  city  is  meB- 
tioned  under  the  name  of  Dipca  by 
Stephen.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
swallowed  up  in  Megalopolis  (Faoaao. 
VIII.  xxvii.  §  8). 

»  Or  "  at  Ith6m^,"  if  the  oonjectare 
of  Palmer  be  adopted.  All  the  HSS^ 
however,  c^ve  the  reading  ''Isthmos," 
and  the  manuscript  reading  of  Ite* 
sanias  (iii.  zL  §  6,  ^{  *l70/wv)  is  to 
some  extent  a  confinnation  of  it- 
Cronsidering  how  litUe  we  knoir  of 
the  history  of  this  period  (Grote, 
vol.  T.  pp.  895,  896),  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  one  of  the  battles  be- 
tween the  rebel  Helots  and  their  lords 
may  not  have  been  f ougbt  near  tbs 
Isthmus. 

For  the  circumstances  of  the  rerelt, 
see  Thuoyd.  i.  101-103,  and  Diod.  Sic 
zi  63,  64.  It  began  in  tbayear&c 
464>  and  ended  b.c.  45& 
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Tanagra,  against  the  Athenians  and  the  Argives.^    The  battle 
here  fought  was  the  last  of  all  the  five. 

86.  The  Spartans  had  now  brought  Tisamenns  with  them 
to  the  Flatffian  territory,  where  he  acted  as  soothsayer  for  the 
Greeks.  He  found  the  yictims  favourable,  if  the  Greeks  stood 
on  the  defensive,  but  not  if  they  began  the  battle  or  crossed 
the  river  Asopus. 

87.  With  Mardonius  also,  who  was  very  eager  to  begin  the 
battle,  the  victims  were  not  favourable  for  so  doing;  but  he 
likeirise  found  them  bode  him  well  if  he  was  content  to  stand 
on  his  defence.    He  too  had  made  use  of  the  Grecian  rites ;  for 
Hegesistratus,  an  Elean,  and  the  most  renowned  of  the 
Telliads,^  was  his  soothsayer.    This  man  had  once  been  taken 
captive  by  the  Spartans,  who,  considering  that  he  had  done 
them  many  grievous  injuries,  laid  him  in  bonds,  with  the  intent 
to  pnt  him  to  death.    Thereupon  Hegesistratus,  finding  himself 
in  so  sore  a  case,  since  not  only  was  his  life  in  danger,  but 
he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  suffer  torments  of  many  kinds 
before  his  death, — Hegesistratus,  I  say,  did  a  deed  for  which 
no  words  suffice.    He  had  been  set  with  one  foot  in  the  stocks, 
vhich  were  of  wood  but  bound  with  iron  bands ;  and  in  this 
condition  received  from  without  an  iron  implement,  wherewith 
he  contrived  to  accomplish  the  most  courageous  deed  upon 
record.    Calculating  how  much  of  his  foot  he  would  be  able  to 
draw  through  the  hole,  he  cut  off  the  front  portion  with  his 
own  hand ;  and  then,  as  he  was  guarded  by  watchmen,  forced  a 
way  through  the  wall  of  his  prison,  and  made  his  escape  to 
Tegea,  travelling  during  the  night,  but  in  the  daytime  stealing 
into  the  woods,  and  staying  there.    In  this  way,  though  the 
Lacedaemonians  went  out  in  full  force  to  search  for  him,  he 
nevertheless  escaped,  and  arrived  the  third  evening  at  Tegea. 
So  the  Spartans  were  amazed  at  the  man's  endurance,  when 


*  See  Thneyd.  i.  107, 108 ;  Diod.  Sio. 
xi.  80;  Flat.  Henez.  p.  242,  B.  The 
Athenians  did  not  allow  that  they 
raffered  a  defeat  at  Tanagra,  but  re. 


gatded  the  battle  as  undecided.    lb 
was  fonght  in  November  of  the  year 
B.C.  4i67. 
7  Supra,  eh.  33,  note  ^ 
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ADVICE  OF  TIHAOENIDASL 
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they  saw  on  the  ground  the  piece  which  he  had  cat  off  his  foot, 
and  yet  for  all  their  seeking  could  not  find  him  anywhere. 
HegesistratuSy  having  thus  escaped  the  Lacedsemonians, 
took  refuge  in  Tegea ;  for  the  Tegeans  at  that  time  were  ill 
friends  with  the  Lacedaemonians.^  When  his  wound  was 
healed,  he  procured  himself  a  wooden  foot,  and  became  an 
open  enemy  to  Sparta.  At  the  last,  however,  this  enmity 
brought  him  to  trouble ;  for  the  Spartans  took  him  captive  as 
he  was  exercising  his  office  in  Zacynthus,^  and  forthwith  pat 
him  to  death.  But  these  things  happened  some  while  after 
the  fight  at  Platsea.  At  present  he  was  serving  Mardonins  on 
the  Asopus,  having  been  hired  at  no  inconsiderable  price ;  and 
here  he  offered  sacrifice  with  a  right  good  will,  in  part  from 
his  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  part  for  lucre's  sake. 

88.  So  when  the  victims  did  not  allow  either  the  Persians  or 
their  Greek  allies  to  begin  the  battle — ^these  Greeks  had  their 
own  soothsayer  in  the  person  of  Hippomachus,  a  Leucadian— 
and  when  soldiers  continued  to  pour  into  the  opposite  camp, 
and  the  numbers  on  the  Greek  side  to  increase  continuallj, 
Timagenidas,  the  son  of  Herpys,  a  Theban,  advised  Mardonios 
to  keep  a  watch  on  the  passes  of  Cithseron,^  telling  him  how 
supplies  of  men  kept  flocking  in  day  after  day,  and  assuring 
him  that  he  might  cut  off  large  numbers. 

89.  It  was  eight  days  after  the  two  armies  first  encamped 
opposite  to  one  another  when  this  advice  was  given  by  Tima- 
genidas. Mardonius,  seeing  it  to  be  good,  as  soon  as  evening 
came,  sent  his  cavalry  to  that  pass  of  Mount  Githssron  which 


*As  they  oommonly  were.  See 
above,  i.  65.68 ;  yi.  72 ;  iz.  85. 

*  Zacjnthns  more  than  once  fnr- 
nifthed  an  asylum  to  those  who  feared 
the  enmity  of  Sparta.  Demaratos 
fled  there  after  his  deposition  (vi.  70). 
Henoe  perhaps  the  expedition  under- 
taken against  the  island  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  B.C. 
480  (Thnoyd.  ii.  66). 

^  Two  roads  passing  over  Cithseron 
oonverged  npon  Platiea.  One  led  from 


Elensis  and  Athens,  and  psssiBg 
CEnoS,  Elentherse,  and  F&nacti]in»  de- 
bouched on  the  Flatffion  plain  setr 
Hysisa.  The  other  was  the  direct 
route  from  the  Isthmus  to  Thebes. 
It  led  from  Megara,  and  crossed  the 
ridge  of  Cithseron  about  a  mOe  to  the 
west  of  the  former,  descending  thence 
obliquely  along  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain,  upon  Plattea  (Lm^^  ^' 
Greocci  voL  ii.  p.  834). 
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opens  out  upon  Platsea,  a  pass  called  by  the  Boeotians  the 
"Three  Heads,"  but  caDed  the  "Oak-Heads"  by  the  Athe- 
nians.^ The  horse  sent  on  this  errand  did  not  make  the 
morement  in  vain.  They  came  upon  a  body  of  five  hundred 
smnpter-beasts  which  were  just  entering  the  plain,  bringing 
proyisions  to  the  Greek  camp  from  the  Peloponnese,  with  a 
nmnber  of  men  driving  them.  Seeing  this  prey  in  their  power, 
the  Persians  set  upon  them  and  slaughtered  them,  sparing 
none,  neither  man  nor  beast ;  till  at  last,  when  they  had  had 
enongh  of  slaying,  they  secured  such  as  were  left,  and  bore 
them  off  to  the  camp  to  Mardonius. 

40.  After  this  they  waited  again  for  two  days  more,  neither 
army  wishing  to  begin  the  fight.  The  barbarians  indeed 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Asdpus,  and  endeavoured  to  tempt  the 
Greeks  to  cross ;  but  neither  side  actually  passed  the  stream. 
StUl  the  cavalry  of  Mardonius  harassed  and  annoyed  the 
Greeks  incessantly ;  for  the  Thebans,  who  were  zealous  in  the 
canse  of  the  Medes,  pressed  the  war  forward  with  all  eagerness, 
and  often  led  the  charge  till  the  lines  met,  when  the  Medes 
and  Persians  took  their  place>  and  displayed,  many  of  them, 
onconunon  valour. 

41.  For  ten  days  nothing  was  done  more  than  this ;  but  on 
the  eleventh  day  from  the  time  when  the  two  hosts  first  took 
station,  one  over  against  the  other,  near  Platsea — the  number 
of  the  Greeks  being  now  much  greater  than  it  was  at  the  first, 
and  Mardonius  being  impatient  of  the  delay — ^there  was  a  con- 
ference held  between  Mardonius,  son  of  Gobryas,  and  Artabazus, 
son  of  Phamaces,^  a  man  who  was  esteemed  by  Xerxes  more 
than  almost  any  of  the  Persians.  At  this  consultation  the 
following  were  the  opinions  delivered : — ^Artabazus  thought  it 
would  be  best  for  them  to  break  up  from  their  quarters  as  soon 


'.The  name  "Oak-HeadB"  (Dryos- 
Cephalae)  aeems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  entiro  dip  in  the  monntain  range 
through  which  passed  both  the  roads 
ftboTb  mentioned.    Here  the  western   | 


road  seems  to  be  specially  intended, 
bnt  in  Thnoydides  (iii.  24)  the  eastern 
or  Athenian  route  has  the  term  applied 
to  it. 
s  Sapra,  yili.  126.129. 
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as  possible,  and  withdraw  the  whole  army  to  the  fortified  town 
of  Thebes,  where  they  had  abandant  stores  of  com  for  them- 
selves and  of  fodder  for  the  snmpter-beasts.  There,  he  said, 
they  had  only  to  sit  quiet,  and  the  war  might  be  brought  to 
an  end  on  this  wise : — Coined  gold  was  plentiful  in  the  camp, 
and  uncoined  gold  too;  they  had  silver  moreover  in  great 
abundance,  and  drinking-cups.  Let  them  not  spare  to  take 
of  these,  and  distribute  them  among  the  Greeks^  especially 
among  the  leaders  in  the  several  cities ;  'twould  not  be  long 
before  the  Greeks  gave  up  their  liberty,  without  risking  another 
battle  for  it.  Thus  the  opinion  of  Artabazus  agreed  with  that 
of  the  Thebans ;  ^  for  he  too  had  more  foresight  than  some. 
Mardonius,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  himself  with  more 
fierceness  and  obstinacy,  and  was  utterly  disinclined  to  yield. 
"  Their  army,"  he  said,  "was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  they  had  best  engage  at  once,  and  not  wait  till 
greater  numbers  were  gathered  against  them.  As  for  HSgesis- 
tratus  and  his  victims,  they  should  let  them  pass  unheeded, 
not  seeking  to  force  them  to  be  favourable,  but,  according  to 
the  old  Persian  custom,  hasting  to  join  battle." 

42.  When  Mardonius  had  thus  declared  his  sentiments,  no 
one  ventured  to  say  him  nay ;  and  accordingly  his  opinion 
prevailed,  for  it  was  to  him,  and  not  to  Artabazus,  that  the 
King  had  given  the  command  of  the  army. 

Mardonius  now  sent  for  the  captains  of  the  squadrons,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Greeks  in  his  service,  and  questioned  them:— 
*'Did  they  know  of  any  prophecy  which  said  that  the  Per- 
sians were  to  be  destroyed  in  Greece  ?  "  All  were  silent ;  some 
because  they  did  not  know  the  prophecies,  but  others,  who 
knew  them  full  well,  because  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  speak 
out.  So  Mardonius,  when  none  answered,  said,  "  Since  ye 
know  of  no  such  oracle,  or  do  not  dare  to  speak  of  it,  I,  who 


*  Supra,  ob.  2.  The  sense  has  been 
mistaken  by  Larcher,  Beloe,  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor,  who  understand  Hero- 
dotus to  mean  that  the  Thebans  were 


present  at  the  conference,  and  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  Artabazoa 
adyice. 


CHAP.41-4a. 
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know  it  well,  will  myself  declare  it  to  yon.  There  is  an  oracle 
which  says  that  the  Persians  shall  come  into  Greece,  sack 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  when  they  have  so  done,  perish  one 
and  all.  Now  we,  as  we  are  aware  of  the  prediction,  will 
neither  go  against  the  temple  nor  make  any  attempt  to  sack 
it :  we  therefore  shall  not  perish  for  this  trespass.  Bejoice  then 
thus  far,  all  ye  who  are  well-wishers  to  the  Persians,  and  doubt 
not  we  shall  get  the  better  of  the  Greeks."  When  he  had  so 
spoken,  he  farther  ordered  them  to  prepare  themselves,  and 
to  put  all  in  readiness  for  a  battle  upon  the  morrow. 

48.  As  for  the  oracle  of  which  Mardonius  spoke,  and  which 

he  referred  to  the  Persians,  it  did  not,  I  am  well  assured,  mean 

them,  but  the  Illyrians  and  the  Enchelean  host.^    There  are, 

'  however,  some  verses  of  Bacis  which  did  speak  of  this  battle : — 

"Bj  Thermddon's  stream,  and  the  grass-clad  banks  of  Asdpns, 
See  where  gather  the  Grecians,  and  hark  to  the  foreigners'  war-shoat— 
There  in  death  shaU  lie,  ere  fate  or  Lachesis  doomed  him, 
Hany  a  bow-bearing  Mede,  when  the  day  of  calamity  cometh/' 

These  verses,  and  some  others  like  them  which  Musasus  wrote, 
referred,  I  well  know,  to  the  Persians.  The  river  Thermodon  ® 
flows  between  Tanagra  and  Glisas.^ 


*The  Encheleans  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  an  Illyrian  race  (Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  19;  Strab.  vii.  p.  473; 
StepL  Byz.  ad  voc).  They  dwelt  in 
the  conntry  north  of  Epidamnns,  about 
Lake  Lychnidia,  the  modem  Zenta 
SkutaH  (Polyb.  t.  108). 

The  expedition  of  which  Herodotns 
Itere  speaks  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  time  of  Cadmns.  Cadmns,  ao- 
coording  to  the  myth,  was  invited  by 
the  Encheleans  to  assist  them  against 
the  other  Illyrians.  He  accepted  the 
inntation,  and  led  them  to  victory. 
In  this  way  he  became  king  of  niyria. 
Afterwards,  having  gained  many  sno- 
cesses,  he  led  an  expedition  against 
Delphi,  plundered  the  temple,  but  met 
with  great  disasters  on  his  return 
{compare  Enrip.  Baccb.  1336,  with 
ApoUod.  in.  ▼.  §  4). 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  Col.  Leake 
(K.  Greece,  toL  u.  p.  250)  that  this 


Thermddon  is  the  torrent  of  Platan 
ndki,  which  rising  from  the  mountain 
of  Siamatd  flows  into  the  Euripus  near 
Dhrdmisi,  In  that  case  Herodotus 
could  not  have  connected  it  with 
Tanagra.  I  should  suppose  it,  with 
Kiepert,  to  be  one  of  the  winter 
streams  {x^ifiafi^t)  which  descend  from 
the  south  side  of  Biamatd  (Hypatus), 
the  waters  of  which,  if  Kiepert's  map 
is  true,  form  the  tributary  of  the 
Asdpus  which  joins  it  at  Tanagra,  and 
which  is  now  called  the  Lari  (cf. 
Fausan.  ix.  xix.  §  8 ;  and  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycoph.  647). 

'  Glisas  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Boeotian  towns.  It  is  men- 
tioned  by  Homer  (H.  ii.  604).  Pan- 
sanias  places  it  on  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Chalois,  seven  stades  from 
Teumessus  (1.  s.  c. ;  compare  8trab. 
ix.  p.  698).  Its  exact  site  is  uncertain 
(Leake  N.  G.  vol.  ii.  p.  255). 
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Book  IX. 


44.  After  Mardonius  had  put  his  question  about  the  pro- 
phecies, and  spoken  the  above  words  of  encouragement,  night 
drew  on  apace,  and  on  both  sides  the  watches  were  set.  As 
soon  then  as  there  was  silence  throughout  the  camp, — ^the  night 
being  now  well  advanced,  and  the  men  seeming  to  be  in  their 
deepest  sleep, — ^Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  and  leader 
of  the  Macedonians,  rode  up  on  horseback  to  the  Athenian 
outposts,  and  desired  to  speak  with  the  generals.  Hereupon, 
while  the  greater  part  continued  on  guard,  some  of  the  watch 
ran  to  the  chiefs  and  told  them,  ''  There  had  come  a  horseman 
from  the  Median  camp,  who  would  not  say  a  word,  except  that 
he  wished  to  speak  with  the  generals,  of  whom  he  mentioned 
the  names." 

45.  They  at  once,  hearing  this,  made  haste  to  the  outpost, ' 
where  they  found  Alexander,  who  addressed  them  as  follows:— 

"  Men  of  Athens,  that  which  I  am  about  to  say  I  trust  to  your 
honour ;  and  I  charge  you  to  keep  it  secret  from  all  excepting 
Pausanias,  if  you  would  not  bring  me  to  destruction.  Had  I 
not  greatly  at  heart  the  common  welfare  of  Greece,  I  should  not 
have  come  to  tell  you :  but  I  am  myself  a  Greek  by  descent,^ 
and  I  would  not  willingly  see  Greece  exchange  freedom  for 
slavery.  Enow  then  that  Mardonius  and  his  army  cannot 
obtain  favourable  omens ;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  they  would 
have  fought  with  you  long  ago.  Now,  however,  they  hare 
determined  to  let  the  victims  pass  unheeded,  and,  as  soon  as 
day  dawns,  to  engage  in  battle.  Mardonius,  I  imagine,  is 
afraid  that,  if  he  delays,  you  will  increase  in  number.  Make 
ready  then  to  receive  him.  Should  he  however  still  defer  the 
combat,  do  you  abide  where  you  are :  for  his  provisions  will 
not  hold  out  many  more  days.'  If  ye  prosper  in  this  war, 
forget  not  to  do  something  for  my  freedom ;  consider  the  risk 
I  have  run,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Greek  cause,  to  acquaint  you 


•  Supra,  v.  22;  viii.  137, 138. 

*  It  seems  very  unlikely  that  this 
conld  be  true.  Herodotus  had  spoken 
above  of  the  *'  abundant  stores  of  oom 
and  fodder,"  which  were  laid  up  at 


Thebes  (oh.  41).  And  it  is  endent 
from  their  whole  history  that  the  com- 
missariat of  the  Peniana  was  excel* 
lently  managed. 


Cup.  44-47.     ATHENIANS  AND  SFABTANS  CHANGE  PLACES. 
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irith  what  MardoniuB  intends,  and  to  save  yon  from  being  snr- 
prised  by  the  barbarians.    I  am  Alexander  of  Macedon." 

Ab  Boon  as  he  had  said  this,  Alexander  rode  back  to  the 
camp,  and  retnmed  to  the  station  assigned  him. 

46.  Meanwhile  the  Athenian  generals  hastened  to  the  right 
mngy  and  told  Pansanias  all  that  they  had  learnt  from  Alex- 
ander. Herenpon  Pansanias,  who  no  sooner  heard  the  intention 
of  the  Persians  than  he  was  struck  with  fear,  addressed  the 
generals,  and  said, — 

"  Since  the  battle  is  to  come  with  to-morrow's  dawn,  it  were 
well  that  yon  Athenians  should  stand  opposed  to  the  Persians, 
and  we  Spartans  to  the  Bceotians  and  the  other  Greeks ;  for  ye 
know  the  Medes  and  their  manner  of  fight,  since  ye  have 
already  fought  with  them  once  at  Marathon,  but  we  are  quite 
ignorant  and  without  any  experience  of  their  warfare.  While, 
howeyer,  there  is  not  a  Spartan  here  present  who  has  ever 
fought  against  a  Mede,  of  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians  we 
have  had  experience.^  Take  then  your  arms,  and  march  over 
to  our  post  upon  the  right,  while  we  supply  your  place  in  the 
left  wing." 

Hereto  the  Athenians  replied — "We,  too,  long  ago,  when 
tre  saw  that  the  Persians  were  drawn  up  to  face  you,  were 
minded  to  suggest  to  you  the  very  course  which  you  have  now 
been  the  first  to  bring  forward.  We  feared,  however,  that 
perhaps  our  words  might  not  be  pleasing  to  you.  But,  as  you 
have  now  spoken  of  these  things  yourselves,  we  gladly  give  our 
consent,  and  are  ready  to  do  as  ye  have  said." 

47.  Both  sides  agreeing  hereto,  at  the  dawn  of  day  the 
Spartans  and  Athenians  changed  places.^  But  the  movement 
"^as  perceived  by  the  Boeotians,  and  they  gave  notice  of  it  to 
Mardonius;  who  at  once,  on  hearing  what  had  been  done, 


'  Thai  ihe  Spartans  had  occasionallj 
heen  engaged  against  the  Thessalians 
we  know  from  Herod,  v.  63  and  64. 
Bat  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
they  had  ever  hitherto  been  at  war 
irith  the  Boeotians.    Herodotns  is  not 


a  good  authority  for  the  details  of 
Spartan  history. 

'  Plntaroh  oonfirms  this  narrative 
(Vit.  Aristid.  o.  16)  ;  bnt  his  details 
are  at  yariance  witii  Herodotns,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  trustworthy. 
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EXULTATION  OF  MABDOKIUa 


Bool IX* 


made  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  own  forces,  and  brought 
the  Persians  to  face  the  Lacedsexnonians.  Then  Pansanias, 
finding  that  his  design  was  discovered,  led  back  his  Spartans 
to  the  right  wing ;  and  Mardonius,  seeing  this,  replaced  his 
Persians  upon  the  left  of  his  army. 

48.  When  the  troops  again  occupied  their  former  posts, 
Mardonius  sent  a  herald  to  the  Spartans,  who  spoke  as 
follows : — 

*'  Lacedaemonians,  in  these  parts  the  men  say  that  you  are 
the  bravest  of  mankind,  and  admire  you  because  you  neyer 
turn  your  backs  in  flight  nor  quit  your  ranks,  but  always  stand 
firm,  and  either  die  at  your  posts  or  else  destroy  your  adver- 
saries.^ But  in  all  this  which  they  say  concerning  you  there 
is  not  one  word  of  truth ;  for  now  have  we  seen  you,  before 
battle  was  joined  or  our  two  hosts  had  come  to  blows,  flying 
and  leaving  your  posts,  wishing  the  Athenians  to  make  the 
first  trial  of  our  arms,  and  taking  your  own  station  against  our 
slaves.  Surely  these  are  not  the  deeds  of  brave  men.  Much 
do  we  find  ourselves  deceived  in  you ;  for  we  believed  the  reports 
of  you  that  reached  our  ears,  and  expected  that  you  would 
send  a  herald  with  a  challenge  to  us,  proposing  to  fight  by  your- 
selves against  our  division  of  native  Persians.  We  for  our  part 
were  ready  to  have  agreed  to  this ;  but  ye  have  made  us  no 
such  offer — ^nay !  ye  seem  rather  to  shrink  from  meeting  us. 
However,  as  no  challenge  of  this  kind  comes  from  you  to  us,Io! 
we  send  a  challenge  to  you.  Why  should  not  you  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks,  as  you  are  thought  to  be  the  bravest  of  all,  and 
we  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians,  fight  a  battle  with  equal 
numbers  on  both  sides  ?  Then,  if  it  seems  good  to  the  others 
to  fight  likewise,  let  them  engage  afterwards — but  if  not,— if 


•  Vide  supra,  tii.  209.  That  the 
Spartans  had  really  at  this  time  the 
repntation  of  being  the  bravest  of  the 
Greeks,  is  evident  from  the  words  of 
Thnoydides  (iy.  40).  It  was  thought 
that  nothing  conld  indaoe  them  to 
yield,  bat  that,  whatever  the  strait 


in  which  they  might  be,  they  mn^ 
always  resist  to  the  death.  Tlu* 
illusion  was  dispelled  at  Fflcs.  Con* 
ceming  the  real  nature  of  the  Spar- 
tan courage,  see  Arist.  EoL  riii.  3; 
and  compare  Eth.  Ifio.  iix.  viii.  §S 
7,8. 
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they  are  content  that  we  shonld  fight  on  behalf  of  all,  let  us 
60  do — and  whichever  side  wins  the  battle,  let  them  win  it  for 
their  whole  army." 

49.  When  the  herald  had  thus  spoken,^  he  waited  a  whUe^ 
but,  as  no  one  made  him  any  answer,  he  went  back,  and  told 
Mardonius  what  had  happened.  Mardonius  was  full  of  joy 
thereat,  and  so  puffed  up  by  the  empty  victory,  that  he  at  once 
gave  orders  to  his  horse  to  charge  the  Greek  line.  Then  the 
horsemen  drew  near,  and  with  their  javelins  and  their  arrows — 
for  though  horsemen  they  used  the  bow* — sorely  distressed  the 
Greek  troops,  which  could  not  bring  them  to  close  combat. 
The  fountain  of  Gargaphia,®  whence  the  whole  Greek  army 
drew  its  water,  they  at  this  time  choked  up  and  spoiled.^  The 
LacedsBmonians  were  the  only  troops  who  had  their  station 
near  this  fountain ;  the  other  Greeks  were  more  or  less  distant 
from  it,  according  to  their  place  in  the  line ;  they  however  were 
not  far  from  the  Asopus.  Still,  as  the  Persian  horse  with 
their  missile  weapons  did  not  allow  them  to  approach,  and  so 
they  could  not  get  their  water  from  the  river,  these  Greeks,  no 
less  than  the  Lacedaemonians,  resorted  at  this  time  to  the 
fonntain. 

50.  When  the  fountain  was  choked,  the  Grecian  captains, 
seemg  that  the  army  had  no  longer  a  watering-place,  and 
observing  moreover  tiiat  the  cavalry  greatly  harassed  them, 
held  a  meeting  on  these  and  other  matters  at  the  head-quarters 


*  ICr.  Grote  disbelieves  this  circnm- 
stanoe.  He  thinks  that  Herodotus 
has  here,  **  in  Homeric  style,  cast  the 
feeling  of  Mardonius  at  the  time  into 
the  form  of  a  speech"  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
▼oL  V,  p.  230).  But  the  'Homeric' 
Biyle  of  reproach  is  quite  agreeable 
to  the  practice  of  primitive,  and 
especially  of  Oriental,  races.  The 
challenge,  it  must  be  granted,  is  not 
60  probable  a  f eatura 

*  Supra,  Tii  84  (compare  viL  61). 
The  cnstom  is  noticed  by  several 
writers  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  iii.  §  7;  Lu- 
cisn.  Hermotim.  §  38).     It  appears  to 


have  been  adopted  from  the  Assyrian 
(flee  the  Monuments  pa88im)t  and  to 
have  been  passed  on  to  the  I^rthians 
(Appian.  B.  C.  iv.  69 ;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
1.  1040  I  Plut.  Yit.  Crass,  c.  24,  25 ; 
Yirg.  Georg.  iii.  81 ;  Hor.  Od.  i.  19,  ii. 
13,  &c).  In  Alexander's  time,  how- 
ever, the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry  seems  to  have  been  the 
javelin, — the  jereed  of  the  present  day 
(see  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  16;  iii.  16). 

«  Supra,  ch.  25. 

7  Pausanias  says  the  fonntain  was 
afterwards  restored  by  the  Platmins 
(IX,  iv.  §  2). 
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of  Fausanias  upon  the  right.  For  besides  the  above-named 
difficolties,  which  were  great  enough,  other  circumstances  added 
to  their  distress.  All  the  provisions  that  they  had  brought  mth 
them  were  gone ;  and  the  attendants  who  had  been  sent  to  fetch 
supplies  from  the  Poloponnese,  were  prevented  from  returning 
to  camp  by  the  Persian  horse,  which  had  now  closed  the  passage. 
51.  The  captains  therefore  held  a  oouncil,  whereat  it  was 
agreed,  that  if  the  Persians  did  not  give  battle  that  day,  the 
Greeks  should  move  to  the  Island — a  tract  of  ground  which  lies 
in  front  of  Flatsea,  at  the  distance  of  ten  furlongs  from  the 
Asdpus  and  fount  Gargaphia,  where  the  army  was  encamped 
at  that  time.  This  tract  was  a  sort  of  island  in  the  continent : 
for  there  is  a  river  which,  dividing  near  its  source,  runs  doTO 
from  Mount  Githasron  into  the  plain  below  in  two  streams, 
flowing  in  channels  about  three  furlongs  apart,  which  after  a 
while  unite  and  become  one.^  The  name  of  this  river  is  Oeroe, 
and  the  dwellers  in  those  parts  call  it  the  daughter  of  the 
Asdpus.'  This  was  the  place*  to  which  the  Greeks  resolved  to 
remove ;  and  they  chose  it,  first  because  they  would  there  have 
no  lack  of  water,  and  secondly,  because  the  horse  could  not 
harass  them  as  when  it  was  drawn  up  right  in  their  front. 
They  thought  it  best  to  begin  their  march  at  the  second  watch 
of  the  night,  lest  the  Persians  should  see  them  as  they  left  their 
station,  and  should  follow  and  harass  them  with  their  cavaliy. 


•  There  is  no  "  island,"  properly  bo 
called,  in,  front  of  Platasa..  There  is, 
however,  in  the  position  and  at  abont 
the  distance  indicated,  a  tract  of 
gronnd  nearly,  though  not  qnite,  sor- 
rounded  by  water,  which  seems  to  be 
the  place  that  bore  the  name.  Two 
smaU  streams  descend  from  the 
flanks  of  Cithaeron,  which  at  first  are 
not  more  than  800  yards  apart,  but 
gradnaUy  increase  the  distance  to 
more  than  half  a  nule,  after  which 
they  again  approach  each  other,  and 
unite  to  form  the  small  river  which 
flows  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf  at  Livoct- 
hdstra,     (See  the  Flan,  supra,  p.  891.) 


This  river  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
ancient  OSroS  (see  Fbusan.  zx.  iv.  3; 
and  compare  the  observations  of  CoL 
Leake,  N.  Greece,  voL  ii.  pp.  357-359). 
*  It  is  of  course  untrue  that  there 
is  any  physical  connection  between 
these  two  streams.  The  andenta, 
however,  may  have  thought  then  i*M ; 
for  it  was  not  uncommon  with  them  to 
derive  a  stream  from  a  riTer.  The 
fountain  Arethusa,  for  isstasoei 
though  in  Sicily,  was  connected  in 
this  way  with  the  river  Alpheos  in 
the  Peloponnese  (Find.  Kern,  i  h 
Fjrth.  ii.  7,  Ac). 
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It  was  agreed  likewise,  that  after  they  had  rea.ched  the  place, 
which  the  Asopns-bom  Oeroe  surrounds,  as  it  flows  down  from 
Cithffiron,  they  should  despatch,  the  very  same  night,  one-half 
of  their  army  towards  that  mountain-range,  to  relieve  those 
whom  they  had  sent  to  procure  provisions,  and  who  were  now 
blocked  up  in  that  region. 

62.  Having  made  these  resolves,  they  continued  during  that 
whole  day  to  suffer  beyond  measure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy's  horse.  At  length,  when  towards  dusk  the  attacks  of 
the  horse  ceased,  and,  night  having  closed  in,  the  hour  arrived 
at  which  the  army  was  to  commence  its  retreat,  the  greater 
nmnber  struck  their  tents  and  began  the  march  towards  the 
rear.  They  were  not  minded,  however,  to  make  for  the  place 
agreed  upon ;  but  in  their  anxiety  to  escape  from  the  Persian 
horse,  no  sooner  had  they  begun  to  move  than  they  fled  straight 
to  PlatsBa,  where  they  took  post  at  the  temple  of  Juno,^  which 
lies  outside  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  furlongs 
from  Gargaphia ;  and  here  they  pitched  their  camp  in  front  of 
the  sacred  building. 

53.  As  soon  as  Pausanias  saw  a  portion  of  the  troops  in 
motion,  he  issued  orders  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  strike  their 
tents  and  follow  those  who  had  been  the  first  to  depart, 
supposing  that  they  were  on  their  march  to  the  place  agreed 
npon.  All  the  captains  but  one  were  ready  to  obey  his  orders : 
Amompharetus,  however,  the  son  of  Poliadas,  who  was  leader 
of  the  Pitanate  cohort,^  refused  to  move,  saying,  **  He  for  one 


^Tbe  site  of  this  temple  is  very 
Qnoertun.  GoL  Leake  thinkB  that  it 
occupied  a  sitnatiQii  on  the  northern 
portion  of  the  table  height  on  whioh 
the  town  stood,  orerlooking  the  OSroS, 
toithin  the  oircnit  of  the  present 
waUs.  The  Flateaa  of  the  time  of  the 
Fenian  war,  he  believes  to  have  been 
OQ&fizied  to  the  sonthem  or  highest 
part  of  the  eminence,  where  the  mins 
are  of  the  most  archaio  oharacter  (N. 
Gxeeoe,  Vol.  ii.  p.  864;  compare  p. 
325).  The  temple  appears  to  have 
been  spared  when  the  rest  of  the  city 


was  destroyed  by  the  Bcsotians,  B.C 
426,  while  a  new  temple  was  also 
bitilt  in  honour  of  Jnno  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  (Thaoyd.  iii.  68). 
The  latter  is  probably  the  building 
whioh  Pausanias  law  (ix.  ii.  §  6). 

>  Thnoydides  declares  the  belief  in 
a  "  Pitanate  cohort "  to  have  been  a 
vulgar  error  among  the  Greeks  gene, 
rally.  He  abaolnt^y  denies  the  exist- 
ence, at  any  time,  oif  snch  a  body  (ts 
oW  iyhrro  wAwort,  i.  20).  It  is 
possible,  certainly,  that  no  portion  of 
the  Spartan  army  may  have  borne  this 
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would  not  flj  from  the  strangers,*  or  of  his  own  will  bring 
disgrace  upon  Sparta."  It  had  happened  that  he  was  absent 
from  the  former  conference  of  the  captains ;  ^  and  so  what  was 
now  taking  place  astonished  him,  Pausanias  and  Euryanax  ^ 
thought  it  a  monstrous  thing  that  Amompharetus  would  not 
hearken  to  them ;  but  considered  that  it  would  be  yet  more 
monstrous,  if,  when  he  was  so  minded,  they  were  to  leaye  the 
Pitanates  to  their  fate ;  seeing  that,  if  they  forsook  them  to 
keep  their  agreement  with  the  other  Greeks,  Amompharetus 
and  those  with  him  might  perish.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
they  kept  the  Lacedsmonian  force  in  its  place,  and  made 
every  endeavour  to  persuade  Amompharetus  that  he  was  wong 
to  act  as  he  was  doing. 

54.  While  the  Spartans  were  engaged  iu  these  efforts  to  tum 
Amompharetus — ^the  only  man  unwilling  to  retreat  either  in 
their  own  army  or  iu  that  of  the  Tegeans — ^the  Athenians  on 
their  side  did  as  follows.  Knowing  that  it  was  the  Spartan 
temper  to  say  one  thing  and  do  another,*  they  remained  quiet 
in  their  station  until  the  army  began  to  retreat,  when  they 
despatched  a  horseman  to  see  whether  the  Spartans  really 
meant  to  set  forth,  or  whether  after  all  they  had  no  intention 
of  moving.  The  horseman  was  also  to  ask  Pausanias,  what 
he  wished  the  Athenians  to  do. 

55.  The  herald  on  his  arrival  found  the  LacedsBmonians 
drawn  up  in  their  old  position,  and  their  leaders  quarrelling 


ziAme,  bat  as  Pitana  was  a  snbiirb  of 
Sparta  (supra,  iii.  55),  possessing  a 
certain  distinctness  in  itself,  it  is  likely 
to  have  furnished  to  the  army  a  batta- 
lion  of  its  own,  which  Herodotus,  who 
had  been  at  Pitana  (L  s.  c. ),  would 
intend  to  mark  oat  for  honoor.  He 
might  oaU  this  *'  the  Pitanate  cohort " 
without  meaning  that  it  actually  bore 
the  title. 

In  Roman  timee  the  statement  of 
Thncydides  was  not  believed;  for  it 
was  certainly  in  supposed  imitation  of 
antiquity  that  Caracalla  composed  his 
\6xos  ntroydCnjr  of  young  Spartans 
<Herodian.  iv.  8,  p.  170,  D.). 


*  Vide  supra,  ch.  11,  and  infn,  ch  55. 

*  Vide  supra,  ch.  51. 

*  Euryanax  had  been  mentioned  as 
having  some  share  in  the  oommand, 
supra,  oh.  10. 

*  Vide  supra,  cfas.  6  and  a  Tfas 
soreness  caused  by  recent  disappotat- 
ment  might  have  prodooed  a  distrosi 
of  the  Spartans,  which  their  ordioazy 
conduct  did  not  justify.  Hie  Atit»- 
nians,  as  Mr.  Blakesley  observes  (note 
ad  loc.),  were  fond  of  taxing  tho 
Spartans  with  bad  faith  (Arist  Bur. 
1004  et  seqq.;  Enrip.  Andrbm.  446- 
450;  ^.);   but    "history  does  wA 

I  bear  oat  the  charge." 
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vnih  one  another.  Pausanias  and  Euiyanax  had  gone  on 
nrging  Amompharetns  not  to  endanger  the  lives  of  his  men  by 
staying  behind  while  the  others  drew  off,  but  without  succeed- 
ing in  persuading  him ;  until  at  last  the  dispute  had  waxed 
hot  between  them  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Athenian 
herald  arrived.  At  this  point  Amompharetus,  who  was  still 
disputing,  took  up  with  both  his  hands  a  vast  rock,  and  placed 
it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  saying — ''With  this  pebble  I 
give  my  vote  not  to  run  away  from  the  strangers."  (By 
"strangers"  he  meant  barbarians.^)  Pausanias,  in  reply, 
called  him  a  fool  and  a  madman,  and  turning  to  the  Athenian 
herald,  who  had  made  the  inquiries  with  which  he  was  charged, 
bade  him  teU  his  countrymen  how  he  was  occupied,  and 
ask  them  to  approach  nearer,  and  retreat  or  not  according  to 
the  movements  of  the  Spartans. 

56.  So  the  herald  went  back  to  the  Athenians;  and  the 
Spartans  continued  to  dispute  till  morning  began  to  dawn  upon 
them.  Then  Pausanias,  who  as  yet  had  not  moved,  gave  the 
signal  for  retreat — expecting  (and  rightly,  as  the  event  proved) 
that  Amompharetns,  when  he  saw  the  rest  of  the  LacedsB- 
monians  in  motion,  would  be  unwilling  to  be  left  behind. 
No  sooner  was  the  signal  given,  than  all  the  army  except  the 
Pitanates  began  their  march,  and  retreated  along  the  line  of 
the  hills ;  the  Tegeans  accompanying  them.  The  Athenians 
likewise  set  off  in  good  order,  but  proceeded  by  a  different  way 
from  the  Lacedsemonians.  For  while  the  latter  clung  to  the 
hilly  ground  and  the  skirts  of  Mount  Githseron,  on  account  of 
the  fear  which  they  entertained  of  the  enemy's  horse,  the  former 
betook  themselves  to  the  low  country  and  marched  through  the 
plain. 

67.  As  for  Amompharetns,  at  first  he  did  not  believe  that 
Pausanias  would  really  dare  to  leave  him  behind ;  he  there- 
fore remained  firm  in  his  resolve  to  keep  his  men  at  their 
post;  when,  however,  Pausanias  and  his  troops  were  now  some 
way  off,  Amompharetns,  thinking  himself  forsaken  in  good 

^  Vide  snpra,  oh.lL 
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earnest,  ordered  his  band  to  take  their  arms,  and  led  them  at 
a  walk  towards  the  main  army.  Now  the  army  was  waiting 
for  them  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  fnrlongs,  having  halted 
upon  the  river  Moloeis^  at  a  place  called  Argiopins,  where 
stands  a  temple^  dedicated  to.Eleusinian  Geres.'  They  had 
stopped  here,  that,  in  case  Amompharetus  and  his  band 
should  refuse  to  quit  the  spot  where  they  were  drawn  up,  and 
should  really  not  stir  from  it,  they  might  have  it  in  their 
power  to  move  back  and  lend  them  assistance.  Amom- 
pharetus, however,  and  his  companions  rejoined  the  main 
body ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  mass  of  the  barbarian 
cavalry  arrived  and  began  to  press  hard  upon  them.  The 
horsemen  had  followed  their  usual  practice  and  ridden  np  ta 
the  Greek  camp,  when  they  discovered  that  the  place  where 
the  Greeks  had  been  posted  hitherto  was  deserted.  Here- 
upon they  pushed  forward  without  stopping,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  overtook  the  enemy,  pressed  heavily  on  them. 

68.  Mardonius,  when  he  heard  that  the  Greeks  had  retired 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  beheld  the  place,  where  they  had 
been  stationed,  empty,  called  to  him  Thorax  of  Larissa,^  and 
his  brethren,  Eurypylus  and  Thra^deius,  and  said — 

**  0,  sons  of  Aleuas !  what  will  ye  say  now,  when  ye  see 
yonder  place  empty  ?    Why,  you,  who  dwell  in  their  neighbonr- 


7  The  Holoeis  mtist  be  one  of  the 
smaU  streams  which  join  to  form  the 
Ofirofi,  bat  it  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine whioh  of  them.  If  the  name 
08ro8  applied,  as  is  probable  (sapra, 
oh.  61),  to  both  the  main  sonroes,  per- 
haps the  intermediate  stream  was  the 
Moloeis. 

*  The  temple  is  mentioned  again, 
ohs.  62  and  65.  Flntaroh  tells  ns  it 
was  situated  on  the  skirts  of  Cithssron, 
not  far  from  the  Her6nm  of  Andro- 
crates  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  11).  Fansanias 
(ix.  iy.  §  2)  seems  to  place  it  near 
Gargaphia  (see  aboTOi  oh.  26,  note*). 
No  remains  of  it  haye  hitherto  been 
discorered. 

*  According  to  Flntarch  (1.  8.  c), 


the  Athenians  had  been  warned  \j 
the  Delphic  oracle,  that,  in  order  to 
secnre  the  yiotory,  they  must  nerifioo 
to  the  local  gods  of  the  Fhtwn 
district,  and  also  fight  the  battle  in 
their  own  territory  in  the  phun  of  thd 
Elensinian  goddesses.  The  two  putt 
of  the  oracle  seemed  inoompaUble; 
bnt  by  the  discovery  of  this  ancient 
temple  they  were  reoonoiled.  Tha 
Platnans  ceded  the  territoty  in  whidi 
it  lay  to  Athens,  who  thns  fbagbt  <m 
her  own  ground.  It  is  dear  thst 
Herodotus  had  not  heard  of  this  stoiy, 
which  is  probably  dsToid  of  tny 
foundation  in  fact  (see  Thirlwall,  Hiit» 
of  Greece,  toL  ii.  pp.  834^  835). 
^  Snpres  oh.  1. 
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hood,  told  me  the  LacedsBinonians  never  fled  from  battle,  but 
were  brave  beyond  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Lately,  however, 
70a  yonrselves  beheld  them  change  their  place  in  the  line ; ' 
and  here,  as  all  may  see,  they  have  run  away  during  the 
night.  Yerily,  when  their  turn  came  to  fight  with  those  who 
are  of  a  truth  the  bravest  warriors  in  all  the  world,  they 
showed  plainly  enough  that  they  are  men  of  no  worth,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  among  Greeks — men  likewise 
of  no  worth  at  all.  However,  I  can  readily  excuse  you,  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  Persians,  praised  these  men  from  your 
acquaintance  with  certain  exploits  of  theirs ;  but  I  marvel  all 
the  more  at  Artabazus,  that  he  should  have  been  afraid  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  have  therefore  given  us  so  dastardly  a 
eonnsel, — ^bidding  us,  as  he  did,  break  up  our  camp,  and 
remove  to  Thebes,  and  there  allow  ourselves  to  be  besieged 
by  the  Greeks' — advice  whereof  I  shall  take  care  to  in- 
form the  King.  But  of  this  hereafter.  Now  we  must  not 
allow  them  to  escape  us,  but  must  pursue  after  them  till  we 
overtake  them;  and  then  we  must  exact  vengeance  for  all 
the  wrongs  which  have  been  suffered  at  their  hands  by  the 
Persians." 

69.  When  he  had  so  spoken,  he  crossed  the  Asopus,  and  led 
the  Persians  forward  at  a  run  directly  upon  the  track  of  the 
Greeks,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  actual  flight.  He  could 
not  see  the  Athenians;  for,  as  they  had  taken  the  way  of  the 
plain,  they  were  hidden  from  his  sight  by  the  hills ;  he  there- 
fore led  on  his  troops  against  the  Lacedsamonians  and  the 
Tegeans  only.  When  the  commanders  of  the  other  divisions 
of  the  barbarians  saw  the  Persians  pursuing  the  Greeks  so 
hastily,  they  all  forthwith  seized  their  standards,  and  hurried 
after  at  their  best  speed  in  great  disorder  and  disarray.^    On 


'  Supra,  ch.  47. 

'  Sapra,  ch.  41. 

*  It  is  carious  tlmfc  Flntarch,  wMLe 
f  oUowing  in  most  points  the  vezy  ex- 
pregeions  of  Herodotus,  shonld  re- 
Tene  this  statement,  and  declare  that 


the  Persians  advanced  in  good  order 
(Vit.  Aristid.  c  17).  If  his  text  is 
Bonnd,  we  mnst  suppose  that  he 
thought  it  would  detract  too  much  from 
the  credit  of  the  Spartans  to  allow  the 
disarray  of  the  enemy.     But  I  bus- 
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they  went  with  loud  shouts  and  in  a  wild  rout,  thinlring  to 
swallow  up  the  runaways. 

60.  Meanwhile  Pausanias  had  sent  a  horseman  to  the 
Athenians,  at  the  time  when  the  cavaby  first  fell  upon  him, 
with  this  message : — 

**  Men  of  Athens !  now  that  the  great  struggle  has  come, 
which  is  to  decide  the  freedom  or  tiie  slavery  of  Greece,  we 
twain,  Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians,  are  deserted  hy  aU  the 
other  aUies,  who  have  fled  away  from  us  during  the  past  night. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  resolved  what  to  do— we  must  endeavour, 
as  best  we  may,  to  defend  ourselves  and  to  succour  one 
another.  Now,  had  the  horse  fallen  upon  you  first,  we  our- 
selves with  the  Tegeans  (who  remained  faithful  to  the  Greek 
cause)  would  have  been  bound  to  render  you  assistance  against 
them.  As,  however,  the  entire  body  has  advanced  upon  us,  'tis 
your  place  to  come  to  our  aid,  sore  pressed  as  we  are  by  the 
enemy.  Should  you  yourselves  be  so  straitened  that  you  can- 
not come,  at  least  send  us  your  archers,  and  be  sure  you  will 
earn  our  gratitude.  We  acknowledge  that  throughout  this 
whole  war  there  has  been  no  zeal  to  be  compared  to  yours— 
we  therefore  doubt  not  that  you  will  do  us  this  service." 

61.  The  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  received  this  message, 
were  anxious  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  and  to  help  them 
to  the  uttermost  of  their  power ;  but,  as  they  were  upon  the 
march,  the  Greeks  on  the  King's  side,  whose  place  in  the  line 
had  been  opposite  theirs,  fell  upon  them,  and  so  harassed 
them  by  their  attacks  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  giye 
the  succour  they  desired.  Accordingly  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  Tegeans — whom  nothing  could  induce  to  quit  their 
side — ^were  left  alone  to  resist  the  Persians.  Including  the 
light-armed,  the  number  of  the  former  was  60,000;  while 
that  of  the  Tegeans  was  8000.^    Now,  therefore,  as  they  were 


peot  that  a  negative  has  slipped  out  f  rois  Aoxt Soifioir^oir,  «.  r.  K,   The 

before  avvr^ray/iipiiir — and  that  we  |  of  the  whole  passage  seeniB  to  xeqiDi^ 

ought  to  read,  MapMvios  . . .  ^x^"^  ^  ^  I  ^^  change. 

cvrrtTayu4y7iP  riiw  Ziifafuw    iwt^prro  |  ^  Vide  snpra,  oha.  2^  29.   The60|000 
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about  to  engage  with  Mardomas  and  the  troops  under  him, 
ibey  made  ready  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  victims,  however, 
tor  some  time  were  not  favourable ;  and  during  the  delay, 
niany  fell  on  the  Spartan  side,  and  a  still  greater  nmnber  were 
voanded.  For  the  Persians  had  made  a  rampart'  of  their 
iricker  abieldB,^  and  shot  from  behind  them  such  doads  of 
arrows,  that  the  Spartans  were  sorely  distressed.  The 
yictims  continued  onpropitious ;  till  at  last  Pansanias  xaised 
liis  eyes  to  the  Hereeom  of  the  PlateeanB,^  and  calling  the  god- 
dess to  his  aid,  besoagbt  her  not  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
the  Greeks. 
62.  As  he  offered  his  prayer,  the  Tegeans,  advancing  before 


woiiH  ba  thus  composed: — 

If sputuu 6,000 

TbB  Tegean  SOOO  wne : — 
Ht(TT-an»d UBO 

*  It  is  (nnioOB  to  And  tlie  same  praO' 
tics  atill  in  qm  at  tha  preiont  djLj,  In 
■xaccoimtgiTeiibf  an  Eogliah  Bnr^on 
(Ur.  Adama)  of  on  attack  made  bj 
North  Amencaa  Indiaui  npoii  a 
EoisiBii  post  in  the  winter  of  1850- 
ISSl,  1  find  the  toWowwg!—"  Eaoh 
■nan  carried  a  shield  of  thick  uood, 
which  was  mnsket.proof ;  and  after 
tluSnt  attack,  the;  appear  to  have 
Tlaiiled  thMn  in  a  line,  to  a*  lo  Jorm  a 
<^,  from  behind  wliioh  they  fired 
[with  aiTowsJ  at  the  BmriTing  inhabi. 
tuits."  (See  Ogbom'e  Diacorerjr  of 
tiie  North.Weat  Passage,  p.  176.) 

'  The  wicker  shield  used  by  the 
PeniaQa,  both  at  thia  time  and  in  the 
*geaf  XenophoD  (Anab.  I.  nii.  g  9), 
nt  which  is  Dot  aeen  at  Feraepolis 
(•npTB,  vii.  61,  note  '),  seems  to  have 
Wn  adopted  from  the  ABsyriaas,  on 
whose  monmnents  it  not  unfieqaently 
>ppeeTB  (seo  Layard's  HonnnientH  at 
KiiuTeh,  let  aeiies,  plates  76  and  78}. 


means  of  a  shield-bearer,  who  pro- 
tected the  archer,  as  in  the  snbjomed 
representation,  or  sometimes  perhaps 
by  meana  ot  a  orutoh  (vide  acpra,  vii. 


*  Bnpra,  ch.  6S,  note  >.  B  tita 
temple  stood  where  Col.  Leake  sop- 
poses,  it  wonld  be  directly  in  the  rear 
of  PaoMiuBS,  but  conipioQons  if  ha 
turned  round.  As,  boweTer,  the  I^a- 
tnan  "EM,  or  Jnno,  was  entitled  "B.M 
CithBBTonia"  (Plat.  Tit,  Arirt.  0.  18, 
&c,),  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
building  did  not  occQpy  somo  point  on. 
the  skirts  of  tha  momituio.  In  thia 
case,  it  wonld  hare  been  npon  his  right 
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the  resty  rushed  forward  against  the  enemy ;  and  the  Laceds- 
monians,  who  had  obtained  favourable  omens  the  moment  that 
Pansanias  prayed,  at  length,  after  their  long  delay,  advanced 
to  the  attack ;  while  the  Persians,  on  their  side,  left  shooting, 
and  prepared  to  meet  them.  And  first  the  combat  was  at  the 
wicker  shields.  Afterwards,  when  these  were  swept  down,  a 
fierce  contest  took  place  by  the  side  of  the  temple  of  Ceiet, 
which  lasted  long,  and  ended  in  a  hand-to-hand  straggle. 
The  barbarians  many  times  seized  hold  of  the  Greek  speazs 
and  brake  them ;  for  in  boldness  and  warlike  spirit  the  Per- 
sians were  not  a  whit  inferior  to  the  Greeks ;  but  they  were 
without  bucklers,'  untrained,  and  far  below  the  enemy  in 
respect  of  skill  in  arms.  Sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
bodies  of  ten,  now  fewer  and  now  more  in  number,  they 
dashed  forward  upon  the  Spartan  ranks,  and  so  perished. 

68.  The  fight  went  most  against  the  Greeks,  where  Mardo* 
nius,  mounted  upon  a  white  horse,  and  surrounded  by  the 
bravest  of  all  the  Persians,  the  thousand  picked  men,^  fought 
in  person.  So  long  as  Mardonius  was  alive,  this  body  resisted 
all  attacks,  and,  while  they  defended  their  own  lives,  strack 
down  no  small  number  of  Spartans ;  but  after  Mardonius  fell, 
and  the  troops  with  him,  which  were  the  main  strength  of  the 
army,  perished,  the  remainder  yielded  to  the  Lacedsemonians, 
and  took  to  flight.  Their  light  clothing,  and  want  of  bucklers, 
were  of  the  greatest  hurt  to  them :  for  they  had  to  contend 
against  men  heavily  armed,  while  they  themselves  were  with- 
out any  such  defence. 


*  The  wicker  shieldB  (y^fM  of  the 
Persians  were  luelesB  for  close  combat, 
and  they  seem  to  hare  been  de- 
Btroyed  in  the  first  attack  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Persians  were  then  ez- 
pOBod  withont  backlers,  and  with  no 
defence  bnt  the  breastplate,  or  coat  of 
scale  armour,  to  the  spears  of  their 
adversaries.  Perhaps  some  were  eren 
withont  this  protection.  Mr.  Grote, 
in  understanding  hj  SirXo,  d^ensive 
armowr  generally,  has  OTerstated  the  | 


disadvantages,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  courage  of  the  Persians  (Hist  of 
Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  239J.  The  ftrAw  ii 
equivalent  to  the  iiffwls  or  clypeuSj  and 
is  the  ordinary  shield  which  distio- 
gnished  the  6w\Jirris  from  the  ifnXh  or 
light-armed  soldier.  Some  consider- 
able nnmber  of  the  Persians  most 
certainly  have  had  coats  of  mail  or 
breastplates  (Vide  supra,  riL  61,  viii. 
113,  iz.  22. 
^  SaprSy  Til.  40^  and  viii  UA. 
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64.  Then  was  the  warning  of  the  oracle  fulfilled ;  *  and  the 
vengeance  which  was  due  to  the  Spartans  for  the  slaughter 
of  Leonidas  was  paid  them  by  Mardonius — ^ihen  too  did  Fau- 
sanias,  the  son  of  Gleombrotus,  and  grandson  of  Anaxandridas 
(I  omit  to  recount  his  other  ancestors,  since  they  are  the  same 
^th  those  of  Leonidas^),  win  a  victory  exceeding  in  glory  all 
those  to  which  our  knowledge  extends.  Mardonius  was  slain 
by  Aeinmestus/  a  man  famous  in  Sparta — ^the  same  who  in 
the  Messenian  war,  which  came  after  the  struggle  against  the 
Medes,^  fought  a  battle  near  Stenyclerus  with  but  three 
hundred  men  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Messenians,  and 
himself  perished,  and  the  three  hundred  with  him. 

65.  The  Persians,  as  soon  as  they  were  put  to  flight  by  the 
LaeedsBmonians,  ran  hastily  away,  without  preserving  any 
order,  and  took  refuge  in  their  own  camp,  within  the  wooden 
defence  which  they  had  raised  in  the  Theban  territory.*  It  is 
a  marvel  to  me  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  although  the  battle 
was  fought  quite  close  to  the  grove  of  Geres,  yet  not  a  single 
Persian  appears  to  have  died  on  the  sacred  soil,  nor  even  to 
have  set  foot  upon  it,  while  round  about  the  precinct,  in  the 
imconsecrated  ground,  great  numbers  perished.  I  imagine — 
if  it  is  lawful,  in  matters  which  concern  the  gods,  to  imagine 
anything — ^that  the  goddess  herself  kept  them  out,  because 
they  had  burnt  her  dwelling  at  Eleusis.  Such,  then,  was  the 
issue  of  this  battle. 


'  The  warning  to  which  aUnfiion  is 
made,  mnst  nndonbtedly  be  that  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  Book,  ch«  114. 
In  the  original  the  expression  is  the 
■Bme  (rh  xf"JffT^piov). 

'  The  ancestors  of  Leonidas  had  been 
iheady  given  (vii.  204). 

*  Plutarch  says  Aiunndstos;  and 
this  is  the  reading  of  some  MSS.  of 
Herodotns.  Acconluig  to  the  former, 
Mardonins  received  his  death-wonnd 
from  a  stone,  whereby  was  f  olfilled  a 
prophecy  g^ven  to  his  messenger  in 
the  cave  of  Trophonius  (De  Def  .  OraoL 
toL  ii.  p.  412). 


"  Snpra,  ch.  85,  note  K  Stenyoldroa, 
where  this  battle  was  fought,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Dorian  capital  of 
Messenia  (Ephor.  Fr.  20 ;  Fansan.  it. 
iii.  §  4).  It  was  famous  for  one  of  the 
great  victories  of  Aristomenes  (Pau- 
san.  IT.  xvi.).  The  site  is  not  now 
marked  by  any  ruins ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  probable  position  of  the  town  is 
that  assigned  by  Professor  Gurtius, 
who  places  it  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of 
the  great  plain,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Seala  (Peloponnesus,  toL  ii. 
p.  136,  and  comp.  Map  5). 

*  Supra,  ch.  15. 
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66.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Phamaces,  who  had  disapproved 
from  the  first  of  the  King's  leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  and 
had  made  great  endeavours,  but  all  in  vain,  to  dissuade 
Mardonius  from  risking  a  battle,^  when  he  found  that  the 
latter  was  bent  on  acting  otherwise  than  he  wished,  did  as 
follows.  He  had  a  force  under  his  orders  which  was  far  from 
inconsiderable,  amounting,  as  it  did,  to  near  forty  thousand 
men.  Being  well  aware,  therefore,  how  the  battle  was  likely 
to  go,  as  soon  as  the  two  armies  began  to  fight,  he  led  his 
soldiers  forward  in  an  orderly  array,^  bidding  them  one  and 
all  proceed  at  the  same  pace,  and  follow  him  with  such  celerity 
as  they  should  observe  him  to  use.  Having  issued  these 
commands,  he  pretended  to  lead  them  to  the  battle.  Bat 
when,  advancing  before  his  army,  he  saw  that  the  Persians 
were  already  in  flight,  instead  of  keeping  the  same  order,  he 
wheeled  his  troops  suddenly  round,  and  beat  a  retreat ;  nor 
did  he  even  seek  shelter  within  the  palisade  or  behind  the 
walls  of  Thebes,  but  hurried  on  into  Phocis,  wishing  to  make 
his  way  to  the  Hellespont  with  all  possible  speed.  Snch 
accordingly  was  the  course  which  these  Persians  took. 

67.  As  for  the  Greeks  upon  the  King's  side,  while  most  of 
them  played  the  coward  purposely,  the  Boeotians,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  a  long  struggle  with  the  Athenians.  Those  of  the 
Thebans  who  were  attached  to  the  Medes,'  displayed  especially 
no  little  zeal ;  far  from  playing  the  coward,  they  fought  mth 
such  fury  that  three  hundred  of  the  best  and  bravest  among 
them  were  slain  by  the  Athenians  in  this  passage  of  arms. 
But  at  last  they  too  were  routed,  and  fled  away — ^not,  however. 


^  Supra,  ch.  41. 

*  I  hare  foUowed  tlie  reading  ^c 
KttTiipTrifi4vov5,  which  Hr.  Blakesley 
edits,  and  whioh  seems  to  give  the 
best  sense. 

*  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that 
the  Thebans  were  divided.  Wlule  the 
great  majority  of  them  went  heart  and 
soul  with  the  Persians,  there  was  stiU 
among  them  an  anti-Persian  minority. 


This  was  to  be  expected  fiom  tlie 
constant  existence  of  two  psrtieB,  u 
aristocratic  and  a  demooiatio,  in 
Thebes  (Hermann's  PoL  Ant  §  ISO). 
As  the  former  joined  the  Pornaos, 
chiefljr  out  of  hatred  to  Athens,  the 
Athenian  sympathies  of  the  latter 
would  induce  it  to  take  the  oppoBta 
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in  the  same  direction  as  the  Persians  and  the  crowd  of  allies, 
who,  having  taken  no  part  in  the  battle,  ran  off  mthont 
striking  a  blow— but  to  the  city  of  Thebes. 

68.  To  me  it  shows  very  clearly  how  completely  the  rest  of 
the  barbarians  were  dependent  upon  the  Persian  troops,  that 
here  they  all  fled  at  once,  without  ever  coming  to  blows  with 
the  enemy,  merely  because  they  saw  the  Persians  running 
away.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  whole  army  took  to 
flight,  except  only  the  horse,  both  Persian  and  Bceotian.  These 
did  good  service  to  the  flying  foot-men,  by  advancing  dose  to 
the  enemy,  and  separating  between  the  Greeks  and  their  own 
fugitives. 

69.  The  victors,  however,  pressed  on,  pursuing  and  slaying 
the  remnant  of  the  King's  army. 

Meantime,  while  the  flight  continued,  tidings  reached  the 
Greeks  who  were  drawn  up  round  the  Herseum,^^  and  so  were 
absent  from  the  battle,  that  the  fight  was  begun,  and  that 
Pausanias  was  gaining  the  victory.  Hearing  this,  they  rushed 
forward  without  any  order,  the  Corinthians  taking  the  upper 
road  across  the  skirts  of  Cithasron  and  the  hills,  which  led 
straight  to  the  temple  of  Geres;  while  the  Megarians  and 
Phliasians  followed  the  level  route  through  the  plain.  These 
last  had  almost  reached  the  enemy,  when  the  Theban  horse 
espied  them,  and,  observing  their  disarray,  despatched  against 
them  the  squadron  of  which  Asdpoddrus,  the  son  of  Timander, 
was  captain.  Asdpoddrus  charged  them  with  such  effect  that 
he  left  six  hundred  of  their  number  dead  upon  the  plain,  and, 
pursuing  the  rest,  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  in  CithsBron. 
So  these  men  perished  without  honour. 

70.  The  Persians,  and  the  multitude  with  them,  who  fled  to 
the  wooden  fortress,  were  able  to  ascend  into  the  towers  before 
the  LacedflBmonians  came  up.  Thus  placed,  they  proceeded  to 
strengthen  the  defences  as  well  as  they  could ;  and  when  the 
Lacedaomonians  arrived,  a  sharp  fight  took  place  at  the  ram- 


^  Supra,  oh.  62. 
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part.  So  long  as  the  Athenians  were  away,  the  barbarians 
kept  off  their  assailants,  and  had  much  the  best  of  the  combat, 
since  the  Lacedsmonians  were  unskilled  in  the  attack  of 
waUed  places :  ^  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  a  more 
violent  assault  was  made,  and  the  waU  was  for  a  long  time 
attacked  with  fury.  In  the  end  the  valour  of  the  Athenians 
and  their  perseverance  prevailed — ^they  gained  the  top  of  the 
waU,  and,  breaking  a  breach  through  it,  enabled  the  Greeks  to 
pour  in.  The  first  to  enter  here  were  the  Tegeans,  and  they 
it  was  who  plundered  the  tent  of  Mardonius ;  where  among 
other  booty  tiiey  found  the  manger  from  which  his  horses  ate, 
all  made  of  solid  brass,  and  well  worth  looking  at.  This 
manger  was  given  by  the  Tegeans  to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Alea,*  while  the  remainder  of  their  booty  was  brought  into 
the  common  stock  of  the  Greeks.  As  soon  as  the  waQ  ^?as 
broken  down,  the  barbarians  no  longer  kept  together  in  any 
array,  nor  was  there  one  among  them  who  thought  of  making 
further  resistance — ^in  good  truth  they  were  all  half  dead  mth 


^  The  inability  to  condact  Bieges 
18  one  of  the  most  striking  featares 
of  the  Spartan  military  character. 
MuUer  porians,  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  £.  T.) 
ascribes  it  to  a  contempt  for  the 
system  of  warfare  wherein  sieges  are 
of  much  aoconnt.  Bat  was  it  not 
rather  the  consequence  of  a  general 
unaptnesB  for  the  mechanical  arts? 
Sieges  cannot  but  be  of  account  in 
war,  and  the  Spartan  inability  told 
greatly  against  them  at  various 
periods  in  their  history.  Hence  the 
difBculty  which  they  experienced  in 
oompleting  the  conquest  of  the 
Achasans  (Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  pp.  266, 
267),  and  the  long  and  fierce  struggles 
with  Messenia,  where  Ith6m^  and  Eira 
were  walled  towns  of  great  strength 
(Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  §  81).  Hence 
again  the  prolonged  resistance  of  the 
revolted  Helots  in  Ithdm6  soon  after 
the  close  of  this  war  (Thucyd.  i.  102 ; 
supra,  chs.  35  and  64),  and  the  failure 
to  ta^e  Pylus  even  when  hastily 
fortified  (Thucyd.  iv.  4i,  6,  and  11, 12), 


which  was  so  important  an  event  in 
the  Peloponnesian  straggle. 

The  Athenian  skill  contrasted  re- 
markably with  the  Spartan  iseffi- 
cienoy.  (Compare  Thucyd.  L  102, 
where  the  Spartans  call  in  the  help  of 
their  rivals,  fjAXura  8ri  r«<x«^X^''' 
496Kovy  9vraro\  cTvcu.) 

>  This  was  the  most  ancient  and 
principal  temple  of  the  Tegeans  (Pan- 
san.  VIII.  xlv.^viL).  Its  foundatkn 
is  even  ascribed  to  the  mythic  king 
Aleus  (ibid.  viii.  iv.  §  6).  In  the 
year  b.c.  896  the  original  building  was 
destroyed  by  fiie ;  and  a  new  temple 
was  shortly  afterwards  erected  io 
its  place  by  Scopas  of  Sphesos,  tiie 
architect  of  the  Mausoleom  (Pvusb* 
viii.  xlv.  §§  8,  4).  The  old  statue 
was  said  to  have  been  preserved,  sod 
to  have  been  carried  to  Borne  by 
Augustus  (ibid.  xlvL  §  1). 

For  the  meaning  of  thetenn  AleSi 
and  the  general  Arcadian  worahq)  of 
Minerva  under  that  title,  vide  wapt^ 
i.  66,  note  ^ 
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fright,  hnddled  as  so  many  thousands  were  into  so  narrow  and 
confined  a  space.  With  snch  tameness  did  they  'submit  to  be 
slaughtered  by  the  Greeks,  that  of  the  800,000  men  who  com- 
posed the  army — omitting  the  40,000  by  whom  Artabazus 
was  accompanied  in  his  flight — ^no  more  than  8000  outlived  the 
battle.'  Of  the  LacedsBmonians  from  Sparta  there  perished 
in  this  combat  ninety-one ;  of  the  Tegeans,  sixteen ;  of  the 
Athenians,  fifty-two.* 

71.  On  the  side  of  the  barbarians,  the  greatest  courage  was 
manifested,  among  the  foot-soldiers,  by  the  Persians ;  among 
the  horse,  by  the  SacsB ;  while  Mardonius  himself,  as  a  man, 
bore  off  the  palm  from  the  rest.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
Athenians  and  the  Tegeans  fought  well;  but  the  prowess 
shown  by  the  LacedsBmonians  was  beyond  either.^  Of  this 
I  haye  but  one  proof  to  offer  • — since  all  the  three  nations 


'  It  OBODot  be  donbted  that  there 
an  enormous  camage«  thongh 
^us  statement  may  exceed  the  trath« 
-^^ylns  (PersiB,  814)  mentions  the 
"beaps  of  dead"  (0t>cy  rtKp&y),  which 
would  carry  down  the  evidence  of  the 
fight  to  the  third  generation.  Diodo- 
nu  (zi.  32)  decli^BS  that  no  quarter 
'WBs  giyen,  and  hi.78  the  number  of  the 
alain  at  100,000.  Flutaroh  (Yit. 
AiiBtid.  c  19)  follows  Herodotus. 
"IWe  would  however  be  no  means  of 
eatiwM^pg  aocnrately  the  number  of 
those  who  made  their  escape  from  the 
camp  and  joined  the  retreating  forces 
0'  Artabazus.  Does  Herodotus  mean 
to  say  that  the  Greeks  spared  only 
3000? 

^Pbtazch  confirms  this  statement, 
but  adds  that  the  whole  number  of 
^^ks  slain  was  1300.  Perhaps  this 
Qtiiaber,  which  may  fairly  be  looked 
^  as  Mstof%e<d,  included  not  only  the 
^  Hegarians  and  Fhliasians  de- 
stroyed by  the  Boeotian  cavalry  (ch. 
^)t  but  the  entire  loss  of  the  Greeks 
Coring  the  twelve  days  that  the  two 
Annies  had  been  facing  one  another. 
^  was  it  the  totid  amount  of  the 
Gisek  loss  in  the  battle,  including 
^  Hekita  (infra,   ch.  86)  and  the 


other  light>armedP 

Conceming  the  trivial  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Greeks  in  great  battles, 
vide  Bupra,  vi.  117,  note  ^.  It  seems 
quite  impossible  that  all  the  Athenians 
slain  can  have  belonged  to  one  tribe 
(that  of  Mantis),  as  Clitodemus  de- 
clared (Ft.  14),  if  Plutarch  does  not 
misreport  him. 

'  ^schylus,  although  himself  an 
Athenian,  assigns  the  whole  credit  of 
the  victory  at  Plataea  to  the  "  Dorian 
spear"  (Persse,  812,  813).  Plato,  in 
the  Menexenus  (p.  241,  0.),  claima 
half  the  glory  for  the  Athenians. 

*  It  is  plahi  from  this  passage  that 
Herodotus  had  never  heard  of  the  vio- 
lent contention  oonceming  the  prize 
of  valour  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Athenians,  of  which  Plutarch 
speaks  (Yit.  Aristid.  o<  20 ;  de  Herod. 
Halig.  voL  ii.  p.  873).  According  to 
him,  the  two  chief  confederates  were 
near  coming  to  blows  on  the  subject, 
but  were  saved  by  the  mediation  of 
Aristides,  who  proposed  referring 
the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the 
allies.  They,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Orointhian  leader,  selected  the  Pla- 
tseans  for  the  honour,  thus  avoiding 
the  danger  of  a  civil  war;   and  the 
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overthrew  the  force  opposed  to  them — and  that  is,  that  tiie 
LacedsBmonians  fought  and  conquered  the  best  troops.  The 
bravest  man  by  far  on  that  day  was,  in  my  judgment,  Aiisto- 
demus — ^the  same  who  alone  escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
three  hundred  at  ThermopylsB,  and  who  on  that  account  had 
endured  disgrace  and  reproach :  ^  next  to  him  were  Fosidonins, 
Philocyon,  and  Amompharetus  the  Spartan.  The  Spartans, 
however,  who  took  part  in  the  fight,  when  the  question  of 
*'  who  had  distinguished  himself  most,"  came  to  be  talked 
over  among  them,  decided — **tha,i  Aristodemns,  who,  on 
account  of  the  blame  which  attached  to  him,  had  manifestly 
courted  death,  and  had  therefore  left  his  place  in  the  line  and 
behaved  like  a  madman,  had  done  of  a  truth  very  notable 
deeds ;  but  that  Posiddnius,  who,  with  no  ^ch  desire  to  lose 
his  life,  had  quitted  himself  no  less  gallantly,  was  by  so  mneh 
a  braver  man  than  he."  Perchance,  however,  it  was  envy  that 
made  them  speak  after  this  sort.  Of  those  whom  I  have 
named  above  as  slain  in  this  battle,  all,  save  and  except 
Aristodemus,  received  public  honours :  Aristodemus  alone 
had  no  honours,  because  he  courted  death  for  the  reason 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

72.  These  then  were  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
fought  at  Platsea.  As  for  Gallicrates, — ^the  most  beautiful 
man,  not  among  the  Spartans  only,  but  in  the  whole  Greek 
camp, — ^he  was  not  killed  in  the  battle ;  for  it  was  while  Pan- 
sanias  was  still  consulting  the  victims,  that  as  he  sat  ®  in  his 
proper  place  in  the  line,  an  arrow  struck  him  on  the  side.  While 
his  comrades  advanced  to  the  fight,  he  was  borne  out  of  the 


two  contendisg  powers  snbmitted  to 
the  decision.  Had  this  story  been 
tame,  Herodotus,  who  collected  ma- 
terials for  his  account  of  the  battle 
from  the  Platsans  themselves  (chs. 
83,  85),  would  have  certainly  recorded 
it.  We  should  also  doubtless  have 
found  some  allusion  to  the  fact  in  the 
speech  of  the  Flatseans  before  their 
Spartan  judges  (Thuc.  iii.  53-59). 
Diodoms  declares  that  the  prize  of 


valour  was  formally  awarded  to  tlie 
Lacedasmonians — and  anxmg  them  to 
Pausanias  (xi.  33).  It  seems  moct 
probable,  however,  that  do  fomitl  de- 
cision was  come  to  (see  Groto,  vol.  t. 
p.  251). 

7  Supra,  vii.  229.231. 

^  Wesseling  (ad  loo.)  notes  thatthia 
was  not  an  unusual  custom.  He  refen 
to  Eurip.  Suppl.  357,  664^  674 ;  and  to 
Flutarch,  Tit.  Aristid.  o.  17. 
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ranks,  very  loath  to  die,  as  he  showed  by  the  words  which  he 
addressed  to  Aiimnestus,  one  of  the  Plateans : ' — "  I  grieye, " 
said  he,  ''not  because  I  have  to  die  for  my  country,  but  be- 
cause I  have  not  lifted  my  arm  against  the  enemy,  nor  done 
any  deed  worthy  of  me,  much  as  I  have  desired  to  achieye 
something.*' 

78.  The  Athenian  who  is  said  to  have  distinguished  him- 
self the  most  was  Sophanes,  the  son  of  Eutychides,  of  the 
Decdeian  canton.^^  The  men  of  this  canton,  once  upon  a 
time,  did  a  deed,  which  (as  the  Athenians  themselves  con- 
fess) has  ever  since  been  serviceable  to  them.  When  the 
TyndaridsB,  in  days  of  yore,  invaded  Attica  with  a  mighty 
army  to  recover  Helen,^  and,  not  being  able  to  find  out 
whither  she  had  been  carried,  desolated  the  cantons, — at  this 
time,  they  say,  the  Deceleians  (or  Decelus  himself,  according 
to  some),  displeased  at  the  rudeness  of  Theseus,  and  fearing 
that  the  whole  territory  would  suffer,  discovered  everything  to 


*  Arimnestiis,  aocordiog  to  Plutarch, 
waa  the  leader  of  the  Platsean  con- 
tingent (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  11).  Fan- 
eaniaa  assigns  him,  not  only  this  com- 
mand, bnt  the  command  of  the  Pla- 
taaans  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (iz. 
iy.  §  1).  It  is  certain  that  a  statne 
was  erected  to  Arimnestns  at  Plataea, 
vbich  stood  in  the  temple  of  Minerra 
tbd  Warlike  ('A^c^)~a  temple  said  to 
ha?e  been  bnilt  ont  of  the  Maratho- 
nian  ipcils — at  the  foot  of  the  colossal 
image  of  the  Goddess  (ibid.).   ' 

It  may  be  snspected  that  Lacon, 
one  of  the  two  Platasans  chosen  to 
plead  the  canse  of  their  countrymen 
before  the  Spartan  judges  (Thucyd. 
iii  52),  was  the  son  of  this  officer. 
Theuames  Arinmestus  (APIMNH2T02) 
and  Aeimnestus  (AEIMNH2T02)  are 
constantly  confused  together  (cf. 
Caisf.  ad  loo.,  and  also  on  the  name 
Aeinmestus  in  ch.  64)  ;  and  there 
would  have  been  ezceUent  policy  in 
niaking  a  son  of  the  great  Flateean 
oommaDder  spokesman  on  that  memo. 
Table  occasion. 

^  SnprB>  oh.  15,  note  ^ 


^  Pirithoiis  and  Theseus  resolved  to 
wed  daughters  of  Jove,  and  to  help 
one  another.  They  had  heard  of  the 
beauty  of  Helen,  though  she  was  no 
more  than  seven  years  old,  and  went 
to  Sparta  to  carry  her  o£F.  There  they 
found  her  dancing  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  Orthiab  Having  seized  her  and 
borne  her  away,  they  cast  lots  whose 
she  should  be,  and  Theseus  was  the 
winner.  So  he  brought  Helen  to 
Attica,  and  secreted  her  at  Aphidnse, 
giving  her  in  charge  to  his  friend 
Aphidnus,  and  his  mother  ^thia. 
Theseus  then  accompanied  Pirithoiis 
into  Thesprotia,  to  obtain  Persephon^ 
for  him.  Meanwhile  the  Diosct^  had 
collected  a  vast  host,  and  invaded 
Attica,  where  they  sought  everywhere 
for  their  sister.  At  length  her  hiding, 
place  was  pointed  out  to  them;  and 
they  laid  siege  to  Aphidnse,  and  hav- 
ing  taken  it^  recovered  Helen,  and 
made  ^thra  prisoner.  (See  Plutarch, 
Vit  llies.  c.  31-33;  Hellan.  Fr.  74; 
Apollod.  in.  z.  §  7 :  Pfekusan.  ii«  xzii. 
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the  enemy,*  and  even  showed  them  the  way  to  Aphidnsa,  which 
Titacus,  a  native  of  the  place,  betrayed  into  their  hands. 
As  a  reward  for  this  action,  Sparta  has  always,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  allowed  the  Deceleians  to  be  free  from  all  dues, 
and  to  have  seats  of  honour  at  their  festivals ;  and  h^ce  too, 
in  the  war  which  took  place  many  years  after  these  events 
between  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenians,  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  while  they  laid  waste  all  the  rest  of  Attica,  spared 
the  lands  of  the  Deceleians.' 

74.  Of  this  canton  was  Sdphanes,  the  Athenian  who  most 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle.  Two  stories  are  told  con- 
cerning him :  according  to  the  one,  he  wore  an  iron  anchor, 
fastened  to  the  belt  which  secured  his  breastplate  by  a  brazen 
chain ;  and  this,  when  he  came  near  the  enemy,  he  threw  out ; 
to  the  intent  that,  when  they  made  their  charge,  it  might  be 
impossible  for  him  to  be  driven  from  his  post :  as  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  enemy  fled,  his  wont  was  to  take  up  his  anchor 
and  join  the  pursuit.  Such,  then,  is  one  of  the  said  stories. 
The  other,  which  is  contradictory  to  the  first,  relates  that 
Sdphanes,  instead  of  having  an  iron  anchor  fastened  to  his 
breastplate,  bore  the  device  of '  an  anchor  upon  his  shield,^ 


'  Plutarch  snbstiiates  Aoademns  for 
Decelos,  and  makes  the  Bpartana 
spare  the  Academy  on  this  account 
(Vit.  Thes.  c.  82). 

'  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  a 
distorted  acoount  of  the  famous  occu. 
pation  of  Deceleia  by  the  Spartan 
king  Agis,  in  the  nineteenth  summer 
of  the  Feloponnesian  war.  Bumonr, 
it  is  said,  might  gpiye.the  event  this 
shape  in  Magna  Gneoia  (see  Dahl- 
mann's  Life  of  Herod,  p.  32,  E.  T., 
and  Heyse's  Qusest.  Herodot.  p.  76). 
But  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  Herodotus  wrote  any  part  of  his 
History  so  late  (vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p. 
30) ;  and  the  reference  is  far  more 
probably  to  a  sparing  of  Deceleia  (in. 
duced  perhaps  by  the  remoteness  of 
its  situation),  in  the  first  year  of  the 


war,  when  Archidamus  ravaged  cer* 
fain  of  the  domes  (rm^  H^fimw  rvis) 
lying  between  Mounts  PaniM  sad 
Brilessus  (Thucyd.  ii.  23). 

^  Devices  upon  shields,  tiie  inT«&- 
tion  of  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to 
the  Garians  (i.  171),  were  in  us^ 
among  the  Greeks, firom  very  esrir 
times.  The  elaborate  shields  aioribed 
to  great  heroes,  as  Hercidee  (H^'od, 
So.  Hero.  144^17),  and  Achilles 
Hom.  n.  xviii.  483-007),  must  have 
had  some  foundation  of  reality  to  leit 
upon.  Perhaps  the  descriptions  give^ 
of  the  devices  .borne  by  the  Seres 
chiefs  who  attacked  Thebes  are  not 
much  beyond  the  truth  (-^schyL 
Sept.  o.  Th.  388-645;  Eurip.  PImhi. 
1123-1164).  See  Smith's  DidaaovT 
of  Antiquities,  s.  v.  iNSioin. 
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which  he  never  allowed  to  rest,  but  made  to  run  round 
eontiiiually. 

76.  Another  glorious  deed  was  likewise  performed  by  this 
same  Sophanes.  At  the  time  when  the  Athenians  were  laying 
siege  to  Egina,  he  took  up  the  challenge  of  Eurybates  the 
Argiye,  a  winner  of  the  Pentathlum,  and  slew  him.*^  The  fate 
of  Sophanes  in  after  times  was  the  following :  he  was  leader 
of  an  Athenian  army  in  conjunction  with  Leagrus,^  the  son 
of  Glaucon,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Edonians  near  Datum,^ 
about  the  gold-mines  there,  he  was  slain,  after  displaying 
Tincommon  bravery. 

76.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  at  Platsea  had  overthrown  the 
barbarians,  a  woman  came  over  to  them  from  the  enemy. 
She  was  one  of  the  concubines  of  Pharandates,®  the  son  of 
Teaspes,  a  Persian;  and  when  she  heard  that  the  Persians 
were  all  slain,  and  that  the  Greeks  had  carried  the. day,  forth- 
with she  adorned  herself  and  her  maids  with  many  golden 
ornaments,  and  with  the  bravest  of  the  apparel  that  she  had 
brought  with  her,  and,  alighting  from  her  litter,  came  forward 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  ere  the  work  of  slaughter  was  well 


'  Bnpn,  Ti.  92.  Eurybates  had 
already  dain  three  champions  when 
Sdphanes  accepted  his  challenge.  His 
pentathlio  Tictory  (if  we  may  tmst 
Pfeuifianias)  was  obtained  at  the  Ke- 
mean  games  (i.  xxiz.  §  4).  Concern- 
ing the  natnre  of  pentethlic  oontestfl, 
Tide  supra,  tI.  92,  note  ^. 

*  Leagms  seems  to  have  had  a  son 
GUnoon,  who  commanded  the  Athe- 
nian squadron  which  protected  the 
CorcyrsBans  in  one  of  their  naval 
battles  with  the  Ckninthians  shortly 
hef  ere  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thnoy  d. 
1 61). 

7  Batnm  or  Datns  (Appian,  Harpo- 
cnt.)  was  a  Thasian  colony  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  lying  between  Abddra 
and  Neapolis  (Scylu,  Peripl.  p.  65; 
Enstath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  617).  It 
was  excellently  situated,  in  a  fertile 
tract,  well  wooded  and  possessing 
rich  gold>mines;  It  was  also  famous  for 
its  dockyards,  and  for  the  prosperity 

VOL.  IV. 


of  its  inhabitants.  These  favour- 
able circumstances  g^ve  rise  to  the 
proverb  " Adrw  aryoBAy"  which  was 
applied  to  such  as  were  very  pros. 
perouB  (Strab.  vii.  p.  481 ;  Harpocrat. 
ad  voc. ;  Apostol.  Cent.  vi.  74,  Ac). 

Appian  is  certainly  wrong  in  iden. 
tifying  Datum  with  Crenides,  the 
Philippi  of  later  times  (De  Bell.  Civ. 
iv.  105 ;  p.  G50,  A.  $  see  Col.  Leake's 
remarks,  K.  Greece,  voL  iii.  pp.  228, 
224). 

The  battle  here  mentioned  waff 
fought  about  the  year  B.c.  465,  on 
occasion  of  the  first  attempt  which 
the  Athenians  made  to  colonise  Am* 
phipolis  (Pausan.  i.  xziz.  §  4 }  Thuoyd. 
1.  100,  and  iv.  102).  Sophanes  and 
his  comrades  who  fell,  were  conveyed 
to  Athens,  where  their  tomb  was 
shown  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (L  s.  c). 

'  Pharandates  was  the  commander 
of  the  Mares  and  Colchians  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  (supra,  vii.  79). 
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A  labt's  appeal  to  pausanias, 
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over.  When  she  saw  that  all  the  ordeis  were  g^ven  by 
PauBaniaSy  with  whose  name  and  country  she  was  well  ac- 
quainted, as  she  had  oftentimes  heard  tell  of  them,  she  knew 
who  he  must  be ;  wherefore  she  embraced  his  knees,  and  said— 

**  0,  King  of  Sparta !  ^  save  thy  suppliant  from  the  slavery 
that  awaits  the  captive.  Already  I  am  beholden  to  thee  for 
one  service — ^the  slaughter  of  these  men,  wretches  who  had  no 
regard  either  for  gods  or  angels.  I  am  by  birth  a  Goan,  the 
daughter  of  Hegetoridas,  son  of  Antagoras.  The  Persian 
seized  me  by  force  in  Cos,  and  kept  me  against  my  will." 

"  Lady,"  answered  Pausanias,  **  fear  nothing :  as  a  sap- 
pliant  thou  art  safe — and  still  more,  if  thou  hast  spoken 
truth,  and  HSgetoridas  of  Cos  is  thy  father — ^for  he  is  bonnd 
to  me  by  closer  ties  of  friendship  than  any  other  man  in  those 
regions." 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  Pausanias  placed  the  woman  in 
the  charge  of  some  of  the  Ephors  who  were  present/^  and 
afterwards  sent  her  to  Egina,  whither  she  had  a  desire  to  go. 

77.  About  the  time  of  this  woman's  coming,  the  Mantineans 
arrived  upon  the  field,  and  found  that  all  was  over,  and  that 
it  was  too  late  to  take  any  part  in  the  battle.  Greatly  dis- 
tressed hereat,  they  declared  themselves  to  deserve  a  fine,  as 
laggarts ;  after  which,  learning  that  a  portion  of  the  Medes 


*  WesBeling's  apology  for  the  inac- 
curacy of  this  ezpresBion — the  confa- 
sion  and  excitement  of  the  speaker — 
is  not  needed.  Pausanias,  though  no 
more  than  regent,  is  often  termed 
king  (vide  snpra,  oh.  10,  note^. 

10  This  presence  of  Ephors  in  the 
eamp  is  very  remarkable.  Hitherto 
the  kings,  notwithstanding  the  gradual 
encroachment  of  the  Ephors  upon  their 
authority,  had  at  least  been  uncon- 
trolled in  the  camp  and  on  foreign 
expeditions.  Now  this  last  privilege 
begins  to  suffer  invasion.  Ephors,  how- 
ever, do  not  yet,  for  a  considerable 
period,  regularly  accompany  the  king 
when  he  goes  abroad.  No  Ephor  seems 
to  have  been  with  Pausanias  wben  he 
was  recalled  by  scyiaU  (Thuc.  i.  131). 


Fleistoanax  is  accompanied  into  Attica 
(B.C.  445}  not  by  an  Ephor,  but  by  a 
counsellor  {ctdixfiwXns)  appointed  by 
the  Ephors  (Pint.  Vit.  PcricL  c  22). 
After  this  Archidamus  is  appereatly 
uncontrolled :  as  is  Agis,  until  he  fsUs 
into  disgrace  (B.a  418),  when  ten 
counsellors  are  appointed  to  watdiaod 
check  his  proceedings  (Thuc.  t.  69). 
A  little  later  (b.c.  413),  he  seems  to 
be  onoe  more  free  (ib.  viiL  5).  It  is 
not  till  the  year  b.c.  403  that  we  find 
any  instance  of  the  practice,  which 
finally  prevailed,  of  two  Bphore  uni- 
formly going  out  with  the  kiiig.  Tbca, 
however,  it  is  called  an  estobluhed 
custom  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  iv.  §  S6;  com- 
pare Sep.  Lac.  ziii«  5). 


Chap.  76-79. 
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had  fled  away  under  ArtabazuB,  they  were  anxious  to  go  after 
them  as  far  as  Thessaly.  The  Lacedemonians,  however, 
would  not  suffer  the  pursuit ;  so  they  returned  again  to  their 
own  land,  and  sent  the  leaders  of  their  army  into  banishment. 
Soon  after  the  Mantineans,  the  Eleans  likewise  arrived,^  and 
showed  the  same  sorrow :  after  which  they  too  returned  home, 
and  banished  their  leaders.     But  enough  concerning  these 

nations. 

78.  There  was  a  man  at  Platsea  among  the  troops  of  the 
Eginetans,  whose  name  was  Lampon;  he  was  the  son  of 
Pjtheas,*  and  a  person  of  the  first  rank  among  his  country- 
men. Now  this  Lampon  went  about  this  same  time  to 
Pansanias,  and  counselled  him  to  do  a  deed  of  exceeding 
wickedness.  "  Son  of  jCleombrotus,"  he  said  very  earnestly, 
"  what  thou  hast  already  done  is  passing  great  and  glorious. 
By  the  favour  of  Heaven  thou  hast  saved  Greece,  and  gained 
a  renown  beyond  all  the  Greeks  of  whom  we  have  any  know- 
ledge. Now  then  so  finish  thy  work,  that  thine  own  fame 
may  be  increased  thereby,  and  that  henceforth  barbarians  may 
fear  to  conmiit  outrages  on  the  Grecians.  When  Leonidas 
was  slain  at  Thermopylsa,  Xerxes  and  Mardonius  commanded 
that  he  should  be  beheaded  and  crucified.®  Do  thou  the  like 
at  this  time  by  Mardonius,  and  thou  wilt  have  glory  in 
Sparta,  and  likewise  through  the  whole  of  Greece.  For,  by 
hanging  him  upon  a  cross,  thou  wilt  avenge  Leonidas,  who 
was  thy  father's  brother/' 

79.  Thus  spake  Lampon,  thinking  to  please  Pansanias ;  but 
Pansanias  answered  him — "  My  Eginetan  friend,  for  thy  fore- 
sight and  thy  friendliness  I  am  much  beholden  to  thee :  but 
the  counsel  which  thou  hast  offered  is  not  good.    First  hast 


'  The  Hantineans  and  Eleans  pro- 
bablj  arriTed  /rom  the  Peloponnese, 
hamng  been  prevented  hitherto  bj  the 
Persian  cavalry  from  descending  the 
pasaea  of  Githsoron. 

'  Not  the  Fytheas  mentioned  before 
(▼ii.  181)  as  so  greatly  distingmahing 


himaelfybnt  Fytiieafl  the  son  ofLampon^ 
in  whoae  honour  Pindar  wrote  hia  fifth 
Kemean  (see  Laroher,  ad  loc.). 

'  Supra,  vii.  238.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  Hardonins  really  took 
any  part  in  the  insults  offered  to  the 
corpse  of  Leonidas. 
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thoit  lifted  me  np  to  the  skies,  by  thy  praise  of  my  conntry 
and  my  achievement ;  and  then  thou  hast  cast  me  doi^  to 
the  ground,  by  bidding  me  maltreat  the  dead,  and  saying  that 
thus  I  shall  raise  myself  in  men's  esteem.  Bach  doings  befit 
barbarians  rather  than  Greeks ;  and  even  in  barbarians  we 
detest  them.  On  such  terms,  then,  I  could  not  wish  to  please 
the  Eginetans,  nor  those  who  think  as  they  think — enough 
for  me  to  gain  the  approval  of  my  own  countrymen,  by 
righteous  deeds  as  well  as  by  righteous  words.  Leonidas, 
whom  thou  wouldst  have  me  avenge,  is,  I  maintam,  abun- 
dantly avenged  already.  Surely  the  countless  lives  here  taken 
are  enough  to  avenge  not  him  only,  but  all  those  who  fell  at 
Thermopylse.  Come  not  thou  before  me  again  with  such  a 
speech,  nor  with  such  counsel;  and  thank  my  forbearance  that 
thou  art  not  now  punished."  Then  Lampon,  having  received 
this  answer,  departed,  and  went  his  way.^ 

80.  After  this  Pausanias  caused  proclamation  to  be  made, 
that  no  one  should  lay  hands  on  the  booty,  but  that  the 
Helots  should  collect  it,  and  bring  it  aU  to  one  place.  So  the 
Helots  went  and  spread  themselves  through  the  camp,  wherein 
were  found  many  tents  richly  adorned  with  furniture  of  gold 
and  silver,  many  couches  covered  with  plates  of  the  same, 
and  many  golden  bowls,  goblets,  and  other  drinking-vessek. 
On  the  carriages  were  bags  containing  silver  and  golden 
kettles ;  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  furnished  bracelets  and 
chains,  and  scymitars  with  golden  ornaments — ^not  to  mention 
embroidered  apparel,  of  which  no  one  made  any  account 
The  Helots  at  this  time  stole  many  things  of  much  value, 
which  they  sold  in  after  times  to  the  Eginetans;  however, 
they  brought  in  likewise  no  small  quantity,  chiefly  such  things 
as  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  hide.    And  this  was  the 


^  Mr.  Grote  diibelieTes  tliia  story, 
which  **  has  the  air/'  he  Bays,  "rather 
of  a  poetical  contrivance  for  bringing 
ont  an  hononrable  sentiment,  than  of  a 
real  incident "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  r. 


p.  246,  note  >).  He  admits,  hamnr, 
that  Herodotns  may  have  heard  the 
story  f^m  the  Flatnaas  when  he 
▼isited  their  city.  I  see  no  soffiois&t 
gronnds  Cor  donbfeing  its  trath. 


Cair.79-SI.  FOBTIOHS  SET  APABT  FOB  TBE  QODS. 
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b^imung  of  the  great  'wealth  of  the  Egicetans,  who  bought 
the  gold  of  the  Helots  as  if  it  had  been  mere  brasa." 

81.  When  all  the  boot;  had  been  brought  together,  a  tenth 
of  the  whole  was  set  apart  for  the  Delphian  god;  and  hence 
waB  made  the  golden  tripod  which  stands  on  the  b^nze 
serpent  with  the  three  heads,  quite  close  to  the  altar.*    For- 


'Thii  igaonaee  of  the  helota  liaa 
baea  well  comparnl  to  that  of  the 
Svin  after  the  battle  of  Granaon, 
when,  accordiiig  to  Philippe  de 
CnoiaeB,  they  "  ne  commreDt  lea  biemi 
qs'Qi  ennint  en  lenra  maioa  .  .  ,  ,  il 
J  en  eat  qui  vendirent  grande  quftntitS 
^  plat!  et  d'escnellea  d'ai^ent,  pour 
detu  grands  blanca  la  pi^ce,  atCSant 
•{—  ttfiui  ntaing  "  (BMmoireg,  T.  2). 

'  Upon  this  tripod  Faiuaiuaa  placed 
Uw  inHription  which  waa  one  of  the 
Grrt  indJcfttiona    of    hia    ambitions 

'Punalu.GrKU'acUet  tlu  Utda  cTntlmir. 
*»*  pm  Apollo  OiMt  vbich  here  j*  t1«w." 
See  Thncyd,  i,  132;  Dem.  adr.  Newr, 
p.  1101     The  LacediemoiiianB  canted 


this  imcription  to  bs  eraoed,  and  aob- 
Btitntad  a  ligt  of  the  atatea  which  had 
Ukea  put  in  Uietrar  (Herod,  viii.  82; 
ThuG.  1.  a.  c)  The  fate  of  the  tripod 
il  cnciana.    The  golden  paitioa  of  it 


was  plondered  bj  the  Pbooiana  in  the 
Saored  War  (Fanaaa.  s.  ziii  S  G)  ;  the 
bronze  stand,  whieb  remiuned  at 
Delphi  to  the  time  of  FanauiiaB  (ibid.), 
WM  oaiTied  to  ConBlantinople  by  the 


PadtaUI  of  Delplilc  Tripm.  (Km  Kr.  DiwMn 
TDiiKri  •ketcti. 

Emperor  Conftaotine,  and  placed  in 
the  Hippodrome  {Atmeidan)  (Zotim. 
ii.  81,  ed.  Bekker;  Eaieb.  de  Vit. 
Conat.  iiL  64.  p.  144;  Scholiast,  od 
Thnord.  i.  132,  &o.},  when   it  oon- 
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tions  were  also  set  apart  for  the  gods  of  Olympia,  and  of  the 
Isthmus ;  from  which  were  made  in  the  one  case,  a  bronze 
Jupiter  ten  cubits  high ;  ^  and  in  the  other,  a  bronze  Neptune 
of  seven  cubits.®  After  this,  the  rest  of  the  spoil  was  divided 
among  the  soldiers,  each  of  whom  received  less  or  more 
according  to  his  deserts ;  ^  and  in  this  way  was  a  distribuidon 
made  of  the  Persian  concubines,  of  the  gold,  the  silver,  the 
beasts  of  burthen,  and  all  the  other  valuables.  What  special 
gifts  were  presented  to  those  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  battle,  I  do  not  find  mentioned  by  any  one;^ 


tinnes  to  the  present  day.  When  seen 
bj  Span  and  Wheeler  in  1675,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  still  perfect;  and 
the  representation  which  they  give  of 
it  (Journey  into  Greece,  p.  185)  ex- 
hibits the  three  heads  of  the  serpent 
(see  woodcut,  No«  I.):  but  it  has 
suffered  great  damage  since  their  time. 
The  heads  are  gone,  and  all  that  re. 
mains  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  triple 
twist,  as  seen  in  the  woodcut  (No.  II.)  > 
which  is  from  a  sketch  taken  by  Kr. 
Dawson  Turner  in  1852.  The  height 
of  this  fragment  is  16  feet.  One  of 
the  heads  is  preserved  in  the  armoury 
of  the  church  of  8t.  Irene  at  Constan- 
tinople.  It  has  a  crest  along  the  top, 
which  iBfiattened,  apparently  in  order 
to  support  more  steadily  the  golden 
tripod  of  which  Herodotus  speaks. 

During  the  recent  occupation  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Western  Powers, 
not  only  were  ezcayations  made,  and 
the  serpent  laid  bare  to  its  base,  but 
by  the  application  of  chemical  solvents 
the  inscription  was  almost  entirely 
recovered.  As  the  inscription  itself 
is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  which 
cannot  be  adequately  treated  in  a  foot- 
note, I  have  thought  it  best  to  reserve 
my  account  of  it  for  the  Appendix. 
(See  Appendix,  Note  A.) 

^  Fausanias  saw  this  statue,  with  its 
inscription  still  perfect  (supra,  oh.  28, 
note  '^),  at  the  distance  of  nearly  seven 
centuries.  It  stood. in  the  space  be- 
tween  the  great  temple  and  the 
oounoil-house,  and  looked  toTrards  the 
east  (Fbusan.  v.  xziii.  §  1).    The  in* 


Bcription,  like  that  on  the  tripod, 
simply  g^ve  the  names  of  the  nations. 
®  Fausanias  mentions  three  statues 
of  Neptune  at  the  Isthmus,  two  in  the 
pronaos  or  ante>chapel  of  the  great 
temple,  and  one  in  the  chapel  of  Yale- 
men  within  the  sacred  precinct  (ri.  i. 
§  6,  iii.  §  1).  But  he  does  not  identify 
any  of  them  with  this  Colossus. 

*  Plutarch  teUs  ns  that  the  snm  of 
eighty  talents  was  allotted  to  the  Fla« 
tsBans,  who  employed  it  in  rebuflding 
and    adorning    with    paintings  their 
temple  of  Minerva  Martia  ( Vit.  Aristid. 
o.  20.   For  an  account  of  the  paintings, 
works  of  Folygn6tu8'and  Onatas,  see 
Fausan.  ix.  iv.  §  1).     Other  hoDoma 
and  advantages  were  alao  aangned 
them.    Fausaniaa  erected  an  altar  in 
their    market>place    to   Jupiter  the 
Liberator  (Zcvf  '£Xcv0^(os),  and  after 
offering  siicrifioe,  guaranteed  by  oath 
the  inviolability  of  the  Flatsan  town 
and  territory ;  at  the  same  time  es* 
tablishing  a  four-year  festival  (the 
Eleuthezia)  on  the  model  of  the  Olym- 
pic games,  to  which  all  Greece  was  io 
come.    The  FlaAtBanB,  on  their  part, 
undertook    to     celebrate     annnallf 
funeral  solemnitieB  at  the  tombs  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  battle,  a  cere- 
mony which  continued  to  the  time  of 
Fausanias.   It  took  place  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  Attic  month  Boddromion, 
which  was  the  day  of  the  battle  (see 
Flut.  Vit.  Aristid.  c.  19;  Thncyd.  ii. 
71|  and  iii.  68 ;  Fausan.  iz.  ii.  §  4). 

*  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  pas- 
sages of  his  flistozy  in  which  Hero* 


Chap,  81-83. 
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bat  I  shonld  suppose  that  they  must  have  had  some  gifts 
beyond  the  others.  As  for  Fausanias,  the  portion  which  was 
set  apart  for  him  consisted  of  ten  specimens  of  each  kind  of 
thing— women^  horses,  talents,  camels,  or  whatever  else  there 
was  in  the  spoil* 

82.  It  is  said  that  the  following  circumstance  happened  like- 
wise at  this  time.  Xerxes,  when  he  fled  away  out  of  Greece, 
left  his  war-tent  with  Mardonius : '  when  Pausanias,  there* 
fore,  saw  the  tent  with  its  adornments  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
its  hangings  of  divers  colours,  he  gave  commandment  to  the 
bakers  and  the  cooks  to  make  him  ready  a  banquet  in  such 
fashion  as  was  their  wont  for  Mardonius.  Then  they  made 
ready  as  they  were  bidden;  and  Pausanias,  beholding  the 
conches  of  gold  and  silver  daintily  decked  out  with  their  rich 
covertures,  and  the  tables  of  gold  and  silver  laid,  and  the 
feast  itself  prepared  with  all  magnificence,  was  astonished  at 
the  good  things  which  were  set  before  him,  and,  being  in  a 
pleasant  mood,  gave  commandment  to  his  own  followers  to 
make  ready  a  Spartan  supper.  When  the  suppers  were  both 
served,  and  it  was  apparent  how  vast  a  difference  lay  between 
the  two,  Pausanias  laughed,  and  sent  his  servants  to  call  to 
him  the  Greek  generals.  On  their  coming,  he  pointed  to  the 
two  boards,  and  said : — 

"  I  sent  for  you,  0  Greeks,  to  show  you  the  folly  of  this 
Median  captain,  who,  when  he  enjoyed  such  fare  as  this,  must 
needs  come  here  to  rob  us  of  our  penury." 

Such,  it  is  said,  were  the  words  of  Pausanias  to  the  Grecian 
generals. 

83.  During  many  years  afterwards,  the  Platseans  used  often 


dotns  fleems  to  imply  that  he  consulted 
Qvthors  in  compiling  it.  For  the  most 
part  he  derives  lus  materials  from 
personal  observation  and  inquiry  (see 
the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  ii.  voL  i. 
p.  60). 

'  The  capture  of  this  tent  was  com- 
memorated at  Athens  by  the  erection 
of  a  building  in  imitation  of  it  (Fausan. 


I.  zz.  §  8).  This  was  the  Odeum» 
a  work  commenced  by  Themistocles 
(Yitruv.  ▼.  9),  and  finished  by  Pericles 
(Flut.  Yit.  Fericl.  c.  IS).  It  perished 
by  fire  when  Sylla  took  Athens,  but 
was  rebuilt  on  the  same  model  (Pftu. 
san.  1.  s.  c).  No  remains  of  it  exist 
at  the  present  day  (Leake's  Athen9> 
pp.  290,  291). 
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to  find  npon  the  field  of  battle  concealed  treasures  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  other  valuables.  More  recently  they  likewise,  made 
discovery  of  the  following :  the  flesh  having  aU  fallen  away 
from  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  their  bones  having  been 
gathered  together  into  one  place,  the  PlatsBans  found  a  skull 
without  any  seam,  made  entirely  of  a  single  bone ;  likewise  a 
jaw,  both  the  upper  bone  and  the  under,  wherein  all  the  teeth, 
front  and  back,  were  joined  together  and  made  of  one  bone  ; 
also,  the  skeleton  of  a  man  not  less  than  five  cubits  in  height.^ 

84.  The  body  of  Mardonius  disappeared  the  day  after  the 
battle ;  but  who  it  was  that  stole  it  away  I  cannot  say  with 
certainty.  I  have  heard  tell  of  a  number  of  persons,  and 
those  too  of  many  different  nations,  who  are  said  to  have 
given  him  burial ;  and  I  know  that  many  have  received  large 
sums  on  this  score  from  Artontes,  the  son  of  Mardonius :  bat 
I  cannot  discover  with  any  certainty  which  of  them  it  was 
who  really  took  the  body  away,  and  buried  it.  Among  others, 
Dionysophanes,  an  Ephesian/  is  rumoured  to  have  been  the 
actual  person. 

85.  The  Greeks,  after  sharing  the  booty  upon  the  field  of 
Flatffia,  proceeded  to  bury  their  own  dead,  each  nation  apart 
from  the  rest.  The  LacedsBmonians  made  three  graves;  in 
one  they  buried  their  youths,*  among  whom  were  Posidonius, 
Amompharetus,  Fhilocyon,  and  Callicrates ; — ^in  anotheri  the 


'  This  last  marvel  will  not  be  doubted 
in  modem  times.  The  others  are  de- 
fended to  some  extent  both  by  science 
and  authority  (of.  Bahr,  ad  loc). 
Among  persons  said  to  have  had  their 
teeth  in  a  single  piece  are  Pyrrhns, 
king  of  Epims  (Pint.  Vit.  Pyrrh.  o. 
3),  and  a  son  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia  (Val.  Max.  i.  8). 

*  Pansanias  says  that  Artontes  re- 
trarded  this  Dionysophanes  more  libe- 
rally than  any  of  the  other  claimants, 
all  of  whom  (according  to  him)  were 
Ionian  Greeks.  The  tomb  of  Mardonins 
was  shown  in  the  time  of  this  writer, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  descend- 
ing  to  Plateeft   from    Dryoscephalas 


(Beinsan.  ix.  ii.  §  2). 

■The  reading  Ipirts,  " yontbs,"  is 
oonjectoraL  All  the  MSS.  give  Ip^s, 
"priests."  The Glossa H«rodotea,how- 
ever,  contains  the  word  clfnir,  wfaieh 
certainly  does  not  oconr  elsewhere  in 
Herodotns.  Ef/niy  or  t^nr  was  the 
name  given  at  Sparta  to  the  yooths 
on  entering  their  twentieth  ynr, 
when  they  acquired  the  right  to  speak 
in  the  assembly  (whence  the  name, 
apny  ab  cTpw,  ipdm,  Etym.  Hagn.),  and 
to  have  a  command  (Heaych.,  ffo^h 
ol  &pxovT^S'  cipiirtlfci,  Kparu),  It  » 
uncertain  up  to  what  ago  they  re- 
tained the  title. 


■■i 
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Test  of  the  Spartans ;  and  in  the  third,  the  Helots.  Such  was 
their  mode  of  burial/  The  Tegeans  buried  all  their  dead  in  a 
single  grave;  as  likewise  did  the  Athenians  theirs,  and  the 
Megarians  and  Phliasians  those  who  were  slain  by  the  horse. 
These  graves,  then,  had  bodies  buried  in  them :  as  for  the 
other  tombs  which  are  to  be  seen  at  FlataBa,  they  were  raised, 
as  I  understand,  by  the  Greeks  whose  troops  took  no  part  in 
the  battle ;  and  who,  being  ashamed  of  themselves,  erected 
empty  barrows  upon  the  field,  to  obtain  credit  with  those  who 
should  come  after  them.^  Among  others,  the  Eginetans  have 
a  grave  there,  which  goes  by  their  name ;  but  which,  as  I 
learn,  was  made  ten  years  later  by  Gleades,  the  son  of  Auto- 
dicus,  a  Flatsean,  at  the  request  of  the  Eginetans,  whose 
agent  he  was. 

86.  After  the  Greeks  had  buried  their  dead  at  Plataea,  they 
presently  held  a  council,  whereat  it  was  resolved  to  make  war 
npon  Thebes,  and  to  require  that  those  who  had  joined  the 
Medes  should  be  delivered  into  their  hands.  Two  men,  who 
had  been  the  chief  leaders  on  the  occasion,  were  especially 
named — ^to  wit,  Timagenidas  and  Attaginus.^  If  the  Thebans 
should  refuse  to  give  these  men  up,  it  was  detexmined  to  lay 
siege  to  their  city,  and  never  stir  from  before  it  till  it  should 
snirender.  After  this  resolve,  the  army  marched  upon  Thebes; 
and  having  demanded  the  men,  and  been  refused,  began  the 
siege,  laying  waste  the  country  all  around,  and  making 
assaults  upon  the  wall  in  divers  places. 

87.  "When  twenty  days  were  gone  by,  and  the  violence  of 
the  Greeks  did  not  slacken,  Timagenidas  thus  bespake  his 
countrymen — 


*  In  the  time  of  Ftosanias  only  three 
graves  were  shown.  One  was  called 
the  tomb  of  the  Lacedsmoniaus, 
another  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
third  was  said  to  be  the  common 
aepnlchre  of  the  other  Greeks.  The 
former  two  bore  inscriptions  ascribed 
to  Simonides  (Fansan.  ix.  ii.  §  4). 

'  'Mr.  Blakesley  (note  ad  loc.)  qnes- 
tions  this  statement  on  the  ground  of 


the  inscription  of  the  Egpinetans  and 
others  npon  the  base  of  the  statne  of 
Jnpiter  at  Olympia  (supra,  ch.  81). 
But  on  the  statue,  as  on  the  Delphio 
tripod,  were  evidently  inscribed  the 
names  of  many  states  who  did  not 
even  send  contingents  to  Platsea. 
(See  Appendix,  Note  A.,  pp.  472, 473.) 
>  Supra,  ohs.  15  and  98, 
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'^  Te  men  of  Thebes,  since  the  Greeks  have  so  decreed,  that 
they  will  never  desist  from  the  siege  till  either  they  take 
Thebes  or  we  are  delivered  to  them^  we  wonld  not  that  the 
land  of  Bteotia  should  suffer  any  longer  on  our  behalf.  If  it 
be  money  that  they  in  truth  desire,  and  their  demand  of  as  be 
no  more  than  a  pretext^  let  money  from  the  treasury  of  the 
state  be  given  them ;  for  the  state,  and  not  we  alone,  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  Modes.  If,  however,  they  really  want 
our  persons,  and  on  that  account  press  this  siege,  we  are 
ready  to  be  delivered  to  them  and  to  stand  our  trial.*'  * 

The  Thebans  thought  this  offer  very  right  and  seasonable ; 
wherefore  they  despatched  a  herald  without  any  delay  to  Pan- 
sanias,  and  told  him  they  were  willing  to  deliver  up  the  men. 

88.  As  soon  as  an  agreement  had  been  concluded  [upon 
these  terms,  Attaginus  made  his  escape  from  the  dty;  his 
sons,  however,  were  surrendered  in  his  place ;  but  Pausanias 
refused  to  hold  them  guilty,  since  children  (he  said)  could 
have  had  no  part  in  such  an  offence.  The  rest  of  those  whom 
the  Thebans  gave  up  had  expected  to  obtain  a  trial,  and  in 
that  case  their  trust  was  to  escape  by  means  of  bribery ;  ^  but 
Pausanias,  afraid  of  this,  dismissed  at  once  the  whole  army 
of  allies,  and  took  the  men  with  him  to  Corinth,  where  he 
slew  them  all.  Such  were  the  events  which  happened  at 
PlatsBa  and  at  Thebes. 

89.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Phamaces,  who  fled  away  from 
Platffia,  was  soon  far  sped  on  his  journey.  When  he  reached 
Thessaly,  the  inhabitants  received  him  hospitably,  and  made 
inquiries  of  him  concerning  the  rest  of  the  army,  since  the; 
were  still  altogether  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
Platsea :  whereupon  the  Persian,  knowing  well  that,  if  he  told 
them  the  truth,  he  would  run  great  risk  of  perishing  himself. 


*  The  practice  of  the  Spartans  to  try 
political  offenderB  of  another  nation 
reoeiveB  a  remarkable  illnstration  from 
the  later  history  of  Flatesa  (Thnoyd. 
iiL  62.68). 

^®  Concerning  the  general  readiness 


of  the  leading  Spartans  to  take  bnbef* 
Tide  supra,  iii.  148,  note  *.  The  other 
Greeks  were  not  free  from  the  imps* 
tation  (Thnoyd.  vui.  45;  iii.  98;  aad 
the  orators,  passim). 
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together  with  his  whole  army — {ot  if  the  facts  were  once 
blazoned  abroad,  all  who  learnt  them  would  be  snre  to  fall 
upon  him — the  Persian,  I  say,  considering  this,  as  he  had 
before  kept  all  secret  from  the  Fhqcians,  so  now  answered  the 
ThessaUans  after  the  following  fashion : — 

"I  myself,  Thessalians,  am  hastening,  as  ye  see,  into 
Thrace ;  and  I  am  fain  to  use  all  possible  despatch,  as  I  am 
sent  with  this  force  on  special  business  from  the  main  army. 
Mardonius  and  his  host  are  close  behind  me,  and  may  be 
looked  for  shortly.  When  he  comes,  receive  him  as  ye  have 
receiyed  me,  and  show  him  every  kindness.  Be  sure  ye  will 
never  hereafter  regret  it,  if  ye  so  do." 

With  these  words  he  took  his  departure,  and  marched  his 
troops  at  their  best  speed  through  Thessaly  and  Macedon 
straight  upon  Thrace,  following  the  inland  route,  which  was 
the  shortest,^^  and,  in  good  truth,  using  all  possible  despatch. 
He  himself  succeeded  in  reaching  Byzantium;  but  a  great 
part  of  his  army  perished  upon  the  road — ^many  being  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Thracians,^  and  others  dying  from  hunger  and 
excess  of  toil.  From  Byzantium  Artabazus  set  sail,  and 
crossed  the  strait ;  returning  into  Asia  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  here  described. 

90.  On  the  same  day  that  the  blow  was  struck  at  Flataea, 
another  defeat  befell  the  Persians  at  Mycale  in  Ionia.  While 
the  Greek  fleet  under  Leotychides  the  Lacedaemonian  was 


**  The  probable  roate  of  Artabazru 
would  be,  from  Thermopylse  across 
Thessaly  to  the  montii  of  the  Fenens ; 
thence  along  the  coast  to  Therma; 
&tnn  Therma  across  the  Chalcidic 
peninsnla  to  Ennea  Hodoi  or  to  Eion  : 
thonce  by  the  coast  rente  (the  road 
taken  originidly  by  Xerxes;  snpra, 
▼ii.  108-113),  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Hebros ;  finally,  from  the  Hebms  by 
the  line  of  the  modem  road  to  Con- 
stantinople, throngh  Bisanthe,  Perin- 
thosi  aad  Selymbna.  No  reason  has 
been  given  for  his  preferring  the  oir- 
cutons  route  by  Byzantinm  to  the  far  | 


shorter  passage  by  Sestos.  Was  he 
afraid  of  interruption  from  the  Greek 
fleet? 

>  Demosthenes  ascribes  the  main 
loss  of  the  flying  Persians  to  the 
attacks  of  Perdicoas,  king  of  Kaoe- 
donia  (Adv.  Aristocr.,  p.  687;  Be 
Bep.  ord.  p.  173).  Bnt  this  is  only 
one  out  of  many  proofs  that  the 
orators  were  unacquainted,  with  his- 
tory. Perdiccas  certainly  did  not 
begin  to  reign  tiU  b.c.  454,  twenty'* 
flye  years  afterwards  !  (See  Clinton's 
F.  H.^  vol.  ii.  p.  275.) 
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still  lying  inactive  at  Delos,'  there  arrived  at  that  plaee  an 
embassy  from  Samos,  consisting  of  three  men,  Lampon  the 
son  of  Thrasycles,  Athenagoras  the  son  of  Archestratidas,  and 
Heggsistratus  the  son  of  Aristagoras.  The  Samians  had  sent 
them  secretly,  concealing  their  departure  both  from  the  Per- 
sians and  from  their  o^m  tyrant  Theomestor,  the  son  of 
Androdamas,  whom  the  Persians  had  made  roler  of  Samos.' 
When  the  ambassadors  came  before  the  Greek  capttuns, 
Hegesistratns  took  the  word,  and  urged  them  with  many  and 
various  arguments,  saying,  *'  that  the  lonians  only  needed  to 
see  them  arrive  in  order  to  revolt'  from  the  Persians ;  and 
that  the  Persians  would  never  abide  their  coming ;  or  if  they 
did,  'twould  be  to  offer  them  the  finest  booty  that  they  could 
anywhere  expect  to  gain ; "  while  at  the  same  time  he  made 
appeal  to  the  gods  of  their  common  worship,  and  besooght 
them  to  deliver  from  bondage  a  Grecian  race,  and  withal  to 
drive  back  the  barbarians,  "  This,"  he  said,  "  might  very 
easily  be  done,  for  the  Persian  ships  were  bad  sailers,  and 
far  from  a  match  for  theirs;"  adding,  moreover,  "that 
if  there  was  any  suspicion  lest  the  Samians  intended  to 
deal  treacherously,  they  were  themselves  ready  to  become 
hostlages,  and  to  return  on  board  the  ships  of  tiieir  allies  to 
Asia." 

91.  When  the  Samian  stranger  continued  importnnately 
beseeching  him,  Leotychides,  either  because  he  wanted  an 
omen,  or  by  a  mere  chance,  as  God  guided  him,  asked  the 
man — "Samian  stranger!  prithee,  tell  me  thy  name?" 
"  HegSsistratus  (army-leader),"  answered  the  other,  and 
might  have  said  more,  but  Leotychides  stopped  him  by  ex- 
claiming— "  I  accept,  0  Samian !  the  omen  which  thy  name 
affords.^    Only,  before  thou  goest  back,  swear  to  us,  thyself 


*  Supra,  viii.  182. 

*  The  reason  of  this  was  given,  viii. 
85.  Samos  had  previonslj  enjoyed  a 
freedom  from  tyrants  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  (see  vi.  43). 

*  For  the  cnstom  of  panning  upon 


names,  vide  supra,  ti.  SO,  note  7.  ao^ 
compare  uSSschyl.  Agam.  671 ;  Fbint. 
Pers.  iv.  4,  71-75 ;  Baochid.  ii.  3,  51, 
62  ;  fto.  For  the  importance  attached 
to  ominous  utterances  generally, 
Livy,  ▼.  55 ;  Cic  da  Div.  i  4^  Ac 
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and  thy  brother-envoys,  that  the  Samians  will  indeed  be  our 
warm  friends  and  allies.'* 

92.  No  sooner  had  he  thns  spoken  than  he  proceeded  to 
hurry  forward  the  business.  The  Samians  pledged  their  faith 
npon  the  spot ;  and  oaths  of  alliance  were  exchanged  between 
them  and  the  Greeks.  This  done,  two  of  the  ambassadors 
forthwith  sailed  away ;  as  for  HSgesistratus,  Leotychides  kept 
him  to  accompany  his  own  fleet,  for  he  considered  his  name 
to  be  a  good  omen.  The  Greeks  abode  where  they  were  that 
day,  and  on  the  morrow  sacrificed,  and  fonnd  the  victims 
{avourable.  Their  soothsayer  was  De'iphonus,  the  son  of 
Evenios,  a  man  of  ApoUonia — I  mean  the  Apollonia  which 
lies  upon  the  Ionian  Gulf  .^ 

98.  A  strange  thing  happened  to  this  man's  father,  EvSnius. 
The  ApoUoniats  have  a  flock  of  sheep  sacred  to  the  sun. 
BnriDg  the  day-time  these  sheep  graze  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  which  flows  from  Mount  Lacmon  through  their  territory 
and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  the  port  of  Oricus ;  *  while 


'  Stephen  of  Byzantium  enumerates 
no  fewer  than  twenty-five  cities  of 
this  name.    Many  of  these,  however, 
we  later  than  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  some  seem  to  be  mentioned  twice. 
There  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
more  than    two  of  any  importance 
when  Herodotus  wrote, — that  which 
he  calls  "  Apollonia  npon  the  Enxine  " 
(i7«  90),  and  the  city  on  the  Ionian 
(Solf  or  Adriatic,  a  little  north  of  the 
Acrooerannian  promontory.    This  lat- 
ter was  a  Corinthian  colony  (Thnoyd. 
>•  26;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  too.),  or,  ac- 
cording  to  others,  a  joint  colony  of 
the    Clorinthians     and     Goroyrsaans 
(Strab.  vu.  p.  458 ;  Seym.  Ch.  489 ; 
IWan.  V.  zzii.  §  8).    It  was  foonded 
in  the  reign  of  Periander  (Pint,  de 
Serft  Num.  Tind.,  vol.  ii.  p.  652,  E.), 
bat  never   flonrished   to  any   great 
extent  nntil  Boman  times,  when  it 
hecame  a  great  place  of   education 
(Saeton.  Yit.  Aag.  8;  Appian.  Bell. 
Civ.  iii.  9;  Yell.   Fat.  ii.  59,  Ac.). 
^here   are    bat   few   traces  of   the 
•ndent  town ;  bat  the  name  remains 


in  the  modem  Pdllina  or  TiSllona, 
which  attaches  to  a  monastery  and  to 
some  nuns  near  the  small  village  of 
Poyani,  situated  between  the  river  of 
Berat  and  the  Viosa  (Leake's  N.  G., 
vol.  i.  pp.  368-871). 

'  The  geography  of  Herodotus  is 
here  somewhat  at  fanlt.  There  can 
be  no  donbt  that  the  river  intended  is 
the  Aoiis,  or  Viosa,  which  flows  from 
the  central  part  of  Pindns,  called 
Lacmon  by  the  ancients  (Hecat.  Fr. 
72;  Soph.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  891),  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Adriatic  a  little 
south  of  the  site  of  Apollonia^  Bat 
this  stream  can  never  Imve  flowed  by 
Oricns,  from  which  its  month  is  now 
distant  nearly  twenty  miles. 

Oricns  is  the  modem  ErikhS,  a 
*<  desert  site"  in  the  recess  of  the 
golf  of  Avlona  (Anion),  near  the 
Tillage  of  Dnkadhes  (LecJce*s  K.  G., 
vol.  i.  p.  8).  It  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  Booian  times 
(Liv.  zziv.  40  s  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  54, 
Ac.). 
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at  night  they  are  guarded  by  the  richest  and  noblest  of  the 
citizens,  who  are  chosen  to  serve  the  office,  and  who  keep  the 
watch  each  for  one  year.  Now  the  Apolloniats  set  great  store 
by  these  sheep,  on  account  of  an  oracle  which  they  received 
concerning  them.  The  place  where  they  are  folded  at  night 
is  a  cavern,  a  long  way  from  the  town.  Here  it  happened 
that  Evenius,  when  he  was  chosen  to  keep  the  watch,  by  some 
accident  fell  asleep  upon  his  guard ;  and  while  he  slept,  the 
cave  was  entered  by  wolves,  which  destroyed  some  sixty  of  the 
flock  under  his  care.  Evenius,  when  he  woke  and  found  what 
had  occurred,  kept  silence  about  it  and  told  no  one ;  for  he 
thought  to  buy  other  sheep  and  put  them  in  the  place  of  the 
slain.  But  the  matter  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Apolloniats, 
who  forthwith  brought  Evenius  to  trial,  and  condemned  him 
to  lose  his  eyes,  because  he  had  gone  to  sleep  upon  his  post. 
Now  when  Evenius,  was  blinded,  straightway  the  sheep  had 
no  young,  and  the  land  ceased  to  bear  its  wonted  harvests. 
Then  the  Apolloniats  sent  to  Dodona,  and  to  Delphi,  and 
asked  the  prophets,  what  had  caused  the  woes  which  so 
afflicted  them.  The  answer  which  they  received  was  this— 
"  The  woes  were  come  for  Evenius,  the  guardian  of  the  sacred 
sheep,  whom  the  Apolloniats  had  wrongfully  deprived  of  sight. 
They  (the  gods)  had  themselves  sent  the  wolves ;  nor  would 
they  ever  cease  to  exact  vengeance  for  Evenius,  till  the  Apol- 
loniats made  him  whatever  atonement  he  liked  to  ask.  When 
this  was  paid,  they  would  likewise  give  him  a  gift,  which 
would  make  many  men  call  him  blessed." 

94.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  prophecies.  The  ApoUoniats 
kept  them  close,  but  charged  some  of  their  citizens  to  go  and 
make  terms  with  Evenius:  and  these  men  managed  the 
business  for  them  in  the  way  which  I  will  now  describe. 
They  found  Evenius  sitting  upon  a  bench,  and,  approaching 
him,  they  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  began  to  talk :  at  first 
they  spoke  of  quite  other  matters,  but  in  the  end  they  men- 
tioned his  misfortune,  and  offered  him  their  condolence. 
Having  thus  beguiled  him,  at  last  they  put  the  question'- 
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''What  atonement  would  he  desire,  if  the  ApoUoniats  were 
Tnlling  to  make  him  eatisfiaction  for  the  wrong  which  they  had 
done  to  him  ? "  Hereupon  Evenius,  who  had  not  heard  of 
the  oracle,  made  answer — '*  If  I  were  given  the  lands  of  this 
man  and  that — *'  (here  he  named  the  two  men  whom  he  knew 
to  have  the  finest  farms  in  ApoUonia),  *'  and  likewise  the 
house  of  this  other" — (and  here  he  mentioned  the  house 
which  he  knew  to  he  the  handsomest  in  the  town),  *'  I  would, 
when  master  of  these,  he  quite  content,  and  my  wrath  would 
cease  altogether."  As  soon  as  Evenius  had  thus  spoken,  the 
men  who  sat  hy  him  rejoined — '^EvSnius,  the  ApoUoniats 
give  thee  the  atonement  which  thou  hast  desired,  according  to 
the  bidding  of  the  oracles."  Then  EvSnius  understood  the 
whole  matter,  and  was  enraged  that  they  had  deceived  him 
so ;  but  the  ApoUoniats  bought  the  farms  from  their  owners, 
and  gave  EvSnius  what  he  had  chosen.  After  this  was  done, 
straightway  Evenius  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  insomuch  that 
he  became  a  famous  man  in  Greece. 

95.  Deiphonus,  the  son  of  this  EvSnius,  had  accompanied 
the  Corinthians,  and  was  soothsayer,  as  I  said  before,  to  the 
Greek  armament.  One  account,  however,  which  I  have  heard, 
declares  that  he  was  not  reaUy  the  son  of  this  man,  but  only 
took  the  name,  and  then  went  about  Greece  and  let  out  his 
services  for  hire. 

96.  The  Greeks,  as  soon  as  the  victims  were  favourable,  put 
to  sea,  and  saUed  across  from  Delos  to  Samos.  Arriving  off 
Calami,  a  place  upon  the  Samian  coast,^  they  brought  the 
fleet  to  an  anchor  near  the  temple  of  Juno  which  stands 
there,^  and  prepared  to  engage  the  Persians  by  sea.    These 

*  Calam!,  a  nsme  only  mentioned 
by  one  other  writer  (Alex.  Sam.  ap. 
AtlienaBiim,  zlii.  4,  p.  573),  is  thought 
from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
("reeds")  to  indicate  the  marshy 
gioond  at  the  month  of  the  Imbrasos, 
which  intervenes  between  the  Hereeom 
uid  the  city  (Ross's  Inselreise,  vol.  ii. 
P'  144).  Compare  the  chart,  supra, 
vd.  iu  p.  453. 


'  Supra,  iii.  60.  I  understand  by 
this  the  greai  temple  of  Juno  near  the 
town  of  Samos,  not  (as  Mr.  Grote 
suggests)  "  another  temple  of  H6r6  in 
some  other  part  of  the  island  "  (Hist,  of 
Gr.  voL  V.  p.  267,  note  *).  The  words 
of  Herodotus  might  peihaps  bear,  but 
certainly  do  not  require,  this  mean- 
ing; and  his  frequent  mention  of  the 
Heneum  of  the  Samiana  {rh  ^Hpaiov, 
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latter,  however,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Greeks, 
than,  dismissing  the  Phoenician  ships,  they  sailed  away  mtb 
the  remainder  to  the  mainland.  For  it  had  been  resolyed  in 
council  not  to  risk  a  battle,  since  the  Persian  fleet  was  thought 
to  be  no  match  for  that  of  the  enemy.  They  fled,  therefore, 
to  the  main,  to  be  under  the  protection  of  ^eir  land  army, 
which  now  lay  at  Mycale,^  and  consisted  of  the  troops  left 
behind  by  Xerxes  to  keep  guard  over  Ionia.  This  was  aa 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Tigranes, 
a  Persian  of  more  than  common  beauty  and  stature.  The 
captains  resolved  therefore  to  betake  themselves  to  these 
troops  for  defence,  to  drag  their  ships  ashore,  and  to  huild  a 
rampart  around  them,  which  might  at  once  protect  the  fleet, 
and  serve  likewise  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  themselves. 

97.  Having  so  resolved,  the  commanders  put  out  to  sea; 
and  passing  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  arrived  at  Gsson 
and  Scolopoeis,^^  which  are  in  the  territory  of  MjodlL  Here 
is  a  temple  of  Eleusinian  Geres,  built  by  Fhilistus,  the  son  of 
Pasicles,  who  came  to  Asia  with  Neileus,  the  son  of  Codms,^ 
what  time  he  founded  Miletus.  At  this  place  they  drew  the 
ships  up  on  the  beach,  and  surrounded  them  with  a  rampart 


i.  70,  ir.  88  and  162 ;  6  yrids,  ii.  148) 
snfBciently  shows,  what  would  be 
antecedently  probable,  that  they  had 
bnt  one  snoh  temple. 

*  Supra,  1.  148.  Mycal^  is  the 
modern  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  promon- 
tory which  runs  oat  towards  Samos 
(compare  Thncyd.  yiii.  79;  Scylaz, 
Peripl.  p.  dO).  Strabo,  however, 
makes  Hycald  the  moimtaia«ridge 
which  here  sinks  into  the  sea,  and 
calls  the  promontory  Trogilimn  (xir. 
p.  918). 

'^  Host  commentators  take  GflBSon 
and  Skolopoeis  for  rivers  (Larcher, 
Table  G^graphiqne;  SohweighsBOser^B 
Index,  8.  V.  GiEsoir;  B&hr,  ad  loo.), 
and  there  certainly  was  a  river  Geeson 
or  QsBsns  (Gessns)  in  these  parts 
(Ephor.  Fr.  91 ;  Ph'n.  H.  N.  v.  29 ; 
MeL  I.  xvii  §  2).  Bnt  Herodotus,  I 
believe,  never  introduces  the  name  of  i 


a  river,  without  either  caning  H  a 
river  or  prefixing  the  article.  I  there- 
fore agree  with  La  Martini^  and  Kr. 
Grot^  that  Geaeon  is  here  a  town,  and 
Scolopoeis  also.  Both  probably  hj 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  pramontory 
of  Mycald. 

>  Supra»  i.  U7.  The  tale  went  that 
Medon  and  Kelens  (or  Keiless),  ihb 
two  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Codntf^ 
quarrelled  about  socceediag  tbetr 
father.  Hedcoi,  the  elder  of  tbe 
two>  though  liune^  was  prefemd,  sad 
Nelens  in  dudgeon  resolved  to  quit 
Attica.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
lonians,  who  had  found  a  refoge  is 
Attica  when  driven  from  the  Petopon- 
nese  by  the  Aohaaans,  and  sailed  to 
Asia,  where  he  became  the  founder  of 
Miletus  (Pauaan.  vu.  iL  §{  h  h  Stnb. 
ziv.  p.  910). 
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made  of  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  cutting  down  for  this 
purpose  all  the  fruit-trees  which  grew  near,  and  defending 
the  barrier  by  means  of  stakes  firmly  planted  in  the  ground.' 
Here  they  were  prepared  either  to  win  a  battle,  or  undergo  a 
siege— their  thoughts  embracing  both  chances. 

98.  The  Greeks,  when  they  understood  that  the  barbarians 
had  fled  to  the  mainland,  were  sorely  vexed  at  their  escape : 
nor  could  they  determine  at  first  what  they  should  do,  whether 
they  should  return  home,  or  proceed  to  the  Hellespont.  In 
the  end,  however,  they  resolved  to  do  neither,  but  to  make 
sail  for  the  continent.  So  they  made  themselves  ready  for  a 
sea-fight  by  the  preparation  of  boarding-bridges,  and  what 
else  was  necessary;  provided  with  which  they  sailed  to 
My cal6.  Now  when  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  camp 
was,  they  found  no  one  venture  out  to  meet  them,  but 
observed  the  ships  all  dragged  ashore  within  the  barrier,  and 
a  strong  land-force  drawn  up  in  battle  array  upon  the  beach  ; 
Leotychides  therefore  sailed  along  the  shore  in  his  ship, 
keeping  as  close  hauled  to  the  Jand  as  possible,  and  by  the 
voice  of  a  herald  thus  addressed  the  lonians : — 

"  Men  of  Ionia — ^ye  who  can  hear  me  speak — do  ye  take 
heed  to  what  I  say ;  for  the  Persians  will  not  understand  a 
word  that  I  utter.  When  we  join  battle  with  them,  before 
aught  else,  remember  Freedom — and  next,  recollect  our  watch- 
word, which  is  HSbe.  If  there  be  any  who  hear  me  not,  let 
those  who  hear  report  my  words  to  the  others." 

In  all  this  Leotychides  had  the  very  same  design  which 
Themistocles  entertained  at  Artemisium.^  Either  the  bar- 
barians would  not  know  what  he  had  said,  and  the  lonians 
would  be  persuaded  to  revolt  from  them ;  or  if  his  words  were 
reported  to  the  former,  they  would  mistrust  their  Greek 
soldiers. 

99.  After  Leotychides  had  made  this  address,  the  Oreeks 


'  DiodoniB  addB  to  these  defences  a  I  He  estimates  the  Persian  army   at 
"deep  ditch"  (r^pos  fioBCta),  xL  84.    |   100,000.  '  Supra,  viii.  22,  end. 
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brought  their  ships  to  the  land,  and,  having  disembarked, 
arrayed  themselves  for  the  battle.  When  the  Persians  saw 
them  marshalling  their  array,  and  bethought  themselyes  of 
the  advice  which  had  been  offered  to  the  lonians,  their  first 
act  was  to  disarm  the  Samians,  whom  they  suspected  of  com- 
plicity with  the  enemy.  For  it  had  happened  lately  that  a 
number  of  the  Athenians  who  lingered  in  Attica,  having  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  were  brought  to  Asia 
on  board  the  barbarian  fleet;  and  these  men  had  been 
ransomed,  one  and  all,  by  the  Samians,  who  sent  them  back 
to  Athens,  well  furnished  with  provisions  for  the  way.  On 
this  account,  as  much  as  on  any  other,  the  Samians  were 
suspected,  as  men  who  had  paid  the  rWsom  of  five  hundred 
of  the  King's  enemies.  After  disarming  them,  the  Persians 
next  despatched  the  Milesians^  to  guard  the  paths  which  lead 
up  into  the  heights  of  MycalS,  because  (they  said)  the  M3e- 
sians  were  well  acquainted  with  that  region :  their  true  object, 
however,  was  to  remove  them  to  a  distance  from  the  camp. 
In  this  way  the  Persians  sought  to  secure  themselves  against 
such  of  the  lonians  as  they  thought  likely,  if  occasion  offered, 
to  make  rebellion.  They  then  joined  shield  to  shield,  and  so 
made  themselves  a  breastwork  against  the  enemy.* 

100.  The  Greeks  now,  having  finished  their  preparations, 
began  to  move  towards  the  barbarians ;  when,  lo !  as  they 
advanced,  a  rumour  flew  through  the  host  from  one  end  to 
the  other  • — that  the  Greeks  had  fought  and  conquered  the 


*  It  has  been  qneationed,  who  these 
Milesians  could  be  P  Since,  according 
to  onr  author  (snpra,  vi.  20),  the  Greek 
population  was  remored  by  Darins, 
and  the  territory  divided  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Garians  of  Pedasns. 
Hr.  Blakesley  sngge'sts  that  they  were 
the  labourers  whom  the  Persians  had 
introduced,  to  cultivate  the  soil  for 
them.  I  incline  to  suspect  that,  here 
aa  elsewhere,  Herodotus  has  over- 
stated the  severity  of  the  Persians. 
A  portion  of  the  Milesians  may  have 
been  removed  to  Ampe ;  but  the  town 


and  territory  had  probably  never 
ceased  to  be  mainly  Greek. 
'  See  above,  chapters  61  and  GSL 
*  The  note  of  Mr.  Grots  on  ^ 
passage  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vdL  v.  pp. 
260.262)  deserves  attentive  penal 
That  multitudes,  in  aU  times  and  in 
all  countries,  are  liable  to  be  sdzed 
with  "suddem  unaccountable  iinppw- 
sions,"  is  very  clearly  and  distinctly 
proved.  It  is  not  quite  so  dear  in 
what  light  Mr.  Giote  regardi  the 
phenomenon.  **  To  the  heUtvii*^ 
mind,"  he   observes,   "the  nii^sM 
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army  of  Mardonius  in  BcBotia.  At  the  same  time  a  herald's 
wand  was  observed  lying  upon  the  beach.  Many  things 
prove  to  me  that  the  gods  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  man. 
How  else,  when  the  battles  of  Mycal6  and  Flataea  were  about 
to  happen  on  the  selfsame  day,  should  such  a  rumour  have 
reached  the  Oreeks  in  that  region,  greatly  cheering  the  whole 
army,  and  making  them  more  eager  than  before  to  risk  their 
lives? 

101.  A  strange  coincidence  too  it  was,  that  both  the  battles 
ehotdd  have  been  fought  near  a  precinct  of  Eleusinian  Geres. 
The  fight  at  Flatsea  took  place,  as  I  said  before,^  quite  close 
to  one  of  Ceres'  temples ;  and  now  the  battle  at  Mycale  was 
to  be  fought  hard  by  another.  Bightly  too  did  the  rumour 
nm,  that  the  Greeks  with  Pausanias  had  gained  their  victory ; 
for  the  fight  at  FlataBa  fell  early  in  the  day,  whereas  that  at 
My cal6  was  towards  evening.  That  the  two  battles  were  really 
fought  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  became  apparent 
when  inquiries  were  made  a  short  time  afterwards.  Before 
the  rumour  reached  them,  the  Greeks  were  full  of  fear,  not  so 
much  on  their  own  account,  as  for  their  countrymen,  and  for 
Greece  herself,  lest  she  should  be  worsted  in  her  struggle  with 
Mardonius.  But  when  the  voice  fell  on  them,  their  fear 
vanished,  and  they  charged  more  vigorously  and  at  a  quicker 
pace.  So  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  rushed  with  like 
eagerness  to  the  fray;  for  the  Hellespont  and  the  Islands 
formed  the  prize  for  which  they  were  about  to  fight. 

102.  The  Athenians,  and  the  force  drawn  up  with  them, 
who  formed  one  half  of  the  army,  marched  along  the  shore, 
where  the  country  was  low  and  level ;   but  the  way  for  the 


point  of  Tiew,  which  in  HerodotnB  ia 
predominant,  faxnishes  an  explanation 
pre-eminently  satisfactory."  Bnt  this 
explanation  is  dearly  not  that  which 
be  would  himself  giye. 

Mr.  Grote  rightly  dismisses,  as  the 
nnfoimded  conjecture  of  Uiter  writers, 
the  Tiew  which  found  so  mnch  favonr 


with  Larcher,  and  which  is  tolerated 
even  by  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  858) — that  the  report  was 
designedly  circulated  by  the  Grecian 
generals  for  the  purpose  of  encourag. 
ing  the  army.  (See  Diod.  Sia  xi.  86 ; 
Polysen.  i.  88.) 
»  Ch.62. 
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Lacedaemonians,  and  the  troops  with  them,  lay  across  hills 
and  a  torrent-course.  Hence,  while  the  Lacedsemoniana  were 
effecting  their  passage  round,  the  Athenians  on  the  other 
wing  had  already  closed  with  the  enemy.  So  long  as  the 
wicker  bucklers  of  the  Persians  continued  standing,  they  made 
a  stout  defence,  and  had  not  even  the  worst  of  the  battle; 
but  when  the  Athenians,  and  the  allies  with  them,  wishing  to 
make  the  victory  their  own,  and  not  share  it  with  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians,  cheered  each  other  on  with  shouts,  and  attacked 
them  with  the  utmost  fierceness,  then  at  last  the  face  of 
things  became  changed.  For,  bursting  through  the  line  of 
shields,  and  rushing  forwards  in  a  body,  the  Greeks  fell  upon 
the  Persians ;  who,  though  they  bore  the  charge  and  for  a 
long  time  maintained  their  ground,  yet  at  length  took  refuge 
in  their  intrenchment.'  Here  the  Athenians  themselveB, 
together  with  those  who  followed  them  in  the  line  of  battle, 
the  Corinthians,  the  Sicyonians,  and  the  Troezenians,  pressed 
so  closely  on  the  steps  of  their  flying  foes,  that  they  entered 
along  with  them  into  the  fortress.  And  now,  when  even  their 
fortress  was  taken,  the  barbarians  no  longer  offered  resistance, 
but  fled  hastily  away,  all  save  only  the  Persians.  They  still 
continued  to  fight  in  knots  of  a  few  men  against  the  Greeks, 
who  kept  pouring  into  the  intrenchment.  And  here,  while 
two  of  the  Persian  commanders  fled,  two  fell  upon  the  field : 
Artayntes  and  Ithamitres,  who  were  leaders  of  the  fleet," 
escaped ;  Mardontes,  and  the  commander  of  the  land  force, 
Tigranes,  died  fighting. 

103.  The  Persians  still  held  out,  when  the  LacedsBmonians, 
and  their  part  of  the  army,  reached  the  camp,  and  joined  in 
the  remainder  of  the  battle.  The  number  of  Greeks  who  fell 
in  the  struggle  here  was  not  small ;  the  Sicyonians  especially 
lost  many,  and,  among  the  rest,  Perilaiis  their  general. 

The  Samians,  who  served  with  the  Modes,  and  who,  althonj^ 
disarmed,  still  remained  in  the  camp,  seeing  from  the  very 


*  Supra,  Tiii.  130. 
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begmning  of  the  fight  that  the  victory  was  doubtfol,  did  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  render  help  to  the  Greeks.  And  the 
other  lonians  likewise,  beholding  their  example,  revolted  and 
attacked  the  Persians.' 

104.  As  for  the  Milesians,  who  had  been  ordered,  for  the 
better  security  of  the  Persians,  to  guard  the  mountain-paths, 
—that,  in  case  any  accident  befell  them  such  as  had  now 
happened,  they  might  not  lack  guides  to  conduct  them  into 
the  high  tracts  of  Mycal6, — and  who  had  also  been  removed 
to  hinder  them  from  making  an  outbreak  in  the  Persian  camp ; 
they,  instead  of  obeying  their  orders,  broke  them  in  every 
respect.  For  they  guided  the  flying  Persians  by  wrong  roads, 
which  brought  them  into  the  presence  of  the  enemy ;  and  at 
last  they  set  upon  them  with  their  own  hands,  and  showed 
themselves  the  hottest  of  their  adversaries.  Ionia,  therefore, 
on  this  day  revolted  a  second  time  from  the  Persians. 

105.  In  this  battle  the  Greeks  who  behaved  with  the  greatest 
bravery  were  the  Athenians ;  and  among  them  the  palm  was 
borne  off  by  Hermolycus,  the  son  of  Euthynus,  a  man  accom- 
plished in  the  Pancratium.^  This  Hermolycus  was  afterwards 
slain  in  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Garystians.'    He 


'  Diodomi  assigns  a  rery  important 
part  in  the  battle  to  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
the  Samiana  especially,  and  the  Mile- 
sians. According  to  him,  their  troops 
drew  off  before  the  battle  began,  and 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  sepa- 
rate army,  which  the  Qreeks  imagined 
to  have  jnst  arriyed  from  Sardis,  and 
to  be  nnder  the  command  of  Xerxes. 
They  were  greatly  alarmed  and  donbt- 
ing  whether  to  fly  or  no,  when  the 
Persians  feU  upon  them.  The  victoxy 
was  long  undecided,  but  at  last  the 
Samians  and  Milesians  came  np,  and 
the  Persians,  seeing  that  their  in- 
tentiona  were  hostile,  took  to  flight 
suddenly.  The  other  Asiatic  Greeks 
then  set  npon  the  flying  foe,  and 
committed  great  havoc,  so  that  the 
Persian  loss  exceeded  40,000  men. 
The  intrenched  camp,  however,  accord- 


ing to  Diodoms,  was  not  taken.  The 
Persians  fled  partly  thither,  partly  to 
Sardis. 

This  narrative,  where  it  contradicts 
Herodotus,  is  of  course  of  no  value. 
It  may  serve,  however,  in  some  re- 
spects to  fill  up  the  outline  of  this 
chapter.  Herodotus  is  never  very 
favourable  to  the  Ionian  Greeks  (see 
Dahlmann,  p.  104,  E.  T.),  and  may 
have  g^ven  them  on  this  occasion  less 
credit  than  they  deserved. 

'  The  Pancratium  was  a  contest  in 
which  wrestlingand  boxing  were  united. 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  Athenians 
honoured  Hermolycus  with  a  statue, 
which  stood  in  the  Acropolis  (Pansan. 
I.  xziii.  §  12). 

'  The  war  between  Athens  and 
Carystus  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(i.  98>     It  followed  the  taking  of 
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fell  in  the  j&ght  neax  Cymus'  in  the  Carystian  territory,  and 
was  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  GerflBstus.*  After  the 
Athenians,  the  most  distinguished  on  the  Oreek  side  were  the 
Corinthians,  the  Troezenians,  and  the  Sicyonians. 

106.  The  Greeks,  when  they  had  slaughtered  the  greater 
portion  of  the  barbarians,  either  in  the  battle  or  in  the  rout, 
set  fire  to  their  ships  and  burnt  them,  together  with  the  bul- 
wark which  had  been  raised  for  their  defence,  first,  however, 
removing  therefrom  all  the  booty,  and  carrying  it  down  to  the 
beach.  Besides  other  plunder,  they  found  here  many  caskets 
of  money.  When  they  had  burnt  the  rampart  and  the  vessels, 
the  Greeks  sailed  away  to  Samos,  and  there  took  counsel 
together  concerning  the  lonians,  whom  they  thought  of  re- 
moving out  of  Asia.  Ionia  they  proposed  to  abandon  to  the 
barbarians ;  and  their  doubt  was,  in  what  part  of  their  own 
possessions  in  Greece  they  should  settle  its  inhabitants.  For 
it  seemed  to  them  a  thing  impossible  that  they  should  be  ever 
on  the  watch  to  guard  and  protect  Ionia ;  and  yet  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  hope  that  the  lonians  would  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  Persians.  Hereupon  the  Feloponnesian 
leaders  proposed,  that  the  seaport  towns  of  such  Greeks  as 
had  sided  with  the  Medes  should  be  taken  away  from  them, 
and  made  over  to  the  lonians.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  very  unwilling  that  any  removal  at  all  should 
take  place,  and  misliked  the  Feloponnesians  holding  councils 
concerning  their  colonists.  So,  as  they  set  themselves  against 
the  change,  the  Feloponnesians  yielded  with  a  good  mlL' 


ScTTOS,  and  preceded  the  revolt  of  the 
NazianSi  bo  that  it  must  have  fallen 
within  the  period  B.C.  469-467  (see 
Grote,  vol.  v,  p.  410,  note).  The 
GarystianB,  though  unassisted  by  the 
other  Enbooans,  made  a  stout  resist^ 
ance,  and  after  a  protracted  struggle 
ended  the  war  by  a  treaty. 

'  This  place  is  unknown.  No  other 
writer  mentions  it. 

*  For  the  situation  of  Genestns, 
fide  supra,  viii.  7,  note. 


'  According  to  Diodoms,  tha  Athe- 
nians in  the  fiSrst  instaaoe  agreed  with 
the  Spartana ;  and  the  Asiatio  Greeks 
likewise  consenting  were  about  to  em- 
bark for  Europe.  But  the  Athenisas 
suddenly  changed  their  mind,  fearing 
lest  upon  the  new  oolonisaiion  Athens 
should  lose  her  rights  of  <*  mother- 
city  '»  (xi.  87).  The  account  of  Hero- 
dotus is  far  more  probable.  That  a 
mode  of  proceeding,  familiar  to  the 
Greeks   from   the    practice   of    the 
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Eerenpon  the  Samians,  ChianSi  Lesbians,  and  other  islanders,^ 
who  had  helped  the  Greeks  at  this  time,  were  received  into 
the  league  of  the  allies ;  and  took  the  oaths,  binding  them- 
selyes  to  be  faithful,  and  not  desert  the  common  cause.  Then 
the  Greeks  sailed  away  to  the  Hellespont,  where  they  meant 
to  break  down  the  bridges,  which  they  supposed  to  be  still 
extended  across  the  strait.^ 

107.  The  barbarians  who  escaped  from  the  battle — a  scanty 
remnant — ^took  refuge  in  the  heights  of  MycalS,  whence  they 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Sardis.  During  the  march, 
Masistes,  the  son  of  Darius,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
disaster,  had  words  with  Artayntes,  the  general,  on  whom 
he  showered  many  reproaches.  He  called  him,  among  other 
things,  "  worse  than  a  woman,"  for  the  way  in  which  he  had 
exercised  his  command,  and  said  there  was  no  punishment 
which  he  did  not  deserve  to  suffer  for  doing  the  King's  house 
such  grievous  hurt.  Now  with  the  Persians  there  is  no 
greater  insult  than  to  call  a  man  ''worse  than  a  woman."  ^ 
So  when  Artayntes  had  borne  the  reproaches  for  some  while, 


OriflDtal  nations  (rapra,  ir.  204,  n.  '), 
Bhould  hare  been  momentarily  enter- 
tained ifl  likely  enough,  but  that  it 
should  have  been  on  the  point  of 
ezecation  is  scarcely  credible.  The 
attachment  of  the  lonians  to  their 
(xmntry,  and  their  unwillingness  to 
leaTe  it,  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Book  vi.  ch.  3,  and  Book  i.  oh.  165. 
An  internecine  war,  too,  must  have 
arisen  in  Greece,  if  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  dispossess  the  medizing 
Btates  of  their  seaport  towns.  The 
project,  ^therefore,  if  seriously  enter, 
tained  at  all,  would  be  sure  to  be 
abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  contem- 
plated. It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Athens  had  as  yet  the  feeling  ascribed 
to  her  in  either  author.  Even  Hero- 
dotus sometimes  colours  events  with 
the  feelings  with  which  they  came  to 
be  regarded  in  later  times  (supra,  y* 
93;  vii.  10,  §2;  49,  §  1,  &c.). 
'  The  relations  of  the  Greeks  upon 


the  mainland  to  the  Persians,  it  is 
plain,  continued  unchanged  (see  note  * 
on  Book  vi.  ch.  42).  The  fruit  of 
the  victory  now  gained  was  "  the 
Hellespont  and  the  islands**  (supra, 
ch.  101,  end). 

'  It  seems  inconceivable  that  the 
destruction  of  the  bridges  should  not 
have  been  known  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
ten  months  at  least  after  it  had  taken 
place  (supra,  viii.  117).  May  not 
Herodotus  have  been  nustaken  as  to 
the  motive  of  the  Greeks  in  making 
this  movement,  which  was  perhaps 
only  to  reconnoitre,  and  see  whether 
any  preparations  were  going  on  for 
a  fresh  invasion  P  That  a  renewed 
invasion  was  looked  upon  as  not  im- 
probable, is  clear  from  Thucyd.  i.  90, 
and  Died.  Sic.  zi.  43.  The  latter 
speaks  of  **ihe  coming  Persian  ex- 
pedition" (r^v  iarh  rStv  Tltpa&v  4a'(y 
fiivriv  trrpartlay), 

'  Bupra,  viii.  88,  and  iz.  20. 
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at  last  he  fell  in  a  rage,  and  drew  his  scjmitar  upon  MasisieSy 
being  fain  to  kill  him.  But  a  certain  Halicamassian,  Xeoa- 
goras  by  name,  the  son  of  Fraxilaiis,  who  stood  behind 
Artayntes  at  the  time,  seeing  him  in  the  act  of  rushing  for- 
ward, seized  him  suddenly  round  the  waist,  and,  lifting  tim 
from  his  feet,  dashed  him  down  upon  the  ground ;  which  gave 
time  for  the  spearman  who  guarded  Masistes  to  come  to  his 
aid.  By  his  conduct  here  Xenagoras  gained  the  favotu, 
not  of  Masistes  only,  but  likewise  of  Xerxes  himself,  whose 
brother  he  had  preserred  from  death ;  and  the  King  rewarded 
his  action  by  setting  him  over  the  whole  land  of  Cilicia.' 
Except  this,  nothing  happened  upon  the  road ;  and  the  men 
continued  their  march  and  came  all  safe  to  Sardis.  At  Sardis 
they  found  the  King,  who  had  been  there  ever  since  he  lost 
the  sea-fight  and  fled  from  Athens  to  Asia.^ 

108.  During  the  time  that  Xerxes  abode  at  this  place,  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  Masistes,  who  was  likewise  staying 
in  the  city.  He  therefore  sent  her  messages,  but  failed  to 
win  her  consent ;  and  he  could  not  dare  to  use  violence,  out 
of  regard  to  Masistes,  his  brother.  This  the  woman  knew 
well  enough,  and  hence  it  was  that  she  had  the  boldness  to 
resist  him.  So  Xerxes,  finding  no  other  way  open,  devised  a 
marriage  between  his  own  son  Darius  and  a  daughter  of  this 
woman  and  Masistes — thinking  that  he  might  better  obtain 
his  ends  if  he  effected  this  union.  Accordingly  he  betrothed 
these  two  persons  to  one  another,  and,  after  the  usual  cere- 
monies were  completed,  took  his  departure  for  Susa.    When 


*  This  would  be  rerj  remarkable,  if 
it  could  be  depended  upon ;  but  pro- 
bably  it  is  an  oyerstatement,  natural 
in  one  jealous  for  the  honour  of  a 
oountryman.  Ciliciai  though  called  a 
satrapy  (iii.  90),  seems  neyer  to  have 
been  under  the  rule  of  a  satrap.  It 
was  governed  always  by  its  natire 
kingSi  who  bore  the  name  of  Syen. 
nesis  (supra,  r.  118,  and  vii.  98  ;  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  iL   §  12.27 ;  ^schyl.  Pers. 


828).  Xenagoras  therefove  can  oolj 
have  occupied  a  subordinate  position. 
^  We  see  by  this  that  ^schyliu,  in 
making  Xerxes  return  straight  to  Son 
from  Athens,  ayails  himself  of  tbe 
licence  of  a  poet.  His  continuance  st 
this  provincial  capital,  not  only  for 
the  winter,  but  during  the  whds  of 
ths  summer  season,  is  indicative  of  an 
intention  to  return  to  Greece^  if  lii* 
afiEairs  had  prospered  there. 
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he  was  come  there,  and  had  received  the  woman  into  his 
palace  as  his  son's  bride,  a  change  came  oyer  him,  and,  losing 
all  loye  for  the  wife  of  Masistes,  he  conceived  a  passion  for 
his  son's  bride,  Masistes'  daughter.  And  Arta^nta — for  so 
was  she  called — ^very  soon  returned  his  love. 

109.  After  a  while  the  thing  was  discovered  in  the  way 
which  I  will  now  relate.  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  had 
woven  with  her  own  hands  a  long  robe,  of  many  colours,  and 
very  curious,  which  she  presented  to  her  husband  as  a  gift. 
Xerxes,  who  was  greatly  pleased  with  it,  forthwith  put  it  on ; 
and  went  in  it  to  visit  Artaj^ta,  who  happened  likewise  on 
this  day  to  please  him  greatly.  He  therefore  bade  her  ask 
lum  whatever  boon  she  liked,  and  promised  that,  whatever  it 
was,  he  would  assuredly  grant  her  request.  Then  Artaynta, 
who  was  doomed  to  suffer  calamity  together  with  her  whole 
house,  said  to  him — "  Wilt  thou  indeed  give  me  whatever  I 
like  to  ask  ? "  So  the  King,  suspecting  nothing  less  than 
that  her  choice  would  fall  where  it  did,  pledged  his  word,  and 
swore  to  her.  She  then,  as  soon  as  she  heard  his  oath,  asked 
boldly  for  the  robe.  Hereupon  Xerxes  tried  all  possible  means 
to  avoid  the  gift ;  not  that  he  grudged  to  give  it,  but  because 
he  dreaded  Amestris,  who  already  suspected,  and  would  now, 
he  feared,  detect  his  love.  So  he  offered  her  cities  instead, 
and  heaps  of  gold,  and  an  army  which  should  obey  no  other 
leader.  (The  last  of  these  is  a  thoroughly  Persian  gift.)  But, 
as  nothing  could  prevail  on  Artaynta  to  change  her  mind,  at 
the  last  he  gave  her  the  robe.  Then  Artaynta  was  very 
greatly  rejoiced,  and  she  often  wore  the  garment  and  was 
proud  of  it.  And  so  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Amestris  that  the 
robe  had  been  given  to  her. 

110.  Now  when  Amestris  learnt  the  whole  matter,  she  felt 
no  anger  against  Artaynta;  but,  looking  upon  her  mother, 
the  wife  of  Masistes,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  she 
determined  to  compass  her  death.  She  waited,  therefore,  till 
her  husband  gave  the  great  royal  banquet,  a  feast  which  takes 
place  once  every  year,  in  celebration  of  the  King's  birth- 
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day' — "  Tykta"  the  feast  is  called  in  the  Persian  tongue,  which 
in  our  language  may  be  rendered  "  perfect "  • — ^and  this  is  the 
only  day  in  all  the  year  on  which  the  king  soaps  his  head, 
and  distributes  gifts  to  the  Persians.  Amestris  waited, 
accordingly,  for  this  day,  and  then  made  request  of  Xerxes, 
that  he  would  please  to  give  her,  as  her  present,  the  wife  of 
Masistes.  But  he  refused;  for  it  seemed  to  liiTn  shockiiig 
and  monstrous  to  give  into  the  power  of  another  a  woman 
who  was  not  only  his  brother's  wife,  but  was  likewise  wholly 
guiltless  of  what  had  happened — ^the  more  especially  as  he 
knew  well  enough  with  what  intent  Amestris  had  preferred 
her  request. 

111.  At  length,  however,  wearied  by  her  importunity,  and 
constrained  moreover  by  the  law  of  the  feast,  which  required 
that  no  one  who  asked  a  boon  that  day  at  the  King's  board 
should  be  denied  his  request,  he  yielded,  but  with  a  very  iD 
will,  and  gave  the  woman  into  her  power .^  Having  so  done, 
and  told  Amestris  she  might  deal  with  her  as  she  chose,  the 
King  called  his  brother  into  his  presence,  and  said — 

''Masistes,  thou  art  my  brother,  the  son  of  my  father  Darios; 
and,  what  is  more,  thou  art  a  good  man.  I  pray  thee,  lire  so 
longer  with  the  wife  whom  thou  now  hast.  Behold,  I  will 
give  thee  instead  my  own  daughter  in  marriage ;  take  her  to 
live  with  thee.  But  part  first  with  the  wife  thou  now  hast— 
I  like  not  that  thou  keep  to  her." 

To  this  Masistes,  greatly  astonished,  answered^ 

''My  lord  and  master,  how  strange  a  speech  hast  thou 
uttered  t    Thou  biddest  me  put  away  my  wife,  who  has  borne 


'  The  onBtom  of  celebrating  biith- 
dajB  by  a  least  was  nniversal  in  Persia. 
Even  the  poorest  are  said  to  have  con- 
formed to  it  (snpra,  i.  133;  compare 
AthensBns,  ir.  10,  p.  62,  Sohw.).  Ac- 
cording to  Plato  ( Alcib.  i.  p.  121,  C.)  aU 
Asia  feasted  on  the  King's  birthday, 

'  No  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  yet  given  of  this  word.  The  Per- 
sian root  eqniyalent  to  fado  or  perficio 


is  hu;   from  which  it  wodd  not  be 
easy  to  form  tykteu 

*  Few  readers  can  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  resemblance  between  thif  scene 
and  that  described  by  St  Uattbew, 
ch.  xiy.  6-9,  and  St.  Mark  ti.  21^6. 
In  the  East  kings  celebrated  their 
birthdays  by  holding  feasts  and  grant- 
ing graces  from  very  early  times  (aee 
Gen.  ch.  zL  20,  21). 
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me  three  goodly  youths,  and  daughters  besides,  whereof  thou 
hast  taken  one  and  espoused  her  to  a  son  of  thine  own — ^thou 
biddest  me  put  away  this  wife,  notwithstanding  that  she 
pleases  me  greatly,  and  marry  a  daughter  of  thine  !  In  truth, 
0  King !  that  I  am  accounted  worthy  to  wed  thy  daughter,  is 
an  honour  which  I  mightily  esteem ;  but  yet  to  do  as  thou 
sayest  am  I  in  no  wise  wiUing.  I  pray  thee,  use  not  force  to 
compel  me  to  yield  to  thy  prayer.  Be  sure  thy  daughter  will 
find  a  husband  to  the  full  as  worthy  as  myself.  Suffer  me 
then  to  live  on  with  my  own  wife." 

Thus  did  Masistes  answer;  and  Xerxes,  in  wrath,  replied — 
"  I  will  tell  thee,  Masistes,  what  thou  hast  gained  by  these 
words.  I  will  not  give  thee  my  daughter ;  nor  shalt  thou  live 
any  longer  with  thy  own  wife.  So  may  est  thou  learn,  in  time 
to  come,  to  take  what  is  offered  thee."  Masistes,  when  he 
heard  this,  withdrew,  only  saying — "  Master,  thou  hast  not 
yet  taken  my  life." 

112.  While  these  things  were  passing  between  Xerxes  and 
his  brother  Masistes,  Amestris  sent  for  the  spearmen  of  the 
royal  body-guard,  and  caused  the  wife  of  Masistes  to  be  muti- 
lated in  a  horrible  fashion.'  Her  two  breasts,  her  nose,  ears, 
and  Ups  were  cut  off  and  thrown  to  the  dogs ;  her  tongue  was 
torn  out  by  the  roots,  and  thus  disfigured  she  was  sent  back 
to  her  home. 

lis.  Masistes,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened, 
but  was  fearful  that  some  calamity  had  befallen  him,  ran 
hastily  to  his  house.  There,  finding  his  wife  so  savagely 
used,  he  forthwith  took  counsel  with  his  sons,  and,  accom- 
panied by  them  and  certain  others  also,  set  forth  on  his  way 
to  Bactria,  intending  to  stir  up  revolt  in  that  province,  and 
hoping  to  do  great  hurt  to  Xerxes :  all  which,  I  believe,  he 
would  have  accomplished,  if  he  had  once  reached  the  Bactrian 


*  The  cmelty  of  Amestris  receives 
SAother  striking  exemplificatioii  from 
the  hct  related  of  her  in  Book  rii.  eh. 
Ill    The  later  horrorB  of  the  Fersian 


seraglio  hare  been  well  treated  by 
Heeren  (As.  Nat.  Tol.  i  pp.  897-400, 
E.  T.). 
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and  Sacan  people ;  for  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  them  both, 
and  was  moreover  satrap  of  Bactria.^  But  Xerxes,  hearing  of 
his  designs^  sent  an  armed  force  upon  his  track,  and  slew  him 
while  he  was  still  upon  the  road,  with  his  sons  and  his  whole 
army.  Such  is  the  tale  of  King  Xerxes'  love  and  of  the  death 
of  his  brother  Masistes. 

114.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  who  had  left  Mycal6,  and  sailed 
for  the  Hellespont,  were  forced  by  contrary  winds  to  anchor 
near  Lectum ;  ^  from  which  place  they  afterwards  sailed  on  to 
Abydos.  On  arriving  here,  they  discovered  that  the  bridges, 
which  they  had  thought  to  find  standing,^  and  which  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  their  proceeding  to  the  Hellespont,  were 
already  broken  up  and  destroyed.  Upon  this  discovery,  Leo- 
tychides,  and  the  Feloponnesians  under  him,  were  anxious  to 
sail  back  to  Greece;  but  the  Athenians,  with  Xanthippos 
their  captain,  thought  good  to  remain,  and  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  the  Chersonese.  So,  while  the  Feloponnesians 
sailed  away  to  their  homes,  the  Athenians  crossed  over  from 
Abydos  to  the  Chersonese,^  and  there  laid  siege  to  Sestos. 


•  Mr.  Blakesley  thinks  that  "  Bac- 
tria,  even  after  the  aocesBion  of  Cam- 
byses,  was  only  nominally  dependent 
npon  the  Median  (Persian?)  soye- 
reig^,"  and  supposes  that  it  was  "com- 
paratively little  affected  by  the  cen- 
tralising policy  of  Darius."  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  490,  note  278.)  There  is  no  ground 
for  these  suppositions.  Bactria  ap- 
pears as  a  very  obedient  satrapy  under 
Dadarses  in  the  reign  of  Darius  (Beh. 
Inscript.  ool.  iii.  par.  8),  and  is  not 
known  to  have  ever  caused  the  Per. 
sians  any  trouble.  It  was  generally 
made  a  royal  appanage  (see  above,  p. 
198,  note  ^) ;  and  is  found  in  the  war 
of  Darius  Codomannus  against  Alex, 
ander,  still  subject  to  the  Persian 
king,  and  a  vigorous  supporter  of  his 
authority.  (See  Arrian,  Ezp.  Alex, 
iii.  8,  11,  13,  &c.)  An  ambitious  or 
desperate  satrap  might  always  cause 
a  rebellion  in  his  province,  more  espe- 
cially if  it  was  towards  the  borders  of 
the  empire.    Qe  had  only  to  raise  the 


cry  of  national  independence.  Suooes, 
however,  was  a  difficult  matter;  and 
Persia  had  not  lost  very  many  pro> 
vinces  when  she  was  attacked  and  oon. 
quered  by  Alexander.  (Vide  sapn,ToL 
ii.  p.  562.) 

*  Lectum  is  the  modem  Cape  Baiba, 
the  extreme  point  of  the  Troas  towardi 
the  south-west.  It  is  mentioned  br 
Homer  (11.  xiv.  284),  and  diBtinctlj 
marked  by  the  geographers  (Stiib. 
xiii.  p. 843 ;  Plin.  H. N.  v.  80;  Ptolem. 
V.  2 ;  see  also  Thncyd.  viii.  101 ;  tnd 
Liv.  xxxvii.  37).  It  would  give  good 
shelter  from  the  north  or  Etesian 
winds. 

^  Supra,  ch.  106,  note  ^ 

'  The  Athenians  had  a  sort  of  claim 
to  the  proprietorship  of  the  ChenoneM, 
grounded  on  the  dominion  of  the  familj 
of  Miltiades  (supra,  vi  34.41).  It  was 
a  valuable  possession,  very  fertile  and 
suited  for  all  crops  (Xen.  Hell.  id.  ii. 
§  10;  Eurip.  Hec.  8). 

It  was  also  very  important  to  the 
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115.  Now,  as  Sestos  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  all  that 
region/^  the  mmoiir  had  no  sooner  gone  forth  that  the  Greeks 
were  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  than  great  numbers  flocked 
thither  from  all  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  the 
rest  there  came  a  certain  (Eobazus,  a  Persian,  from  the  city 
of  Cardia,^^  where  he  had  laid  np  the  shore-cables  which  had 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridges.  The  town  was 
guarded  by  its  own  ^olian  inhabitants,^  but  contained  also 
some  Persians,  and  a  great  multitude  of  their  allies. 

116.  The  whole  district  was  under  the  rule  of  Artayctes,  one 
of  the  King's  satraps ;  who  was  a  Persian,  but  a  wicked  and 
cruel  man.  At  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  marching  against 
Athens,  he  had  craftily  possessed  himself  of  the  treasures 
belonging  to  Protesilaiis,  the  son  of  Iphiclus,^  which  were  at 
Elaeus  in  the  Chersonese.  For  at  this  place  is  the  tomb  of 
Protesilaiis,  surrounded  by  a  sacred  precinct ;  and  here  there 
was  great  store  of  wealth,  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  works  in 
brass,  garments,  and  other  offerings,  all  which  Artayctes 
made  his  prey,  having  got  the  King's  consent  by  thus  cun- 
ningly addressing  him — 

''  Master,  there  is  in  this  region  the  house  of  a  Greek,  who, 


Athemans  to  qpen  the  strait  aa  soon 
aa  poBaiblOi  sinoe  Athens  depended 
greatly  on  the  corn-trade  from  the 
Eiudne  (see  Bdokh's  Economy  of 
Athena,  I  pp.  107, 112,  Ac.,  E.  T.,  and 
for  the  extent  of  the  trade,  vide  snpra, 
▼ii  147).  Hence  the  fall  of  Sestos  was 
rapidly  followed  by  the  siege  of  Byzan- 
tium (b.c.  477,  probably). 

^  'Hie  importance  of  Sestos  is  re- 
markably witnessed  by  Thncydides, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  "the  stronghold  . 
and  goardhonse  of  the  entire  Helles- 
pont "  (viii.  62). 

^^  For  the  situation  of  Cardia^  vide 
supra,  yi.  83,  note  *. 

^  The  ^olians,  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Lesbos,  the  Troas,  and  Mysia, 
are  said  to  hare  sent  out  varions 
ookmiea  to  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Thracian  coast.  Among  these  were 
iEmis,  Alopeconnesns,  Abydoe,  and 


Sestos.  (See  Soymn.  Ch.  11.  696,  705, 
and  709.) 

'  Protesilaios,  the  son  of  Iphiolns, 
was  one  of  the  Trojan  heroes.  He  led 
the  Thessalians  of  Phthi6tiB,  and  was 
the  first  Greek  who  fell  on  the  disem- 
barkation  of  the  army  (Hom.  H.  ii. 
695-702).  His  tomb  at  ElBdta  is  men- 
tioned by  many  writers  (Fhilost. 
Heroic  p.  672;  Strab.  jdii.  p.  859; 
Plin.  H.  K.  iv.  11,  &o.).  Like  the 
tombs  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  the 
wellJcnown  Gynossema  near  Madytns, 
it  was  a  mere  pyramidal  monnd  or 
barrow.  This  monnd  still  forms  a 
oonspicnons  object  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  first  European  Castle 
(SedU  Bahr),  See  Chandler^s  Travels, 
▼ol.  i.  oh.  ▼.  p.  IS. 

For  the  position,  &o.,  of  V\tBta,  yide 
Bnpra,  yu  140,  note  '. 
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when  he  attacked  thy  territory,  met  his  due  reward,  and 
perished.  Give  me  his  house,  I  pray  thee,  that  hereafter  men 
may  fear  to  carry  arms  against  thy  land." 

By  these  words  he  easily  persuaded  Xerxes  to  give  him  the 
man's  house ;  for  there  was  no  suspicion  of  his  design  in  the 
King's  mind.  And  he  could  say  in  a  certain  sense  that  Fro- 
tesilaus  had  borne  arms  against  the  land  of  the  King;  because 
the  Persians  consider  all  Asia  to  belong  to  them,  and  to  their 
King  for  the  time  being.'  So  when  Xerxes  allowed  his 
request,  he  brought  all  the  treasures  from  EIsbus  to  Sestos, 
and  made  the  sacred  land  into  cornfields  and  pasture  grounds; 
nay,  more,  whenever  he  paid  a  visit  to  Elseus,  he  polluted  the 
shrine  itself  by  vile  uses.^  It  was  this  Artayctes  who  was 
now  besieged  by  the  Athenians — and  he  was  but  ill  prepared 
for  defence;  since  the  Greeks  had  fallen  upon  him  quite 
unawares,  nor  had  he  in  the  least  expected  their  coming. 

117.  When  it  was  now  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  siege 
still  continued,  the  Athenians  began  to  murmur  that  they 
were  kept  abroad  so  long;  and,  seeing  that  they  were  not  able 
to  take  the  place,  besought  their  captains  to  lead  them  back 
to  their  own  country.  But  the  captains  refused  to  move,  till 
either  the  city  had  fallen,  or  the  Athenian  people  ordered 
them  to  return  home.  So  the  soldiers  patiently  bore  op 
against  their  sufferings. 

118.  Meanwhile  those  within  the  walls  were  reduced  to  the 
last  straits,  and  forced  even  to  boil  the  very  thongs  of  their 
beds  for  food.  At  last,  when  these  too  failed  them,  Artayctes 
and  (Eobazus,  with  the  native  Persians,  fled  away  from  the 
place  by  night,  having  let  themselves  down  from  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  town,  where  the  blockading  force  was  scantiest. 


'Compare  i.  4,  end,  and  Tii.  11; 
note '.  Wesseling  obserYes  (from 
Herodian,  Ti.  8)  that  similar  claims 
were  advanced  bj  Artaxerxes,  the 
f oonder  of  the  new  Persian  Empire 
(note  ad  loo.). 

^This  "seonlaxisation"  of  saored 
lands  and  buildings  would  oreate  very 


bitter  feelings  among  the  Greeb;  ^ 
it  harmonised  with  the  general  deogs* 
of  Xerxes,  who  had  no  real  teodone* 
for  the  Greek  religion,  bat  songbi  to 
depress  and  disgrace  it  in  eTerf  po** 
Bible  way.  (Vide  snprai  Tiii.  9^  m 
68,^) 


Chap.  11&.120. 
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As  soon  as  day  da^med^  they  of  the  Chersonese  made  signals 
to  the  Greeks  from  the  walls,  and  let  them  know  what  had 
happened,  at  the  same  time  throwing  open  the  gates  of  their 
city.  Hereupon,  while  some  of  the  Greeks  entered  the  town, 
others,  and  those  the  more  numerous  body,  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy. 

119.  (Eobazus  fled  into  Thrace ;  but  there  the  Apsinthian 
Thracians '  seized  him,  and  offered  him,  after  their  wonted 
fashion,  to  Fleistorus,®  one  of  the  gods  of  their  country.  His 
companions  they  likewise  put  to  death,  but  in  a  different 
manner.  As  for  Artayctes  and  the  troops  with  him,  who  had 
been  the  last  to  leave  the  town,  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  Greeks,  nor  far  from  ^gos-potami,*^  and  defended  them- 
selves stoutly  for  a  time,  but  were  at  last  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  Those  whom  they  made  prisoners  the 
Greeks  bound  with  chains,  and  brought  with  them  to  Sestos. 
Artayctes  and  his  son  were  among  the  number. 

120.  Now  the  Ghersonesites  relate  that  the  following  prodigy 
befell  one  of  the  Greeks  who  guarded  the  captives.  He  was 
broiling  upon  a  fire  some  salted  fish,  when  of  a  sudden  they 
began  to  leap  and  quiver,  as  if  they  had  been  only  just  caught. 
Hereat,  the  rest  of  the  guards  hurried  round  to  look,  and 
were  greatly  amazed  at  the  sight.  Artayctes,  however,  be- 
holding the  prodigy,  called  the  man  to  him,  and  said — 

**  Fear  not,  Athenian  stranger,  because  of  this  marvel.  It 
has  not  appeared  on  thy  account,  but  on  mine.  Protesilaiis 
of  Elseus  has  sent  it  to  show  me,  that  albeit  he  is  dead  and 
embalmed  with  salt,  he  has  power  from  the  gods  to  chastise 


*  Snpr%  Ti.  84,  note  K 

*It  ifl  oonjectared  that  FleiBtdms 
was  the  Thracian  Mbufb,  of  whom  we 
had  mention,  anpra,  y.  7.  The  name 
is  nowhere  found  bnt  in  thia  passage 
of  Herodotns. 

^  This  place,  celebrated  for  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  was  an  open  roadstead, 
lugher  up  the  strait  than  Sestos  and 


directly  opposite  Lampsacos.  A  town 
may  have  g^wn  np  here  in  later  times 
(Steph.  Byz.  ad  too.)  ;  bnt  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  there  seems  to  have 
been  not  even  a  Tillage  at  the  place 
(Xen.  Hell.  11.  i.  §  25-27).  It  may 
have  received  its  name  from  two  smaU 
streams  which  reach  the  sea  a  little 
Boath  of  QaUipoli, 
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his  injnrer.  Now  then  I  would  fain  acquit  my  debt  to  him 
thus.  For  the  riches  which  I  took  from  his  temple,  I  will  fix 
my  fine  at  one  hundred  talents — ^while  for  myself  and  this  boy 
of  mine,  I  will  give  the  Athenians  two  hundred  talents,^  on 
condition  that  they  will  spare  our  lives.*' 

Such  were  the  promises  of  Artayctes ;  but  they  failed  to 
persuade  Xanthippus.  For  the  men  of  ElaBus,  who  wished  to 
avenge  Protesilaiis,  entreated  that  he  might  be  put  to  death; 
and  Xanthippus  himself  was  of  the  same  mind.  So  they  led 
Artayctes  to  the  tongue  of  land  where  the  bridges  of  Xerxes 
had  been  fixed  ^ — or,  according  to  others,  to  the  knoll  above 
the  town  of  Madytus ;  ^  and,  having  nailed  him  to  a  board, 
they  left  him  hanging  thereupon.'  As  for  the  son  of  Artayctes, 
him  they  stoned  to  death  before  his  eyes. 

121.  This  done,  they  sailed  back  to  Greece,  canying  with 
them,  besides  other  treasures,  the  shore  cables  from  the 
bridges  of  Xerxes,  which  they  wished  to  dedicate  in  their 
temples.^    And  this  was  all  that  took  place  that  year.* 


'Two  hundred  talents  would  be 
nearly  50,0002.  of  our  money. 

*  Supra,  Tii.  33. 

^  The  position  of  Madjtoi  has  been 
already  determined  (supra,  vii.  83, 
note  ^).  It  lay  a  little  above  the  seoond 
Bnropean  Castle  (KiUd  Bahr), 

'  This  fact  had  been  mentioned  when 
the  positionof  the  bridge  was  described 
(1.  s.  o.). 

'Athensens  giret  an  epigram,  in 
whioh  these  cables  are  mentioned, 
composed  by  ArchimMns,  in  the  time 
of  Hiero  11.  of  Syracuse,  or  B.c.  269- 
214.  (See  his  Deipnosoph.  t.  12,  p. 
209,  D.) 

*  Mr.  Clinton  remarks  upon  this 
passage  (F.  H.  vol  ii.  p.  34 ;  01.  75, 
2),  that  it  shows  Herodotus  not  to 
hare  computed  the  commencement  of 
the  year  from  the  winter  solstice.  He 
imagines  (as  does  Bp.  Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  ii.  p.  861)  that  the  siege  of 
Sestos  lasted  through  the  winter,  and 
that  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  home  in  the 
spring  of  B.C.  478.    But  this  is  a  mis- 


take, arising  out  of  a  nustransIatioD  of 
the  passage  in  Thucydides  wherein  ha 
speaks  of  the  siege  in  questiae.  Tho- 
cydides  says — ol  'ABttwtuot  icd  tl  M 

ii^ffTfiK^rts  iath  (hain\4ms,  ^mofuirvra 
2i}<rrby  iwo\i6pKOvp  M^8«ir  ix^^^  "^ 

v6vru9  rinf  fiapfidpmp,  ica2  /ttrk  rwrt 
iat4w\€va-€»  i^  *EXAi|(nr^yrov  &s  htami 
KoriL  w6\tts  (i.  89).  It  has  been  nnisl 
to  translate  hrix*^»iiwn9s  in  this  pM- 
sage  <* haying  passed  the  winter" 
(literally,  '*  having  orer-wintered  "^i 
whereas  the  true  sense  seems  to  be, 
"  having  reached  or  touched  the  winter" 
— a  meaning  justified  by  such  exprei- 
sions  as  #rt«oXioD<r9ai,  '*  to  reach  gnj 
hairs,"  ^irnrcpiciCCcu'*  "  to  begin  to  pxm 
dark/'  Ac.,  as  well  as  by  tiw  freqoeni 
use  of  M  as  a  diminutive  in  adjectives 
(^ir(')rpvirof,  iwUrifufs,  iwiffrp^yyvktSt  ^- 
ir6\i0Sf  iTiTucpoSf  iwunnvuts^  jr.  r.  A.)> 
Thucvidides  and  writers  of  his  time  me 
Xtiiiditw,  and  dtax«M^(ccr,  for  "to 
pass  the  winter"  (Thno.  vi  7i  viJ- 
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122.  It  was  the  grandfather  of  this  Artayctes,  one  Artemba- 
res  by  name,  who  suggested  to  the  Persians  a  proposal  which 
they  readily  embraced,  and  thus  urged  upon  Cyrus  : — "  Since 
Jove,"  they  said,  "  has  overthrown  Astyages,  and  given  the 
role  to  the  Persians,  and  to  thee  chiefly,  0  Cyrus  I  come  now, 
let  us  quit  this  land  wherein  we  dwell — for  it  is  a  scant  land 
and  a  rugged  '^ — and  let  us  choose  ourselves  some  other  better 


42;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  ii.  §  16,  iv.  i.  §  16; 
Herod.  Tiii.  133).  In  no  other  pas- 
Bage,  I  belieye,  is  hrix^i/idCtiif  found. 
It  Bhould  therefore  have  a  sense  rarely 
wanted,  which  the  sense  of  "jnst 
reaching  the  winter  '*  woold  be. 

That  Sestos  was  actoally  taken  in 
the  winter  of  the  same  year  with 
Salamis  (B.a  479),  and  not  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  following  (B.C.  478), 
is  confirmed  both  by  the  direct  stato- 
xnent  of  Diodoms  (xi.  37),  and  by  the 
narrative  of  Herodotns.  The  latter 
says  it  was  '*late  in  the  antomn" 
when  the  besieging  force  beg^n  to 
mnrmnr  (ch.  117),  and  that  "  mean- 
while" {Ijiriy  ch.  118)  those  within  the 
walls  had  been  reduced  to  such  ex. 
tremity  as  to  begin  eating  the  straps 
of  their  beds.  It  is  clear  that  they 
could  not  exist  very  long  on  this 
•upply,  especially  as  they  were  "  a 
great  multitude"  (ch.  115,  end).  We 
might  conclude,  then,  from  Herodotus 
alone,  that  just  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  the  town  surrendered.  Pro- 
fessor  Koutorga  regards  Herodotus  as 
distinctly  asserting  that  Sestos  was 
taken  in  the  autumn.  (Becherches 
Critiques  snr  I'Histoire  de  la  Gr^ce,  p. 
15 :  '*  H&rodote  suit  I'ordre  des  ^Tene- 
ments, et  norrvme  la  fin  de  Vautomne 
comme  la  saison  oft  la  ville  de  Sestos 
9*egt  rendue  aua  Ath^iens")  But  this 
is  a  misrepresentation.  Herodotus 
only  mentions  '*  the  end  of  autumn  " 
as  the  time  when  the  besiegers  began 
to  murmur. 

I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Grote  has  seen 
the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Thucydides,  but  he  has  formed  a  right 
conclusion  as  to  the  facts.  *'  After  the 
capture  of    Sestos,"  he   says,    *<the 

VOL.  IV. 


Athenian  fleet  returned  home  with 
their  plunder,  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  winteTf  not  omitting  to  carry 
with  them  the  vast  cables,  £d."  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  271.)  This,  I 
think,  was  certainly  the  case;  and  the 
next  year  Fiausanias  took  the  com- 
mand, and  made  his  expeditions  to 
Cyprus  and  Byzantium. 

*  The  ancient  territory  of  the  Per- 
sians, which  still  retains'  its  name  al. 
most  unchanged  (in  the  Inscriptions 
"  FtLT8&"  in  modem  Persian  "  Pars  " — 
compare  the  Hebrew  Difi)}  is  a  country 

of  a  remarkably  Taried  character, 
deserving,  however,  in  the  main  the 
description  here  given  of  it.  The  por- 
tion immediately  bordering  upon  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  lying  southward  of 
the  mountain-range,  is  an  arid  and 
level  tract,  "bearing  a  resemblance 
in  soil  and  climate  to  Arabia,"  and 
scarcely  possessing  a  single  stream 
worthy  of  the  name  of  river  (Mal- 
colm's History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  2). 
It  is  "unproductive,  covered  with 
particles  of  salt,  and  little  better  than 
a  desert "  (Kinneir's  Persian  Empire, 
p.  70).  Above  this  extends  a  moun- 
tainous region^  intersected  by  nn- 
merouB  valleys,  and  opening  some- 
times into  large  plains,  which  is  fairly 
fertile,  abounding  in  pasture,  well 
wooded  in  parts,  and  watered,  except 
towards  the  east,  by  a  sufficient  num. 
ber  of  pleasant  stx«ama.  The  eastern 
portion  of  this  npper  country,  that 
which  borders  upon  Kerman,  is,  how- 
ever, leas  agreeable  than  the  rest 
The  mountains  are  fewer,  the  plains 
larger,  the  sodl  more  sandy,  and  water 
less  plentiful  (ibid.  p.  66).  Northwards 
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country.   Many  snch  lie  around  ns,  some  nearer,  some  farther 
off :  if  we  take  one  of  these,  men  will  admire  ns  far  more  than 
they  do  now.    "Who  that  had  the  power  would  not  so  act  ? 
And  when  shall  we  have  a  fairer  time  than  now,  when  we  are 
lords  of  so  many  nations,  and  rale  all  Asia?  '*    Then  Gyrns, 
who  did  not  greatly  esteem  the  counsel,  told  them, — "they 
might  do  so,  if  they  liked — ^but  he  warned  them  not  to  expect 
in  that  case  to  continue  rulers,  but  to  prepare  for  being  raled 
by  others — soft  countries  gave  birth  to  soft  men — ^there  was 
no  region  which  produced  very  delightful  fruits,  and  at  the 
same  time  men  of  a  warlike  spirit."    So  the  Persians  departed 
with  altered  minds,  confessing  that  Cyrus  was  wiser  than 
they;  and  chose  rather  to  dwell  in  a  churlish  land,  and  exer- 
cise lordship,  than  to  cultivate  plains,  and  be  the  slayes  of 
others.* 


of  tbe  mountain  region,  in  the  direction 
of  Tesd,  a  flat  oountrj  again  saooeeds, 
at  first  rioh  and  prodnctive,  but  gra- 
dually changing  into  the  character  of 
a  Bandj  desert,  impregnated  with 
nitre  and  salt.  Kerman,  which  mnst 
be  indnded  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Persia  (sapra,  i  125),  has  the 
same  general  featnres,  but  is  more 
deficient  in  water,  and  oonseqnently 
is  far  more  generallj  barren  and  deso. 
late.  Even  here,  however,  fertile 
districts  occasionally  occur  (Kinneir, 
pp.  194-201). 

The  ragged  character  of  the  ooimtry 
is  often  dwelt  on  by  ancient  writers. 
(Comparo  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  y.  4, 
with  Plat.  Leg.  iii.  695,  A.) 

*  I  have  remarked  in  a  former 
▼olnme  (rol.  i.  p.  114),  in  opposition  to 
Dahlmann,  that  the  work  of  Herodotus, 
''though  act  finished  throughout,  iB 


concluded."    This  is,  I  think,  the  caao 
both  historically  and  artistically.  His- 
torically, the  action  ends  with  the  rio- 
torioos  return  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
from  the  cruise  in  which  they  had 
destroyed  the    last  remnant  of  the 
invading  host,  and  recovered  the  key 
of    their  continent,  which  was  stOI 
held,  after  all  his  defeats,  by  the  in- 
vader.     Artistically, — ^by    this    lut 
chapter — ^the  end  is  brought  back  into 
a  connection  with  the  beginning— the 
tail  of  the  snake  is  curved  roond  isto 
his  month ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  nanatiTe  is 
struck,  its  moral  suggested — ^that  vic- 
tory is  to  the  hardy  dwellers  in  rongh 
and  mountainous  countries,  defeat  to 
the  soft  inhabitants  of  fertile  plaioi, 
who  lay  aside  old  warlike  habits  and 
sink  into  sloth  and  lazuxy. 


^^mm^f^ 


^^w^m 
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NOTE  A* 

ON  THE  INSCRIPTION  STILL  EXISTING  UPON  THE  STAND  OP  THE 
THIPOD,  4o.,  DEDICATED  BY  THE  GREEKS  AT  DELPHI  OUT  OF 
THE  PERSIAN  SPOILS,  NOW  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

AoooRoiNO  to  the  most  recent  and  (apparently)  the  most  trustworthy 
account,  the  following  is  the  inscription  actually  existing  upon  the  bronze 
serpent  which  formed  the  stand  or  support  of  the  famous  tripod  :  * 


IM  Una  (13th  wind 

*»d  „  (13th  „ 

3nl  ^  (11th  « 

<th  «  (lOlh  « 

«h  „  (9th  „ 

«h  »  (8th  » 

nh  ,  (7th  - 


8th 


(6th 


•th  „   (6th 

10th  M   (4th 

nth  „   (3id 

—  (2nd 

-  (m 


ADOAONI  eCE]0  ANAOEMArDON     .     .     . 
KOP[l]NeiOCl]  [TiErEATtAO 
XEXYONDOI]  AiriNATAI 
MEFAPEZ  EniAAYPIOI  CPXOMENfOI     .     .     • 
•AE1AZI[0}I  TFOZANI[OI]  EPMIoNEX     .    «     •    . 
TlPYNeiOI  UAATAIEZ  OEZHIEZ    .     .    •    • 
MYRANEZ  KEIOI  MAAIOI  TENIOI 

NASIOI  EPETPIES  XAAKIAEZ 
STYPE2  FAAEJOI  nOTEIAAlATAI 
AEYKAAIOI  FANAKToPIEZ  KYSNIOI  Zf^NlOl 
AMOPAKIOTAI     AEHPEATAI 


AOANCAIjOCl] 


The  forma  of  the  letters  are  not  preserved  in  this  transcript.  They  are 
irregular,  and  in  some  cases  remarkable,  especially  the  following : — 7  is 
expressed  by  C  or  <  ;  8  by  the  Boman  D  ;  i  by  Z,  as  in  Lycian  ;*  $  hy 
©  or  ®  ;  ^  ty  the  Roman  X ;  ir  by  r ;  p  by  R  or  B ;  v  by  V  ;  ^  by  0  ; 
f^<i  X  by  >l^ ,  as  in  Etruscan.^  Neither  i|  nor  o»  occurs ;  the  former,  except 
in  terminations,  is  commonly  replaced  by  A,^  while  the  latter  is  expressed 
by  O.     The  digamma  is  used  in  two  places/  under  its  ordinary  form,  F. 

The  dialect  may  be  regarded  as  Doric,  though  there  are  various  forms 
which  are  peculiar.  'Ar^xon  (or  'Air^Awvi)  for  'Ar^AAwn  is  very  unusual  ; 
but  it  appears  on  an  antique  lion  brought  from  Asia  Minor  by  Mr.  New- 


^  See  an  article  by  Dr.  Otto  Frick  in 
the  Areh&ologischer  AusMeiger  for  June, 
1856  (No.  90),  which  gives  the  In- 
Bcription  more  f nlly  and  more  exactly 
than  ie  done  by  Professor  Cartins,  on 
the  authority  of  the  same  writer,  in 
the  Monatabericht  der  KQnigUcher 
Academie  der  WiasenscJiaft  in  Berlin, 
Sitzung  vom  13  Motm,  1856.  The  later 
Terdon  of  the  Inscription  adds  the 
whole  of  the  first  line,  the  name 
Ttytarai  in  the  second,  and  the  name 
Aiyurarai  in  the  third ;  it  makes  some 
'Variations  in  the  orthography,  and  in. 
dicates  that  there  is  certainly  a  name 


1 


lost  after  'EpfuoySi  in  the  fifth  line,  and 
that  possibly  there  is  a  similar  loss 
after  'Epxofi^riM  in  the  foorth,  and 
after  Bcoviif  in  the  sixth  line. 

'  See  Fellows's  Lyoia,  p.  461. 

8  Lanzi,  Saggio  di  Lkigoa  Etrosca, 
voL  i.  p.  167. 

*The  Inscription  has  *A9anuoi  for 
'AOrircuoif  Aiyiroroi  for  A{<yii^ai,  TfN)(c(- 
wtoi  for  Tpoti^piotf  jc.r.A.,  bnt  Tcyioi,  not 
Tdytot,  for  T^rioi  (see  line  7).  In  final 
syllables  the  if  is  always  expressed 
by  E. 

B  Lines  9  and  10« 
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ton,  and  now  in  the  Biitisli  MusetmL*  ^tKvitnoi  for  ^ucv^wm  is  common ; 
as  is  'Zpxofidym  for  'Opxofiiifioi,  being  the  established  form  in  all  the  ancient 
inscriptions,  and  upon  the  coins  of  the  place.'  ♦Aci^toi  for  ♦xiicruM  is  un- 
common ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  ^AcioDyrof  is  read  for  ^ktovms  in 
Herod,  yii  202,  according  to  some  MSS.  Tpo(dpuH  for  Tpoi(iytoi  (the  Doric 
form  of  Tpoi(1ipioi)  may  compare  with  hr6tivtp  for  HroUiffw  on  the  Sigean 
stone.  Mvicaycr  (or  VivKtt^^X  for  the  ordinary  Mvmrvcuoi,  is  also  remarkable. 
So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  tne  first  time  that  the  form  has  been  actually 
found,  though  it  was  previously  known  to  have  existed  from  the  state- 
ments of  Eustathius  "  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium.*  norciScuareu  for  nori- 
Zawrai  is  quite  abnormal,  and  labours  perhaps  under  some  suspicion,  since 
originally  the  form  used  was  said  to  be  norScarai.  Fcoroirropici  («=  'Ajwcrflptis) 
for  the  more  ordinary  *KvQKr6pioi  is  remarkable,  both  as  having  the 
digamma,  known  to  attach  to  &ra(  and  its  compounds,  and  also  as  exhibit- 
ing the  more  rare  of  the  two  ethnic  titles  stated  to  have  been  borne  by 
the  people.^ 

It  was  questioned  at  first  whether  the  existing  serpent  was  the  veritable 
stand  of  the  original  tripod,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  a  Byzantine 
work,  which  Constantino  had  caused  to  be  made  when  he  brought  the 
tripod  itself  to  Constantinople,  and  on  which  he  had  caused  to  be  en- 
graved a  cop^  of  the  original  inscription.*  The  un-Grecian  form  of  the 
serpent,  the  irregularity  of  the  orthography,  and  the  slightness  {FlSchUf- 
keit)  of  the  writing,  were  urged  in  support  of  this  view  ;  bat  it  inll 
scarcely  now  approve  itself  to  many  scholars  or  aichseologlBts.  Dr.  Otto 
Frick,  who  originally  suggested  the  doubts,  has  since  retracted  them,  and 
pronounces  himself  convinced  that  the  identity  of  the  newly-diaoovered 
memorial  with  the  Delphic  offering  is  established  ''  beyond  au  quettion."^ 
Chemical  solvents  have  been  skilfully  applied,  and  uie  characters  now 
appear  to  have  been  well  and  deeply  cut ;  the  orthography  has  proved  to 
be  regular ;  and  the  form  of  the  pedestal  is  recognised  as  stately  and 
appropriatoL    Further,  the  serpent  exhibits  traces  of  that  erasure  which 


*  This  Inscription  is  written  jSovo'Tpo* 
^fl^hiff  and  runs  as  follows  :— 

TAArAAMATATAAEANEOEXANOIOP 
ZHAA  ...  •  AaXqAZlzaAIAaZONOU 
KAmAZIK  .  •  HXKAIHrHZANAPOSKAlAYl 
AlOTMHTAXaAZOSASANAIAXZOI 

noAam. 

TO  iifdXfiara  tS3c  hvi$tvav  Cfiop" 
wopot,  BaiAco-ff,  'Apx^^[aoTt  0}akintt 
Kai  llavtKKhVt  cat  Hyiicavdpott  Kcu  Ait* 
«of,  «o«  'Ayd^\cot>  ddcdrqv  t^  'A- 

7  Vide  supra,  viii.  84,  note  ',  ad  fin. 
"  Ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  p.  290 :  A^trcu  Sh 
Kol  huc&s  Mvicfivrif  Kai  frKtiBwriMS'  6  Sh 

dXA^   Kai  MvKTiyt6s» 

•Ad  voo.  MvKrjvcu:  *0  woXlrtis  Mw- 
irnnubf  (iral  OfiKtnchy  MuKtiyls)  xal  Mv- 
Kfiyt  6s, 

1  Steph.Byz.  ad  voo.  *Arcurr^/»ioF:  T^ 


9T)XvitV  (leg.  iBviKlfy)  *AMurr^iof  (ml 
*A»oKroplaiiyfi),  Kal  'ArsKT^^if  ^t** 
This  form  (ANAKTOPEON)  is  found 
upon  the  coins. 

'  See  Professor  Cnrtins's  paper  in 
the  Monatsbericht,  &o.,  L  s.  o.  Among 
other  objections  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  as  the  tripod  itself  had 
been  canied  off  by  the  PhociaDs,in 
the  Sacred  War  (Pansan.  x.  ziil  §  5X 
the  stand  was  all  that  Constanttne 
conld  have  transferred  to  his  new 
capitaL 

*  Dr.  Friok  winds  up  his  rBmaiki 
with  the  following  statements— "£• 
scheint  nns  nach  allem  diesem  and 
den  letzten  Entdecknngen  die  Idea* 
tit&t  nnseres  Denkmak  mit  dem  del- 
phisohen  Weihgesohenk  anumr  aUem 
Zwei^eV  (p.  222* ) 
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Thucydidea  records  in  liia  first  book  * — a  disfigurement  wHcli  not  even  a 
Byzantine  artist  would  have  thought  of  imitating. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded  urith  confidence  that  both  the  monument 
and  the  inscription  are  genuine  ;  and  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the 
evidence  which  they  furnish  of  our  author*s  general  accuracy. 

The  list  at  present  recovered  consists,  it  will  be  observed,  of  thirty 
names.  These  are  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Tegeans,  Sicyonians, 
Eginetans,  Megareans,  Epidaurians,  Orchomenians,  Fhliasians,  Trceze- 
nians,  Hermionians,  Tirynthians,  Platfleans,  Thespians,  Mycen^eans, 
Ceans,  Melians,  Tenians,  Naxians,  Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styreans, 
Eleans,  Potidseans,  Leucadians,  Anactorians,  Gvthnians,  Siphnians,  Am- 
braciots,  and  Lepreats.  A  blank  occurs  in  the  first  line,  before  the  name 
of  the  Athenians,  in  which  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Lacedaemonians  com- 
memorated their  own  patriotism.  Three  other  blanks  are  thought  to 
occur,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  lines,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  fill  up  with  the  names  of  the  Paleans,  the  Mantineans,  and  the 
Seriphians.^  These  additions  are,  however,  purely  conjectural ;  and  in 
one  case  only  does  it  appear  to  be  certain  that  an  omission  occurs.  The 
name  Mayrunjs  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  after  'Ep/iioi^r,  has  some  right 
to  be  regarded  as  a  probable  restoration  of  the  true  text. 

The  whole  number  of  names  inscribed  was  thus,  apparently,  thirty-two, 
or  a  very  few  more.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  number  of  states  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Platsea,  we  find  a  very 
considerable  difierence.  Herodotus  mentions  twenty-four  Greek  states 
only,  or  at  the  utmost  twenty-six,  as  brought  into  contact  with  the  Per- 
sians on  that  occasion.  These  are  the  Spa^ans,  Athenians,  Corinthians, 
Tegeans,  8icyonians,  Eginetans,  Megareans,  Epidaurians,  Orchomenians, 
phTiasianB,  'AxBzenians,  Hermionians,  Tirynthians,  Plataeans,  Mycenaeans, 
Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styreans,  Eleans,  Potidseans,  Leucadians,  Ajiac- 
torians,  Ambraciots,  Lepreats,  Mantineans,  and  Paleans.  These  names, 
wi^  one  exception,®  appear  to  have  been  inscribed  on  the  serpent ; 
where,  however,  they  were  accompanied  by  at  least  seven  others — ^viz., 
the  Thespians,  Ceans,  Melians,  Tenians,  Naxians,  Siphnians,  and  Cyth- 
niana.  The  slightest  glance  at  this  list  sufilces  to  show  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  inscription  was  to  commemorate,  not  those  Greeks  only  who 
fought  at  Platfi&a,  but  rather  all  who  came  into  hostile  collision  with  the 
PerBians  throughout  the  war.'    The  gallant  conduct  of  the  Thespians  at 


*  Thncyd.  L  132 :  rh  fi\p  oZv  iXtyuow 
ol  AojccSoiM^i'toi  i^9K6Ka^9k9  th9h$ 
r6rt  kwh  rov  rpitroZos  roGro. 

'  See  Dr.  Frick's  paper  in  the^rc?ia- 
ologischer  Attszeiger,  p.  219*.  It  is 
very  nnlikely  that  either  Uakris  or 
Itpl^toi  would  have  occurred  in  either 
of  the  two  places  suggested  for  them. 
There  is  an  idea  of  geographic  con. 
nection  among  the  minor  names  of  the 
series  which  would  be  violated  by  the 
insertion  of  those  words  into  any  of 
the  first  six  lines.  The  proper  place 
for  lL€pi<pioi  would  be  after  'il^vtoi,  and 
that  for  IIoA^f  would  be  after  Acirpcarcu. 


But  as  these  lines,  having  been  the 
first  imbedded,  are  the  best  preserved, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  names 
have  really  dropped  out  from  them. 

*The  exception  is  that  of  the  Pa- 
leans, which  will  be  hereafter  con. 
sidered. 

7  So  Thucydides  seems  to  imply 
when  he  says  (1.  s.  c.)  that  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians  "inscribed  on  the  tripod 
the  names  of  all  the  states  which  had 
helped  to  overthrow  the  Barbarian" 
{iiriypcD^aM  oyofMarl  T&r  t6\us,  Zaai 
ivyKaO€\ov9at  rhw  fidp  fiapo  p 
iff  ruff o»  rh  &yii0rifia). 
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Thermopylffi,'  and  their  presence,  though  nnarmed,  at  Flateea,  fnllj  en- 
titled them  to  a  place  on  the  common  memoriaL  The  Ceans,  MelianB. 
Tenians,  Naxians,  Siphnians,  and  Oythnians,  all  fooght  at  Salamit.^ 
That  participation  in  that  combat  led  to  inscription  on  the  memoml  ia 
casnaUy  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  one  of  these  cases — viz.,  that  of  the 
Tenians.'^  It  is  probable  that  such  participation  constituted  a  prima 
fade  title  to  the  honour  of  inscription,  though  the  LacedsBmomans  may 
have  allowed  public  or  private  motives  to  sway  them  in  respect  of  the 
actual  inscription  of  those  states  whose  claims  were  the  slighteei 

If  we  take  the  view  that  active  resistance  to  the  Persians  at  any  one  of 
the  three  great  battles  of  Thermopylse,  Salamis,  or  Plataea,  gave  (speaking 
generally)  a  title  to  inscription,  and  then  compare  the  list  of  names  on 
the  serpent  with  that  derivable  from  Herodotus,  we  shall  find  the  dis^ 
crepancies  very  few  indeedi  Herodotus  mentions  Greeks  from  thirty-fix 
states  as  having  taken  part  in  those  battles.^  These  thirty-six  imude 
every  name  as  yet  found  upon  the  monument;  while  they  only  add  to  the 
monumental  catalogue  six  names  not  hitherto  recovered,  which  mayor 
may  not  have  formed  a  part  of  the  original  memoriaL  The  six  names  are 
the  following :  the  Lacedsemonians,  the  Mantineans,  the  Paleans,  the 
Crotoniats,  the  Lemnians,  and  the  Seriphians.  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  the  first  of  these  certainly,  and  the  second  probably,  formed 
a  part  of  the  inscription  ;  but  they  have  been  obliterated  in  the  lapse  of 
ages.  With  respect  to  the  Paleans,  who  are  likewise  omitted  from  the 
list  ffiven  by  Pausanias  of  the  nations  inscribed  upon  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
at  Olympia,'  it  is  not  now  possible  to  argue  (with  Bronstadt  and  Grote^ 
that  they  should  have  the  place  of  the  Eleans.  IIAAES,  which  would  hare 
been  the  form  used,  according  to  the  orthography  of  the  inscription, 
could  neither  be  mistaken  for,  nor  be  corrupted  into  FAAEIOI,— not  to 
mention  that  the  Eleans  would  have  no  power  to  commit  a  fraud  ai 
Delphi,  It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  Paleans  were  actually  omitted 
from  the  two  lists  :  they  sent  to  Plateea  no  more  than  200  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  a  smaller  contingent  than  any  separate  state  except  Lepreuin, 
which  perhaps  obtained  inscription  on  account  of  its  close  connection  with 


*  Herod,  vii.  222  and  226. 

•  Ibid.  viiL  45,  46,  and  82. 

^  See  Herod,  viii.  82.  'Hicf  rp4fnit 
iufZpQy  Tii^iuv  abrofioX^ovaa  .  •  •  .  fjprtp 

rovro  rh  tpyov  iptypApria'av  ol  T^vioi  iv 
A*k<l>ouri  4s  rhy  rpiwo^a  ip  rolct  rhp 
fidpfiapov  Kttrt\ov<n. 

^  It  may  render  the  agreement  of 
Herodotus  with  the  inscription  more 
evident  to  exhibit  it  in  a  tabular  form. 
We  may  also  with  advantage  compare 
the  list  of  Pausanias.  (See  opposite 
page.) 

^  See  Pansan.  v.  xxiii.  §  1.  The  list 
of  Pausanias  is  given  in  the  last 
column  of  the  suHjcined  table. 

■  "  With  respect  to  the  name  of  the 
Eleans/'  says  Hr.  Grote,  <*the  bus* 


picion  of  Br5nstadt  is  plansiblei  tiut 
Pausanias  may  have  mistaken  the 
name  of  the  Piilds  of  Cephallenia  for 
theirs,  and  may  have  fancied  that  be 
read  FAAEIOI  when  it  was  rsallf 
written  IIAAEI2,  in  an  inscription  at 
that  time  nearly  600  years  old.  The 
place  in  the  series  wherein  Pansaiuas 
places  the  name  of  the  Eleans  strength* 
ens  this  suspicion.  UnleBB  it  be  ad. 
mitted,  we  shall  be  driven,  as  the  wokX 
probable  alternative,  to  suppose  a 
fraud  committed  by  the  Tsnity  of  the 
Eleans,  which  may  easily  haTe  led 
them  to  alter  a  name  originsllj  that 
ofthePalfis.  The  reader  will  recollect 
that  the  Eleans  were  themselvei  the 
superintendents  and  curators  at  Oljm- 
pia."     (Vol.  V.  pp.  217, 218*  note  \) 
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OKDEB  OF  THE  NAUES. 


BmiH 


Xiacedtemon.*  SimlUrly  with  the  Crotoniata,  the  Lemniuu,  and  Ibi 
Seriptiiaits,  who  each  contributed  but  &  uogle  ship  to  the  mnitet  i 
Sal&mis,'  they  may  have  been  r^orded  as  not  entitled  to  record,  co 
account  of  bo  Teiy  small  a  contingent.  Herodotus,  when  he  ipeiki  4 
the  tintdy  character  of  the  aid  brought  hy  the  Teniana  as  cancug  Uiat 
inacription  upon  the  monnment,'  Bcema  to  implj  that  otherwiie  th^ 
would  probably  have  been  omitted  from  the  list.  And  thus  we  Sid  al 
the  contribut^n  of  one  veuel  only  omitted,  except  them  andtheSfpi- 
nians.  Whj  these  lost  were  inacrlbed  it  is  impossible  to  aaj  ;  thej  mt;, 
however,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  distinguished  themselTes. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  the  names  in  the  inscription,  v«  nof 
remark,  that,  while  it  is  to  some  eitent  irregular,  it  is  not  wholly  tb.  h 
the  earlier  part  the  Euiding  principle  is  that  of  the  greater  impOTtUM, 
which  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  7th  or  8th  name,  and  to  which  not 
even  the  position  of  the  Tegeaus  is  an  exception.'    After  thit  the pre- 


Stud  of  UFlphIc  Tripod,  ni 

*  Sb6  Thneyd.  t.  SI.  It  is  nnoer- 
tain,  howerer,  when  this  oonneotion 
befiaD. 

>  Herod,  viii.  47,  4S,  and  82. 

'  Bee  above,  note'". 

'  TheTegeans  f  amiBbed  fewer  troops 
than  either  the  Sicyonians  or  the 
Mcgaiiaii^  and,  if  naral  tDcaoors  ate 


taken  into  the  accoont.  °*T**.'^'° 
occupy  about  the  place,  to  "h"* .«"[; 
numbers  entitled  then,  i"  ^^  'I'' 
Paoaanias.  Bnt  their  ii«'.i"8^" 
conduct  at  Platioa  (Heroi  JJ 
71)  gare  them  a  rigbl  tc 


Delphic 


ivir 


mm 
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Tailing  idea  is  the  geographic  one.  First  the  Peloponnesian  states  are 
given ;  then  those  of  central  Greece ;  then  the  eastern  islanders ;  finally 
the  ontljing  states  towards  the  west.  The  irregularities  are  difficult  to 
account  for :  perhaps  they  arise  chiefly  from  additions  (made  at  one  or 
other  extremity  of  a  line)  of  states  omitted  at  first.  MvirovSr  at  the  com- 
mencement of  line  7,  llorf  iScuarcu  at  the  close  of  line  10^  and  K^eym,  2l^yioi, 
at  the  close  of  line  11,  are  perhaps  such  additions. 

Finally,  if  we  compare  the  inscription  with  the  list  of  Pausanias,  we 
shall  observe  a  very  close  agreement  indeed.  Pausanias  omits  a  few 
names,  which  may  either  have  been  wanting  from  the  first,  or  have  been 
illegible  at  the  time  when  he  visited  Olympia  ;  but  he  adds  no  name  at 
all,  and  he  only  very  slightly  varies  from  the  order  of  the  Delphic  monu- 
ment. Out  of  his  twenty -seven  nations  five  only — those  marked  in  the 
table  with  an  obelus — are  placed  difierently  in  his  list  from  their  position 
in  the  recovered  inscription.  The  authenticity  of  his  account  is  thus 
strongly  confirmed.  We  gather  from  it  that  the  inscription  at  Delphi 
was  not  an  exact  duplicate  of  that  at  Olympia,  but  that,  being  composed 
about  the  same  time,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  same  ideas,  it  con- 
tained nearly  the  same  names  in  nearly  the  same  order.  The  two  lists 
may  be  best  compared  by  being  placed  side  by  side." 


*  Delphic  Inscription  (as  now 
existing)  : — 

•  •  .  •  ZhaMioifiSvioi],  'A0av[a'!]otf 

K.O(>ii]if0toi,  CT]<YCaT[ai]( 

Z€icv6v[<0i}(  Aiftv&ratf 

Htyapttf  *Eirt6a»ytott  'Epxo^^vioit 

^X^idiTiloyt  TpoCav<[oO>  'Ep^<OKirt  .  .  .  ff 

Tif>6v0tot,  nXarcuft,  e«rir<«c» 

MiMcavir,  K««oi«  MaKioh  T»vioi« 

NdfiQf,  'Eperpiir*  Xa\ic<dir« 

ZTvpif,  FaXctoi»  IlaTCidaiaTaii 

AflK^dcM,  ¥a¥aKTOfneu  KUfvtot,  li^¥iOh 

'Afimpatitorait  Atvp«5Tai. 


Olympic  Inscription  (as  reported  by 
Pausanias)  : — 

•  •  •  .  Aaxcdoi/iovfQit  *A$nvcSoh 

KofiivBtott  llKVWVtOt, 
Aifivrtrai,  Mc^a^iiri  'Eirida^p<o<i 

Te7eSTai,  'Opxofidvtot, 

^Xiaatot,  TpoiC^vioii  'Ep/iiov^f 

TiptV0<oi,  nXarairiVf 

MvKni'aioi*  Kctoit  MqXiOft 

*AfifipaKtSarait  Trjviou  AcTpfaratt 

Ndfiott  K.vdvtoit 

2rvphu  'HXcioit  Tlonitliratt 

'AvcMTtipfoit  XaX«(dr,ff. 
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A. 


Abacus,  i.  222. 

Abas,  L  174;  ir.  280,  283. 

AbflBans,  It.  284. 

AbantianB,  i.  271. 

Abaris,  iii.  29. 

Abd^ZB,  i.  287 ;  iii.  436 ;  it.  92,  851. 

Aboosimbel,  inscription  atj  iL  44^  369 1 

rook  temples,  669. 
Abrocomes,  iy.  178. 
Abrdnychns,  ir.  276. 
Abydofl,  iii.  811 ;  ir.  349;  bridge  at,  ir. 

83,45. 
Acantha-tree,  ii.  154. 
Acanthns,  iii.  435 ;  ir.  96. 
Aoaniama,  i.  187 ;  iL  13 ;  ir.  103, 176. 
Aodratns,  ir.  286. 

Aoes,  river,  ii.  506 ;  ir.  190, 194,  206. 
Aoeeines,  river,  i.  578. 
Achsea,  twelve  cities  of,  i.  270. 
Achsaans,  1.  of  the  Peloponnese,  i.  271 ; 

IT.  285,  313;  2.  of  Fhthiotis,  iv.  140, 

159. 
AoihsBmenes,  1.  son  of  Darius,  ii.  411 ; 

IT.  7,  182,  252 ;  2.  founder  of  Achs- 

menidiB,  iv.  15. 
AchssmenidfB,  i.  249 ;  ii.  464, 592 ;  family 

tree  of,  iv.  254;  faznily  and  founder 

of,  252. 
Aohelous,  river,  ii.  13 ;  iv.  103. 
Adheron,  river,  iii.  294 ;  iv.  297. 
Achilles,  course  of,  iiL  49, 65. 
Aehilleum,  iii.  296. 
Aoinaces,  Persian,  iv.  40. 
Aooris,  iL  391. 
Acraphia,  iv.  362.  ' 
Acrisius,  iii.  441. 

AcropolLi  of  Athens,  acoonnt  of,  iv.  800. 
Acrothoum,  iv.  26. 
Adeimantus,  iv.  112, 226 ;  his  address  at 

Salamis,  305 ;  his  flight,  331. 


£OLIC. 

Adicran,  ii.  132. 

Adrammeleoh,  i.  634. 

Adramyttium,  iv.  42. 

Adrastns,  1.  son  of  Gordias,  legend  of, 

L  169;  2.  son  of  Talaus,  iii.  267. 
Adriatic  Sea,  i.  282  ;  iii.  27,  215. 
AdyrmachidsD,  iii.  142. 
JSa,  L  145  ;  iv.  167, 160. 
MaoeB,  1.  father  of  Polycrates,  ii.  441 ; 

2.    son  of    Syloaon,  and  nephew  of 

Polycrates,  iii.  110,  418,  421. 
jSadds,  iii.  280 ;  family  tree,  413 ;  ge- 

nealogy  of,  iv.  306. 
i&aous,  iii.  280,  42a 
^ga,  iv.  99. 
^g8D,  i.  271. 
.£g8B99,  i.  273. 
.^gsean  Sea,  iii.  75. 
jSgaleAs,  iv.  326. 
^geira,  i.  271. 
^geus,  1.  son  of  Pandion,  i.  293;  2.  con 

of  (EolycuB,  iii.  121. 
^gialeans,  iiL  269 ;  iv.  81. 
^gialeus,  iii.  269. 
^gicoreis,  iii.  265,  367. 
.^gicores,  iii.  266. 
^gidae,  origin  of  the,  iii.  121. 
j92g^leia,  iii.  484. 
^gilia,  iii.  478. 

^gli,  ii.  486 ;  account  of,  iv.  200. 
^gixofissa,  i.  273. 
^gis  of  Minerva,  iii.  163. 
.£gium,  i.  271. 
wffigos-potami,  iv.  463. 
Aeimndstus,  iv.  425. 
jSnda,  iv.  100. 
iEnesiddmus,  iv.  125, 134. 
.^nus,  iiL  81 ;  iv.  53. 
^nyra,  iii.  437. 
^olio  cities,  i.  273. 
iEolic  Greeks,  their  settlements,  i.  273, 

274 ;  iii.  296 :  iv.  460 ;  lose  Smyrna, 

L  274;  attacked  by  Csoesus,  162 ;  re- 
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dnced,163;  offer  siibimssion  to  Cyms, 
265 ;  send  an  embassy  to  Spartai  275 ; 
submit  to  Harpagos,  289 ;  accompany 
Cambyses  to  Egypt,  ii.  1,  401;  in- 
clnded  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius, 
484 ;  take  part  in  the  revolt  of  Aris- 
tagoras,  iii.  315 ;  help  Histiaans,  422 ; 
serre  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  ir.  81 ; 
anciently  Pelasgians,  81. 

MMdBdf  iY.  285. 

^olis,  i.  274 ;  ilL  815 ;  a  name  of  Thes- 
ndy,  iv,  145. 

iEiolns,  iv.  159. 

AiSropas,  1.  a  son  of  Temenns,  ir.  864 : 
2.  the  grandfather  of  Amyntas,  366  j 
8.  a  son  of  Phegens,  892. 

^sanins,  iii.  122. 

JEschines,  iii.  477. 

^SJschreas,  iv.  270. 

^sohrionia,  a  tribe  at  Samos,  ii.  420. 

.ffischylns,  ii  238. 

iEsop,  ii.  210. 

Action,  iii.  290. 

^tolia^  ui.  502. 

Afrioai  tee  Libya ;  circnmnaTigated  by 
Neoo,  ii.  883 ;  iii.  83  ;  meaning  of,  39. 

African  desert,  iii.  160. 

AgSBOS,  iii.  504. 

Agamemnon,  i.  191 ;  ir.  130. 

Agarista,  1.  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  con- 
tention for,  iii.  501 ;  marriage  of,  606 ; 
2.  daughter  of  Hippocrates^  iii.  506. 

Agasiolee,  i.  269. 

Agatho&rgi,  i.  192. 

Agathyrsi,  iii.  42,  90,  98, 102. 

Agathyrsns,  iii.  8. 

Agbal,  ir.  83. 

Agbatana,  1.  Syrian,  ii.  460;  2.  Median, 
i.  225,  239,  277 ;  ii.  462. 

Age,  respect  paid  to,  iL  132. 

Agenor,  ir.  79. 

Agesilads,  1.  a  Spartan  Hng  of  the 
upper  house,  ir.  165;  2.  a  Spartan 
kmg  of  the  lower  house,  358. 

Agdtus,'  iii.  448. 

Agid»,  family  tree  of,  iii.  325 ;  ir.  378. 

Agis,  1.  grandfather  of  Leotychides,  iii. 
450 ;  2.  ancestor  of  Leonidas,  ir.  165. 

Aglaurus,  sanctuary  of,  ir.  801. 

Aglomachus,  iii.  139. 

Agora,  ir.  52. 

Agrianes,  rirer,  iii.  81* 

Agrianians,  iii.  220. 

Agricultural  operations  in  Egypt,  ii.  18. 

Agrigentom,  ir.  134. 


▲LITTJU 

Agron,  i  150. 

AgyUa,  i.  410. 

Ahasuems,  ir.  258. 

Ajar,  liL  266,  428 ;  ir.  806,  351. 

Aji-Suy  river,  L  565. 

Akhmatha,  i.  226. 

AVlradian  language,  L  308. 

Alabanda,  ir.  158,  363. 

Alabaster,  ii.  420,  421. 

AUlia,L286. 

Alarodians,  account  of,  ii.  487 ;  ir.  236; 
identified  with  Ararat,  ir.  245. 

Alazir,  iii.  140. 

Alazonians,  iii.  14,  46,  208. 

AIcsBus,  1.  a  son  of  Hercules,  L  149; 
2.  the  poet,  iii.  296. 

Alcamenes,  ir.  165. 

Alcanor,  L  209. 

Alcetas,  ir.  86G. 

Alcibiades,  ir.  274. 

Alcides,  iiL  448. 

Alcimaohus,  iiL  478. 

AlcmsBon,  1.  father  of  If egacles,  i.  183 ; 
2.  son  of  Megacles,  iii.  499,  500. 

Alcmeoonidffi,  banished  by  Pisistratids, 
iiL  260 ;  bribe  the  Delphic  oradc,  261 ; 
under  a  curse,  270 ;  accused  of  being 
in  leagpae  with  the  Persians^  497 ;  de- 
fended by  Herodotus,  498;  their  an. 
tiquity  and  wealth,  4^99 ;  family  tcea 
of,  607. 

Alcmena,  ii.  79. 

Alcon,  iii.  504. 

Alea,L191;  ir.  423. 

Aleian  plain,  iii.  472. 

Aleuads^  ir.  5, 107,  111. 

Aleuas,  ir.  430. 

Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  his  wealtih, 
iii.  222 ;  destroys  the  Persian  embassy, 
225;  gires  his  sister  in  marriage  to 
Bubares,  225;  contends  at  Olympia, 
226;  adrises  the  Greeks  to  retire 
from  Temp^,  ir.  142;  his  statoe  at 
Delphi,  352;  goes  as  Persian  ambas- 
sador to  Athens,  363 ;  his  addieM  to 
the  Athenians,  866;  ibilnre  of  his 
mission,  370;  communicates  Ptersiatt 
plans  to  the  Greeks,  412. 

,  son  of  Px^am,  *.«.  Fmis,  Ida 

rape  of  Helen,  i.  146^  arrival  in  Bgyfit 
ii.  184;  arrest  by  Thonis,  185  ;  not  a4 
Troy  during  the  siege,  189. 

Ali-Allahis  of  Persia,  L  25a 

AUlat,iL408. 

Alitta,  L  257. 
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Alopecae,  iii.  262. 

Alp,  the  word  first  used,  iii.  43. 

Alp^ni,  IT.  145,  173, 181. 

Alphabet,  inventor  of,  ii.  313.  See 
Writing. 

AIpheuB,  ir.  179. 

Alpifl,  riyer,  iii.  43b 

Alnm,  u.  268. 

Alas,  IT.  142, 158. 

Aljattes,  i.  156 ;  his  war  with  ICiletoa, 
156;  his  Biokness  and  consoltation 
with  the  Delphic  oracle,  157;  his  war 
with  Cyazares,  161,  198,  403;  his 
mairiage  of  his  daughter,  201 ;  his 
appointment  of  a  BQOcessor,  217 ;  his 
tomb,  218. 

Amanns,  Monnt,  i.  600. 

Amasis,  his  character,  i.  127 ;  his  revolt, 
ik  246;  defeats  Apries,  257;  his  golden 
footpan,  259 ;  his  prosperity,  261, 387 ; 
lusFhil-Hellenism,  268  ;  his  marriage, 
268;  his  offerings,  269;  conquest  of 
Cyprus,  273 ;  reign,  387 ;  quarrel  with 
Persia,  401;  death,  409;  treatment  of 
his  body,  415 ;  his  letter  to  Folycrates, 
442;  his  reception  of  Solon,  i.  164; 
his  illianoe  with  Ctcbbus,  203. 

Amasis,  the  Persian,  iii.  142 ;  besieges 
Barca,  173;  his  stratagem,  174;  re- 
fuses to  attack  Cyrene,  175;  recalled 
by  Aryandes,  176. 

Amathils,  iii.  803,  306. 

Amathnsians,  iii.  310. 

Amazons,  story  of  the,  iii.  94;  it.  894 ; 
caUed  Oiorpata  by  the  Scythians^  iii. 
94. 

Amber,  ii.  603. 

Ambraciots,  iv.  296,  297,  397,  469,  472. 

Ameinias,  iv.  322,  330. 

•Ameinodes,  iv.  155. 

Amenti,  ii.  195. 

Am6e,  ii.  353. 

Amestris,  it.  258;  her  omelty,  258; 
her  conduct  to  the  wife  of  Masistes, 

467. 

Amiantns,  iii.  503. 

Amida,  i.  593. 

Ammon,  or  Amun,  i  174;  ii.  42,  47,  77, 

284. 
Ammonisns,  ii.  417;  attacked  by  Per. 

sians,  426;   their  position,  iii.  155; 

their  king,  Etearchus,  ii.  47. 
Amompharetus,  iT.  418,  419,  430. 
Amorges,  iii.  314. 
Amp6,  iii.  417. 
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Ampelns,  Cape,  iT.  99. 

Amphiaraiis,  ii.  485;  oracle  of,  i.  174, 

175, 178 ;  iT.  861. 
Amphicsoa,  iv.  283. 
Amphicrates,  ii.  457. 
Amphictyon,  iT.  162. 
Amphiotyonic  league,  ii.  .268 ;  iii.  260 ; 

iT.  162, 171, 180. 
Amphilochus,  ii.  485 ;  it.  80. 
Amphilytus,  i.  186. 
Amphimnestus,  iii.  602. 
Amphion,  iii.  289. 
Amphissa,  iT.  283. 
Amphitryon,  ii.  79 ;  iii.  258,  441. 
Amram,  mound  of,  ii.  578. 
Amun.m-he,  ii.  347. 
Amun.nou.het,  her  numerous  edifices, 

ii.354. 
Amunoph   I.,  ii.  353.    Amunoph    II.» 

359.    Amunoph  UL,  his  conquests, 

859. 
Amyntas  X.,  king  of  Haoedon,  son  of 

Aloetas,  iv.  366 ;  Persian  embassy  to, 

iii.  222 ;  offers  Anthemus  to  Hippias, 

295.    Amyntas  U.,  king  of  Macedon, 

i.  30.    Amyntas  of  Asia,  iT.  363. 
Amyrgian  Sojths,  iv.  62,  200,  250. 
Amyris  the  Wise,  iii.  502. 
AmyrtSBus,  ii.  390,  415. 
Amytheon,  ii.  91. 
Ananhanris,  story  of,  iii.  66. 
Anaoreon,  iL  510. 
Anactorians,  iT.  397,  469,  472. 
Anagyrus,  iT.  330. 
Anammelech,  i.  634. 
Anaphes,  iT.  59,  259. 
Anaphlystus,  iii.  88. 
Anaua,  iT.  81. 
Anaxander,  iv.  165. 
Anazandrides,  king  of  Sparta,  !•  191; 

his  two  wives,  iii.  239 ;  his  children, 

239 ;  iT.  166. 
^,  ancestor  of  Leotyohides, 

IT.  859. 
Anazilaus  of  Bhegium,  iii.  420 ;  iT.  135. 
Anohimolius,    his    expedition    against 

Athens,  iii.  261 ;  his  tomb,  262. 
Andreas,  iii.  501. 
Andrians  in  Xerxes*  fleet,  iT.  809 ;  theii* 

reply  to  Themistodes,  345. 
AndrobAlus,  iT.  115. 
Androcrates,  iT.  890. 
Androdamas,  it.  322,  444. 
Andromeda,  L  146 ;  iT.  58, 122. 
Androphagi  or  Cannibals,  position  of. 
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iiL  17y  89 ;  manners  of ,  91 ;  refuse  to 

help  the  Scythians,  98 ;  their  conntry 

traversed  by  Darins,  102. 
Andros,  iii.  27,  232 ;  siege  of,  ir.  346 ; 

siege  raised,  351. 
Andristas,  1.  father  of  Sperthias,  ir. 

110 ;  2.  son  of  Sperthias,  112 ;  i.  90. 
Angites,  river,  ir.  94. 
Angms,  river,  iii.  43. 
Animals,   Egyptian  veneration  for,  ii. 

109;    bnrial  of,  113;  of  Africa,  iii. 

166, 167. 
Anopeea,  iv.  172. 
AntacGsi,  iii.  47. 
Antagoras,  iv.  434. 
Antandms,  iii.  229 ;  iv.  42. 
Ajithdla,  iv.  145, 162. 
Anthemns,  iii.  295. 
Anthylla,  ii.  162. 
Antiohares,  iii.  242. 
Antioyra,  iv.  160, 171. 
Antiddms,  iv.  270. 
Antiochus,  iv.  404. 
Antipater,  ir.  96. 
Antiphfimns,  iv.  121. 
Antiquity,  pretensions  of  vanons  tribes 

to^  ii.  2. 
Ants,  Indian,  ii.  494. 
Ann,  the  Assyrian  God,  i.  612. 
Anysis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  215. 
,  one  of  the  Egyptian  nomas,  ii. 

251. 

,  a  city  of  Egypt,  ii.  216, 

Ajiysns,  iv.  83. 

Aparytsa,  account  of,  ir.  211. 

Apatnria,  i  272. 

ApheteB,  iv.  157,  266,  267,  270. 

Aphidnis,  iii.  487 ;  iv.  353,  432. 

Aphrodisias,  iii.  143. 

Aphthis,  ii.  251. 

Aphytis,  iv.  99. 

Apia,  iii.  60. 

Apidanns,  iv.  106, 158. 

Apis,  an  Egyptian  town,  ii.  27. 

Apis,  an    Egyptian    god,  ii.  68,  238; 

identified   with    Epaphns,   68,  427; 

appearance  of^  428;  burial-place  of, 

430. 

stelffi,  i.  486 ;  iL  379,  880,  384. 

Apollo,  his  oracles ;  at  Delphi,  i.  176 ; 

iv.  174^  &c, ;  at  Abfe,  i.  285 ;  iv.  361 ; 

at  Branchidffi,  i.  174,  279 ;  ii.  243 ;  at 

Fatara,  i.  804;    at  Ftotim,  iv.  362; 

his  worship  at  Thomax,  i«  194;   at 

Thebes  as  Ismenian,  178,  217;    in 


ABCADIAK8. 

Asia  as  Triopian,  269 ;  near  Aorsepliia 
as  Ftoan,  ir.  362 ;  at  Sparta,  iii.  414; 
identified  with  the  E^rptian  Horns, 
ii.  222,  238;  with  the  Scythian 
CEtosyros,  iii.  50;  tale  of  hia  flaying 
Karsyas,  iv.  29 ;  of  the  introdnotioa 
of  his  worship  at  Metapontnm,  iiL 
13;  of  his  invocation  by  CroBsna,  i. 
213 ;  of  his  reply  to  this  reproaches 
of  CrtBsns,  216. 

ApoUonia,  1.  a  town  on  the  Enxine,  iii. 
80 ;  2.  a  town  on  the  Ionian  Golf,  iv. 
445. 

ApoUophanes,  iii.  422. 

Apollo's  fountain,  iii.  129. 

Apophis,  ii.  427. 

Apries,  his  reigpi,  ii  246;  death,  254; 
conquests,  385 ;  war  with  Nebnohad. 
nezzar,  i.  631;  his  daughter  Nitetia, 
ii.402. 

Apsynthians,  iii.  427 ;  iv.  463. 

Arabia,  its  physical  geography,  i.  688; 
reaches  the  Mediterranean,  ii.  406; 
one  of  the  extreme  regions  of  the 
earth,  497;  exhales  a  sweet  odour, 
602;  its  soil,  15;  position,  iiL  34; 
extends  into  Africa,  ii.  10,  241. 

Arabian  Gulf,  position  and  size,  ii.  14; 
joined  by  a  canal  to  the  Kile,  241; 
ships  built  on  it  by  Neoos,  242. 

Arabians,  their  good  faith,  ii.  406 ;  mode 
of  taking  oaths,  406 ;  worship,  i.  257, 
323;  customs,  ii.  497,  600;  aUow 
Gambyses  to  pass  through  their 
country,  408 ;  pay  Darius  an  anfiiml 
gift,  488 ;  serve  in  army  of  Xerxes, 
iv.  64^  74;  Sennacherib  their  king, 
ii.  219. 

Arabian  spices,  ii.  497 ;  sheep,  602. 

Aram-Naharaim,  its  physical  geography, 
i.  692 ;  signification  of  the  woxd,  S^. 

Arad,  i.  144. 

Aradus,  i.  604 ;  iv.  83. 

Ararat,  its  true  position^  iv.  246. 

Ararus,  iii.  42. 

Aras,  L  663. 

Araxes,  i.  325 ;  iii.  9,  82. 

Arbaces,  L  894,  401. 

Arcadia,  i.  191;  iii.  356. 

Arcadians,  attacked  by  Spartans,  i.  191 ; 
iiL  329;  aasist  the  Messenians,  854; 
incited  to  attack  Sparta  by  CleomaaBB, 
456 ;  send  troops  to  Thermopjlse,  ir, 
164;  furnish  a  few  deserters  to  Xerxes, 
279;  send  troops  to  Flatoa,  396;  of 
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Pelasgio  race,  L  271 ;  aboriginal  in. 

habitants  of  the  Feloponnese,  iy.  313. 
Aiceanus,  i.  516. 
Arcesilaiis  L,  iii  130. 

n.,  iii.  135. 

m.,  expelled   from   Gyrene, 

iii.  137;  recovera   his   throne,  189; 

murdered,  139 ;   the  king  who  snb. 

mitted  to  Cambjses,  140. 
IV.,  iii.  138. 


Arcfaander,  1.  an  Egyptian  town,  iL  162 ; 
2.  the  son  of  Fhthins,  162. 

Archandropolis,  ii.  162. 

Archelat,  iii.  26a 

Axchelans,  iv.  165. 

AxchestratidaB,  iy.  444. 

Archias,  1.  father  of  Samins,  ii.  452; 
2.  son  of  Samins,  452. 

Arohidamns,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  445. 

,  ancestor  of   Leotychides, 

ir.  359. 

Archidio^,  ii.  211. 

Archilochns,  i.  153. 

Arderioca,  1.  on  the  Euphrates,  i.  806 ; 
2.  in  Cissia,  iii.  496. 

Ardomanes,  ii.  468,  612. 

Aidys,  i.  155,  853. 

Areopagns,  iy.  300. 

Azgades,  iii.  266. 

Axgadeis,  iii.  265,  367. 

AigSBOs,  iy.  366. 

Arganthonins,  i.  283,  284. 

Aig6  and  Opis,  story  of,  iii.  29. 

Aigeia,  iii.  439. 

Argilos,  iy.  95. 

Argiopins,  iy.  420. 

AzgippsBans,  iii.  21. 

Argiyes,  their  ancient  superiority  oyer 
the  other  Greeks,  i.  144;  iy.  120; 
extent  of  their  dominion  at  one  time, 
i.  208 ;  their  eminence  in  mosic,  ii. 
618;  contend  with  Sparta  for  the 
possession  of  Thyrea,  i.  209;  assist 
Pisistratna  as  mercenaries,  185 ;  war 
with  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  iii.  267; 
assist  Egina  against  Athens,  284; 
attacked  by  Cleomenes,  460 ;  suffer  a 
great  loss,  461 ;  contend  with  their 
own  slayes,  464;  Argiye  yolnnteers 
aid  Egina,  471;  refuse  to  aid  the 
Qreeks  against  Xerxes,  iy.  121, 122 ; 
Tinitlrft  a  treaty  with  Xerxes,  123 ;  haye 
dealings  with  Mardonius,  380 ;  assist 
Tegeans  against  Sparta,  406;  assist 
Ath^T^ft""    at    Tanagra,   407;    send 


▲RISTODEHUS 

embassy  to  Artaxerxes,  123;    their 

mythic    war    against    Thebes,   894; 

their    supposed   relationship   to  the 

Persians,  122;  their  tribes,  iiL  268; 

customs,  i.  209 ;  iii  285. 
Argo,  sails  to   Colchis   from  Aphetsd, 

iy.  157;  driyen  to  Lake  Tritonis,  iii. 

151. 
Aigonaatio  expedition,  L  145;  iii  116, 

150. 
Argos,  f  estiyal  of  Juno  at,  i  165 ;  cele- 

brated  by  Homer,  iii.  267 ;  settlement 

of  Dorians  at,  322;  threatened  by 

Cleomenes,  458 ;    Greek  embassy  to> 

iy.  120. 
Ariabignes,  iy.  259. 
Arian  nation,  i.  388,  695 ;  iy.  58. 
Arians  of  Herat,  i  699;  ii.  487;  ac- 

count  of,  iy.  197. 
Ariantas,  iii.  71. 
Ariapeithes,  iii.  66. 
Ariaramnes,  1.  an  ancestor  of  Xerxes,  iy. 

14^  257;  2.  a  Persian  who  fought  at 

Salamis,  329. 
Arid61is,  iy.  158. 
Arima,  iii.  24>  192. 
Arimaspea,  i.  47 ;  iii.  11. 
Arimaspi,  iii.  11,  28 ;  ii.  506. 
Arimnestus,  iy.  481. 
Ariomardus,  1.  a  son  of  Darius,  iy.  260 ; 

2.  a  brother  of  Artyphius,  262. 
Arion,  legend  of,  i  159, 160. 
Ariphron,  iii.  506. 
Arisba,  i.  275. 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  attacks  Naxos, 

iii.  232;  calls  a  council,  236 ;   reyolts 

against  Darius  and  goes  to  Sparta, 

245 ;  his  speech,  246 ;  dismissed  from 

Si)arta,  250 ;  proceeds  to  Athens,  254, 

297;    marches  on    Sardis,  300;   his 

flight  and  death,  316. 

of  Oym6,  iii.  110,  238. 

of  Cyzicus,  iii  110. 

Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  i.  47 ;  his  ac. 

count  of  the  Scyths,  iii.  11 ;  story  of, 

12. 

of  Corinth,  iy.  112. 

Aristides,  }X)rtrayed  by  Herodotus,  i. 
126;  his  address  to  Themistocles  at 

Salamis,  iy.  319 ;  exploits  at  Salami^ 
832. 
Aristocrates,  iii.  456. 
Aristocyprus,  iii.  310. 
Aristoddmns,  father  of  Euiysthenes  and 
Pcocles,  iii.  118, 826, 439;  iy.  165, 359. 
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Aristoddmns,  iv.  180,  430. 

Aristodicos,  and  the  oracle,  i.  281. 

Aristogeiton,  iii.  255,  488,  498. 

Aristolatds,  i.  183 ;  iii.  404. 

Aristoxnachns,  iiL  821,  826,  439;  iv. 
165,  859. 

AriBton,  king  of  Sparta,  story  of,  iii. 
447. 

,  king  of  Bjzantinm,  iiL  110. 

AriBtonic^,  iv.  114. 

AristonymuB,  iii.  501. 

Arifitophantns,  iii.  451. 

AJriBtophilideB,  ii.  521. 

Arizanti,  a  Median  tribe,  i.  230. 

Arizns,  iy.  71. 

Armais,  ii.  177. 

ArmamithraB,  iv.  74. 

Armenia,  itB  physical  geography,  i.  693; 
indnded  in  the  empire  of  Ihurins,  ii. 
487. 

ArmenianB,  colomsts  of  the  Phrjrgians, 
iv.  68,  249 ;  adjoin  on  the  CilicianB, 
iii.  247;  included  in  the  troops  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  68;  export  wine  to  Baby- 
lonia, i.  317 ;  their  boats,  317. 

Arrow-heads  of  flint,  iv.  64^  66. 

Arpoxals,  iii.  6. 

Arsamenes,  iv.  63. 

Arsames,  1.  son  of  Ariaramnes,  i.  330 ; 
iv.  14^  178,  237 ;  2.  son  of  Darius,  65, 
260. 

Artaba,  i.  313. 

Artabanns  dissnades  Darios  from  at- 
taoking  the  Scythians,  iii.  73 ;  opposes 
the  invasion  of  Greece,  iv.  11;  col- 
loquy with  Xerxes,  17;  second  col- 
loquy, 45 ;  sent  back  to  Snsa,  49 ;  his 
family,  262. 

Artabates,  iv.  63. 

Artabazanes,  iv.  269. 

Artabazus,  iv.  63 ;  accompanies  Xerxes 
to  the  Hellespont,  354;  besieges 
Potidsea,  855;  dissuades  Mardonius 
from  engaging  at  Platosa,  410 ;  quits 
the  field  without  fighting,  426;  his 
return  and  route  to  Asia>  442. 

Artaca,  iii.  12,  426. 

Artaohases,  iv.  24,  96. 

Artaohssus,  1.  the  father  of  Artaj'ntes, 
iv.  857 ;  2.  the  father  of  Otaspes,  60. 

Arteeans,  iv.  65. 

Artasus,  1.  the  father  of  Artachseos,  iv. 
24;  2.  the  father  of  Azanes,  63. 

Artomnes,  iv.  257. 

Artanes,  iv.  262. 


ASIA  MTNOB. 

Artaphemes,  1.  son  of  Hystaspes,  made 
satrap  of  Sardis,  iiL  228 ;  aids  Arista, 
goras  against  Kaxos,  232 ;  receives  an 
embassy  from  Athens,  273 ;  threatens 
Athens,  297;  saves  the  citadel  of 
Sardis,  300;  takes  measures  to  pot 
down  the  revolt,  316 ;  his  speech  to 
Histiasus,  406 ;  puts  Histiasus  to  death, 
424;  meaning  of  his  name,  641; 
half-brother  of  Darius,  iv.  262 ;  2.  bcobl 
of  the  former,  goes  with  Datia  to 
Marathon,  iii.  472,  495;  oommander 
of  the  Lydiana  under  Xerxes,  iv.  68. 

Artaxerxes,  iiL  476;  meaning  of  the 
tenn,  541;  sends  gifts  to  descend* 
ants  of  Mascames,  iv.  89;  embassy 
sent  to  him  by  the  Argives,  122; 
called  Longimanus,  261. 

Artayctes,iv.  70;  his  impiety,  461;  his 
punishment,  463. 

Artaynta,  iv.  262,  437. 

Arta^ntes,  iv.  465,  456. 

Artazdstra,  iii.  434;  iv.  260. 

Artembares,  1.  a  Median  noble,  L  241 ; 
2.  a  Persian  noble,  iv.  463. 

Artemisia,  portrayed  by  Herodotoay  L 
129 ;  assists  Xerxes,  iv.  83 ;  her  ad. 
vice  to  him  at  Salamis,  310 ;  her  ooiu 
duct  there,  324;  consulted  by  him 
after  the  battle,  338 ;  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  his  sons,  339. 

Artemisium,  iv.  144 ;  Ist  battle  at»  270; 
2nd,  271 ;  Srd,  272. 

Artimpasa,  iii.  50, 196. 

ArtiscuB,  iii.  81. 

Artof^mes,  iv.  68. 

Artontes,  1.  father  of  Bagteus,  it.  515  ; 
2.  son  of  Mardonius,  iv.  440. 

ArtybiuB,  and  his  horse,  iii.  309. 

Artyntes,  iv.  63. 

Artyphius,  iv.  63,  262. 

Artystdne,  ii.  482 ;  iv.  65,  256. 

Arura»  ii.  262. 

Aryandes,  iii.  141, 

Axyandics,  iv.  SO. 

Aiydnis,  i.  201. 

AsbystsB^  iii.  144. 

Ascalon,  i.  233,  348 ;  its  templo,  234. 

Aschy,  iii.  20. 

Ashdod,  sieges  of,  L  480 ;  iL  238. 

Ashtaroth,  ii.  646. 

Asia,  chief  tracts  of,  iii.  31 ;  boondaries, 
36 ;  meaning  of  term,  38. 

Asia,  wife  of  Prometheus,  iiL  88b 

Asia  Minor,  its  physical  and  political 
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geography,  i.  374;  its  shape,  374; 
great  central  plateau,  874;  lake 
regicm,  875;  coast  tracts,  877; 
WMtem  rivers,  379;  plains,  380; 
oontains  fifteen  nations,  381. 

Asias,  a  tribe  at  Sardis,  iiL  38. 

Asiatic  oostnmes,  ir.  56,  57. 

Aaies,  iii.  38. 

Aaixi6,  iv.  314. 

Asmach,  meaning  of,  ii.  44. 

Asdnides,  iy.  147. 

Asopians,  iy.  382. 

Asdpoddros,  iy.  427. 

Asdpns,  1.  a  river  of  BcBotia,  iii.  486 ; 
iy.  161,  382,  398 ;  2.  a  river  of  Malis, 
iy.  161. 

Asp,  the,  ii.  123. 

Aspachana,  ii.  468. 

Aspathines,  ii.  468,  474. 

Assa,  iy.  98. 

Asses,  wild,  iy.  73. 

Asstens,  i.  157' 

Asshnr,  the  supreme  God  of  Assyria,  i. 
608;  of  Genesis,  611;  his  emblem, 
612. 

AsshuT-bani'pal,  i.  491,  519. 

Asshur-dajan,  i.  460. 

Asshnr-ebU-ili,  497 ;  his  palace  at  Kim- 
rnd,497. 

Asshur-izir.pal,  i.  465. 

Asshnr-nadin-sum,  i.  518. 

AsshTur-ris-ilim,  i.  460. 

Assyria,  boundaries  of,  i.  149 ;  its  groat 
cities,  297;  its  fertility,  314 ;  chrono. 
logy  and  history  of,  451 ;  duration  of 
the  empire,  452;  its  earliest  kings, 
4J$S ;  six  monarchs,  456 ;  kings  of  the 
upper  djnasty,  474 ;  its  decline,  474; 
chronology  of  the  later  kingdom,  501 ; 
its  duration  and  extent,  502 ;  religious 
wars,  and  centralization,  606 ;  art  at 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  510 ;  its  politi- 
cal geography,  589;  its  gods,  605; 
derivation  of  the  word,  iv.  60. 

Assyrian  History  of  Herodotus,  i.  27, 
234,305. 

Assyrian  writing,  iii.  78. 

An^rrians,  hold  empire  of  Asia,  i.  223 ; 
attacked  by  Fhraortes,  230 ;  by  Gy. 
azares,  232 ;  conquered  by  Gyaxares, 
285 ;  their  king,  Sennacherib,  ii.  219; 
indaded  in  the  empire  of  Darius, 
486 ;  furnish  troops  to  Xerxes,  iv.  59| 
sometimes  called  Syrians,  60. 

Astacns,  iii.  267. 


ATHENS. 

Astart^,  i.  658 ;  ii.  183,  542. 

Aster,  iii.  261. 

Astraboous,  iii.  453. 

Astronomy,  Egyptian,  ii.  328. 

Astyages  marries  Ary£nis,  i.  201 ;  sue 
ceeds  Gyaxares,  236 ;  his  visions,  236 ; 
discovers  Gyrus,  242;  his  cruel  re- 
venge  on  Harpagus,  244 ;  consults  the 
Kagi,  245 ;  defeated  by  Gyrus,  251 ; 
kept  in  captivity,  255 ;  his  supposed 
identity  with  Darius  the  Mode,  405 ; 
his  war  with  Tigranes,  411. 

Asyohis,  identified  with  Shishak,  ii  212  ; 
his  brick  pyramid,  213. 

Atarantians,  iii.  158. 

Atarbdchis,  ii.  74. 

Atameus,  i.  281 ;  iii.  407;  iv.  81. 

Atargatis,  i.  234. 

Athamas,  story  of,  iv.  160L 

Athdnades,  iv.  171. 

Athenagoras,  iv.  444. 

Athenians,  their  literati,  i.  19;  their 
character  by  Herodotus,  122 ;  their 
antiquity,  iv.  182;  fixity  of  abode, 
182 ;  their  Pelasgio  orig^,  i.  180 ;  iii. 
363 ;  iv.  295 ;  they  were  lonians,  i. 
267,  270 ;  their  presence  at  Troy,  iii. 
362 ;  iv.  132,  393;  their  war  with  the 
Amazons,  iv.  394 ;  their  reception  of 
fugitive  Cadmeians,  iii.  256;  their 
behaviour  to  the  Felasg^  who  fortified 
the  Acropolis,  511, 537 ;  their  increaso 
in  power  on  the  adoption  of  free  in- 
stitutions, 278;.  their  merits  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  iv.  113, 114 ; 
their  conduct  at  Artemisium,  273; 
at  Salamis,  330;  at  Ph&tsea,  386, 413, 
426,  428 ;  at  Mycal^,  451,  453 ;  they 
take  Sestos,  463 ;  their  war  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  432;  with  the  Edo- 
nians,  483 ;  with  the  Garystians,  453. 

Athens,  its  condition  in  the  time  of 
GrcBsus,  L*  182;  altar  of  the  twelve 
gods  at,  ii.  9 ;  tyrants  expelled  from, 
iii.  263;  under  Glisthenes,  264;  its 
caste  divisions,  261 ;  its  tribes  altered, 
265 ;  the  "  Accursed,"  271 ;  war  with 
the  Thebans,  278;  attempt  to  seize 
the  statues,  283 ;  its  population,  298 ; 
obscurity  of  its  early  history,  361; 
its  early  condition  and  origin,  363; 
first  appearance  in  history,  364; 
Ionian  migration,  365 ;  the  four  tribes, 
265,  367;  earlier  divisions,  368;  aris. 
tocratio  period,  373;    Eupatrid   as. 
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Bcmbly,  877;  oligaxcliy  establislied, 
378;  laws  of  Draco,  880;  Cjlon's 
revolt,  271,  881;  under  Solon,  384; 
nnder  PisiBtratns,  i.  186 ;  iii.  404 ; 
attacked  hj  Spartans  nnder  Anolumo- 
lins,  261;  attacked  by  Cleomenes, 
262;  resists  him,  273;  threatened 
by  a  Peloponnesian  army,  274;  its 
escape,  276 ;  defeats  Chalcideans  and 
BoBotians,  276;  wars  with  Thebes, 
278,  279;  wars  with  Bgina,  286; 
refuses  to  receive  back  Hippias, 
297;  aids  Aristagoras,  300;  with, 
draws  after  the  battle  of  Ephesns, 
803 ;  monms  the  fall  of  Miletus,  418 ; 
prevails  on  Sparta  to  attack  Egina, 
438;  receives  the  Eginetan  hos. 
tages,  456 ;  refuses  to  restore  them, 
466;  renews  the  war  with  Egina, 
469;  defeats  the  Eginetans,  471 ;  aids 
Eretria  against  Datis,476 ;  sends  army 
to  Marathon,  480;  battle  there,  491 ; 
threatened  by  Persian  fleet,  493 ;  in 
danger  from  internal  treachery,  497 ; 
consults  the  Delphic  oracle  about 
Xerxes,  iv.  114 ;  becomes  a  maritime 
power,  118 ;  deserted  on  the  approach 
of  Xerxes,  293 ;  attacked  by  him,  800 ; 
its  acropolis  and  Mars*  Hill,  301 ;  the 
acropolis  burnt,  301 ;  re-occupied  by 
Athenians,  343 ;  rejects  the  embassy 
of  Mardonius,  370 ;  Mardonius  takes 
it,  873 ;  destroys  it  utterly  on  quit- 
ting Attica,  381. 

Athor,  ii.  71 ;  account  of,  74. 

Ath6thi8,  ii,  839. 

Athos,  canal  of,  iv.  24,  25,  98. 

Athos,  Mount,  iv.  24;  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  its  coast,  iii.  435|  473 ;  iv. 
26. 

Athribis,  ii.  251. 

Athrys,  iiL  43. 

Atlantes,  iii.  159. 

Atlas,  Mount,  iii.  159. 

Atlas,  river,  iii.  42. 

Atossa,  ii.  467,  482,  519 ;  iv.  8,  256, 
296. 

Atropaten^,  i.  695. 

Attaginus,  banquet  of,  iv.  888;  de- 
manded by  the  Greeks,  441;  makes 
his  escape,  442. 

Attic  tribes,  iii.  266 ;  measures,  444. 

Attica,  its  three  districts,  i.  183;  iii. 
282;  403;  the  primitive  country  of 
the  olivoi  281;  not  suited  generally 
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for  the  movements  of  cavalry,  iv.  881 ; 

invaded  four  times  by  the  DoriaaoB,  iii. 

275. 
Atyadse,  i  839. 
Atys,  1.  son  of  CrcBSus,  i.  169 ;  2.  son  of 

Manes,  150,  221 ;   iv.  68;  8.  father 

ofFythiu8,iv.  29. 
AuchatsB,  iii.  5. 
Augila,  iii.  145. 
Auras,  iii.  42. 
AuschisflB,  iii.  145. 
Auseans,  iii.  151,  165. 
Autesion,  iii.  147. 
Autodious,  iv.  441. 
Autozious,  iv.  291. 
Auxesia,  iii.  281. 
Axius,  iv.  102. 
Axus,  iiL  124. 
Azanes,  iv.  63. 
Azania,  iii.  504. 
Aziris,  iii.  127, 143. 
Azotus  (Ashdod),  ii.  173 ;  aege  of^  L  238 ; 

ii238. 


Babil,  mound  of,  iL  576. 

Babylon,  topography  of,  iL  472;  its 
vast  size,  i.  298,  527;  ii.  572;  its 
wiJls,  i.  300 ;  its  plan  and  defenoee, 
801 ;  palace,  801 ;  temple  of  BeluB, 
802;  golden  image  of  Bel  and 
treasures,  804;  plundered- by  Xerxes, 
304;  captured  by  Cyrus,  812,  642; 
its  boats,  317;  costume,  818;  seals, 
819 ;  wife  sales,  321 ;  treatment  of 
the  sick,  322;  burial  of  the  dead, 
322;  Ichthyophagi,  825;  connectioo 
with  Bel-Nimrod,  618;  gradual  decay 
and  ruin,  545 ;  its  present  oonditton, 
546 ;  iL  573 ;  captured  by  Dariiu,  iL 
535. 

Babylonia,  its  productiveness,  i.  816; 
early  history  of,  420 ;  probable  date 
of  the  Chaldssan  empire,  422 ;  list  of 
the  earliest  kings,  430,  450 ;  peopled 
from  Ethiopia,  432;  general  scheme 
of  early  history,  432 ;  later  hisfcocy, 
613;  its  physical  geography,  590; 
gods,  605.    See  Gods. 

Babylonians,  assist  Cyaxares  against 
Alyattes,  L  200;  fear  l^e  growing 
jwwer  of  the  Modes,  805;  make  alli. 
anoe  with  Cro»us,  203 ;  dress  of,  818 ; 
customs,  320;  invent  the  sun-dial. 
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gnomon,  and  twelve  hours,  ii.  179; 
reTolt  from  Darins,  630,  595,  606; 
reduced  and  puillBhed,  585 ;  indnded 
in  the  ninth  satrapy,  486 ;  form  part 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  69,  60; 
were  a  Semitic  race,  i.  685. 

Bacalians,  iii.  145. 

Baochiads,  iii.  289. 

Bacchus,  identified  with  Osiris,  ii.  76, 
223 ;  antiquity  of  his  worship  in  Egypt, 
223 ;  introduced  thence  into  Greece, 
224 ;  by  Melampus,  91 ;  birth  and 
infancy  of  Bacchus,  224,  501;  his 
worship  in  Egypt,  76,  86 ;  at  Mero@, 
42 ;  at  Nysa,  4^ ;  by  the  Arabians, 
407 ;  at  Olbia,  iii.  68 ;  by  the  Geloni, 
93 ;  by  the  Thracians,  213 ;  at  Sicyon, 
268;  by  the  Satrse,  ir.  93. 

Bacis,  ozade  of,  iy.  275,  318 ;  fulfilment 
of  his  prophecy,  334,  411. 

Bactra,  iii.  411 ;  iv.  200. 

Bactria,  L  277;  included  in  Persia,  iL 
593, 604 ;  Barcsaans  placed  there,  iii. 
177 ;  governed  by  Masistes,  iv.  460 ; 
geographical  limits,  199. 

Bactrians,  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii  486 ;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  63 ;  chosen  by  Mardonius 
to  remain,  347;  engaged  at  Flatsda, 
899;  ethnic  chEuncter,  i.  698 ;  iv.  198. 

Badres,  iii.  142 ;  iv.  69. 

BagSBUs,  ii.  515 ;  iv.  70. 

Bagasaces,  iv.  262. 

Ball,  game  of,  i.  222 ;  ii.  319. 

Barada,  river,  L  566. 

Barca,  1.  in  Africa,  founding  of,  iii.  134 ; 
site  and  name,  184;  captured  by 
Fheretima,  175;  included  in  the 
satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  486;  2.  in 
Bactria,  iii.  177. 

Barcaoans,  give  themselves  up  to  Cam- 
byses,  ii.  411 ;  murder  Aroesilaiis  III., 
iii.  140 ;  acknowledge  the  act  as  that 
of  the  nation,  142 ;  besieged  by  the 
Persians,  173 ;  make  terms,  174 ;  car- 
ried away  captive^  175;  settled  in 
Baotria,  176. 

Baris,  ii.  158. 

Bar-shem,  i.  646. 

Basileides,  iv.  359. 

Bassaces,  iv.  69.    See  Bagasaces. 

BattiadSB,  dynasty  of,  iii.  188. 

Battns,  meaning  of,  iii.  125;  BcCrrou 
aix^ovi  meaning  of,  131. 

Battna  I.,  son  of  Polymnestus,  iii.  125; 


BOATS. 

parentage  and  early  history,  125; 
consults  the  oracle  on  his  voice, 
126 ;  settles  at  Flatea|  127 ;  removes 
to  Gyrene,  130 ;  reigns  there,  130. 

Battus  II.,  the  B^ppy,  iii.  181 ;  defeats 
Apries,  132. 

III.,  the  Lame,  iii.  135 ;  deprived 

of  his  chief  privileg^es,  136. 
IV.,  the  P^ir,  iii.  13a 


Beb&yt,  temple  at,  ii.  104. 

Becos,  stoiy  of,  ii.  3,  276. 

Beer,  Egyptian,  iL  126. 

Behistun,  great  inscription  at,  i  250, 

255,  544;  ii.  591. 
Bel,  worship  of,  i.  302,  651. 
Belbina,  iv.  354. 
Belesis,  i.  405. 

Belian  gates  of  Babylon,  i.  535. 
Belibus,  i.  517. 
Bel-kudur-uzur,  i.  459. 
Bel-Merodach,  i.  650. 
Bel-Nimrod,  i.  617 ;  etymology  of,  619. 
Belshazzar,  i.  542. 
Belus,  father  of  Ninus,  i.  150 ;   perhaps 

the  same  as  Jupiter  Belus,  302. 
Bendamir,  river,  i.  663. 
Benhadad,  i.  469. 
Bermius,  Mount,  iv.  365. 
Berosus,  i.  62 ;  his  chronology,  421,  444^ 

454. 
Berytus,  rook  tablet  at,  ii.  367. 
Bessi,  iv.  98. 

Bias  of  Pridn^,  i.  162, 288. 
Bias,  brother  of  Melampus,  iv.  405. 
Bilta,  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod,  i.  625. 
Birds  in  Egypt,  ii.  83,  122 ;  used  as 

food,  128, 129. 
Birs.Nimrud,  i.  228,  529,  663;  ii.  574; 

its    present    appearance,    581;    its 

builder,  586. 
BisaltQB,iv.  95,  349, 
Bisaltes,  iii.  422. 
Bisaltia,  iv.  95. 
Bisanth^,  iv.  112. 
Bistonians,  iv.  92. 
Bistonis,  lake,  iv.  92. 
Bithjrnia,  its  position  in  Asia  Minor,  x.  884. 
Bithynians,  originally  from  Thrace,  iv. 

68;   conquered  by   Croosus,   i.  163; 

served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  69. 
Bito,  i.  165. 

Bitumen-springs  at  Is,  i.  800,  801. 
Black  doves,  myth  of  the,  ii.  98. 
Boats  on  the  Euphrates,  i.  817 ;   Egyp- 
tian, 11. 154^  160. 
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Bocolioris  the  Wise,  ii.  377* 
Bcebetsy  lake,  iv.  106. 
BoBotia,  formerlj  CadmeTe,  ii.  92 ;  ire- 
versed  by  Xerxes,  iv.  284;   entered 
hj  Mardonins,  872 ;    entered  bj  the 
allied  Greeks,  386. 
Bceofcians,  drive  out  Gadmeians,  iii.  256 ; 
invade  Attica,  274;   defeated,   276; 
continae  the  war,  280 ;  join  the  Per- 
sians, iv.  284,  809;  serve  atPlatsoa, 
399 ;  inform  Mardonins  of  the  change 
made  in  the  position  of  the  Athenians 
and   Lacedeemonians,   413 ;    combat 
the  Athenians,  426 ;  protect  the  Per- 
sian retreat,  427. 

Boges,  iv.  90. 

Bolbitine  month  of  Nile,  ii.  27. 

Boreas,  invoked  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  154. 

Borsippa^  temple  at,  i.  229 ;  elevation  of, 
629. 

Boryes,  iii.  161. 

Borysthenes,  river,  lii.  15,  42,  4B. 

Borysthenes,  town,  iii.  68,  69. 

Borysthenites,  people   of   the   city  of 
Borysthenes,  or  Olbia,  iii.  16,  48,  67. 

Bosphoms,  Cimmerian,  iii.  10,  24,  88. 

Boephoms,  Thracian,  iii.  73,  75. 

Bottiaea,  iv.  101, 102. 

Bottiseans,  iv.  355. 

Bowarieh,  monnd  of,  i.  428. 

Branchids9,  oracle  of,  i.  174,  216,  279; 
ii.  243  ;  iii.  237,  417. 

Branron,  iii.  116,  612. 

Briantica,  iv.  91. 

Bricks,  Egyptian,  use  of,  ii.  215. 

Brigians,  iv.  67. 

BrongQS,  river,  iii.  43. 

Bronze,  ancient  nse  of,  i.  512. 

Brooches,  Argive  and  Eginetan,  iii.  286. 

Bmndnsimn,  iii.  88. 

Bryges,  iv.  67, 150. 

Bnbares,  iii.  225;  iv.  24,  368. 

Bnbastis,  ii.  103, 113,  216;  the  temple 
of,  217;  the  nome  of,  249. 

,  an  Egyptian  goddess,  ii.  216, 

217, 238,  286. 
Bucolic  month  of  Nile,  ii.  27. 
Bndii,  Median  tribe,  i.  230,  418«  681 
Bndini,  iii.  19,  92. 
Bnlis,  iv.  110,  111. 
Bnra,  1.271. 
Bnma-bnriyas,  i.  449. 
BnsflB,  Me^an  tribe,  i.  230. 
Bnsiris,  feast  of  Isis  at,  ii.  104;  the 

nome  of,  249. 


Bntacidas,  iiL  245. 
Bnto,  ii.  103  ;  temple  at,  235. 
Bybassian  Chersonese,  i.  294. 
Byblns,  ii.  160.     See  Papyms. 
Byzantium,  iii.  116,  229,  303,  425 ;  iv. 
443. 
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Cabalians,  1.  of  Asia,  iv.  69,  230;  iL 

485;  2.  of  Africa,  iiL  145. 
Cabiri,  ii.  95,  439. 
Cabyles,  iii.  145. 
Cadmeian  characters,  iii.  258. 

victory,  i.  286. 

Cadmeians,  i.  180 ;  iii.  256,  259 ;  jv.  S9i. 
Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,  ii.  92;  iii.  UO, 

256,259. 

,  son  of  Scythas,  iv.  138. 

Cadytis,  i.  626 ;  ii.  243,  404. 

Cseneus,  iii.  289. 

Caicus,  river,  i.  879;  iv.  41j  plain  of, 

iii.  423. 
Calacta,  iii.  419. 
Calah,  i.  465,  470,  690. 
Calami,  iv.  447. 
Calantian  Indians,  ii.  489. 
Calasirians,  ii.  249,  251 ;  iv.  399. 
Calatiana,  ii.  440. 
Calchas,  iv.  80. 
CoXi  Act^,  iii.  419. 
Calendar,  Egyptian,  ii.  184 
Callat^bUs,  iv.  82. 
Calliades,  iv.  299. 

Callias  of  Elis,  iii.  248.  ,      . 
of  Athens,  son  of  Hipponjcas,  it. 

123. 

— of  Athens,  son  of  PhMiiHwa»  ^ 

497. 
Callicrates,  iv.  430. 
Callimachns,  iii.  491. 
CalUpedss,  iii.  14. 
Calliphon,  ii.  518. 
Callipolis,  iv.  126. 
Calliste,  iii.  119. 
Calycadnus,  i.  378. 
Caly^iui,  iv.  83. 
Calynda,  i.  291 ;  iv.  324. 
Cnmarina,  iv.  126. 
Cambyses  I.,  iv.  252.  .    .. 
n.,  father  of  Cjnis,  i.  «*> 

237  s  iv.  253.  ..  ,   , . 

m.,  son  of  Cyms,  ^J'^, 


expedition  against  Egn*»  ^^  *^' 
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hia  treatment  of  Pfiammenitns,  412, 
and  of  the  corpse  of  Amads,  416 ;  his 
embassy  to  Ethiopia,  419;  his  expe- 
dition,  425;  his  attack  on  the  Am. 
monians,  426;  stabs  Apis,  429;  his 
madness,  431;  his  yarions  ontrages, 
438,  438 ;  reproaches  Frexaspes,  461 ; 
wonnds  hiniself,  462;  final  address 
and  death,  463 ;  mentioned  in  Behis. 
ton  Inscription,  594 ;  meaning  of  his 
name,  iii.  543 ;  his  position  in  the 
family  of  the  AdiflBmenidie,  vr.  258. 

Cameiros,  i.  270. 

Camels,  L  207;  ii  494;  br.  74i,  102. 

CamicoB,  ir.  189. 

Camps,  ii.  188. 

Campsa,  iv.  100.  ^ 

Cana,  Monnt,  iy.  41. 

Canals,  dug  by  Sesostris,  ii.  177 ;  canal 
to  the  Bed  Sea,  241 ;  commenced  by 
Bameees  II.;  attempt  to  xe-open  it  by 
Necho,  239,  382;  iii.  82;  Babylonian 
canals,  i  591. 

Ganastrsram,  Gape,  iy.  99. 

Candao^,ii.  48,  46. 

Candanles  of  Lydia,  i.  149. 

of  Caria,  iy.  88. 

Cannibals,  ii  492. 

Canobio  month  of  Nile,  ii.  27, 184,  268. 

Canobns,  ii  24, 162. 

Cantons  of  lower  and  npper  Egypt,  ii. 
240. 

Capharens,  Cape,  iy.  268. 

Cappadocia^  i.  196 ;  inyaded  by  Croasas, 
197. 

Cappadocians,  their  geographical  posi- 
tion, i.  886 ;  their  ethnical  character, 
677;  not  Semitic,  642;  included  in 
the  satrapies  of  Darins,  ii.  484; 
formed  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
iy.  67 ;  called  Syrians  by  the  Greeks, 
L196. 

Captiye  Egyptians,  ii.  176. 

Captiyes,  how  treated  by  Assyrians,  i. 
607s  by  Fersiaiui,  u.  418,  564;  by 
Scythians,  iiL  58 ;  by  the  Tanri,  89; 
their  ransom  among  the  Gzeeks.  277. 
462. 

Car,  L  290. 

Carcinitis,  iii.  40, 86. 

Cardamyl^  iy.  814. 

Caidia, iii. 426;  iy. 52, 46L 

Cardnohi,  i.  597. 

Cardnns,  iy.  142. 

Carian  girls,  story  of^  i.  272. 
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Carian  Jnpiter,  i.  290 ;  iii  264. 

Carians,  i  289;  sabnut  to  Harpagas, 
294;  position  in  Asia  Minor,  289; 
their  ethnic  character,  694;  taken 
into  pay  by  Psammetichos,  ii.  232; 
fight  against  Cambyses  in  Egypt,  409 ; 
included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darins, 
484;  reyolt  from  the  Persians,  iii. 
808 ;  attacked  by  Daorises,  814;  con. 
qnered,  421 ;  famish  ships  to  Xerxes, 
iy.  80 ;  solicited  to  reyolt  by  Themis- 
tocles,  274^  276;  their  inyentions,  i 
289;  dress,  iii.  285;  hmgnage,  i.  291; 
often  employed  as  mercenaries,  ii. 
234. 

Carina,  iy.  42. 

Carins,  i.  290. 

Carmanians,  i.  698.    See  Germanians. 

Cameian  festiyal,  iy.  166. 

Carpathns,  island,  ii.  445. 

Carpis,  riyer,  iii.  48. 

Carthage,  ii.  417. 

Carthagena,  ii.  49. 

Carthaginians,  help  the  Tyrrhenians 
against  the  Phocsoans,  i.  285 ;  threat- 
ened by  Cambyses,  iL  419;  inyade 
Sicily,  iy.  134. 

Caryanda,  iii.  36. 

Carystians,  bribe  Themistocles,  iy.  846 ; 
their  lands  rayaged,  851;  war  with 
Athens,  468. 

Carystns,  iii  27 ;  captured  by  the  Per- 
sians, 476. 

Casambns,  iii  456. 

Casins,  Monnt,  ii.  7,  241,  405* 

Casmenso,  iy.  127. 

Caspatyms,  ii.  498 ;  iii  36. 

Caspeiri,  iy.  211. 

Caspian  Sea,  i  827;  iii.  82. 

Caspians,  iy.  68,  203,  22& 

Ca8sandan6,  ii  1,  403. 

Cassia,  ii.  ^9. 

Cassiterides,  ii  608. 

Castalian  spring  at  Delphi,  iv.  291. 

Caste,  iu.  265,  869,  446. 

Casthamea,  iy.  149. 

Cataracts,  ii  26. 

Catarractes,  riyer,  iy.  2SL 

Catiari,  iii  6. 

Cats,  Egyptian,  ii  112. 

Canoasa,  iii  284b 

Caucasus,  Mount,  L  238;  bounds  the 
Caspian  on  the  west,  827  s  lunit  of 
the  Persian  rule,  ii  490. 
Caucons,  i  272 ;  iii.  121. 
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CAUNIAKB. 

CauniaiiB,  i.  289,  291,  297,  698 ;  position 

in  Asia  Minor,  881 ;  iiL  803. 
GannnB,  iii.  803. 
Garter,  iii.  300,  879. 
Ga^trobinB,  iii.  11. 
GeanB,  at  Salamis,  iy.  296;  on  Delphic 

tripod,  469,  472. 
GeoropB,  iy.  295* 
GeUenss,  iy.  28. 
Geleas,  iii.  244. 
Gelts,  ii.  62 ;  iii.  48, 181, 18&; 
Geofiy  in  Attica»  iy.  817* 

,  island,  iy.  264. 

Gephalldnia,  iy.  397. 

Gephenians,  name  of  PersianB,  iy.  55. 

GephenB,  iy.  58, 122. 

GephiasuB,  riyer,  iy.  283. 

,  father  of  Thyia,  iy.  146. 

Geramio  Golf,  i.  294. 

Geroasdros,  ii.  24,  26, 162. 

Geroqpians,  iy.  173. 

Geronri,  iy.  82. 

Geres,  identified  with  Isia,  ii.  103 ;  plays 

dice  with  Bhampsinitus,  195 ;  rules  in 

Hades,  195 ;  her  mTSteries,  258 ;  iii. 

415  ;  temples  of,  iii.  47,  259 ;  iy.  424, 

448 ;  worshipped  as  Anzesia  in  Egina, 

iii.  281;  her  worship  at  Elensis,  iy. 

807. 
Ghalcddon,  iii.  115,  229. 
Ghalcedonians,  called  <<  blind"  bj  Mega. 

bazns,  iii  115 ;  remoye  to  Mesembria, 

425. 
Ghaloideans  of  Eabcsa,  their  war  with 

Eretria,  iii.  299 ;  attack  Athens,  274 ; 

defeated  by  the  Athenians,  276;  pre. 

sentat  Artemisimn,iy.264;  atSalamis, 

296;   at  Plataoa,  397;   inscribed  on 

Delphic  tripod,  469,  472. 

. of  Thrace,  iy.  855. 

Ghalcis,  iii.  274. 

Ghaldieans,  i.  302,  804;  early  history  of, 

420;  their  Turanian  origin,  668 ;  senre 

in  ^e  army  of  Xerzes,  iy.  60$  see 

Babylonia. 
Ghalestra,  iy.  101. 
Ghalybes,  reduced  by  Grceens,  i.  168; 

situation,  385 ;  serye  (P)  in  army  of 

Xerxes,  iy.  69. 
Ghampsas,  ii.  117. 
Gharadra»  iy.  283. 
Gharan,  i.  593. 
Gharaxus,  ii  211, 
Gharilads,  ii.  527. 
Gharillns,  iy.  859. 


CnOfERIANS. 

Chariots,  their  ancient  use,  iii.  164. 

Gharon  of  Lampsacus,  L  37»  41x  42. 

Gharondas,  L  23. 

Gharopinus,  iii.  300. 

Ghedorlaomer,  i.  425,  43& 

Ghemmis,  island,  ii.  237> 

Ghemmis,  city,  ii.  146;  Dome,  249. 

Ghenab,  riyer,  i.  578. 

Gheops,  ii  197 ;  his  causeway  and  pyra. 
mid,  199 ;  identified  with  Snpbisi, 
844. 

Ghephren,  ii.  204 :  his  pyramid,  204. 

Gherasmis,  iy.  70. 

Ghersis,  iii  804;  iy.  83,  270. 

Ghersonese,  Thradan,  under  MHIIadefl 
son  of  Gypselus,  iii.  426;  under  Mil- 
tiades  son  of  Gimon,  431 ;  iy.  460. 

,  Bugged,  iii.  86. 

Chians  help  Miletus,  i.  157  ;  surrender 
Factyas,  280 ;  refuse  to  sell  the  (Bn- 
uss»,  284;  refuse  to  giye  Htstaaras 
ships,  iii.  422 ;  at  the  battle  of  Lad^ 
414;  reduced  by  Histissus,  422;  sub- 
mit to  Persians,  ^24;  send  ambassadors 
to  Leotychides,  iy.  859 ;  reoeiyed  into 
alliance  after  Mycal4  455. 

ChUeiis,  iy.  877. 

Ghilon,  i.  183 ;  iu.  450;  iy.  184. 

Ghios,  i.  267. 

Ghoaspes,  riyer,  i.  808;  iii  247,  253; 
meaning  of,  iii.  543* 

Ghcsreea,  iiL  478. 

GhoereatsD,  iii.  268. 

GhGorilus,  i.  20. 

Ghcerus,  iy.  140. 

Ghorasmians,  i.  700;  iy.  63,  IdlJ 

Ghromius,  i.  209. 

Giconians,  iy.  53,  92. 

Gilicia,  i.  199 ;  its  position  in  Asia  Miliar, 
881 ;  its  diyisions,  iL  53 ;  its  bound- 
aries, iii.  252. 

Gilicians,  not  reduced  by  CrcosaSy  L 
163;  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  485 ;  border  on  GappadocliB» 
iii.  247;  engaged  in  battle  of  Ladii^ 
409 ;  serye  in  the  fleet  of  Xezxes,  iy. 
79 ;  lose  ships  at  Artemisiuma  272 ; 
their  ethnic  character,  L  688;  their 
name  of  Hypadissi,  iy.  78L 

Gilix,  iy.  79. 

Gilla,  L  273. 

Gimmeria,  iiL  9, 10. 

Ginmierian  Bosphorug,  iiL  10.  to  Bos* 
phoruB. 

Cimmerians,  theirnyageB  in  Asia^  L  S6S  ; 
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their  ejection,  155 ;  settle  at  Sinftp^, 
iii.  10 ;  their  early  history  and  geogra- 
phical locality,  iii.  9,  I78 ;  probably 
identical  with  Cymry ;  language  un- 
known, 183 1  their  migrations,  184; 
their  modem  representatives,  185, 186. 

Cimon,  father  of  Miltiades,  ilL  426 ;  mnr. 
dered  by  the  Pisistratidse,  481. 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  iii.  510 ;  iy.  90. 

Cindys,  iiL  312. 

Cineas,  iii  262. 

Cinnamon,  ii.  600. 

Cinyps,  riyer,  iii.  148,  241 ;  fertility  of 
the  Cinyps-region,  178. 

Circnmcision,  ii.  62 ;  its  antiquity,  171  s 
modem  use,  172 ;  iy.  218. 

Cissia,  general  description,  i.  690;  in- 
cluded in  the  empire  of  Darius,  ii.  486 ; 
adjoins  the  Matieni,  iii.  247;  Susa 
its  capital,  253 ;  its  town,  Ardericca, 
496. 

Cissian  gates  of  Babylon,  ii.  686. 

Cissians,  Cushites  or  Ethiopians,  i.  690; 
serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  foot- 
men, iy.  59 ;  as  horsemen,  72 ;  defeated 
at  Thermopylae,  169. 

Cithssron,  iy.  115 ;  occupied  by  the 
Greeks,  886,  390;  passes  of,  381,  409. 

Cius,  iii.  315. 

Clazomense,  i.  267;  attacked  by  Aly- 
atteB,156;  taken  by  Artaphemes  and 
Otanes,  iii.  315. 

Cleades,  iy.  441. 

Cleander  of  Phigalea,  iii.  464. 

of  Sicily,  1.  son  of  Pantares, 

iy.  125 ;  2.  son  of  Hippocrates,  127* 

Cleobis  and  Bito,  L  165. 

CleodsBus,  iii.  321 ;  iy.  166,  869. 

Qeombrotus,  iii.  241 ;  commands  at  the 
Isthmus,  iy.  312 ;  dies,  379 ;  his  son, 
Pansanias,  iii.  71 ;  iy.  378. 

Cleomenee,  ii.  529 ;  son  of  Anaxandridas, 
iii.  239 ;  his  reception  of  Aristagoras, 
245 ;  aids  Isagoras,  270 ;  expelled  from 
Athens,  272;  his  2nd  expedition,  274; 
visits  Egina,  438 ;  quarrels  with  Dema- 
ratus,  AA^ ;  bribes  the  oracle,  451 ;  at- 
tacks theEginetans  aseoond  time,  456; 
hia  flight  and  death,  456, 458 ;  his  war 
with  Argoe,  458;  his  dnmken  habits, 
466;  his  madness,  289,  457,  464 

Cleonsa,  iv.  24 

Clepsydra,  ii.  832. 

Cliniaa,  his  family,  iv.  274 

Cliathenea  of  Athens,  bin  policy,  iii.  264^ 


CORINTH. 

269;  goes  into  exile,  272;   recalled, 

273;  his  legislation,  397. 
Ch'sthenes  of  Bioyon,  his  war  with  Ai^os, 

iii  266 ;  his  religious  changes,  267 ; 

his  new  airangement  of  the  Sicyonian 

tribes,  268 ;  his  mode  of  marrying  his 

daughter,  501,  506. 
Clytiads,  iv.  404. 
Cnidians,  colonists  from  Lacedasmon,  i. 

294 ;  submit  to  Harpagus,  295 ;  their 

friendship  with  the  Tarentines,ii  523 ; 

save  some  Cyreneans,  iiL  140* 
Cnidus,  i.  269,  294. 
CnoBthus,  iii.  469. 
Cnossian,  iL  511. 
Cobon,  iiL  451. 
Codrus,  last  king  of  Athens,  iii.  366;  his 

sons,  iv.  448. 

1  son  of  MelanthuB,  i.  272. 

CcBnyra,  iiL  437. 

Coes,  iii.  85,  216,  238. 

Coined  money,  i.  221 ;  history  of,  709; 

coins  of  A^pimdes,  iiL  141 ;  iv.  80 ;  of 

Darius,  iv.  30. 
Colffius,  iiL  123. 
Colaxats,  iii.  4  ^i  6* 
Colchians,  identified  with  Egyptians,  ii. 

172 ;  their  Hamitic  character,  i.  675 ; 

fun:dBh  annual  gifts  to  Darius,  ii.  490 ; 

serve  in  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  70;  general 

account  of,  220. 
Colchis,  i.  145. 
CAlias,  iv.  334. 

Colophon,  L  267 ;  taken  by  Oyges,  155. 
Colophonians,  excluded  from  the  Apa- 

turia,  L  273 ;  seize  Smyrna,  274. 
ColosssB^  iv.  81. 
Colossal  monuments,  i.  218;  erected  by 

Sesostris,  ii.  180. 
Coloured  races,  iL  170. 
Combreia,  iv.  100. 
Compsatus,  river,  iv.  92. 
ConiflBan,  iii.  262. 

Conspirators,  Persian,  iL  468,  612* 
Contadesdus,  river,  iiL  81. 
Copats,  Lake,  iv.  362. 
Copper  mines,  ii.  424. 
Corcyra,  founded  by  Corinth,  ii.  448L 
CorcyrsBan  boys,  ii.  447. 
Corcyreans,  kill    Lyoophron,  ii«  461 ; 

punished  by  Periander,  447;  stand 

aloof  in  the  war  with  Xerxes,  iy.  137. 
Coressus,  iii.  300. 
Corinth,  works  of  art  at,  iL  262  j  histoir 

of,  iiL  289,  293. 
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CORUTTHIAKS. 

Gorinthiaiui,  governed  hj  the  Baoohiadsa, 
iii  289 ;  xxQed  then  hy  tyrants,  Gypse- 
Ihb,  293;  Feriander,  I  158;  ii  448; 
iii.  298 ;  quarrel  with  Ckarcyrsans,  iL 
448 ;  join  in  siege  of  Samos,  445 ; 
refuse  to  engage  the  Athenians,  iiL 
275;  oppose  the  war,  288;  aid  the 
Athenians  against  Egina,  469;  send 
troops  to  ThermopylsB,  iy.  164 ;  send 
ships  to  Artemisinm,  264 ;  to  Salamis, 
295 ;  their  condnot  in  the  battle,  831 ; 
send  troops  to  Flatsoa,  396 ;  absent 
from  the  battle,  427 ;  their  oondnct  at 
MycaU,  452, 454 ;  respect  mechaaics, 
u.  252 ;  their  dress,  iii  285. 

Gorobins,  iii.  128. 

CoronsBa,  iii.  279. 

Corsica,  i.  284. 

Corsicans,  iv.  184 

Corslets,  linen,  ii.  271. 

Gorycian  cave  at  Delphi,  £▼•  286. 

Corydalliis,  iv.  171. 

Corys,  river,  ii.  408. 

Cos,  i.  270;  iT.  88. 

Cotys,  L  841 ;  iii.  8a 

Cranaans,  iv.  295. 

Cranaspes,  ii.  514. 

Cranon,  iii.  504. 

Crastias,  iii.  248. 

Crastis,  river,  iii.  248. 

Crathis,  river,  i.  271. 

Creation,  Egyptian  theoxy  of,  ii.  295. 

Cremni,  iii.  18,  94. 

Creston,  L  181. 

Crestonia,  iv.  102. 

Cretans,  their  acooont  of  the  Carians,  i. 
245 ;  nnder  Minos,  291 ;  ii.  511 ;  send 
oolony  to  Lyoia»  i.  292 ;  consulted  by 
ThersBans,  iii  122;  advised  by  the 
Delphic  oracle  not  to  aid  the  Greeks, 
iv.  138 ;  Cretan  pirates,  i  145. 

Crete,  misfortnnes  of,  iv.  141. 

Crdtines  of  Bheginm,  iv.  185. 

of  Magnesia,  iv.  155. 

Grinippns,  iv.  184. 

CrissBan  plain,  iv.  283. 

Critalla,  iv.  27. 

Critobiiliis  of  Gyrene,  ii.  268. 

of  TorAn^,  iv.  355. 

Grins,  iii  438, 456 ;  iv.  829. 

Crobyzi,  iii  48. 

Crocodile,  aooomit  of,  ii.  U4f  hononrs 
paid  to,  II64  modes  of  catching,-H9f 
fonnd  only  in  the  Nile  and  the  Indus, 
iii  36. 


CTDOHU. 


Grooodilopolis,  ii-«a8r      '^8 

CroDsns,  his  character  by  Herodotos,  i 
127, 181 ;  besieges  Ephesas  and  other 
cities,  1^ ;  his  canqnests,  168;  visited 
by  Solon,  168;  loses  his  son  Atys, 
172;  consults  oiacles,  174,  179, 211, 
215 ;  his  magnificent  ofEerings  at  Del- 
phi,176,367;  his  aJliances,  208 ;  sends 
an  embassy  to  Sparta,  194  ;  invades 
Gappadocia,  195;  snooessfol  passage 
of  the  Halys,  202;  retreats  before 
Gyms,  208  ;  captured  by  him  in  8ar- 
dus,  212 ;  his  deliverance  from  bam> 
ing,  213 ;  his  advice  to  Gyros,  214 ; 
his  message  to  ApoUo,  215  ;  his 
numerous  offerings,  217;  adviies 
Gyrus  about  Sardis,  278;  and  about 
Tomyris,  829;  abstmct  <^  his  reign, 
888;  his  enormous  wealth,  866;  ac- 
count of  him  by  Damascenus,  369; 
his  treatment  by  Gambyses,  ii  488. 

Grophi  and  Mophi,  ii.  87. 

Crosssaa,  iv.  101. 

Crotona,  situation,  ii  621;  war  with 
Sybaris,  iii  248. 

Crotoniats,  good  physicians,  ii  518; 
rescue  Demooedes,  £21 ;  assisted  by 
Dorieus,  iii  248;  send  a  ship  to 
Salamis,  iv.  297;  not  inscribed  at 
Delphi,  470;  of  AchsBan  origin,  ^. 

Crystal  coffins,  ii  424. 

Ctesias,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
i.  72 ;  his  Assyrian  chronology,  452. 

Cubit,  i  299;  Egyptian,  ii.  800. 

Cuneiform  writing,  i  484;  different 
kinds,  iii.  78. 

Guphagoras,  iii.  494. 

Curium,  iii.  810. 

Gush,  ii.  422. 

Cutha,  i.  297,  665. 

Cyansdan  islsjids,  iii.  74. 

Cyazares,  son  of  Phraortes.  i  197;  dis- 
ciplines the  Modes,  281;  attacks 
Nineveh,  232;  his  war  with  tbe 
Soythians,  235,  898;  takes  Nineveh, 
285,  402;  his  war  with  Alyattes,  860, 
898;  founds  the  Median  empire,  396; 
aids  Nebuchadnezzar,  404;  meaning 
of  the  name,  iii.  543. 

CjUU,  iii.  802. 

Cyb^4iii65,802. 

Cybemisous,  iv.  88. 

Cyclades,  iii.  232. 

Cydipp^,  iv.  136* 

Cydonia^  ii  444^  457> 
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CjdniB,  iv.  32. 

(flinders,  Babylonian,  x.  S20i 

GyUdBtia,  ii.  127. 

C^UyrianB,  iy.  127* 

Cjlon,  his  reyolt,  iii.  271,  881. 

Cynueans,  receive  Pactyas,  i.  280 ;  send 
him  to  Hytildn^,  281;  diomiss  their 
tyrant,  iii.  239. 

Cym^,  called  Fhriconis,  L  273;  taken 
by  the  Persians,  iii.  815  $  Persian  fleet 
winters  at,  iv.  857. 

CynfDgyros,  iii.  491. 

C^eas,  iii.  478. 

Cynesians,  iL  52 ;  iiL  44. 

Cyniscns,  iii.  455. 

Gyno,  i.  239,  246. 

CynoseargeB,  iii.  262,  493. 

Gynosnra,  iv.  317. 

C^rnnrians,  iv.  313. 

Cypria,  ii.  187. 

Cypms,  its  early  history,  ii.  273 ;  snb- 
daed  by  Amasis,  273 ;  submits  to  the 
Persians,  419;  included  in  the  sa- 
trapies of  Darias,  485 ;  revolts  from 
the  Persians,  iii.  303 ;  attacked  by  the 
Persians,  306;  enslaved,  310;  fur- 
nishes ships  at  Lad^,  409 ;  contributes 
to  fleet  <rf  Xerxes,  iv.  77;  Cyprian 
races,  78;  Cyprian  oostom,  i.  325; 
Cvprian  kings,  iii.  308;  iv.  77;  keys 
of  Cypms,  807. 

Cypselidse,  offerings  of,  ii.  252. 

Cypselns,  father  of  Periander,  hia  his- 
tory, iii.  291;  family,  293. 

,  father  of  Miltiades,  iii.  427. 

Cyrannis,  pitch-wella  of,  iii.  169. 

Cyrenseans,  conversation  with  Etearchns, 
ii.  47 ;  early  history  of,  iii.  131 ;  fSst- 
vonred  by  Amasis,  ii.  268 ;  submit  to 
Cambyses,  411 ;  iii.  140 ;  included  in 
the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  486 ;  good 
physicians,  618;  friends  of  the  Sa- 
mians,  iiL  123;  their  list  of  kings, 

13a 

Cyr6n^,  settlement  at,  iii.  ISO;  plan  of, 
130;  customs  of,  145;  harvest  season 
at,  173. 

Cymus,  city,  £v.  464. 

>  hero,  i.  287. 

,  island,  i.  286. 

Gyms  I.,  iv.  253. 

n.,  the  Great,  captures  Croesus 

in  Bardis,  i.  205 ;  legend  of  his  birth, 
237;  education,  241;  revolts  from 
Astyages,  248 ;  defeats  him,  174^  262 ; 
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his  reply  to  the  lonians,  265 ;  receives 
a  Spartan  herald,  276;  proceeds  to 
Agbatana,  277;  sends  Mazares  to 
crush  the  Lydian  revolt,  278 ;  extends 
his  dominion  over  Ionia,  287;  his 
Babylonian  expedition,  308;  diverts 
the  Gyndee,  310;  captures  Babylon, 
541,  543 ;  his  expedition  agaiost  the 
HassagetsD,  325;  his  dream  about 
Darius,  330;  his  death,  333;  tomb, 
334;  meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  544; 
his  position  in  the  family  of  the  Aohss- 
menided,  iv.  253 ;  his  reply  to  Artem- 
bares,  4iS6. 

Cythdra,  island,  i.  208;  temple  of  Venus 
in,  234 ;  judgment  of  Chilon  concern- 
ing, iv.  184. 

Cytlmians,  send  ships  to  Salamis,  iv. 
297;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 
468,472. 

Cythnus,  iv.  79. 

Cytissoms,  iv.  160. 

Cyzicus^  iii  12,  65;  site,  426. 


D. 


Daaus,  i.  250. 

DadicsB,  account  of  the,  iv.  210;  in- 
cluded in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
486 ;  furnish  troops  to  Xerxes,  iv.  63. 

DsddaluB,  iv.  138. 

Dagon,  i.  614. 

Dahi,  i.  418. 

Damasithymus,  iv.  88,  324. 

Damascus,  i.  472,  476;  situation,  566, 
601. 

Damasns,  iii.  602. 

Damia,  iiL  281. 

Danae,  iL  147 ;  iii.  441 ;  iv.  68, 122. 

DanailB,  iL  14^  162;  iv.  81;  daughters 
of,  ii.  272. 

Danube,  its  course  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, xiL  204. 

DaphniB,  ii.  46, 177. 

Daphnis,  iu.  110. 

Dardanians,  L  809. 

Dardanus,  iii.  311 ;  iv.  44 

DaricB,  i.  713 ;  iv.  80. 

Daritffi,  ii.  402 ;  account  of,  iv.  229. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  opens  the  tomb 
of  Nitocris,  i.  308 ;  suspected  by  Cyrus, 
831 ;  his  attempt  to  set  up  his  statue 
before  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Mem- 
phis, iL  180;  finidies  canal  of  Neoos, 
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240 ;  oonspires  against  Smerdis,  469 ; 
conBulta  with  the  other  oonapirators, 
470 ;  his  speech  in  favour  of  monarchy, 
478 ;  becomes  long,  481 ;  his  wiyes, 
482 ;  iy.  2 ;  his  rerenae,  ii.  488 ; 
punishes  IntaphemeSi  608 ;  cured  hj 
Democddes,  618;  takes  Samos,  623; 
takes  Babylon,  631;  his  religious 
fame,  664;  his  great  inscription  at 
Behistun,  691 ;  his  preparations  for 
invading  Scythia,  iii.  73,  74 ;  surveys 
the  Euxine,  74^  76 ;  his  bilingual  in. 
soription  near  Byzantium,  78;  his 
inscription  at  the  Teams,  81 ;  crosses 
the  Ister,  84 ;  his  Scythian  campaign, 
100,  111 ;  receives  a  symbolic  present, 
106;  his  punishment  of  A^^andes, 
141;  his  message  to  Histiseus,  227; 
hears  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,  804 ; 
sends  Histiaeus  to  the  coast,  806; 
sends  expedition  aguiist  Athens  and 
Eretria,  473;  meaning  of  the  name, 
644 ;  his  sons  dispute  the  succession, 
iv.  2 ;  his  death  and  tomb,  4 ;  inscrip- 
tion on  his  sepulchre  at  Kakhsh-i. 
Bustam,  250 ;  his  family  history,  260. 

Darius,  son  of  Xerxes,  iv.  261,  466. 

Dameh,  i.  809. 

Dascyleium,  ii.  609;  iii.  426. 

DascyluB,  i.  161. 

Date  harvest,  iii.  166. 

Datis,  expedition  of,  iii.  472;  his  mes- 
sage  to  the  Delians,  474 ;  his  capture 
of  Eretria,  478 ;  his  defeat  at  Mara- 
thon, 491 ;  his  vision,  496 ;  his  return 
to  AJsia,  496;  meaning  of  the  name, 
644. 

Datum,  iv.  433. 

Daulians,  iv.  288. 

Daurises,  iii.  312;  kiUed,  824 

Day,  divisions  of  the,  ii.  260,  332. 

Dead  Sea,  i.  662. 

Debt,  law  of,  in  Egypt^  ii.  212. 

Decelfia,  situation  of,  iii.  471 ;  iv.  882 ; 
spared  by  Spartans,  iv.  432. 

Deoelus,  iv.  431. 

Deinomenes,  iv.  119. 

DeYoces,  i.  226 ;  his  existence  doubted, 
896 ;  meaning  of  the  word,  iii.  644. 

DeTphonus,  iv.  446. 

Delian  lake,  ii.  255. 

Delians,  their  account  of  the  Hyper- 
borean offerings,  iii.  26;  fly  from 
Datis,  474. 

Delinm,  iii.  495* 
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Deles,  visited  by  Datis,  iii.  474 ;  earth- 
quake there,  476 ;  station  of  the  Greek 
fleet  after  Salamis,  iv.  360,  444. 

Delphi,  oracle  at,  receives  gifts  from 
Midas  and  Gyges,  i  164;  consulted 
by  Alyattes,  157,  161 ;  orders  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Assesia,  168 ;  consulted  and  rewarded 
by  CrcBsus,  176,  211,  215 ;  consulted 
by  Lycurgus,  189 ;  by  the  Spartans, 
191 ;  temple  at,  burnt  and  rebuilt,  ii. 
268 ;  its  answer  to  the  Siphnians,  465 ; 
consulted  by  Grinus,  iiL  122;  oon> 
suited  by  Battus,  iii.  126 ;  its  influence 
on  colonisation,  131 ;  consulted  by 
Arcesilaus,  138;  bribed  by  Alcmae- 
onidsD,  261 ;  by  Cleomenes,  451 ;  fore- 
told the  fate  of  Miletus,  416;  coa- 
Bulted  by  the  Dolonci,  427 ;  by  the 
Aigives,  461;  by  Glaucus,  467;  by 
the  Athenians  about  Xerxes,  iv.  115; 
by  the  Cretans,  137;  the  people  of, 
commanded  to  pray  to  the  winds,  146 ; 
attacked  by  the  Persians,  286;  the 
Goiydan  cave,  286;  description  of, 
286;  prodigies  at  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  290;  Delphic  tripod,  sketch 
of,  and  histcury,  437;  account  ci  the 
inscription  on,  467. 

Delta  of  the  NUe,  ii.  16 ;  its  extent  and 
recent  formation,  23  ;  number  of  its 
nomes,  250. 

Demaratus,  his  jealousy  of  Cleomenes, 
iii.  439,  447 ;  deposed,  451 ;  story  of 
his  birth,  452;  flies  to  Darius,  454; 
iv.  2;  consulted  by  Xerxes,  86, 168; 
confers  with  Xerxes  about  the  Spar, 
tans,  183 ;  his  Olympic  victory,  iiL  454 

Demarmenus,  iii.  241,  450. 

Demavend,  Mount,  L  656. 

DemocMes,  story  of,  ii.  616. 

Democritus,  iv.  296. 

,  philosopher,  i.  70. 

Demonax,  legislation  of,  iii.  135. 

Demonous,  iv.  158. 

Demophilus,  iv.  177. 

Demotic  writing;  see  Writing. 

Dersseans,  iv.  92. 

Derudoeans,  i.  250. 

Desert,  African,    ui.    160 ;  Indian,  ii 
491,494:  Scythian,  iii.  17, 1& 

Deucalion,  i.  180. 

Diacrii;  see  HyperacriL 

Diactorides  of  Cranon,  iiL  504 

of  Sparta,  iu.  455. 
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Diadromes,  iv.  177. 

Doris,  Bitnation,  iy.  282. 

Dial,  early  nae  of,  in  Egypt,  li.  880. 

Doriscus,  iii.  299;  iy  27;    description 

Diana,  her  temple  at  Ephesns,  i.  162 ; 

of,  58. 

identified  with  Babastis  or  Pasht,  iL 

Dorus,  1. 180. 

103,  216,  238 ;  her  temple  at  SamoB, 

Doiyssus,  iy.  165. 

4Hf7;  at  Delos,  iii.  29;  atByzantinm, 

Dotus,  iy.  67. 

78;  her  worship  by  the  Thracians, 

Draoo,  iii.  380. 

213  ;  by  the  PsaonianB,  28;  at  Bran- 

Draughts,  ii.  325. 

roo,  512 ;  at  Artemiaiimiy  It.  144  |  in 

Dreams,  i.  85. 

SalamiB,  318. 

Dropid,  i.  250,  413. 

Dio8Ba»  ir.  91. 

Diymus,  iy.  283. 

Dicaeos,  iv.  80a 

Dryo,  i.  4. 

Dice,  i.  221 ;  ii.  826. 

Dryopis,  i.  181 ;  iy.  282. 

Dictyes,  iii.  167. 

Dualism,  Persian,  L  416. 

Dictyna)  ii.  457. 

Dumb-trading,  iii.  171. 

Didyma,  iii.  417. 

Dum.galazu,  L  429. 

Diftneces,  iy.  179. 

Dymanatas,  iiL  268. 

Digamma,  ii.  814i 

Dym^,  L  271. 

Dindymene,  Mount,  i  206. 

Dynasties,  early  Babylonian,  table  of, 

Diomed,  iL  187. 

L  450;  Kings  of  Assyria,  474;  later 

Dionyrins,  of  MiletnB,  i.  37>  46. 

Assyrian  empire,  601. 

,  the  PhodBan,   iiL  412;  his 

,  Egyptian,  1  to  17,  iL  339 ; 

flight,  415. 

Shepherds,  350;  18  to  22,  852;  sue 

Dionyeophanes,  ir.  440. 

cession  of  kings  from  the  Apis  stelae, 

Dioac^  ii.  79,  93;  iiL  604. 

876;  from  23  to  27,  877;  Persians, 

DipseeiB,  iy.  406. 

889;  28  to  81,  390. 

At^po^pwfi4vovs,  ii.  628. 

Dyras,  riyer,  iy.  161. 

Atpl9^Tis,  L  663. 

Dysdrum,  iii.  223. 

Dithyramb,  i.  159. 

Dithyrambns,  iy.  179. 

Dinm,  iy.  24. 

S. 

Diyination,  ii.  136. 

Diydleh,  riyer,  i.  310,  674. 

Ebony,  ii.  490. 

Dizfnl,  riyer,  i.  575. 

Ecbatana,  L  226;  colours  on  its  walls. 

Dobftrea,  iii.  219;  iy.  93. 

228;  seeAgbatana. 

Dodona,  origin  of,  iL  98,  99. 

Echecrates,  iii.  289. 

Doganln,  i.  155. 

Echemus,  iy.  392. 

Dolond,  iii.  427. 

Echestratus,  iy.  165. 

Dolopes,  iy.  108»  160. 

Echeiddrus,  riyer,  iy.  102. 

Doora,  iL  59. 

Echinades,  ii.  13. 

Dorians,  their  early  migrations,  1. 180 ; 

Eclipse  of  Thales,i.  199, 859;  eclipse  at 

iii.  318 ;  their  conqnest  of  the  Pelo* 

the  departure  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis, 

ponnese,  320 ;  their  place  of  ingress, 

iy.  87 ;  another  eclipse,  379. 

323;  time  of  their  inyasion,  275,  276, 

Edonians,  iiL  217,  816;  their  country 

825 ;  their  settlement  at  Sparta,  327  ; 

crossed  by  Xerxes,  iy.  92;  contend 

their  other  Peloponnesian  settlements, 

with  the  Athenians,  433. 

iy.  814;  their  occupation  of  the  islands, 

Education  at   Athens  in  the  time  of 

L  290;  their  settlements  in  Asia,  271; 

Socrates,  i.  6. 

Asiatic  Dorians  conquered  by  Crcesus, 

Egesta,  iii.  244. 

163 ;  furnish  ships  to  Xerxes,  iy.  80 ; 

Egina,  island,  called  anciently  ^none, 

Doric   tribes,    iii.  268;   dress,   285; 

iy.  296;  receiyed  the  Athenian  women 

yalour,  iy.  86. 

and  children,  293;  besieged  by  Athens, 

Doricha,  ii.  208. 

433. 

Dorieus,  his  adyentures,  iiL  241;  aids 

Egina,  nymph,  iii.  279. 

Crotona,  243 ;  death,  244. 

Eginetans,  anciently  subject  to  Epi« 

504 
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danroB,  iii  282!  DorianB,  it. 296 ; war 
with  the  SamianB,  ii.  457  ;  their  oom- 
zneroe,  iii.  123;  ancient  fend  with 
Athenians,  280 ;  join  Thebes  against 
Athens,  280 ;  give  earth  and  water 
to  Darins,  488 ;  resist  Cleomenes,  488 ; 
submit  to  him,  456 ;  complain  of  Leo- 
tjohides  at  Sparta,  465;  fail  to  re- 
cover their  hostages,  468 ;  renew  the 
war  with  Athens,  469;  defeat  the 
Athenian  fleet,  472 ;  make  peaoe,  it. 
119;  furnish  ships  at  Artemisiimi, 
264 ;  at  Salamis,  296 ;  in  favour  of 
engaging,  815 ;  conduct  in  the  battle, 
828,  830;  furnish  troops  at  Flataea, 
897 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 
468, 472 ;  their  grave  at  PlatsEA,  441 ; 
their  images  of  the  .^laoidsa,  iii.  280 ; 
iv.  804;  dress  of  their  women,  iii. 
285 ;  their  offerings  after  the  Persian 
war,  iv.  472 ;  their  great  wealth,  437. 

Egypt,  formation  of  its  soil,  ii.  6 ;  size, 
7 ;  shape,  10 ;  peculiarity  at  its  soil,  15, 
16;  varying  levels,  16 ;  Afferent  names 
of,  28  ;  boundaries,  25 ;  full  historical 
notice  of,  835 ;  reduced  by  Cambyses, 
411;  invaded  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
885 ;  revolted  from  Darius,  iv.  1 ;  re- 
duced by  Xerxes,  7. 

Egyptian  discoveries,  ii.  4 ;  twelve  gods, 
4;  measures,  7;  farming,  18;  birds, 
88,  128;  scribes,  87;  customs,  54; 
weaving,  54 ;  com,  68 ;  clothing,  60 ; 
writing,  60 ;  drinking  cups,  61 ;  habits 
of  clecmliness,  61;  priests'  dresses, 
63;  food,  75;  gods,  76;  chronology, 
80,  220 ;  civilisation,  84 ;  musical  in- 
struments, 88;  wine,  104;  veneration 
for  animals,  109;  food,  127;  songs, 
180;  dresses,  182;  saraned  calendar, 
134 ;  plants  producing  oil,  153 ;  trees 
yielding  gum,  154;  vessels,  155; 
kings,  164;  vegetables,  202;  twelve 
kings,  230;  oiacles,  285;  art,  237; 
classes,  247;  cantons,  249;  warriors, 
251;  fortifications,  253;  mysteries, 
256;  portrait-painting,  269;  naval 
strength,  273 ;  nation  of  Asiatic  origin, 
275;  language,  275;  classification  of 
gods,  284;  writing,  301;  games  and 
pastimes,  819;  science,  827;  chro- 
nology uncertain,  839;  dynasties,  839; 
art  as  shown  in  the  Pyramids,  842 ; 
struffgle  with  Persia,  889;  ships  at 
Lade,  iii.  409;  shields  and  helmet, 
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162,  IT.  75;  sailors  in  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  75;  distinguished  at  Arte- 
misinm,  272;  troops  at  Flatsaa^  899; 
arms,  400. 

Eton,  iv.  27,  94^  850. 

El89^  iv.  23,  461,  464;  sitoation,  m. 
514. 

Elateia,  it.  283. 

Elbo,  island,  u.  218. 

Elburz,  mountains,  L  555. 

Eleans,  their  embassy  to  Fsammi^  iL 
240 ;  their  numerous  soothsayers,  (18; 
demolish  the  cities  of  the  Minyans^ 
.  iiL  121;  their  practice  with  respect 
to  mules,  25;  absent  from  FlatBa, 
IT.  435 ;  yet  inscribed  on  the  Delphio 
tripod,  467,  469. 

Elis,  an  ^tolian  state,  it.  814u 

Eleon,  iii.  242. 

Elephants'  tusks,  ii.  490;  elephants  in 
Africa,  iiL  166. 

Elephantine,  iL  12,  26 ;  Herodotos  ai, 
38;  people  of,  eat  crocodiles,  117; 
quarries  at,  263:  Ichtbyophagi  sent 
for  from,  418. 

Eleu8inil^  iv.  307. 

Eleusis,  iv.  situation  of,  iiL  275 ;  battle 
near,  i.  165 ;  Cleomenes  attacks,  iiL 
274 ;  tomb  of  Argivee  at,  iv.  394^ 

Ellat-gnla,  L  447. 

Eldms,  river,  iv.  126. 

Embalming,  three  modes  of,  iL  189. 

Enarees,  i.  234;  iii.  55. 

Enoheleans,  iii.  259 ;  iv.  411. 

Enchorial  writing ;  see  Wxitin^. 

Eneti,L820;  iii.  215. 

Engines  of  war,  u.  868. 

Enianes,  iT.  108. 

Enipeus,  riTer,  iv.  106. 

Enneaorunus,  iii.  511. 

Enomotise,  i.  190. 

Eordians,  iv.  150. 

Epaphus,  the  Greek  name  of  Apis^  S. 
234 

Ephesians,  excluded  from  the  ApataiiB» 
L273. 

Ephesns,  L  267;  berieged  by  Cimmer- 
ians, 857;  attacked  by  CrcBsas,  162; 
alluvium  near,  ii.  12;  distance  ftom 
Sardis,  iii.  254;  Athemans  land  at, 
800;  battle  near,  802;  temple  of,  iL 
227. 

Ephialtes,  iv.  171. 

Ephors,  their  institntion,  i.  190;  their 
power  over  the  king%  iiL  239 1  under 
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LjcuTguB,  889;  their  continued  riBe, 
858;  in  the  camp,  iv.  434;  exert 
anthoritj,  ii  529;  iii.  240;  their 
oonnoil-room,  468. 

lipicydes,  iii.  466. 

Epidanrians,  wiu*  with  Feriander,  iL  451 ; 
colonise  £gina»  iy.  84;  qnarrel  with 
EginetanB,  iii.  282 ;  their  wcwBhip  of 
Damia  and  Anxesia,  281 ;  other  rites, 
282;  send  ships  to  Artemisinm,  iy. 
264;  to  Salamis,  296 ;  famish  troops 
at  Flatsea,  396;  inscribed  on  tiie 
Delphio  tripod,  467,  478. 

Epidaoms,  iy.  84. 

Epigoni,  iii.  26,  256. 

Epistrophns,  iii.  502. 

Epiom,  iiL  121. 

Epizelns,  story  of,  iii.  494. 

Epizephyrian  LocTians,  iii  419. 

Srasinns,  riyer,  iii.  458. 

Erech,  i.  444 

Erechtheinm,  iiL  281. 

Ereohthens,  iy.  295;  temple  of,  at 
Athens,  and  myth  connected  with  it, 
iy.  301,  802. 

Sretria,  site,  iii.  299 ;  taJcen  by  the  Per- 
sians, 480. 

Eretrians,  their  war  with  Chsdcis,  iii. 
299 ;  aid  the  lonians  in  their  reyolt, 
300 ;  carried  captiye  to  Sosa,  495 ; 
settled  at  Ardericca,  496 ;  send  ships 
to  ArtemJHinwi,  iy.  264;  to  Salamis, 
296;  fnmish  troops  at  Plataoa,  397; 
inscribed  on  the  Delphio  tripod,  467, 
473. 

Eridanns,  riyer,  ii.  508. 

Erinens,  iii.  819 ;  iy.  296» 

Erochns,  iy.  288. 

Erzander,  iii.  85,  288. 

Erytheia,  iii  7. 

Ezythrabdlns,  ii.  182. 

Srythne,  in  Ionia,  i  267;  wars  with 
Chios,  157 ;  famishes  i^ps  at  battle 
of  Lad^  iii.  410. 

,  in  BoBotia,  iy.  888,  886. 

Erythrsean  sea,  i  133 ;  ii.  14. 

&yx,  iu.  242. 

Eryxo,  iii  135. 

Esar-haddon,  i  491 ;  his  bnildings,  490; 
assumes  the  crown  of  Babylon,  518. 

Etearchas,  1.  king  of  the  Amxnonians,  ii. 
47;  2.  Idng  of  Axns  in  Crete,  iii  ?.24. 

Eteocles,  iii.  259. 

Etesian  winds,  ii.  81. 

Ethifipifly  ii  89;  goda  of,  42;   under 
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Egyptian  role,  179;  prodoctioDS  of, 
602;  position,  602. 

Ethiopian  kings,  ii.  166;  uiyasion  of 
Egypt  by  Sabaods,  216. 

Ethiopians  of  Africa,  rednoed  by  Sesos- 
tris,  ii.  179 ;  receiye  soldiers  of  FiBam. 
metichos,  46 ;  receiye  ambassadors  of 
Cambyses,  421 ;  reply  to  them,  421 ; 
strength  of  their  bows,  422,  482; 
their  costoms,  422;  giye  an  annoal 
present  to  Darius,  489 ;  serye  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  iy.  64 ;  practise  cir- 
cumcision, ii.  171, 172 ;  their  woolly 
hair,  170 ;  iy.  65 ;  their  dress,  64. 

of  Asia,  i.  674;  incladed  in 

the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii  487 ;  serye 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iy.  64 ;  their 
position  and  ethnic  character,  218. 

Etruria,  its  colonisation,  i.  842.  See  Tyr- 
rhenia. 

Etymandrus,  riyer.   See  Helmend. 

Euboea,  iii.  282 ;  battle  at,  iy.  267 ;  storm 
off,  271;  the  Hollows,  271;  Eabdo 
talent,  ii.  488. 

Eucleides,  iy.  127. 

Eaesperides,  iii.  145. 

Euesperites,  iii.  172. 

Eumenes,  iy.  380. 

Eumenides,  temple  of,  iy.  448. 

Eonomos,  iii.  335 ;  iy.  859. 

Eunuchs,  employed  by  the  Lydians,  ii. 
447 ;  by  the  Persians,  486 ;  influence 
with  the  Persian  kings,  iy.  889. 

Eupalinus,  ii  458. 

Euphemidsd,  iii.  122. 

Euphorbus,  iii.  478. 

Euphorion  of  Arcadia,  iii.  604. 

of  Athens,  ii  238 ;  iii.  491. 

Euphrates,  course  of,  i  570;  changes 
in  its  course,  586 ;  ran  through  Baby- 
lon, 801;  ii.  574;  meaning  of  the 
word,  iii.  544. 

Euripus,  iii.  276;  iy.  142,  148;  proper 
application  of  the  name,  808. 

Europe,  term  explained,  ii.  88;  partly 
unexplored,  503 ;  boundaries  of ,  iii 
87. 

Europe  i  146 ;  iii.  89, 119. 

Europus,  iy.  860. 

Enryanax,  iy.  879,  418. 

Eurybates,  iu.  471 ;  iy.  483. 

Earybiades,  commands  the  fleet  at  Arte- 

misium,  iy.  265 ;  bribed  by  Themisto- 

des,  266 ;  commander  at  Salamis,  294 ; 

holds  a  council  of  war«  298;  pesuaded 
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by  Themistocles  to  summon  another 
oonncil,  803;  determines  to  risk  an 
engagement,  905 ;  reoeiyes  the  prize 
of  yaloar  from  the  Spartans,  853. 

EnrjcleideB,  it.  265. 

Enrjorates,  It.  165. 

Eoryoratidas,  iv.  165. 

Eoiydam^,  iii.  455. 

Enryd^mns,  iv.  171* 

Eoiyleon,  iii.  244. 

EniymachnSi  father  of  Leontiades,  !▼. 
166. 

,  son  of  LeontiadeSi  iv.  182. 

Eniyphon  or  Enrypon,  iii.  335 ;  iv.  359. 

Enrypylns,  iv.  420. 

Enrysthenes,  iii.  118, 321, 335 ;  story  of, 
440 ;  descendants  of,  iv.  165. 

Enrysthens,  iii.  320;  iv.  391. 

Enrytns,  story  of,  iy.  181. 

Enthynns,  iv.  453. 

Entychides,  iy.  431. 

Enxine,  measurement  of,  iii.  76 ;  nations 
of,  39,  40. 

Eysraetns,  iy.  142. 

Eyagoras,  iii.  481. 

Evaloidas,  iii.  303. 

Evelthon,  iii.  137,  304. 

Evdnins,  story  of,  iy.  445. 

Evil-Merodaoh,  i.  633. 

EzampaBns,  iii.  46,  72 ;  meaning  of,  193. 

Exodus,  date  of,  ii.  364. 

P. 

Farrah-md,  riyer,  i.  663. 

Festivals,  of  the  Egyptians,  ii.  102 ;  of  the 
Greeks,  1.  Apaturia,  i.  272 ;  2.  Cameia, 
iy.  167;  3.  Hyacinthia,  375 ;  4.  Olym- 
pia,  167 ;  6.  Panionia,  i.  273 ;  6.  Theo- 
phania,  178;  7*  Thesmophoria,  iii. 
416 ;  8.  of  Juno  at  Argos,  i.  165  ;  9. 
of  Diana  at  firanron,  iii.  612 ;  10.  of 
Gybele  at  Cyzions,  66 ;  festival  at  Ba- 
bylon, i.  312 ;  at  Samos,  iu  447 ;  at 
Suninm,  iii.  468 ;  at  Athens,  489 ;  Per- 
sian  festival,  ii.  476 ;  Ethiopian  fes- 
tivals in  honour  of  Bacchns,  489 ; 
Bacchio  festival  of  the  Bndini,  iii.  93 ; 
festival  of  the  Anseans,  161 ;  names 
of  Greek  festivals  terminate  in  the 
letter  a,  i.  273. 

Fire-signals,  iv.  148,  373. 

Fish  of  the  Nile,  ii.  119;  dried,  127; 
their  habits,  151 ;  in  Lake  Mceris,  ii 
228 ;  in  Lake  Prasias,  iii  222. 


OIOONTTB. 

"  Flood  Legend,"  i.  444. 
Flutes,  male  and  female,  i  166L 
Fortification,  Egyptian,  ii.  253. 
Fountain  of  the  Sun,  iii.  155 ;  of  Apollo 

at  Cyrene,  129  ;  of  Peirene  at  Corinth, 

290 ;  of  Enneacmnus,  611 ;  of  Gar- 

gaphia^  iv.  390. 
Fox-goose,  ii.  121. 
Furies,  traiple  of,  iii.  121;  Ms  Enme- 

nides. 

G. 

Gadea,  iiL  7. 

Gs98on,  iv.  418. 

Gralepsus,  iv.  99. 

Gallaica,  iv.  91. 

Games,  Egyptian,  iL  819. 

Gandarians,  ethnic  character,  L  701 ;  in- 
cluded in  satrapies,  ii.  486 ;  senre  in 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv .  63 ;  general  acoount 
of,  209. 

Garamantians,  iii.  147t  157. 

Gargaphia,  fountain  of,  iv.  890,  415. 

Gauanes,  iv.  364. 

rauk6s,  ii.  521. 

Gebel-Berkel,  ii.  89,  41. 

Gebelelzis,  iii.  83. 

Gela,  history  of,  iv.  124. 

Geleon,  iiL  266. 

€releontes;  see  Teleontes. 

Gelo^  his  ancestry,  iv.  124 ;  becomes  king 
of  Syracuse,  128;  receives  a  Greek 
embassy,  129;  his  war  with  Carthage^ 
134. 

Geloni,  iii.  98. 

Geldnus,  son  of  Hercules,  iii.  8L 

i  city,  iii.  92, 101. 

Genealogies  of  Hecataens,  i.  46. 

Geogpraphers  before  Herodotus,  i  48. 

Geography,  general,  of  Herodotus,  iii  80; 
bis  geography  of  Scythia,  201. 

Geometry,  discovered  by  the  Egyptians, 
ii.  827. 

Gephynsana,  their  Phosnician  origin,  iii 
255. 

GersBstus,  Gape,  iv.  268. 

Geif^,  iv.  71. 

Gerg^thsB,  iii.  815 ;  iv.  45. 

Germanii,  i.  250, 413. 

Gerrhi,  iii  68. 

Gerrhus,  place,  iii.  47, 49. 

f  river,  iii.  49. 

Geryon,  story  of,  iii  7. 

Getee,  iu.  84^  218. 

Gig6nu8y  iv.  100. 
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GILLIOAXHiB. 

GniigammcB,  iii.  143. 

GOlus,  ii.  623. 

Qindazies,  iii.  148. 

GIabs,  anoieiit  mannfactiire  of,  L  612; 
iL82. 

Glaaoon,  It.  433. 

GlanciiB,  the  Lycian,  i.  272. 

,  the  Chian,  i.  161 ;  story  of,  at 

Sparta,  iii.  466. 

Gliflns,  rirer,  iv.  411. 

Gnats,  ii.  163. 

Gnomon,  ii.  179,  331. 

Gnnros,  iii.  66. 

Gobryas,  ii.  468,  471,  612 ;  his  advice  to 
Darius,  iii.  107 ;  iv.  260 ;  meaning  of 
his  name,  iii.  645. 

Gods,  Arabian,  ii.  408  ;  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian,  i.  606  ;  nnmerons  in  Egypt, 
ii.  76,  289;  length  of  their  reign,  80, 
222 ;  eight  great  gods,  284 ;  twelve  of 
the  2nd  order,  287 ;  3rd  order,  290 ; 
local,  292 ;  traceable  to  one  original, 
293 ;  their  subdiyisions,  294 ;  Greek 
philosophy  of,  294 ;  their  reign,  336 ; 
gods  of  the  ScythianSi  iii.  50 ;  of  the 
Thracians,  213 ;  of  the  Libyans,  162. 

Gold,  mines,  ii.  423 ;  valne  of,  as  com< 
pared  with  silver,  488 ;  finding  by  the 
Indians,  495 ;  European,  605. 

Gonnns,  iii.  262;  iv.  104. 

Gomates,  the  Magian,  ii.  548,  594; 
meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  643,  646. 

Gonsir,  river,  i.  363. 

GordiaA,  father  of  Midas,  i.  164,  169; 
iv.  365. 

,  son  of  Peiiander,  ii.  449. 

Gorgo,  portrayed  by  Herodotus,  i.  129 ; 
iii.  245 ;  the  tablet  of,  iv.  187. 

Gorgon,  ii.  148. 

Gorgns,  iii.  304,  311 ;  iv.  83,  270. 

Graces,  Hill  of  the,  iii.  148. 

Greek  fleet,  number  of  ships  in,  ir. 
264;  commanded  by  Eurybiades, 
265 ;  retires  from  Artemisium,  277 ; 
anchors  at  Salamis,  293;  nations 
comprised  in  it  at  Salamis,  294;  pro- 
ceeds  to  Samos,  447 ;  to  Mycal^,  449 ; 
to  the  Hellespont,  466;  returns 
home,  464. 

refugees  in  Persia,  i.  61. 

troops  occupy  Temp^,  iv,  142 ; 

withdraw,  143;  occupy  Thermopylae, 
163;  attacked  by  Modes,  169;  by 
Immortals,  170 ;  circumvented,  174 ; 
the  final   struggle,  177;   march   to 


HARM0DIT78. 

Flat»a,  396;  their  first  station,  886; 
defeat  Persian  horse,  388  ;  take  up  a 
new  station,  890;  their  order  of 
battle,  395;  numbers,  397;  distressed 
for  water,  415  ;  their  retreat,  417,* 
attacked  by  Persians,  421;  defeat 
them,  425 ;  take  their  camp,  428 ; 
divide  the  spoil,  436 ;  besiege  Thebes, 
441. 

Greek    tyrants   described    by     Hero- 
dotns,  i.  126. 

year,    i.  167;   measures,  299; 

vowels,  ii.  44;  religion  from  the 
Egyptian,  92;  and  from  the  Pelasgi, 
94;  science  borrowed  from  Egypt, 
827,  828 :  climate,  496;  cities  on  the 
Pontus,  iii.  6 ;  sufferings,  476. 

GrinuB,  iii.  122. 

Griffins,  iii.  23. 

Groves,  ii.  147. 

Gkryneia,  i.  273. 

Gula,  the  sun-goddess,  i.  635. 

Gygasa,  iii.  225 ;  iv.  362. 

Gygasan  lake,  i.  221. 

Gyges,  a  Lydian,  ii.  511 ;  iii.  314. 

,  king  of   Lydia,  legend  of,  i. 

151,  348;  his  offerings  at  Delphi, 
154 ;  his  reign,  165, 361. 

Gymnastic  contests,  ii.  147, 319. 

G^rmnopssdisD,  iii.  451. 

Gyndes,  river,  i.  309,  574 ;  iii.  252. 

Gyzantians,  iii  169. 


H. 

HsBmus,  Mount,  iii.  42. 

Hagias,  iv.  405. 

Hair,  modes  of  dressing,  ii.  57. 

Haliacmon,  river,  iv.  103. 

Halicamassus,  i.  143. 

Halys,  derivation  of  word,  i.  148 ;  sepa. 
rated  the  Lydian  and  Median  em. 
pires,  196 ;  rises  in  Armenia,  196 ;  its 
course,  196,  201,  376;  divided 
Phrygia  from  Cappadocia,  iii.  262; 
crossed  by  Xerxes,  iv.  28. 

Hamath,  i.  464. 

Hamilcar,  iv.  136. 

Hamitism,  i.  671. 

Hand-swipe,  i.  315. 

Hanno,  iv.  135. 

Harmatidas,  iv.  179. 

Harmocydes,  iv.  385. 

Harmodius,  iii.  256,  488,  498. 
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HABOOT-SUD. 

Haroot-md,  river,  i.  663. 

HarpagiiB,  the  Mede,  ordered  to  destroy 
Cyras,  i.  237;  gives  him  to  Mitra. 
dates,  239 ;  punished  by  Astyages, 
244 ;  incites  Cyrus  to  revolt,  247 ; 
employed  as  general  against  him, 
262  s  insults  Astyages,  253 ;  succeeds 
Mazares,  282;  attacks  Fhocaaa,  283; 
reduces  Ionia,  287 ;  receives  the  sub- 
mission of  Caria,  294 ;  reduces  Lycia 
and  Caunns,  296;  meaning  of  the 
name,  iii.  646. 

,  the  Persian,  iii.  423. 

Hasis4ulra,  i.  444. 

Hazael,  L  469. 

Hea,  the  Fish-god,  i.  621,  623. 

H6b^,  iv.  449. 

Hebrus,  river,  iii.  81. 

HecatsQus,  i.  40,  46,  138;  ii.  84;  iiL 
816,  612 ;  his  visit  to  Thebes,  U.  221. 

Hector,  ii.  189. 

Hegesander,  iii.  316. 

Hegesipyla,  iii.  431. 

Hdgdsistratus,  1.  king  of  Sigeum,  iii. 
296 :  2.  the  Samian,  iv.  4U ;  3.  the 
Elean,  story  of,  iv.  407. 

Hdgdtoridas,  iv.  434. 

Helen,  i.  146;  her  visit  to  Egypt,  ii. 
184;  in  Attica,  iv.  431. 

Helic^,  i.  271. 

Heliconian  Neptune,  i.  273. 

Heliocentric  system,  revived  by  Coper- 
nicus, ii.  329. 

Heliopolis,  ii.  4;  its  position,  9;  its 
building^,  10. 

Heliopolitans,  their  skill  in  history, 
ii.  4. 

Helisyoians,  iv.  134. 

Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  i.  89, 139. 

Hell^,  iv.  62. 

Hellen,  i.  180. 

HeUenes,  i.  180 ;  iii.  637. 

Hellenium,  ii.  267. 

Hellespont,  measurements,  iii.  76,  76; 
bridged  by  Xerxes,  iv.  34;  lashed, 
86 ;  bridged  anew,  86;  crossed,  61 ;  re- 
orossed,  849 ;  visited  by  the  Greeks, 
460. 

HeUespontine  cities,  iii.  426. 

HeUespontines,  join  the  Ionian  revolt, 
iii.  803;  reduced  by  the  Persians, 
811 ;  serve  in  Uie  fleet  of  Xerxesi  iv. 
81. 

Hellopians,  iv.  277. 

Helmond,  river,  i.  662. 


BXBODOTU8. 

Helots,  general  aooount  of,  iii.  833 ;  iv. 

278,897. 
HephsBStia,  iiL  616. 
Heraclea,  iii.  242. 
HeraoUdiD,  i.  346 ;  their  flight,  in  820 , 

their  mythic  genealogy,  821;   ilw^ir 

attempts  to  recover  their  domimans, 

820 ;  iv.  891. 
Heraclides  of  Mylasa,  iii.  814. 

of  Cyme,  i.  280;  iii.  23a 

Heneum,  town,  iii.  80. 

of  Samos,  ii.  459 ;  Herssum  of 

Argos,  L  164 ;  account  of,  iiL  462. 
Hercules,  Assyrian,  i.  613. 
,  Egyptian,  ii-  78;  his  temple 

at  Tyre  and  Thasos,  83. 

-,  Grecian,  his  age,  ii.  223 ;  dis. 


tinguished  from  the  god  worshipped 
by  many  nations,  83;  Hercules  in 
Scythia,  iii.  7 ;  Hercules  and  the 
Argonauts,  iv.  166 ;  death  of  Hercules, 
161 ;  Hercules,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Lydian  kings,  i.  150 ;  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  iv.  165,  869. 

— ,  Scythian,  iiL  60,  72. 

-,  piUars  of,  iL  52;   iii.  7,  83, 


163,  169 ;  iv.  360. 

Hermion^  iL  466 ;  iv.  6,  295, 314. 

Hermionians,  sell  Hydrea  to  the  S^ 
mians,  ii.  456 ;  g^ve  sihips  at  Salamia^ 
iv.  296;  furnish  troops  at  Plataoa^ 
397 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphio  tripod, 
467,  473. 

Hermippus,  iiL  407. 

HermolyouB,  iv.  453. 

Hermophantus,  iiL  300. 

Hermopolis,  ii.  114. 

Hermotimus,  story  of,  iv.  840^ 

Hermotybians,  ii.  248 ;  iv.  899. 

Hermus,  river,  L  180,  206^  880. 

Hetodotus,  time  of  hia  birtht  L  2; 
birthplace,  8 ;  parents  and  rriatigns, 
4,5;  education,  6;  travels,  8;  doings 
at  HalJcamassus,  12 ;  his  uae  of  the 
lonio  dialect,  14 ;  removes  to  Athens, 
16 ;  recites  his  Histoi7>  16 ;  is  ac 
quaintedwith  Thnoydides  and  Sopho- 
oles,  18 ;  settles  at  Thuxium,  21 ;  lus 
oompanians  there,  23;  oompoaes 
portions  dt  his  Histoiy,  S4;  his 
second  visit  to  Athens,  28 ;  dies  at 
Thulium,  80;  his  epitaph,  SI;  do- 
mestio  life,  82;  leaves  his  wvk 
incomplete,  83 ;  causes  of  its  ineoa- 
plet«D6fl8,  84;   aoquainted  with  the 
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BKKODOTUS. 

writings  of  DionyauB  of  Miletns,  45 ; 
naed  those  of  Hecateens,  46;  and  of 
Aristeas  and  the  poets,  48 ;  his  obser- 
▼ation  and  inqniry,  49;  examined 
monuinental  inscriptions  in  Greece, 
61 ;  his  information  relating  to 
Egypt,  67;  to  Babylon,  60;  to  Per. 
oa,  62 ;  his  visit  to  Babylon,  62  ;  his 
linguistic  ignorance,  66,  111;  his 
diligence,  70;  his  honesty,  71;  his 
impartiality,  76  ;  his  political  'mode- 
ration, 81;  freedom  from  national 
vauntj,  82 ;  general  credulity,  84 ;  his 
belief  in  the  divine  Nemesis,  86,  89, 
166 ;  his  credulity  on  natural  points, 
93;  his  undue  love  of  effect,  97; 
his  anecdotes,  98;  contrasted  with 
Thnpydides,  101;  his  want  of  ac- 
curacy and  critical  judgment,  102; 
his  defective  geographical  knowledge, 
106 ;  his  meteorological  notions,  110 ; 
mythological  views,  111;  his  object 
in  writing,  114 ;  his  episodes,  92, 116; 
his  skill  in  character-drawing,  121; 
his  pathos  and  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
180;  his  variety  and  pictorial  de- 
Bcription,  136;  his  simplicity  and 
elegant  style,  136 ;  his  Assyrian  His- 
tory, 236;  his  notions  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  Spythia,  iiL  208;  his 
observations  confirmed  by  modem 
travellers,  206. 

Herodotus,  the  Chian  ambassador,  i.  6 ; 
iv.  369. 

Heroes,  1.  Cymus,  i.  286 ;  2.  Timdsins, 
287 ;  3,  Hercules,  ii.  83 ;  4,  Onesilus, 
iii.  809;  6.  Miltiades  the  elder, 
429;  6.  Astrabacus,  463;  7.  Trojan, 
iv.  44;  8.  Artachases,  96;  9.  Fhy- 
lacus  and  Antonoiis,  291 ;  10.  Andro- 
crates,  390. 

Hero-worship,  miknown  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, ii.  93;  existed  in  Assyria,  L 
611. 

Herophantns,  iii.  110. 

Herpys,  iv.  408. 

Hesiod,  ii.  97 ;  iii.  26. 

Hexapolis,  Doric,  L  268. 

Heseldah,  i.  484. 

Hieratic  writing,  fifw  Writing. 

Hiero,i.286;  iv.  127. 

Hieroglyphic  writing,  flee  Writing. 

Hieronymus,  iv.  404. 

HiU  of  the  Graces,  iii.  148. 

HiiiieEa,iiL420;  iv.  184. 


HORSES. 

Himyarite  Arabs,  not  Semitic,  i.  686. 

Hindoo  races,  ii.  491. 

Hipparchus,  assassination  of,  iii.  266; 
banishment  of  Onomacritus  by,  iv.  6. 

Hippias,  advises  his  father,  i.  186 ;  em. 
bittered  by  murder  of  Hipparchus, 
iii.  260;  expelled  by  Cleomenes,  263; 
recalled,  287 ;  towns  off ered  him,  295 ; 
retires  to  Sigdum,  296;  his  cause 
eBpoused  by  Artaphemes,  297;  con- 
ducts Datis  and  Artaphemes  to  Mara- 
thon, 484;  his  dream  and  its  fulfil- 
ment, 486. 

HippobotsD,  iii.  277. 

Hippoclides,  stoiy  of,  iii.  606. 

Hippoclus,  iii.  110. 

Hippooodn,  269. 

Hippocrates,  father  of  Fisistratns,  L 
182. 

— ,  tyrant  of  Gela,  iii.  420;  iv. 


126. 


501. 


-,  father  of  Smindyrides,  iii. 


-,  son  of  Megacles,  iii.  606. 


Hippocratides,  iv.  368. 

Hippolaiis,  Gape,  iii.  47* 

Hippoloohus,  i.  272. 

Hippomachus,  iv.  408. 

Hipponicus,  iii.  497 ;  iv.  123. 

Hippopotamus,  ii.  118. 

Hippys  of  Bhegium,  i.  39. 

Histism,  in  Euboea,  iv.  277. 

Histiaootis,  1.  in  ^essaly,  i  180 ;  2.  in 
Enbosa,  iv.  144. 

HistisQus  of  Miletus,  prevents  the  Greeks 
from  breaking  Uie  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  iii.  Ill ;  rewarded  by  the 
g^ft  of  Myrcinus,  216 ;  forced  to  ac- 
company Darius  to  Susa,  228 ;  is  sent 
by  him  to  the  coast,  806,  407 ;  his 
message  to  Aristagoras  at  Miletns, 
^236 ;  is  rejected  at  Miletus  and  sails 
for  the  Hellespont,  408;  sails  for 
Chios,  422;  is  captured  and  put  to 
death  by  the  Persians,  423,  424. 

of  Samos,  iv.  322. 

of  Termera,  iii.  238;  iv.  83. 

Hittites,L468;  ii.l83. 

Homer,  date  of,  ii.  97 ;  alludes  to  Helen's 
visit  to  Egypt,  186 ;  quoted  foeqnenUy 
by  Herodotus,  i.  7. 

Hoples,  iii.  266. 

Horary  divisions,  i.  229 ;  ii  832. 

Horoscopes,  ii.  136. 

Horsesiatroduoedinto  Egypt,  ii.  17Q,863. 
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Horas,  ii.  862. 

Hosheck,  i.  477. 

Hyacinthia,  iv.  875. 

Hytena,  iii.  167* 

Hyampeia,  ir.  291. 

HyampoliB,  iv.  280, 

Hyatas,  iii.  26a 

Hybla,  iv.  127. 

Hydames,  the  conspirator,  ii.  469  ;  ilL 

607 ;  measing  of  the  name,  645. 

,  son  of  the  f  onner,  iv.  71, 170. 
Hydrea,  iL  466. 
Hyela,  or  Tela,  i.  286. 
HygenneB,orHytemieB,ii.469s  acoonnt 

of,  iv.  231. 
HyksoB,  ii.  852. 
Hylsea,  iii.  16, 48,  65. 
HyllflBans,  iii.  268  j  origin  of  the  name, 

820. 
Hyllofl,  Bon  of  Hercules,  iiL  321,  439; 

iv.  165,  869;  his  death,  392. 
,  river,  i.  205.- 
Hymeas,  conqaests  of,  iii.  814^ 
Hymettas,  Mount,  iii.  511* 
Hypachsoi,  iv.  79. 
Hypaoyris,  river,  iii.  48. 
Hypanie,  river,  iii.  16,  42 ;  account  of, 

45. 
Hyperanthes,  iv.  178,  260. 
Hyperboreans,  iii.  11 ;  story  of  the,  26. 
Hypemotians,  iii.  30. 
Hyperochi,  iii.  29. 
Hyicanians,  their  ethnic  character,  i. 

700 ;  included  in  satrapies  of  Darins 

as  FaricaniaoB,  ii.  487 ;  served  in  the 

army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  69 ;  general  ac. 

oonnt  of,  190. 
Hyrgis,  river,  iii.  49. 
Hyria,iv.  139. 
Hyrooades,  i.  210. 
HysisB,  iii.  274  ;  iv.  883. 
Hystanes,  iv.  69. 
Hystaspes,  1.  son  of  Arsames,  iv.  257 ; 

2.  a  son  of  Darius,  260  j  8.  a  son  of 

Xerxes,  261. 


ladmon,  ii.  210. 
lalyssns,  i.  270. 
lamidffi,  iii.  248;  iv.  404 
lapygia,  ii.  628 ;  iii.  88. 
lapygians,  iv.  139. 
latragoras,  iii  288. 


IKSCBIFTIGKS. 

IbanAlis,  iii.  238,  814. 

Iberia,  i.  282. 

Iberians,  iv.  134. 

Ibis,  ii.  114 ;  deecription  a^  114^ 

Icariaa  sea,  iii.  478. 

IchnsB,  iv.  101. 

Ichneumon,  ii.  113. 

lothyophagi,  1.  Babylonian,  L  325;  2. 
A&ican,  ii.  418. 

Ida,  Moont,  iv.  42. 

Id^thyrsns,  iiL  103» 

Idrias,  iii.  812. 

Hgi,  L  423,  416. 

Hiasns,  river,  iii.  611« 

lUthyia,  iiL  29. 

Hinm,  Old  and  New,  iv.  43,  44.  Ses 
Troy. 

Hlyria,  iii.  43. 

niyrians,  i.  320 ;  iv.  411. 

Imbms,  iu.  239,  432. 

Imprecations  on  sacrificed  M^imnla,  u. 
70. 

Inachns,  L  144. 

Inams,  revolt  of,  ii.  411,  414. 

Indie^  the  farthest  known  region  to- 
wards the  East,  ii.  496;  beyond  tJl 
is  desert,  491,  or  unexplored,  iiL  32. 

Indians,  iv.  212;  the  most  nmneroos 
of  all  nations,  ii.  487 ;  iiL  211 ;  ooc- 
qnered  by  Darius,  37 ;  included  in 
his  satrapies,  iL  487;  speak  many 
langaages,  491 ;  of  black  oomplexioo, 
493;  furnish  troops  to  Xerxes,  iv. 
63 ;  which  are  retained  by  Maidonius, 
347;  and  fight  at  Platsea,  396. 

Indian  dogs,  L  314  ;  gold,  iL  488,  481 ; 
bamboo,  492 ;  customs,  492 ;  animals 
and  productions,  497;  heat  of  the 
sun,  495. 

Indo-European  race,  i.  671 ;  ita  i^ipear- 
ance  and  spread,  688. 

Indus,  valley  of  the,  L  659 ;  oourse  of, 
and  branches,  L  676;  explored  by 
Scylax,  iiL  86. 

Ino,  iv.  169. 

Inscribed  offeringpi,  L  62. 

Inscriptions,  Persian,  at  Basargade,  L 
833 ;  Fhiygian,  691 ;  bilingual,  Ly- 
oian  and  Gh«ek,  at  Limyra,  708;  aft 
Antiphellus,  704;  at  Leveesy,  705; 
Greek  at  Aboosimbel,  iL  44 ;  Persian, 
at  Suez,  240;  Standard  ^InacriptiQn 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  687;  great  in- 
scription of  Darius  at  Behistun^  691 ; 
bilingual  inaoriptioin  at  Byzantiumi 
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ill  78;  on  the  Teams,  81;  ancient 
Greek,  seen  by  Herodotus,  258 ;  Per- 
sian, on  the  tomb  of  Darins,  It.  250 ; 
Greek,  at  Thermopylas,  180 ;  on  Del- 
phio  tripod,  467. 

Intaphemes,  ii  468,  608;  Tneaning  of 
the  name,  ill.  646. 

Intercalation,  i.  166. 

Inycns,  liL  420. 

lo^  the  Persian  accoxmt  of,  i.  145 ;  Gk^ek 
Btorj  of,  146 ;  Phcanioian  story  of,  148. 

loloQS,  iiL  295. 

Ion,  ill.  266;  It.  81,  296. 

Ionia,  climate  of,  i.  266 ;  proposal  aboot^ 
It.  454b 

Ionian  Golf,  iii.  602. 

lonians,  their  dialects,  i.  266 ;  their  na- 
tional weakness,  267 ;  a  mixed  race, 
271  i  reduced  by  Harpagus,  289 ;  po- 
sition in  Asia  Minor,  884;  serve  as 
mercenaries  in  Egypt,  ii.  232,  247; 
their  fresh  tronbles,  iii.  229 ;  deserted 
by  the  Athenians,  803;  aid  Cypros 
against  the  Persians,  807 ;  migration 
to  Asia,  365 ;  rednced  by  the  Persians, 
416,  424;  serve  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
iv.  81;  solicited  by  Themistocles, 
276 ;  conduct  at  Salamis,  826 ;  invite 
the  Greek  fleet  to  cross  the  Egean, 
859 ;  revolt  from  Persia^  453. 

Iphiclus,  iv.  461. 

Iphigenia,  iii.  89. 

Ipni,  iv.  154. 

Iran,  great  plateau  of,  i.  553 ;  countries 
outside  the  plateau,  557. 

Irasa,  iii.  129. 

'Ip^ycf,  iv.  440. 

Iron,  ancient  use  of,  ii.  140,  283. 

Irrigation,  i.  315. 

Is,  i.  800,  624. 

Isagoras,  iii.  264,  270,  272. 

Ischeno^,  iv.  147. 

Ishtar,  i.  444,  626, 658. 

Isis,  ii  78 ;  description  of,  73. 

Ismaris,  Lake,  iv.  92. 

Ismenian  Apollo,  L  179;  iii.  258;  iv. 
861. 

Ismi-Dagon,  date  of,  1. 421, 426. 

Issedonians,  i.  825 ;  iii.  23. 

later,  its  source,  ii.  51 ;  its  tributaries 
and  their  modem  names,  iii.  42. 

IstiimuB  of  Corinth,  iv.  113 ;  council  held 
at,  119;  Peloponnesians  fortify,  293, 
875,  377  3  Greeks  collect  at,  382|  886. 

I8tria»  ii  62;  iii.  67. 


KHA8H. 

Italy,  IL  621 ;  iii.  IS ;  Italian  Greeks,  i. 

286;    ii.  617,  621;  iii.  13,  242,  501; 

iv.  138. 
Itanus,  iii.  122. 
Ithamatres,  iv.  63. 
Ithamitres,  iv.  357,  462. 
Ithdme,  iii.  350;  iv.  406. 
Iyrc89,  iii.  19. 
Izdubar,  i.  444. 


J. 


Jaghetu,  nver,  i.  665. 

Jardanus,  i.  160. 

Jare-rud,  river,  i.  663. 

Jason,  iii.  150;  iv.  167. 

Jelum,  river,  L  678. 

Jenysus,  ii.  405. 

Jordan,  river,  i.  667. 

Josiah,  i.  625. 

Judith,  book  of,  i.  231. 

Juno,  her  worship  at  Argos,  !.  165 ;  iii. 
463 ;  at  Samos,  ii.  271 ;  near  Platsea, 
iv.  417. 

Jupiter,  Persian,  i.  256;  Carian,  290; 
Babylonian,  802;  Egyptian,  iL  77; 
Scythian,  iii.  50 ;  various  titles  of,  i. 
706 ;  Olympian,  ii.  9 ;  Urius,  iii.  79 ; 
Theban,  154 ;  Lycsoan,  176 ;  Agorsus, 
244;  Stratius,  313;  Laphystius,  iv. 
159;  Hellenic,  376;  temples  of,  at 
Babylon,  L  302;  near  Mylasa,  290; 
at  Dodona,  ii.  98 ;  at  Egyptian  Thebes, 
99;  at  Olympia,  9;  in  the  oasis  of 
Ammon,  iii.  154;  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thraoian  Bosphorus,  79 ;  at  Lab- 
randa,  313 ;  worship  at  Sparta,  443 ; 
at  Samos,  ii.  626 ;  at  Cyrene,  iii.  176 ; 
at  SelinuB.  244;  at  Athens,  264. 

Jyhun,  river,  i.  662;  alteration  of  its 
course,  586. 


Eara-indaB,  i.  449. 
Eara-Ehardas,  i.  449. 
Eamak,  ii  866. 
Earrak,i446. 
Eiasr,  ii.  679. 
Eerkhah,  river,  i  674. 
Ehaldi,  i  610. 
Ehammurabi,  i  430,  447. 
Ebash,  river,  i  663. 
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Ehem,  li.  146,  290. 

Khiya,  desert  of,  i.  558. 

Khonabad,   oylinden   and   insoription 

found  at,  i.  639. 
Kileh-Shergat,  L  465 ;  tranalatiQn  of  the 

cylinder  from,  461. 
Kimmah,  i.  622. 
King's  benefaotors,  It.  828, 
Kivan,i  648. 

Eisil-Irmak  (Halys),  rireri  i.  876. 
KXfipovxoif  iiL  277> 
Kosa-Tendra,  iii.  49. 
Kndiir.Habiik,  i.  425,  447. 
Kndnr.Lagamer,  i.  446. 
Kndnr-Nakhnnta,  L  446. 
Enfa»  I  818. 
Eor,  river,  i.  563. 
Koran,  river,  i.  576. 
Kurdistan,  i.  597* 
Knrri-galza,  449. 


Labda,  iii.  291. 

LabdaooB,  iii.  269. 

Labotas,  i.  189. 

Laboroeoarohod,  L  536. 

Labranda,  iii.  813. 

Labynetos  I.  of  Babylon,  i,  200,  208, 

408. 

IL,  i.  808,  637. 

Labyrinth,  ii.  226. 

Laoedsamon,  see  Sparta. 

LaoedffimonianB,  eee  Spartans. 

Lacmon,  Monnt,  iv.  446. 

Laorines,  i  276. 

Ladanmn,  ii.  497. 

Lad£,  iii.  409 ;  battle  of,  414. 

Ladio6,  ii.  26& 

Lalos,  iii  121,  269;  oracles  of,  242. 

lAmpito,  iii.  466. 

Lampon,  son  of  Thraeicles,  iv.  444. 

,  son  of  Pytheas,  iv.  486. 

Lamponinm,  iii.  229. 

Lamps,  feast  of,  ii.  107* 

Lampsacns,    iii.   811 1    threatened  by 

OroBsns,  429. 
Laodamas,  son  of  Eteocles,  iii.  268. 

of  Egina,  iii.  128. 

of  Fhoocfia,  iii.  lia 

Laodic^,  iii.  28. 
liaphanes,  iiL  608. 
Lapbystian  Jnpiter,  !▼.  168L 
LapithflD,  iii.  288. 


L18BIAN8. 

LaranohB,  temple  at,  L  632L 

Larissa,  L  273. 

Laraa,  1.446. 

Lasonians,  iv.  230. 

Lafiso,  use  of  the,  iv.  72. 

Lasns  of  Hermion^  iv.  6. 

Latona,  identified   with  the   ISgyptiaii 

Bnto  or  Mant,  iL  236. 
Laureimn,  silver  mines  at,  iv.  117. 
Laos,  iiL  417. 
LeagTos,  iv.  483. 
Learchns,  iiL  185. 
Lebadeia,  iv.  861. 
Lebssa,  iv.  864. 
Lebanon,  Mount,  L  651,  580. 
Lebedns,  L  267. 
Leotom,  iv.  460. 
Leipozais,  iii.  4w 
Leipsydrinm,  iii.  260. 
Lelantom,  plain  of,  iiL  277. 
Lelages,  L  289. 
Lemnian  deeds,  iii.  614. 
Lemnos,  visited  by  the  Ai^gonants,  nL 

116 ;  ooenpied  by  the  Pelasgiaos,  116, 

514 ;  taken  by  Otanes,  229 ;  oanqniered 

by  Miltiades,  615. 
Leo,  the  father  of  Anazandridas,  L  189 ; 

iiL  289. 
XjOO,  a  TrceEenian,  iv.  147. 
LeocAdes,  iiL  608. 
Leonidas,  his  birth,  iii.  241 ;  descent,  iv. 

165 ;  in  command  at  Thermoplys,  166 ; 

dismisses  the  allies,  176 ;  his  conflict 

with  the  Persians,  and  death,  177, 178$ 

inscription   intended  for  his  monn. 

ment,  180;    his  wife,  Gorgo,  187; 

treatment  of  his  corpse  by  Xerxes,  186. 
Leontiades,  iv.  166 ;  branded,  182. 
Leontini,  iv.  126. 

Leoprdpes,  father  of  Theasides,  iiL  465. 
,  father  of  Simonides,  iv.  180. 
Leotydhides,  eon  of  Henaree,  depoees 

Demaratns,  iii.  451 ;  is  banished,  465 ; 

demands  the  Eginetan  hostages,  466 ; 

Samian  embassy  to,  iv.  444 ;  sails  to 

Hyoal^  460 ;  his  genealogy,  868. 
■     ,  son  of  Anaxilafis,  iv.  868. 
Lepidotns,  iL  119. 
Lepreats,  furnish  troops  at  Flatna,  it. 

396 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod. 

467. 
Lepremn,  iii.  121 ;  iv.  896L 
Leprosy,  L  268. 
Lexos,  iiL  816. 
Leebiazufi  defeated  by  Polycratea  at  esa. 
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iL  442;  giTO  ships  to  Histisens,  iii. 
408;  furnish  seventj  triremes  at 
JjadS,  410 ;  their  conduct,  414. 

Lesbos,  ^olian,  i.  274;  its  five  cities, 
274;  netted  by  the  PersiBziB,  iii.  424. 

Letters,  invention  of,  i.  483 ;  iL  818 ;  in- 
trodnction  into  Greece  from  Fhoanioia, 
ilL  256  ;  old  Greek  mode  of  writing, 

257. 

Lenouiians,  famish  ships  at  Salamis, 
iy.  296 ;  famish  troops  at  Flatfloa,  397 ; 
inscribed  on  the  Delpbio  tripod,  467, 
473. 

Lencas,  iv.  296. 

Lenc^  Act^,  iv.  27. 

Leaoon,  iii.  134. 

Libraries,  public,  i.  40. 

Libya,  exploration  of  interior  of,  ii.  49 ; 
its  dwarf  tribes,  50 ;  its  oonfignratian 
and  circumnavigation,  iiL  82, 83;  mean, 
ing  of  the  word,  39,  nations  of,  142 ;  its 
geography,  153 ;  customs,  161 ;  fringe- 
aprons,  163  ;  mode  of  sepulture,  165 ; 
animals,  166 ;  soil  and  crops,  172. 

Lichas,  L  193. 

lida.  Mount,  i.  295. 

I«igarianB  or  Ligyans,  1.  of  Europe,  iii. 
216  s  iv.  134 ;  2.  of  Asia»  iv.  67,  238. 

Limeneium,  i.  157. 

Lindians,  colonise  Gela,  iv.  124. 

Lindus,  i.  270 ;  u.  271. 

Linen,  fineness  of  Egyptian,  ii.  61, 142 ; 
tunics,  182;  Golohian,  172. 

Linus,  ii.  130. 

Lions  in  Africa,  iii.  166 ;  in  Europe,  iv. 
103. 

Lipaxus,  iv.  100. 

Lisa9,  iv.  100. 

Lissus,  iv.  91. 

Litanies,  ii  100. 

Litany,  river,  i.  580. 

Locri,  Epizephyrian,  iii.  419;  Epicne- 
Twi<lia.nj  ir.  108;  Opuntian,  help  the 
Greeks,  164, 264 ;  Ozolian,282. 

Locusts,  ii.  124. 

Logographers,  i.  89 ;  style  of,  138. 

Longevity,  i.  283. 

Xjotophagi,  iii.  149. 

Lotus,  ii.  148 ;  iii.  149. 

Loxias,  title  of  Apollo,  iii.  138.  * 

Luoian's  story  of  the  Olympic  recitation, 
i.  16. 

Luristan,  i.  651. 

Lycnan  Jupiter,  iii.  176. 

Lycardtus,  u.  526 ;  iii.  229. 
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Lyoia,  its  early  history,  i.  292 ;  position 
in  Asia  Minor,  383 ;  its  ethnic  charao- 
ter  and  inscriptions,  694. 

Lycians,  formerly  TermilsB,  i.  293 ;  came 
from  Grete,  291 ;  called  Lycians  from 
Lycus,  293;  iv.  80;  customs  of,  i. 
292;  not  conquered  by  GroBsus,  162; 
conquered  by  Harpagus,  296 ;  included 
in  satrapies  of  Darius,  iL  484 ;  serve 
in  the  navy  of  Xerxes,  iv.  80 ;  Lydan 
bows,  69. 

Lycidas,  iv.  374. 

Lycomddes,  iv.  270. 

Lyodpas,  ii.  452. 

Lycophron,  iL  449. 

Lycnrgus  of  Sparta,  his  legislation,  i. 
189 ;  iiL  339 ;  origin  of  his  discipline, 
341 ;  results  of  his  legislation,  345. 

of  Arcadia,  iii.  503. 

of  Athena,  i.  184. 

Lyons,  river  of  Phrygia,  iv.  32. 

,  river  of  Scythia,  iii.  101. 

,  king  of  Scythia,  iii.  66,  70. 

,  son  of  Fandion,  i.  293 ;  iv.  80. 

Lydia,  its  early  history,  i.  149 ;  its  early 
chronology  and  history,  336 ;  airange- 
ment  of  its  dynasties  according  to 
common  chronology,  838 ;  by  Volney, 
Heeren,  &c.,  339 ;  tabular  list  of  its 
kings,  872;  position  in  Asia  Minor, 
384;  rich  in  silver,  iii.  246;  and  in 
gold,  i.  218. 

Lydian  games,  L  221;  dialects,  844; 
words,  684. 

Lydians,  formerly  Meonians,  i.  160 ;  iv. 
68 ;  warlike,  L  205 ;  good  horsemen, 
207 ;  invent  coining,  221, 712 ;  games, 
222 ;  in  customs  resemble  the  Greeks, 
169,  198,  222;  colonise  Tyrrhenia, 
223 ;  early  kings,  149,  210;  war  with 
Modes,  198 ;  conquered  by  Gyrus,  212; 
revolt,  277 ;  submit  to  Mazares,  279 ; 
included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
485;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
68 ;  their  ethnic  character,  not  Semi- 
tic, but  Xndo-European,  L  684^  692. 

Lydias,  river,  iv.  103. 

Lydus,  L  149,  290 ;  iv.  68. 

Lygdamis  of  Halicamassus,  L  13;  iv. 
83. 

of  NaxoB,  L  188. 

Lynceus,  ii.  148. 

Lysagoras  of  Miletus,  iii.  231. 

of  Faroe,  iiL  607. 

LysaniaSyiiL  604. 

21, 
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LysimaokiiB,  !▼.  319. 
Lysistratns,  iy.  834. 
hyxea,  i.  4. 


Hao89,  Hi.  148, 242. 

Kaoednians,  i.  181 ;  ir.  295. 

Macedonia,  iv.  865. 

Macedoniaii  royal  family,  its  Hellemc 
descent,  iii.  226;  iv.  362. 

Macedonians,  submit  to  Megabazos,  iii. 
222,  224 ;  added  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire  by  Mardonins,  434 ;  serre  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  ir.  150;  garrison 
BoBotia,  284 ;  conquer  Bottisea,  355. 

Machlyans,  iii.  149. 

Madstios,  Greek  name  for  MasiBtioB,  ir. 
887. 

Maoistns,  iii.  121. 

Macronians,  ii.  171;  included  in  the 
satrapies  of  Darins,  487 ;  acoomit  of, 
iy.  218;  serye  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
70. 

Mactorinm,  iy.  125. 

Madyes,  i.  232. 

Madytns,  iv.  34,  464. 

MsBander,  river,  i.  879;  ii.  38 :  plain  of, 
i.  167,  282. 

Mssandrins,  proceedings  of,  ii.  626,  529. 

MsDonians,  i  150;  iy.  69;  acoonnt  of|  i. 
844. 

Mesotians  or  Martians,  iii.  78, 101. 

MsDotis,  Pains,  iii.  3;  receives  the 
Tanais,  88 ;  distance  from  the  Borys- 
thenes,  89 ;  size,  77 ;  origin  of  name^ 
78;  changes  in,  207. 

Magddlns,  ii.  242. 

Magi,  a  Median  tribe,  i.  230 ;  interpret 
dreams,  236,  245;  iv.  21;  account 
of,  i.  265,  416 ;  iy.  21 ;  slaughter  of, 
ii.  475. 

Magian  sacrifice,  L  258;  iv.  44,  94; 
worship,  i.  416 ;  revolution,  ii.  553. 

Magnes,  story  of,  i.  352, 

Magnesia,  city,  i.  282. 

,   tract  of  country,   iy.  108/ 

144, 153, 196. 

Magnetians  of  Europe,  give  earth  and 
water  to  Xerxes,  iv.  108. 

— ^—  of  Asia,  included  in  the  sa- 
trapies of  Darins,  ii.  484. 

Magophonia,  i.  419 ;  ii.  476,  553. 

Malea,  Cape,  i.  208}  iii.  150;  iy.  137. 

Maldna,  iii.  423. 


XASD0KIU8. 

Males,  iii.  602. 

Maliac  gulf,  iv.  160. 

Malians,  give  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes, 
iy.  108. 

Malis,  iy.  160. 

Malta,  ii.  545. 

Mandan^,  i.  236,  237. 

Mandrocles,  his  bridge  over  the  Bos- 
phoms,  iii.  79. 

Maner6s,  ii.  131. 

Manee,  L  221,  341. 

Mantinea^  iii.  135. 

Mantineans,  accompany  Leonidu  to 
Thermopylss,  iy.  164 ;  reach  the  field 
of  FUtsa  after  the  battle,  435; 
doubtful  whether  inscribed  on  the 
Delphic  tripod,  469. 

Mantyes,  iii.  217. 

Mapdn,  iy.  83. 

Maps,  ancient,  i.  48 ;  iii.  245. 

Maraphians,  i.  249,  412;  iii.  142. 

Marathon,  plain  of,  iiL  479 ;  plan  of, 
479 ;  preparation  for  the  battle,  489; 
the  number  of  the  slain,  493 ;  circum- 
stances of  the  battle  discussed,  516; 
Persians  engaged  at,  517 ;  number  of 
Greeks,  518 ;  landing  of  the  Feraians, 
620;  Greek  position,  522;  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle^  527. 

Mardi,  i.  250,  413. 

Mardonius  establishes  democracies  in 
Ionia,  iii.  434;  his  expedition  to 
Greece,  shipwreck  and  retreat,  435, 
436 ;  deprived  of  his  command  by 
Diuius,  472 ;  his  influence  with  Xerxes, 
iv.  4;  his  speech  to  the  Persian 
council,  9 ;  appointed  one  of  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  Persian  foot,  71 ; 
his  family  history,  263 ;  his  advice  to 
Xerxes  after  Salamis,  337;  left  in 
charge  by  Xerxes,  347;  winters  in 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  854;  sends 
to  consult  the  oracles,  361;  sends 
Alexander  to  Athens,  363 ;  oocapies 
Athens,  373 ;  again  offers  terms  to 
the  Athenians,  875;  quits  Attica, 
382;  encamps  on  the  ABopus,382; 
his  treatment  of  the  Phocians,385; 
mourns  Masistius,  889;  oQufers  wiib 
Artabazua,  389;  explains  an  am- 
biguous oracle,  412 ;  sends  a  herald 
to  reproach  the  Spartans,  413;  bis 
address  to  Thorax,  420 ;  attacks  the 
retreating  Greeks,  421;  defeated  sod 
B]ain9  425. 
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Mardontes,  iy.  70,  857 ;  his  death,  452. 

Marea>  ii.  27* 

Hareotis,  ii.  7,  27. 

Mares,  account  of,  ir.  220. 

Mariandynians,  reduced  bj  Groesiis,  i. 
163;  their  position  in  Asia  Minor, 
385;  indnded  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  485 ;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  67. 

Maris,  riyer,  iii.  42. 

Markets,  i.  276. 

Maro,  iy.  179. 

Mardneia,  iy.  91. 

Mars,  Egyptian,  ii.  107,  286 ;  oracle  of, 
136;  Scythian,  iii.  60;  worship  of,  52; 
Thradan,  213 ;  oracle  of  Mars,  iy.  69. 

Marsyas,  riyer,  iii.  312 ;  battle  at,  313. 

,  sldn  of,  iy.  29. 

Mascames,  iv.  89. 

Maaistes,  son  of  Darins,  iy.  71,  260, 
455;  his  death,  460. 

f  son  of  Siromitras,  iy.  70. 

Masistins,  death  of,  iy.  388. 

Maspii,  i.  249,  412;  meaning  of  the 
name,  iii.  546. 

Massages,  iy.  67. 

MassagetsB,  oomitry  of,  i.  325 ;  customs, 
335;  attacked  by  Gyms,  328 ;  defeat 
him,  333 ;  etymology  of  the  name,  iii. 
209. 

Massilia,  i.  285. 

Matieni,  1.  309,  380,  694 ;  included  in 
satrapies  of  Darins,  ii.  487 ;  senre  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  iy.  67 ;  acconnt 
of,  226. 

Mansdlns,  iii.  312. 

Mant,  ii.  284,  641. 

Maz^ftuos,  iii.  165. 

Mazares,  i.  279 ;  his  death,  282. 

Measures  nsed  by  Herodotus,  ii.  228. 

Medstes,  iii.  267. 

Meoybema,  iy.  99. 

Medea,  i.  146. 

Modes,  rise  of  the,  i.  224 ;  war  with 
Lydians,  198;  duration  of  their  em- 
pire, 253 ;  reyolt  under  Darius,  254; 
ii.  595;  their  history,  and  chronology, 
L  388;  their  geographical  position, 
391;  lists  of  their  kings,  393;  king, 
dom  really  founded  by  Gyaxares,  396 ; 
subject  to  Persia,  406;  their  ethnic 
character,  697;  included  in  the 
satrapies  of  Darius,  iL  486 ;  meaning 
of  their  proper  names,  iii.  639 ;  serye 
in  the  anny  of  Xerxes,  iy.  68;   re- 


HELIANS. 

pulsed  at  Thermopylse,  169;  retuned 
by  Mardonius,  347;  their  mode  of 
dress,  i.  261. 

Media,  its  physical  geography,  i.  695. 

Median  wall,  i.  538;  robe,  iL  480. 

Medicine,  iL  136,  401. 

Medimnus,  i.  313. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  i.  144. 

Megabates,  iii.  233;   meaning   of  the 

Megabazus,  iii.  115,  211,  226 ;  iy.  82. 
Megabyzus,    the    conspirator,    ii.  478, 

612 ;  iii.  547. 
,  grandson  of  the  conspirator, 

iL  656;  iy.  71. 
Megades,  the  archon,  iii.  382. 
,  riyal  of  Pisistratus,  L  183; 

makes  terms  with  him,  184 ;  quarrels 

again,  185;    goes   into    exile,    188; 

short  account  of  him,  iii.  404;    he 

marries  Agarista,  506. 

-,  son  of  Hippocrates,  iii.  606. 


Magacreon,  L  132 ;  iy.  97. 

Meg^ostes,  iy.  89. 

Megapanus,  iy.  69. 

Megara,  wars  with  Athens,  liL  386; 
threatened  by  Mardonius,  iy.  382. 

Megarid,  iy.  382. 

Megarians,  their  war  with  Athens,  i. 
183 ;  furnish  ships  at  Artemisium,  iy. 
264 ;  at  Salamis,  296 ;  send  embassy 
to  Sparta,  376;  resist  the  Persian 
horse,  387 ;  f  nrniah  troops  at  Platssa, 
397;  suffer  from  the  Theban  horse, 
427 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 
467,  473. 

of  Sicily,  iy.  12a 

Meg^idms,  iy.  67. 

Megistias,  the  seer,  iy.  174>  175;  in- 
scription on  his  tomb,  180. 

Melampns,  ii.  91 ;  iy.  176, 405. 

Melanchlseni,  iii.  18;  customs,  92;  re> 
fuse  to  help  the  Scythians,  98 ;  their 
country  traversed  by  Darins,  102. 

Melanippus,  the  hero,  iii.  268. 

^  the  friend  of  Alcsras,  iiL 

296. 

Melanthios,  iii.  298. 

Mdanthus,  i.  272 ;  iiL  29a 

Melas,  riyer  of  Malis,  iy.  161. 
-,  riyer  of  Thrace,  iy.  52. 


.,  gulf  of,  ui.  482  ;  iy.  62. 


Meles,  L  210. 

Meliboea,  iy.  154. 

Melians,  colonists  from  LaoedsDmon,  iy. 
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297;  fomiahedshipBtotlieGreelnat 

SaUunifly  297 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphio 

tripod,  467,  473. 
HeliBaa,  ii.  448. 
Membliams,  iii.  119. 
Heninon,  his  history,  ii.  176  ;  dty  of, 

iii.  258.    See  Bnsa. 
Memnonium,  ii.  869. 
Memphis,  ii.  168,  411;  its  antiqnityi 

837. 
Menahem,  i.  476. 
Henares,  iii.  450 ;  it.  868. 
Mend^,  iy.  99. 
Mendes,  city,  ii.  77;  nome,  261. 

,  Egyptian  god,  ii.  76,  86. 

Hendesian  month  of  Nile,  ii.*fi8i  ^y 
Menela&s,  ii.  187. 

,  Port,  iii.  143. 

Menes,  ii.  6;  first  king  of  Egypt,  163, 

83a 
Henins,  iii  456. 
Herbal,  iy.  83. 

Mercenary  troops  in  Egypt,  ii.  282. 
Heronry,  statnes  of,  iL  96 ;  his  temple 

at    Bnbastis,    217;     the    Egyptian 

Thoth,    286;     worshipped    by    the 

Thracian  kings,  iii.  214. 
Hemmadas,  i.  164, 349. 
Herodach,  worship  of,  at  Babylon,  i. 

802,  650. 
Herodach-Baladon,   i.   449,  476,   478, 

479,  482 ;  reign  of,  616. 
Heroe,  i480;  ii.  41. 
Herom,  lake  of,  L  667. 
Hesembria  on  the  Enzine,  iii.  82,  425. 

-  on  the  Egean,  iy.  91. 
Heshech,  i.  676;  iy.  216. 
Hesopotamia,   its   geography,   i.  649; 

physical  changes,  687. 
Messana,  iy.  183. 
Hessapian  lapyg^ians,  iy.  139. 
Heesenian  wars,  iii.  260;  the  first  with 

Sparta,  849 ;  the  second,  354. 
Hetals  applied  to  buildings,  i.  229. 
Hetapontnm,  iii.  13. 
Hethymna,  i.  169, 276. 
Hetiochns,  iii.  482. 
Hetroddme,  iii.  110. 
Hice,  ii.  220. 
Hicythns,  iy.  140. 
Midas,  i.  164 ;  inscription  on  his  tomb, 

691 ;  gardens  of,  iy.  865. 
Higdol,  ii.  248. 
Hile,  Boman,  ii.  89. 
Milesians,  war  with  Alyatte^  i.  166; 
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asflist  Chians  against  Erythre^  167 
reoeiyed  into  alliance  by  Cyms,  266 
had  a  temple  at  KancratiB,  iL  267 
csU  in  the  Parians  to  azrange  their 
oonstitation,in.  280;  theirpart  in  the 
revolt  erf  Aristagoraa,  239;  their  ships 
at  Lad£,  409 ;  transpcarted  to  Amp^ 
417 ;  distrasted  by  the  PersianB  before 
Hycal^,  iy.  460 ;  proTO  treaeherooa 
goides  to  them,  463. 

Hiletns,  attacked  by  Gyges  and  Ardys, 
i.  166;  by  Sadyattes  and  Alyattes, 
166 ;  its  ancient  and  modem  position, 
266 ;  threatened  by  the  Persians^  iiL 
408;  taken  by  them,  416;  period  of 
its  power,  iii.  230. 

MHi-sihn,  L  449. 

Hilo,  ii.  622. 

Hiltiades,  son  of  Cypselns,  an  Olympian 
▼ictor,  iii  427;  accepts  the  throne 
of  the  Chersonese,  428 ;  protected  by 
GrcBsns,  429 ;  dies  childless,  430. 

,  son  of  Cimon,  sent  to  the 
Chersonese  by  the  Pisistratidas,  iii 
430;  makes  himself  tyrant,  481;  in- 
cites the  Greeks  to  bx«ak  Uie  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  108;  dziyen  from 
the  Chersonese  by  an  inyaeion  of 
Scythians,  431  ;  oonqnen  Lemnos, 
616;  narrowly  escapes  the  Pernani^ 
432 ;  impeached"  for  tyranny,  4B2 ; 
acquitted  and  elected  Strategns,  482 ; 
his  conference  with  Oallimaohns,  487» 
488;  his  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Harathon,  491 ;  his  expedition  against 
Pares,  607;  his  accident,  609;  trial 
and  death,  610. 

Hfly»,  i.  292. 

Hina,  Attic,  yalne  of,  ii.  411. 

Hinerva,  names  of :  Assesia,  L 157 ;  AIe% 
191;  iy.  428;  Cnutias,  ui.  243; 
Pronaia,  iy.  290;  Polinchns,  i.  281; 
P&Uenis,  186;  Polia8,iii.  281 ;  Sdraa, 
iy.  381 ;  identified  with  the  Egyptian 
Neith,  ii.  106, 285 ;  worshipped  by  the 
Anseans  of  Africa,  iii.  152,  1GB ;  at 
Troy,  iy.  44 ;  Sigenm,  iii  296 ;  Cyrhke, 
ii269;  Iiindns,272:  Peda8as,i295; 
her  special  worship  at  Athens,  iy.  ^4, 
299,  802. 

Hinda,  iii  244. 

Hinos,  ii.  511 ;  mythio  histoxy  of,  iy. 
138. 

MinysB  at  Sparta,  iii.  117 ;  th^  setUe- 
mentBinthePeloponnese,120;  foond 
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Thera,  120;  KinyauB  of  OrchomeimBy 

i2n. 
IGtn,  i.  257. 
HHzadates,  L  238, 243. 
Mitrobates,  ii.  614,  616. 
Hnesaichiu,  iii.  83. 
ICneeipbiliis,  iy.  303. 
Mceris,  Egyptian  king,  date  of,  ii.  16; 

reign  of,  167. 

,  lake  of,  ii.  16,  167 ;  aocount  of 

the  natural  and  artifioial  basins,  226, 


Moloeis,  iv.  420. 

Molossi,  i.  271 ;  iii.  504. 

Holpagoras,  iii.  231. 

Uomemphis,  ii.  247 ;  battle  of,  257. 

lIonoHtbs,  ii.  263,  387. 

KonthB,  Greek,  iii.  483. 

Honnmental  records  in  Greece,  L  51; 

in  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  64. 
Mophi,  ii.  37> 
KoBcbi,  ethnic  character  of,  L  676 ;  in- 

daded  in  satrapies  of  Darios,  ii.  487 ; 

Eerre  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  It.  70 ; 

general  aooonnt  of,  215. 
HoflynoDd,   included    in    satrapies   of 

Darins,  ii.  487 ;    serve  in  army  of 

Xerxesi  ir.  70;   general  aocoont  of, 

219. 
Honming,  Egyptian,  ii.  138. 
Hngheir,  excavations  at,  i.  638;  rains 

at^  ii.  677. 
Mmnmy,  meaning  of,  ii.  142. 
Hnntofp,  ii.  347. 
Hnnychia,  iv.  317. 
Hnrg-aub,  i.  333.    See  Pasargad». 
Hnrychides,  his  mission  to  Salamis,  iv. 

374. 
Hnsaras,  acoonnt  of,  iv.  6. ;  oracles  of 

334^  411. 
Musical  instruments,  ii.  87. 
Hycal^,  i.  273 ;  iv.  448 ;  battle  at,  W.  451. 
Hyoensd,  iv.  393. 
My cenaeans,  send  troops  to  ThermopylsD, 

iy.  164 ;  said  to  have  remained  to  the 

last,  176 ;  furnish  a  conting^t  at 

FlatsBa,  396;  inscribed  on  the  Delphio 

tripod  as  "  Mycenes,"  468. 
Hycerinus,  ii.  206 ;  his  pyramid,  207. 
Hycians,  included  in  the  satrapies  of 

Darins,  ii.  487 ;  furnish  troops  to  the 

army  of  Xerxes,  ir.  63. 
Myconns,  iii.  495. 
Hyecphoris,  ii.  251. 
Hygdonia,  iy.  101. 


KAUCBATtS. 

Hylasa,  I  290 ;  iU.  238,  314 

MyUtta,  i  266. 

Hyndus,  iii.  234. 

Myroinus,  iii.  216,  316. 

Myriandrian  Gulf,  iii.  81. 

Myrina  in  iEolis,  i.  273. 

— —  in  Lemnos,  iii.  616. 

Myron,  iii.  601. 

Myrsilns,  i.  149. 

Myrsus,  father  of  Candaules,  i.  160. 

,  son  of  Gyges,  ii.  511 ;  iii.  314. 

Mys,  iy.  360. 

Mysia,  its  position  in  Asia  Minor,  i. 
884;  traversed  by  Xerxes,  iv.  41. 

Mysians,  their  expedition  into  Europe, 
iv.  23 ;  conquered  by  Croesus,  i.  168 ; 
included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
485 ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
69 ;  their  ethnic  character,  i.  698. 

Mysteries,  of  the  Gabiri,  ii.  96 ;  Egyp- 
tian, 26(3 ;  Eleusinian,  iv.  307. 

Mytflensans,  about  to  give  up  Fkustyas, 
i.  281 ;  put  Goes  to  death,  iii  239; 
war  with  Athenians,  296. 

Mytildne,  colonised  by  iEolians,  L  275 ; 
harboured  Pactyas,  279 ;  had  a  share 
in  building  the  Hellenium  at  Naucra- 
ds,  ii.  267;  sovereignty  of,  obtained 
by  Goes,  iii.  217 ;  regains  its  freedom, 
239. 

Myu8,i.266. 


N. 


Nabonadius,  i.  537 ;  captured  by  Gyms, 

544. 
Nabonassar,  the  era  of,  i.  514 ;  his  suc- 
cessors, 614. 
Nabopolassar,  founder  of  the  Babylonian 

empire,  i  400,  621;  his  Lydian  and 

Egyptian  wars,  626. 
Nakhsh-i-Rnstam,  insoript&m  at,iy.260. 
Nana,  i.  668. 
Naparis,  river,  iii  42. 
Napata,  ii  39. 
Karam-sin,  i.  427,  446. 
Nasamonians,  their  account  of  the  in* 

terior  of  Africa,  ii.  47 ;  their  position 

and  habits,  iii  145. 
Natho,  ii.  249. 
Natolia,  i  196. 
Katmm,  use  of,  li.  142. 
Naucraries,  iii.  271. 
Kauoratis,  ii.  161 ;  its  courtezans,  211 ; 

general  aocount  of,  266. 
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Nanplia,  iii.  460. 

KftUBtrophuB,  ii.  458. 

Nazians,  contribnte  to  the  Greek  fleet  at 
Salamis,  iy.  296 ;  insoribed  on  the  Del- 
phic tripod,  467,  473. 

Nazos,  subdued  hj  PisiBtratos,  and  given 
to  Lygdamifl,  i.  188;  its  flourishing 
condition,  iii.  229 ;  exiles  from  it,  take 
refuge  in  Miletus,  231;  attacked  by 
the  Persians  without  success,  236; 
taken  by  Datis,  473. 

Nazes,  in  Sicily,  settlement  of,  iv.  126 ; 
taken  by  Hippocrates,  126. 

Nazi-murudas,  i.  449. 

Neapolis,  in  Egypt,  ii.  146. 

,  in  Pallene,  iy.  99- 

Nebbi-yunuB,  i.  490,  626. 

Nebo,  i.  660. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  and  his  great 
buildings  and  works,  i.  626,  627; 
captures  Jerusalem,  632 ;  inyades 
l^gypt,  632 ;  ii.  385 ;  his  Standard 
Inscription,  687. 

Needs,  father  of  Psammetichus,  ii.  231. 
,  son  of  Psammetichus,  his  canal  to 
the  Bed  Sea,  ii.  239,  242 ;  his  fleet, 
242;  captures  Gadytis,  243;  drcnm. 
navigates  Africa,  383;  iii.33;  defeats 
Josiah,  i.  625 ;  ii.  383. 

Nectanebo,  ii.  391. 

Neileus,  iy.  448. 

Neith,  ii.  285. 

Neleids,  iii.  264. 

Nemesis  of  Herodotus,  i.  89« 

Neocles,  iy.  116. 

Neon,  iy.  282. 

Neon-teichus,  i.  273. 

Neptune,  not  known  to  the  Egyptxans, 
ii.  93;  his  worship  introduced  into 
Greece  from  Libya,  93;  worshipped 
near  Lake  Tritonis,  iii.  163 ;  by  the 
Scythians  as  Thamimasadas,  60; 
causes  earthquakes,  iv.  107  ;  wor- 
shipped by  lonians  as  Heliconian,  L 
273 ;  by  the  Greeks  generally  as  "  the 
Saviour,"  iv.  166 ;  his  contention  with 
Hinerva^  302;  altar  at  the  Isthmus, 
862 ;  temple  at  Potidsea^  356 ;  statue 
dedicated  to  him  by  the  Gredcs  after 
Plat8oa,438. 

Kereids,  not  known  to  the  Egyptians,  ii. 
93 ;  Magi  sacrificed  to  them,  iy.  166. 

Kexgal,  i.  664 ;  iii.  23. 

Keriglissar,  i.  634. 


MOGTHOir. 

Nestor,  iii.  264. 

Nestus,  river,  iv.  92, 103. 

Neuri,  iii.  91 ;  refuse  to  help  the  Scy- 
thians, 98»  99;  DariuB  led  through 
their  country,  102. 

Nicander,  iv.  3&9. 

Nicandra,  ii.  99. 

Nicodromus,  iii.  469. 

NicolatLs,  i.  90 ;  iv.  112. 

NifEer,  i.  426. 

Niger,  river,  ii.  61. 

Ni&,  its  mouth,  ii.  6,  24 ;  its  deposits, 
and  volume  of  water,  7;  variation  in 
its  rise,  12,  297 ;  analysis  of  its  de- 
posits, 15;  Ganopxc  month,  24;  time 
of  its  inundation,  28;  cause  of  its 
inundation,  and  meaning  of  the  name, 
80,  84;  White  Nile,  32;  sooroeB  of 
the  NUe,  36;  its  fountains,  37;  its 
cataracts,  38;  its  geography  from 
ancient  itineraries,  40;  lowering  of 
the  water  in  Ethiopia,  299. 

Niloa,  iL  146. 

Nilometer,  ii.  297. 

Nimiod,  i.  436,  655. 

Nimrud,  i.  465. 

Nine  Springs,  f ountun  of  the,  iii.  StL 

Nineveh,  attaicked  by  Phraortes,  i.  230 ; 
by  Gyazares,  232,  401 ;  date  of  the 
capture,  398;  restored  by  Senna- 
cherib, 482;  its  fall  under  Saracua, 
499;  non-ezistent  when  Heiodotos 
writes,  316. 

Ninfi,  ii.  174. 

Ninip,  i.  641. 

Ninus,  i.  150;  meaning  of  the  name, 
456;  a  mythic  personage,  456. 

Nin-pala-sira,  i  469. 

Nipsseans,  iii.  82L 

Nipur,  i.  444. 

Nisffia,  L  183. 

Nissan  horses,  iL  497  s  ir.  99. 

Nisroch,  i.  611. 

Nisvrus,  iv.  83. 

Nititis,  legend  of,  it  408. 

Nitocris,  the  Babylonian,  portmjed  by 
Herodotus,  L  128 ;  her  great  wark^ 
306,  637 ;  her  tomb,  807. 

^  the  Egyptian,  ii.  166^  846. 

NobatcB,  ii  41. 

No6s,  iiL  48. 

Nomadic  Persian  tribes,  x.  250;  Scy- 
thians, iii.  17 ;  Libyans,  162. 

Nonacris,  iii.  467. 

Nothon,  iii.  477. 
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Notinm,  L  273. 
Konm,  ii.  77,  286. 
Nadimn,  iii  121. 
Knmben,  meaning  of,  ii.  407. 
Nymphsa  Nelnmbo,  ii.  149. 
Nymphod^niB,  iv,  112. 
NyBa,  ii.  224,  489. 

Oarizns,  !▼.  67. 

Oaros,  river,  iii.  101. 

Oases,  ii.  47,  427. 

Oaths,  iiL  57. 

Obelisks,  ii.  182. 

OceanoB,  river,  ii.  34;  ihoaght  to  fiur- 

Tonnd  the  earth,  iL  34 ;  iii.  7. 
Ochns,  a  392. 

Octaznasadas,  revolt  of,  iii.  69 
Ocytus,  iv.  266. 
Odomantians,  iii.  220 ;  iv.  98. 
OdrjBCB,  iiL  81. 
(Ea»  iii.  282. 

(Etores,  son  of  Megabazns,  iii.  426. 
,  groom  of  Darins,  ii.  481  j  mean. 

ing  of  the  name,  iii.  647* 
(EdipuB,  iii.  121,  259. 
CEnoS,  iii.  274. 
CEnon^,  iv.  296. 
CExu)tria,  1  287. 
OSnnssflD,  i.  284. 
(Eobazos,  story  of,  iii.  73. 

,  father  of  Siromitres,  iv.  64. 
,  Persian  commander,  iv.  461 ; 

his  death,  462. 
(EoljCQB,  iii.  121. 
O6106,  river,  iv.  417. 
CEta,  mount,  iv.  178. 
(Etoeyros,  iii.  50. 
Oior-pata,  iii.  94. 
OlbiA  or  Olbiopolis,  iii.  16,  48. 
Olen,  iii.  29. 
Olenns,  i.  271. 
Oliatns,  iii.  238. 
Olive-trees,  iii.  281« 
Olophyzus,  iv.  30. 
Ohniis,  iii.  431. 
Olympia,  road  from  Athens  to,  ii.   9; 

Alexander  at,  iii.  226;  divination  by 

victims  at,  iv.  361 ;  offerings  of  the 

Greeks  at,  43a 
Olympic  festival,  ii.  244;  only  open  to 

Greeks,  iii.  22<6;  the  prize  a  crown 

of  olive,  iv.  279 ;  fell  abont  the  time 

of  ThermopyliB,  167. 


ORACULAB. 

Olympic  victors :  Philip  of  Crotona,  iii. 
245;  Gylon  of  Athens,  271 ;  Demara- 
tns,  king  of  Sparta,  454;  Miltiades 
of  Athens  (the  elder),  428 ;  Cimon  of 
Athens  (the  elder),  481. 

Olympiodonis,  iv.  387. 

Olympus,  Mount  (in  Mysia),  i.  170 ;  iv. 
68. 

,  Mount  (in  Thessaly),  iv.  103  ; 

pass  of,  14L 

Olynthus,  iv.  99 ;  355. 

*Ofi6pwKat  i.  640. 

OneatsB,  iii.  26& 

Onesilus  of  Salamis,  iiL  304 ;  heads  the 
revolt  of  Cyprus,  304;  demands  aid 
from  the  lonians,  307;  engages  the 
Persians  and  kills  Artybius,  809 ;  falls 
310. 

Ondtas,  iv.  172. 

Onochdnus,  river,  iv.  158L 

Onomacritus,  iv.  5. 

Onomastus,  iii.  504. 

Onuphis,  iL  251. 

Ophryneum,  iv.  44. 

Opis,  virgin,  iii.  29. 

,  city,  i.  309. 

Opoea,  iii.  67. 

Oppert,  his  Babylonian  researches,  ii. 
588. 

Opus,  Loon  of,  iv.  164. 

Oracles,  i.  86, 150 ;  Grecian  and  Libyan, 
174;  their  nature,  175, 284;  Egyptian, 
ii.  235 ;  of  Bacis,  iv.  275.    See  Delphi. 

Oracular  answers,  to  the  Lydians,i.  150, 
154;  to  Alyattes,  157 ;  to  Croosus,  174^ 
176,  179,  212;  to  Lycurgus,  180;  to 
the  Spartans,  191,  192;  to  the  Cy- 
mroans,  279,  280  ;  to  the  Agy Hasans, 
286;  to  the  Gnidians,  294 ;  toPheron, 
ii.  182;  to  Mycerinus,  207 ;  to  Saba- 
oos,  218 ;  to  the  dodecarchy,  225 ;  to 
Psammetichus,  232;  to  Necos,  242; 
to  the  Siphnians,  455 ;  to  Cambyses, 
462 ;  to  the  Metapontines,  iii.  13 ;  to 
BattuB,  126 ;  to  the  Therteans,  127 ; 
to  the  Greeks  generally,  131 ;  to  the 
Cyrensoans,  135 ;  to  Arcesilaus,  138 ; 
to  Jason,  151 ;  to  the  PsBonians,  210 ; 
to  Anticluunes,  242 ;  to  the  Lacede. 
monians,  261 ;  to  Clisthenes  of  Sioyon, 
267;  totheThebans,278;  tothe  Epi. 
daurians,  281 ;  to  the  Athenians,  286 ; 
to  AStion,  289;  to  the  Bacohiado), 
290;  to  Cypselns  of  Corinth,  291 ;  to 
theAmathusians,S10j  tothe  Argives 
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and  Hllesiaas,  416,  461|  to  tlie  Do- 
loiid,  428;  to  the  Spartaiis,  451 ;  to 
Glaaciu,  467 ;  to  the  DelianB,  476 ; 
to  the  Parians,  609;  to  the  Argives, 
IT.  121 ;  to  the  GretaiiB,  188;  to  the 
Athenians,  IH  115,  121;  to  the 
Spartans,  176 ;  to  the  Enboaans,  276 ; 
to  the  Spartvis,  847;  to  Mys,  862;  to 
Tisameniui,  404;  to  the  Apolloniats, 
446. 

Orb^lns,  lii.  221. 

Qrohomenians  of  Arcadia,  send  troops 
to  ThermopylsB,  iv.  164;  to  Flataea, 
896;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod 
as  Erohomenians,  468. 

Orchomenns,  i.  271 ;  iv*  284. 

OrdesBos,  riTcr,  iii.  42. 

Orestes,  legend  of,  i.  191. 

Orestdnm,  iv.  880. 

Orges,  iv.  96. 

Oricus,  town,  iv.  445. 

,  a  Scythian  prince,  iii.  67 

Orithyia,  iv.  164. 

Omeats,  iy.  814 

Oroetos,  ii.  609. 

Oromedon,  ir.  88. 

Orontes,  river,  i.  680. 

Ordpns,  iii.  477. 

Orosangs,  iv.  323. 

Orotal,  ii.  408. 

C^hic  rites,  ii.  183. 

OrsiphantoB,  iv.  179. 

Qrthian,  i.  160. 

Orthocoiybantes,  ii.  486 ;  iv.  280,  284 

Osiris,  ii.  42,  76 ;  the  mystery  of  his 
Bnff erings,  266 ;  nature  of  his  deity, 
289 

Osirtasen,  li.  167,  847. 

Ossa,  iv.  105. 

Ostracism,  iv.  819. 

Otanes,  1.  the  conspirator,  ii.  465,  477i 
625;  his  family,  iv.  268;  2.  son  of 
Sisamnes,  his  conqneste,  iii.  229; 
meaning  of  the  word,  648. 

Otaspes,  iv.  60. 

Othiyades,  i.  209. 

Othrys,  Mount,  iv.  106. 

Otiarta,  i.  444. 

Otters,  ii.  119. 

Oxen,  disposal  of  dea^  ii.  74b 

Oxns  (or  Jyhnn),  river,  i.  826, 669,  660. 

Oxylns,  iii.  820. 

Ozyrhinchns,  ii.  119. 

Ozolian  Locri,  iii  820;  iv.  282. 


PAHATffBNAIC. 


Ttk  and  Ka,  primitive  cries  of,  iL  277. 

PactAlns,  river,  iiL  801. 

Pactyans,  western,  included  in  the  eatra. 

pies  of  Darios,  ii.  487 ;  serve  in  the 

army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  63. 
,  eastern,  border  on  Caspatjims, 

ii.  493 ;  general  account  of,  iv.  207 
Factyas,  i.  277. 
Pactylca,  iii.  86. 
Ptabdsaans,  ii.  492. 
PoBanian  district,  i.  184b 
PsDonians,  their  redaction  by  Hegabasm, 

iii  219 ;  original  country,  221 ;  escape 
.  from  Phrygia,  299 ;  serve  in  the  armf 

of  Xerxes,  iv.  150. 
P&BopUans,  iii.  219 ;  iv.  93. 
PSBsns,  iii.  811. 
Pteti,  iv.  92. 
Pteus,  iiL  604. 
Pagasffi,  gulf  of,  iv.  156. 
Paintings,  historical,  i.  63 ;  porfcrait,  in 

Egypt,  ii  269,  271. 
Paleans,  serve  at  PlatsDa,  iv.  897 ;  not 

inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod,  470. 
Palestine,  i  283,  602 ;  Syrians  of,  ii 

171,  404;  iv.  74 
Pallas-statues,  iii.  163. 
P^dn£,  village,  i  186. 

,  peninsula,  iv.  822,  356. 

Palm-trees  in  Babylonia,  L  317;  wine 

from,  ii  141 ;  at  AugUa,  147,  ISfiu 
Palus  Haratis,  i  232 ;  its  extent^  iii  94^ 

96. 
Pamisns,  river,  iv.  106. 
Pammon,  iv.  148. 
Pftmphila,  i.  8. 
Pamphylia,  ite  position  in  Asia  Minor, 

i882. 
Pamphylians,   reduced    by   Ctcbsus,  i 

163;    included   in   the  sair^ries  of 

Darius,  ii.  484;  serve  in  the  navy  of 

Xerxes,  iv.  80. 

,  Doric  tribe,  iii  268. 

Pan,  identificKi  with  the  Egyptian  Khsm, 

ii  76,  86. 
,  the  god,  distinguished  fnan  ftn^ 

the  son  of  Penelope,  ii.  223 ;  appears 

to  Pheidippides,  iii  482 ;  worahipptwi 

snbsequentiy  at  Athens,  48& 

,  cave  of,  iii.  482. 

Panstius,  iv.  820. 
Paziothenaic  festival,  iii  489. 
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FANDION. 

Pandion,  i.  298 ;  ir.  80. 

F&ndxoseiTmi,  or  temple  of  Fttadrosns, 

iii.  281 ;  ir.  302. 
pBDgSBiim,  Monnt,  iii.  219 ;  It.  98. 
F&nionia,  feaet  of,  L  278. 
PiBmomiun,  L  273. 
Pftnionins,  iy.  841. 
Panites,  iii.  440. 
Fanop^,  iy.  284. 
Panonniu,  i.  280. 
Ptotagndtus,  iL  401. 
PlEuitalean,  i.  217. 
Pu&tarefl^  iy.  125. 
PEuithen,  iii.  167. 

Panthialaanfl,  PerBian  txibe,  i.  260,  412. 
PasticapeB,  riyer,  iii.  17, 48. 
I^timathi,  included  in  the  satrapies 

of  Darius,  ii  486 1  general  aocoont  of, 

iy.229. 
Pantites,  iy.  182. 
Binjasis,  i.  4»  13. 
Papeons,  iii.  CO. 
Paphlagonia,  i.  385. 
P&phlagonians,  conquered  by  OxtBBOs, 

i  168;  included  in  the  satrapies  of 

Darius,  ii  485 ;  senre  in  the  army  of 

Xerxes,  iy.  67;  separated  from  the 

Cappadooians  by  the  Halys,  i.  196. 
Paphos,  iy.  158. 
Plapi,  iL  345. 
Pbpraz,  iii.  222. 
Plaiardmis,  ii.  103,  249 ;  festiyal  at,  107 ; 

the  hippopotamoB  held  sacred  there, 

118. 
Papyrus,  books  of,  i.  40;  shoes,  iL  64; 

Cypems,  160 ;  for  writing,  817. 
P&xasbates,  iii.  244. 
Parstacdn^,  i.  596. 
Puralatsa,  iii.  5. 
Parali,  iii.  404. 
Paiapotamii,  iy.  283. 
Parasangs,  iii.  253. 

Pkkrdtacdni,  Median  tribe,  i.  230;  iy.  234. 
Ptoian  marble,  ii.  455. 
I^arians,  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Mile- 

sians,  iii.  230 ;  attacked  by  Hiltiades, 

607;  forbidden  to  pnniah  Timo,  609; 

take  no  part  in  the  Persian  war,  iy. 

309;  after  Salamis  pay  a  large  snm 

to  Themiatocles,  346. 
JParicaniana  of  Media,  included  in  the 

satrapies  of  Darius,    iL  486;   serye 

both  as  cayalry  and  infantry  in  the 

army  of  Xerxes,  iy.  68,  73 ;  account 

of,  iy.  234. 


PS0A8IANB. 

Paricanians  of  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  in* 
eluded  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
487;  general  account  of  them,  iy.  212. 

Parium,  iiL  312. 

Pftris.    Bee  Alexander. 

Parmys,  iL  482 ;  iy.  257. 

Parnassus,  Mount,  iy.  280,  285. 

PuroreataB,  iii.  120;  iy.  814. 

Pares,  situation  of,  iiL  232 ;  attacked  by 
Miltiades,  iiL  607. 

Pkurthenium,  Mount,  iii.  482. 

P&rthenius,  riyer,  iL  171. 

Parthians,  L  6^;  included  in  the  satra- 
pies of  Darius,  ii.  487 ;  use  the  water 
of  the  Aces,  606 ;  senre  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  iy.  68 ;  general  account  of, 
191. 

Pasargado,  1.  Persian  tribe,  i.  249,  412; 
iii.  142 ;  2.  Persian  city,  L  883. 

Pasht,  iL  286. 

Pasides,  iy.  448. 

PatsBci,  ii.  439. 

Patalcus,  iy.  125i. 

Patara,  L  304. 

Patarbdmis,  ii.  246. 

Patiramphes,  iy.  259. 

Patizeithes,  ii.  460. 

Pfttreis,  i.  271. 

Pbtlimus,  ii.  241. 

Pausanias,  the  Spartan  commander, 
leayes  Sparta  by  night,  iy.  379; 
marches  to  the  Isthmus,  380;  pro. 
ceeds  to  Erythres,  386;  attacked  by 
the  Persians,  887;  changes  his  posi- 
tion, 389;  marshals  his  host,  395; 
changes  place  with  the  Athenians, 
413 ;  resumes  his  former  place  in  the 
line,  414 ;  holds  a  council,  which  re- 
sdlyes  on  a  retreat,  416 ;  commences 
his  retreat,  419;  delayed  by  Amorn- 
pharetus,  420;  continues  his  march, 
421;  attacked  by  the  Persians,  421; 
his  message  to  the  Athenians,  422; 
his  prayer,  423 ;  he  gains  the  battle, 
424;  addressed  by  a  captiye  lady, 
433;  rejects  Lampon's  counsel,  485; 
sups  in  the  Persian  camp,  489;  be- 
sieges Thebes,  441 ;  his  portion  of  the 
spoil,  488 ;  his  insolence,  265. 

PlausicsB,  iL  486;  account  of,  iy.  229. 

Pftusiris,  iL  413. 

Pedasians,  resist  Harpagns,  i.  295 ;  re« 
oeiye  a  portion  of  the  Milesian  terri- 
tory, iiL  417 ;  story  of  their  priestess, 
L295;  iy.839. 
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FedamiB,  iii.  814. 

Pedini,  iii.  403. 

Pedieis,  iy.  283. 

Peiren^,  iii.  292. 

Peinui,  liyer,  i.  271. 

Peithagoras,  iii.  244. 

Pelafigi,  their  Umgaage,  i  181;  tlieir 

early    settlements,    iii.    633;    their 

movement  from  east  to  west,  634; 

etymology  of  their  name,  635 ;  the 

lines  of  passage,  and  the  wanderings 

of  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  636 ;  their 

absorption,  637;  expelled  from  Attica, 

611. 
Pelens,  iy.  156. 

Pelion,  Honnt,  iiL  150 ;  it.  105* 
Pella,  iy.  101. 
PelUn^,  i.  271. 
Peloponnese,  nations  collected  in,  at  the 

inyasion  of  Xerxes,  iy.  313. 
Peloponnesian  war,  ir.  431. 
Pelops,  iy.  9. 

Pelusinm,  ii.  24,  205 ;  battle  at,  409. 
Penelope,  ii.  223. 
Penens,  and  its  tributaries,  iy.  106;  pass 

of  Temp^  on,  142. 
Pentapolis,  Doric,  i.  268. 
Pentathlnm,  iy.  404. 
Penteoonters,  i.  276. 
Penthylns,  iy.  158. 
Percalos,  iii.  460. 
PeroAt^,  iii.  311. 
Perdiocas,  story  of,  iy.  366. 
Pergamns  of  Priam,  iy.  44. 
-^— —  of  Pieria,  iy.  93. 
Perialla,  iii.  451. 
Periander  of  Ckxrinth,  i.  158;   ii.  447; 

treatment  of  his  son,  449;  his  oon- 

qnest  of  Spidanms,  451 ;  his  cruelty, 

iii.  292. 
Pericles,  iii.  506 ;  his  children,  607. 
Perilaus,  iy.  452. 
Perinthns,  attacked  by  the  Paeonians,  iii. 

210 ;  by  the  Persians,  211. 
PericQci,  iii.  332,  446;  their  extension, 

346 ;  iy.  880. 
Perpherees,  iii.  28. 
Perrhrobia,  iy.  104;  the  pass  at,  143. 
PerrhffibianB,  giye  earth  and  water  to 

Xerxes,  iy.  108. 
Perseidsa,  their  Eg^yptian  descent,  iii. 

441. 
Perseus,  watchtower  of,  ii.  24;  temple 

and  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  147.  ^ 
Persia,  situation  of,  iii.  81 ;   soil  and 


PERSIANS. 

climate,  iy.  465,  466;  general  descrip- 
tion, i.  696. 
Persians,  their  character  drawn  by 
Heiodotns,  i.  121 ;  their  kings,  126 ; 
tribes,  248;  religion,  265;  mode  of 
sacrifice,  257;  birthday.f easts,  259; 
fondness  for  wine,  259 ;  forms  (rf  salu- 
tation, 260 ;  system  of  administration, 
261;  adoption  of  foreign  customs, 
261 ;  laws,  263 ;  names,  264;  disposal 
of  the  dead,  264;  corn-measure,  313  ; 
language,  696;  ten  tribes,  412; 
ancient  religian,  414;  treatment  of 
captiye  kings,  ii.  413;  proyinoes  of 
Darius,  aooGo^Ung  to  Herodotus  and 
the  Inscriptions,  488;  system  of 
goyemment,  656;  kingly  power  and 
nobility,  656 ;  oonquest  of  the  Hedes, 
i.  263 ;  of  the  Lydians,  211 ;  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  287 ;  of  the  Carians, 
294;  Hhe  Lyoians,  296;  the  Gannians, 
297;  the  Babylonians,  312;  repulse 
by  the  Massagetsd,  333;  conquest  of 
"Egypt,  iL  410 ;  submission  of  Libyans, 
Gyrene,  and  Barca,  411;  attack  on 
Soythia>  iii.  1 ;  attempt  to  subjugate 
Libyans  of  the  north  coast,  142;  con- 
quest of  India,  37;  of  the  Perinthians, 
211 ;  the  maritime  Thracians,  216;  the 
PsDonians,  218 ;  embassy  to  Amyntss, 
223 ;  defeat  by  the  Gariaas,  814;  at- 
tack  on  Miletus,  409 ;  oyertures  to  the 
lonians,  409;  capture  of  Miletus,  416; 
fix  tribute  of  Greek  cities,  438 ;  cap- 
ture of  Garystus,  476 ;  of  Eretria,  478 ; 
proper  names  and  their  meaning,  689; 
modes  of  dress,  iy.  65;  inyasioi  of 
Greece  under  Xerxes;  passage  of 
Hellespont,  60;  march  to  Doriscus, 
63 ;  adyance  to  Elon,  94 ;  passage  <^ 
the  Strymon,  94;  adyanoe  to  Tbttma, 
100;  fieet  reaches  Sepias,  148;  ad- 
yances  to  Aphetea,  168;  land  force 
arriyes  at  Trachis,  161 ;  passes  Ther- 
mopyl»,  178;  the  fieet  adyanoes  to 
HistisoBy  277 ;  sailors  yisit  Tfaer- 
mopyliB,  278;  inyasion  of  Pbocis, 
279;  attack  on  Delphi,  284;  lepidse 
there,  290;  ships  at  Salamia,  806; 
army  adyanoes  to  the  Isthmus,  818; 
fieet  incloses  the  Greeks  at  flalamis, 
816;  defeated  at  Salamis,  329;  Per- 
sian messengers,  335 ;  retreat  to  Asia, 
846;  retire  to  Saidis;  fleet  remains 
at  Bamos,  857;    troops  at  Platsoa; 
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P£TBA« 

begin  tlie  battle,  4L5;  their  ttrms, 
415 ;  great  slaughter  at  Flatsa,  429 ; 
fleet  and  army  at  MycaM,  448;  de- 
feated there,  453;  army  retires  to 
Sardis,  455 ;  courage  of  Persians, 
424. 

Fetra,  ill.  289. 

Phsdima^  ii.  467 ;  iv.  258.      > 

Fhasnippos,  iii.  497. 

Phagres,  ii.  121. 

Phalanx,  Eg^yptian,  ii.  887. 

Phaldrom,  iii.  261,  493;  iy.  808,  829; 
plain  of,  iii.  262. 

PhaUoB,  iL  87,  91. 

Phanagoras,  iv.  171. 

Phanee,  ii.  403;  sons  of,  410. 

Phaiandates,  ir.  70,  433. 

Pharbffithus,  ii.  251. 

Fhareis,  i.  271. 

Phainaces,  iv,  63,  409. 

Phamaspes,  ii.  1,  403. 

Phamazathres,  iv.  63. 

Pharanches,  iv.  74. 

Pharsalns,  iv.  106. 

Phaadlis,  ii.  267. 

Phasis,  i.  145 ;  distance  between  it  and 
Pains  HsBOtis,  232;  acoonntof,  579; 
reached  by  Sesostris,  ii.  169 ;  divides 
Asia  from  Europe,  iii.  37;  distance 
from  it  to  the  month  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphoms,  75. 

PhayUns,  iv.  297. 

Phdgens,  iv.  892. 

Pheidippides,  iii.  482. 

Pheidon,  i.  208 ;  his  coinage  of  money, 
712;  his  weights  and  measures,  iiL 
603. 

Phenens,  iii.  457. 

Pherecydes,  i.  86. 

Pherendates,  iv.  63. 

Pheretima,  iii.  141;  captures  Barca, 
178 ;  her  death,  174. 

Pheron,  ii.  181. 

Phigalea,  iii.  464. 

Phikras,  iii.  428. 

Philagrus,  iii.  478. 

Philaon,  iv.  270. 

Phileus,  ii.  459. 

Philip  of  Grotona,  iii.  245. 

— ,  ancestor  of  Alexander  of  Haoe* 
doD,  iv.  866. 

Philistines,  ii.  173,  205. 

Philistns,  iv.  448. 

Philition,  ii.  205. 

Philooyon,  vr.  480, 440. 


PHRYGIANS. 

Fhilocypms,  iii.  810. 

Phla,  isktud,  iii.  150. 

Phlegra>  iv.  100. 

Phliasians,  furnish  troops  at  Thermo. 
py]£S,  iv.  164;  at  Platoa,  897;  in. 
scribed  on  the  Delphio  tripod  as 
Phleiasians,  468. 

Phlius,  iv.  164. 

Phocaeans,  their  long  voyages,  i.  282 
flight,  284;  settle  in  Gymus,  284 
fight  at  sea,  285 ;  found  Vela,  286 
furnish  three  ships  and  the  com 
mander  at  Lad^,  iii.  410,  418. 

Phooians,  furnish  troops  at  Thermopyke, 
iv.  164;  guard  the  mountain  path, 
171;  quit  their  post,  174;  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  Persians,  281;  their 
flight)  282;  their  unwilling  submis- 
sion, 884 ;  their  troops  threatened  by 
Mardonius,  885. 

Phoois  and  Thessaly,  feuds  between, 
iv.  279 ;  Phoois  invaded  by  the  Per- 
sians,  281 ;  towns  burnt,  283. 

PhoBbeum,  iii.  418. 

Phoenicia,  Phoenicians,  migration  from 
the  Persian  Qulf,  i.  148;  physical 
geography  of,  602 ;  their  enterprise, 
ii.  81;  settlement,  92;  conquest  by 
Gambyses,  419;  their  migration  to 
the  Mediterranean,  iv.  286 ;  supposed 
identity  with  the  Ganaanites,  288; 
their  oommeroial  enterprise,  L  144; 
ii.  4^,  501;  iii.  34;  their  working 
of  mines,  437;  their  introduction  of 
letters  into  Greece,  256;  their  skill 
as  excavators,  iv.  25 ;  their  naval  ex. 
cellence,  iL  419 ;  iv.  45. 

Phoonix,  1.  the  bird,  ii  122;  2.xiver,  iv. 
161. 

PhormuB,  iv.  148. 

Phraortes,  conquers  Persia,  i.  231 ;  at. 
tacks  Nineveh  and  is  killed,  231; 
Fravartish  the  true  Phraortes,  396 ; 
meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  549. 

Phratagun^,  iv.  178. 

Phriooms,  i.  273. 

PhpxsD,  iii.  121. 

Phrixus,  iv.  159. 

Phronima,  iii.  124. 

Phrygia,  its  pastures  and  pxodoctive. 
ness,  iii.  246. 

Phrygians,  their  supposed  antiquity,  ii. 
8 ;  identity  with  the  Bryges,  iv.  67 ; 
their  ancient  kings,  i.  154 ;  conquered 
by  GroBBus,  163  s  included  in  the  satra* 
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pies  of  Darius,  ii.  485 ;  seire  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  ir.  67;  their  lan- 
gnage  and  ethnic  character,  i.  691; 
their  position  in  Asia  Minor,  881. 

Fhrynichns,  iii.  418. 

Fhrynon,  iv.  888. 

Fhthi6tis,  i.  180 ;  ir.  108. 

Fhya,  i.  184. 

Fhylaoos,  iy.  291. 

Phyllis,  iy.  94. 

Fieria,iy.  108,  146;  Pierian  forts,  93; 
Pierian  pitch,  iii.  169. 

Pigmy  images,  ii.  488. 

Pigres,  the  PiBonian,  iii.  217. 
,  the  Carian,  iy.  82. 

Pillars  of  Heronles,  iiL  84. 

PilAnis,  iy.  98. 

Pindar,  ii.  441. 

Pindns,  Moont,  i.  181 ;  iy.  105. 

Pine-cones,  ii.  88. 

Pin-money,  ii.  162. 

Pirasns,  iy.  822. 

Pii^mis,  ii  222. 

Pisa,  ii.  9. 

Pisidians,  their  position,  i.  887 ;  ethnic 
character,  683. 

Pisistratids,  expelled  from  Athens,  iii. 
263 ;  in  Persia,  iy.  6. 

PisiBtratns  of  Athens,  L  182,  187 ;  iii. 
404. 

,  son  of  Nestor,  iiL  264. 

Pistyms,  iy.  92. 

Pitana,  ii.  452. 

Pitan^,  i.  273. 

Pitanite  cohort,  iy.  417. 

Pitch  weUs,  iii.  169. 

Pittacns,  i.  162. 

Pixodams,  iiL  217. 

Plada,  L  181. 

Plane  tree,  iy.  83 ;  ^Iden,  29. 

Platiea,  its  connexion  with  Athens,  iiL 
486,  489 ;  burnt  by  the  Persians,  iy. 
299;  battle  at,  891;  Greek  troops 
at,  ^7  s  Persian  troops  at,  898 ;  com. 
mencement  of  the  battle,  424 ;  great 
daughter,  429 ;  abundance,  and  dis- 
posal of  the  booty,  436  j  burial  of  the 
slain,  440. 

Platssans,  help  the  Athenians  at  Manu 
thon,  iiL  485;  fight  at  Artemisium, 
iy.  264;  why  not  at  Salamis,  295; 
present  at  Flatiea,  399;  inscribed  on 
the  Delphic  tripod,  467,  472. 

Flatea,  island,  iii.  123, 143 ;  sise  of,  127. 

Pleistarohns,  iy.  878. 


Pleistoanax,  iy.  878. 

PleistAms,  iy.  468. 

PlesirrhoOs,  L  82. 

Plinthin^  gulf  of,  ii.  7« 

Plutarch,  L  74^  7& 

Plynns,  port,  iiL  143 

PoBcil^,  L  68. 

Poedles,  iiL  119. 

P^n,  iy.  294. 

Polemaxoh,    1.  Athenian,   iiL  487;   2. 

Spartan,  iy.  142. 
Poliades,  iy.  417. 
Polichn^,  in  Chios,  iiL  422. 
Polichnites,  in  Crete,  iy.  188. 
Polyas,  iy.  276. 
PolybuiB,  iiL  267. 
Polycrates,  his  friendship  with  Anmiiiw, 

ii.  441 ;  story  of  his  ring  and  the  fish, 

443;  his  war  with  Sputa,  446;  he 

insults  Orcetee,  510;  is  entrapped  by 

him,  512;  his  death,  518. 
Polyoritus,  exploits  of,  iy.  880L 
Polydectes,  iy.  869. 
Polyd^ms,  son  of  Cadmns,  iiL  259L 

,  ancestor  of   lieoifiidesi,    ir. 

165. 
PolymnestuB,  iii.  122. 
Polynioes,  iii.  118,  439;  iy.  894b 
Ponticnm,  iii.  20. 
Pontns,  measures  of,   iiL   74;    Qree^ 

cities  on,  6. 
Porata,  riyer,  iii.  42* 
Poeideium,  ii.  484. 
Posidonia,  L  287. 
PoaidAnius,  iy.  480,  440. 
Potidna,  iy.  99 ;  besieged,  100, 856L 
Prssus,  iy.  188. 
Pnsias,  lake,  iiL  219;  habitatioiis  on 

the  lake,  220 ;  customs  of  the  people^ 

221. 
Praxilaiis,iy.456. 
Precinct  of  Venus,  i.  328. 
Prexaspes,  cupbearer  of  Camhyses,  iL 

435, 436,  461 ;  meaning  of  the  name^ 

iii.  549. 

,  Persian  admiral,  iy.  82. 

Prexlnus,  iy.  147. 
Priam,  iy.  44. 

Pridn6,  taken  by  Ardys,  i.  155;  situa- 
tion, 266;  taken  by  Kaxares,  282; 

sent  ships  to  Lad^  iii.  410- 
Priesthood,  Egyptian,  their  habits  and 

food,  ii.  63 ;   influence,  67. 
Prinetadas,  iii.  241. 
Brocles,  of  Kpidaoms,  iL  449. 
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IVooles,  king  of  Spturta^  iiL  118,  410; 
IT.  858. 

FroocmnteiiB,  iii.  12,  428. 

Pramothens,  iii.  88. 

Fronaia,!.  217;  iv.  291. 

Fropontis,  meaamement  of,  iii.  75. 

Ftopylaaa,  iii.  278. 

l^oeerpine,  iv.  807. 

Flno66piti0,  iL  74»  249. 

Ptotenla^,  the  tomb  of,  ir.  461* 

TroienB,  ii.  183. 

FrMothyes,  I  282. 

Proxexii,  iii.  444. 

P^Ttaneifl,  iii.  272. 

FrytanAaxn,  i.  271. 

Prjrtanifl,  Idng  of  Sparta,  iv.  869. 

FtanmiemtTis,  conquered  by  Cambjees, 
11.  888;  treatment  of,  412;  death, 
415. 

Psammetichns,  king  of  Egypt,  bribes 
the  Scythians,  i.  238;  his  experiments, 
ii.  2,  87;  pnrsnes  the  deserters,  46, 
278;  his  banishment,  281;  his  foreign 
anziliaries,  288;  his  reign,  288;  his 
buildings,  882. 

,  father  of  Inams,  iv.  7. 

Psammis,  ii.  248, 884. 

Psendo-Plntarch,  i.  74. 

Psylli,  iiL  146. 

Psyttaleia,  iv.  8lfi;  oaptnred  by  Aris- 
tides,  832. 

Pteria,  i.  202. 

Pthah,  ii.  285. 

Ptoilm,  iy.  862. 

Ptofis,  name  of  Apollo,  iv.  862. 

Pol,  L  454. 

Pania-pariyas,  i.  429. 

PyliB,  iv.  171.    See  Thermopylfle. 

Pylagone,  iy.  171. 

Pylians,  1. 272 ;  iii.  268. 

PyloB,  in  Messenia,  iy.  186. 

,  in  Elis,  iy.  406. 

Pyramids,  stone  qnarries  of,  ii.  10,  198 ; 
deriyation  of  the  woord,  200;  of 
Cheops,  200;  oonstraotion  of,  201; 
of  Chephren,  204;  of  Mycerinus, 
208;  of  Asycdtis,  218 ;  their  builders, 
842. 

Pyramid.period,  ii.  842. 

I^rrto^,  ii.  52, 

I^retos,  riyer,  iii.  42. 

PfTgos,  iii.  121. 

I^thagoras,  of  Samos,  his  yisit  to  Egypt, 
^.888. 

-J^ ,  of  Miletns,  iiL  816. 


BOGK.IiraCBIFnONS. 

Pythes,  of  Abdera,  iy.  112. 

,  of  Egina,  iy.  147, 829. 

Pythermos,  i.  275. 

Pythians  at  Sparta,  iii.  444. 

I^hius,  his  wealth,  iy.  29 ;  treatment 

of  his  son,  88. 
Pytho,  i.  179. 
Pyogenes,  iiL  420. 


Qommnkh,  i.  601. 


Ba,  the  Babylonian  deity,  L  610;  the 
Egyptian  deity,  ii.  286. 

Bab-mag,  i.  584. 

Baoes  of  Western  Asia,  i.  667. 

Bain,  in  Babylon,  i.  814 ;  in  Egypt,  ii. 
17 ;  at  Thebes,  409. 

Be,  the  Egyptian  snn-god,  ii.  286,  289. 

Bed  Sea,  its  extent,  ii.  14;  use  of  the 
term  by  Herodotus,  i.  148. 

Beeds  nsed  in  the  erection  of  Babylon, 
L800. 

Begisters,  pnblio,  in  Greece,  L  61,  54. 

BOTieses  L,  ii.  864.  II.,  his  oonqnests, 
and  moyements,  866.  III.,  his  oon- 
qnests and  wealth,  872;  his  sons, 
878. 

Bemphan,  ii.  547. 

Bhadinao6,  iiL  496. 

Bhampsinitns,  ii.  190 ;  story  of  the  rob- 
bery of  his  treasQiy,  191 ;  his  descent 
into  Hades,  195. 

Bheginm,  L  286;  iiL  420;  iy.  140. 

Bhenea,  iii.  474. 

Bhodes,  L  270 ;  ii.  267 ;  Lindians  of,  iy. 
124. 

Bhodop^,  Moont,  iiL  48 ;  iy.  849. 

Bhod6pis,  ii.  208. 

BhcBcns,  ii.  459. 

Bhcetenm,  iy.  44. 

Bhypes,  i.  271. 

Bim-agn,  i.  446. 

Bion,  riyer,  i.  579. 

Biyer-deposits,  iL  12. 

Biyer-system  of  Western  Asia,  its  peon, 
liarities,  i.  560. 

Book-Inscriptions  at  Behistnn,  Elwand, 
Van,  Nakhsh-i-Bostam,  Persepolia, 
L  55. 
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Boyal  Gbronioles,  i.  55  ;  judges,  ii.  412, 
560;  secretaries,  ii.  515,  568;  bene- 
factors,  ii.  525;  iy.  823. 

road  to  Sosa,  iiL  251. 


8. 


Sabaods,  conquers  Egypt,  ii.  216;  re- 
tires,  217  ;  identified  with  So,  ii.  879. 

Sabaism,  ii.  287. 

Sabyllns,  iy.  125. 

SacaB,  i.  277;  ethnic  character,  673  ;  in- 
eluded  in  the  satrapies  of  Darins,  ii. 
487 ;  senre  in  the  armj  of  Xerxes,  iy. 
62 ;  general  account  of,  62,  200. 

Sacrifices,  Persian,  L  257 ;  Egyptian,  ii. 
69;  Scythian,  iii.  52;  Tauric,  89; 
Libyan,  162;  Spartan,  448;  Magian, 
iy.  94 ;  human  sacrifices,  by  Persians, 
94;  by  Thracians,  463;  by  Tauri,  iii. 
62;  not  used  by  Egyptians,  ii.  84; 
great  sacrifice  of  Croosus,  i.  176;  of 
Xerxes,  iy.  44. 

Sacrificial  animals  of  Egypt,  iL  27; 
careful  selection  of,  68;  manner  of 
offering,  69. 

SadyattcMS,  i  156. 

"XAyapts,  i.  334. 

Sagartians,  L  250,  418 ;  included  in  the 
satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  487 ;  serye  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  iy.  72 ;  ethnic 
character,  i.  700 ;  general  account  of, 
iy.  72. 

Sa\'B,  ii.  106;  golden  oow  at,  206; 
temple  of  Minerya,  254. 

Sakhaiiah  riyer,  i.  876. 

Salamis,  oracle  about,  iy.  115;  Greek 
ships  muster  at,  295,  298  ;  account  of 
the  battle,  822;  uSIschylus'  account 
compared  with  that  of  Herodotus, 
382 ;  commemoratiye  offerings,  851. 

,  in  Cyprus,  iii.  137,  804;  situa- 
tion of,  808. 

Sal^,  iy.  58. 

Salmydessus,  iii.  82. 

Salt,  lakes,  i.  552 ;  in  the  Oases,  iii.  154 ; 
houses  of,  160. 

Samians,  reyolt  from  Polycrates,  ii.  445 ; 
ask  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  446; 
fate  of  the  rebels,  457;  assist  at 
battle  of  Lade,  iii.  410 ;  their  conduct, 
413 ;  seize  Zancl6,  420 ;  their  em- 
bassy to  the  Greek  fleet,  iy.  444;  sus- 
picious of  the  Persians,  450;  Samian 


8AKDI8. 

fikiU  in  the  arts,  ii.  457;   in.    124; 
Samians  piratical,  i.  195 ;  ii.  445. 

Samos,  Ionian  colony,  i.  267;  ancient 
feud  with  Egina,  ii.  447,  457 ;  oSendB 
Cknrinth,  446 ;  power  seized  by  Pol j- 
orates,  441 ;  his  war  with  the  Spar- 
tans, 445;  city  besieged,  447;  siege 
raised,  454;  great  works  at  Sanoos, 
457 ;  goyemment  of  Maeuidrius,  626 ; 
capture  by  the  Persians,  528 ;  island 
"  netted,"  529 ;  reign  of  Syloson,  528; 
^aces  his  son  expelled,  iii.  413; 
re-established,  421;  Persian  fleet 
musters  at,  iy.  857;  Theomesfcer 
made  tyrant,  444;  arriyal  of  Greek 
fleet,  447;  Samos  joins  the  league 
against  the  Persians,  455. 

Samothrace,iii.487;  Samothraciaaforts, 
iy.  91;  Samothiacian  mysteries,  ii.  96. 

Samshu-iluna,  L  430,  448. 

San,  letter,  L  264. 

Sanacherib,  his  inyasion  of  Egypt  and 
defeat,  ii.  219,  220.   <Sfee  Sennacherib. 

Sandao^,  iy.  261. 

Sandanis,  i.  195. 

S^d^Sfff ,  i.  649. 

Sand6ces,  iy.  157. 

Sand-storms,  ii.  427. 

SanS,  iy.  24: 

Sanscrit,  language,  iif  276. 

SaosduchinuB,  i.  519. 

Sapmans,  iy.  92. 

Sapeiri,  L  675 ;  account  of,  iy.  224l  See 
Saspirians. 

Sappho,  ii.  210. 

Saracus,  i.  498. 

Sarangians,  ethnic  character  of,  i.  702 ; 
included  in  satrapies  of  Darius,  iL 
487;  use  the  Aces  water,  506;  serre 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iy.  63 ;  general 
account  of,  iy.  205. 

Sardanapalus  of  Ctesias,  L  401 ;  a  fictioo, 
499;  palace  at  Nimrud  attributed  to 
him,  497 ;  his  treasury,  ii.  230. 

Sardinia^  i.  288;  its  size,  iiL  806^  406. 

Sardinian  sea,  i.  285;  linen  (paAmJbij 
Sardian),  ii;  172. 

Sardis,  taken  by  Cimmerians,  i.  149; 
captured  by  Cyrus,  210;  reyoUsfrom 
him,  277 ;  common  date  of  the  capu 
ture,  836;  according  to  Volney  and 
Heeren,  337;  probable  date,  389; 
taken  and  burnt  by  the  lamsms,  iii 
800;  temple  of  CybeI6 at, 802; 
at,  iy.  87, 456. 
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Sargon,  his  oampaignB,  i.  478;  his 
palace,  481 ;  takes  Samaria,  392. 

,  the  "  Bal^lonian  Moses,"  i.  446. 

Sarpedon,  Cape,  iy.  62. 

,  hero,  L  298. 

Sarta,  ir.  96. 

Saspxrians,  i.  233;  included  in  the  sa- 
trapies of  Darins,  ii.  487;  serre  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  70 ;  general 
account  of,  iy.  226.    See  Sapeiri. 

Sataspes,  yqyage  of,  iii.  36. 

Sat£,  ii.  284. 

SatTO,  iy.  92. 

Satrapies,  meaning  of  word,  i.  813 ;  or- 
ganisation of,  under  Darins,  ii.  483 ; 
nature  of,  563. 

Sattagydians,  included  in  the  satrapies 
of  Darins,  ii.  486 ;  general  account  of, 
iy.20a 

Saulius,  iii.  65. 

SauromatsB,  their  origin,  iiL  94;  lan- 
guage, 97;  assist  the  Scythians  against 
Darius,  98;  Darins  trayerses  their 
country,  100. 

Sc89us,  iii.  269. 

Scamander,  riyer,  iy.  44. 

8camandr6nymus,  ii.  210. 

Scapt^  Hyl^,  iii.  436. 

SchiGBne,  the  Egyptian,  ii.  7. 

Sciathus,  iy.  14^  148,  267. 

Scidrus,  iii.  417. 

Sdon^  iy.  99. 

8oiras,  name  of  Minerya,  iy.  33L 

Scironian  way,  iy.  312. 

Sciton,  ii.  517. 

Scius,  riyer,  iii.  43. 

Bcolopoeis,  iy.  448. 

Sooloti,  iiL  6. 

Bcolus,  iy.  41& 

Scopasis,  iii.  99, 104. 

Scribes,  Egyptian,  ii.  37. 

Scylac^,  i.  181. 

Scylas,  tale  of,  iii.  67. 

Scylax  of  Cadyanda,  i.  47 ;  iii  36. 

of  Myndus,  iii.  234. 

Bcyllias  the  diyer,  iy.  268. 

Scyrmiads,  iii.  82. 

Scyros,  iy.  148. 

Scythaa  of  Cos,  iy.  133. 

of  Zancl^,  iii.  420. 

ficythes,  iii.  8. 

Sc^thia,  position  and  shape,  iii.  86,  88 ; 
climate,  24;  riyers,  41,  50;  want  of 
wood,  61 ;  flatness  and  pasturage,  41 ; 
Abeenoe  of  towns,  40^  103. 


BX808TBIB. 

Scythians,  Soyths,  become  lords  of  Asia, 
i.  233;  expelled  from  Media,  285; 
their  slayes,  iii.  2 ;  their  origin,  5 ; 
corn-trade,  14 ;  tribes,  17 ;  their  no- 
madic habits,  40 ;  religion,  69 ;  wor. 
ship  of  the  scymitar,  62 ;  war-customs, 
63 ;  soothsayers,  55 ;  oaths  and  mode 
of  burial,  67,  58 ;  tombs,  57 ;  yapour- 
baths,  64 ;  costume,  67,  68 ;  table  of 
kings,  70;  great  bowl,  72;  inyaded 
by  Darius,  84;  ask  aid  from  their 
neighbours,  98;  their  plan  of  resist- 
ance, 99;  Darius'  message  and  their 
reply,  102,  103  ;  beg  the  lonians  to 
bi^ak  the  bridge,  108 ;  inyade  Thraoe, 
431;  their  supposed  Mongfolian  origin, 
187;  their  language  Indo-European, 
190;  their  common  terms,  191;  the 
names  of  their  g^s,  194 ;  geographi- 
cal  terms,  196 ;  Niebuhr's  theory  of  the 
geography  of  Scythia,  201;  another 
yiew,  203;  identification  of  Hero- 
dotus' riyers  and  places,  208. 

Seasons.   iSe^Year. 

Sebennytus,  ii.  251 ;  Sebennytio  month 
of  Nile,  27. 

Sefid-rud,  riyer,  i.  664. 

Seld6mus,  iy.  83. 

Selinus,  iii.  244. 

Selybria^  iii.  425. 

Semiramis,  i.  305,  471,  514. 

Semitic  race,  i.  671, 681 ;  its  geographi- 
cal extent,  686;  actiye  colonization, 
438. 

Sennacherib,  his  palace  at  Eoyunjik,  i. 
482 ;  his  military  campaigns,  483 ;  his 
second  Syrian  expedition,  486;  con- 
quers Merodach-Baladan,  617. 

Sdpeia,  iii.  460. 

Sepias,  Cape,  iy.  148, 155. 

Serb^nis,  lake,  ii  7,  405. 

Seriphians,  send  one  yessel  to  Salamis, 
iy.  297 ;  not  inscribed  on  the  tripod, 
470. 

Sermyla,  iy.  99. 

Serpent  Column,  iy.  471. 

Serpents,  at  Sardis,  i.  204;  Egyptian, 
winged,  ii.  124;  the  great  serpent, 
498 ;  Arabian,  winged,  499 ;  in  Africa, 
iii.  166. 

Serrhdum,  Cape,  iy.  53. 

Sesostris,  his  conquests,  ii.  167;  his 
pillars,  172;  returns  to  Egypt,  176; 
his  great  works,  178;  his  diyision 
of  ^e   land|  179;  his  conquest  oi 
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Etliiopia,  179;  acts  of  neivenX  kings 
aaoiibed  to  him,  167. 

Sestos,  iii.  114 ;  bridge  at,  ir.  34 ;  taken 
by  the  Athenians,  46^  466. 

Sethos,  the  priest.king,  ii.  219. 

(Sesostris),  his  oonquests  and 

buildings,  ii.  865. 

Shadoof,  ii.  20. 

Shala,  i.  630. 

Shahnaneser  I.,  i.  467.  II.,  464;  his 
expeditions,  466;  his  Syrian  cam- 
paigns, 469.  m.,  464.  IV.,  siege 
of  Samaria  by,  477. 

Shamas,  the  Snn-god,  i.  632. 

Shamas-Vnl  I.,  i.  470.    II.,  i.  470. 

Shat-el-Arab,  i.  550. 

Shepherd-kings  of  Egypt,  iL  861. 

Sheshonk  (Shishak),  oonquers  Judsoa, 
ii.  376. 

Shields,  i.  290 ;  Persian  wicker,  iy.  423 ; 
devices  on,  432. 

Shittim-wood,  ii.  164. 

Sicania,  ancient  name  of  Sicily,  iv.  138. 

Sicas,  iv.  83. 

Sicily,  Greece  embassy  to,  iv.  124;  in* 
yaded  by  the  Carthaginians,  135;  its 
early  history,  138. 

Sicinnns,  iv.  315, 344. 

Sicyon,  in  the  Peloponnese*  iv.  313; 
nnder  Clisthenes,  iii.  266;  helps  Cleo- 
menes  in  his  war  with  Argolis,  471 ; 
famishes  ships  at  Artemisinm,  ir. 
264;  atSalainis,296;  sends  troops  to 
Plataaa,  396 ;  takes  part  in  the  action 
at  Myoal^,  452 ;  inscribed  on  the  Del- 
phic tripod  as  "  Secyonians/'  468. 

Sicyonian  tribes,  iii.  268. 

Sidodona,  i.  144. 

Sidon,  ii.  187. 

Sidcnian  ships,  their  excellency,  iv.  46, 
86, 106. 

Sigenm,  iii.  31,  263 ;  disputed  between 
the  Athenians  and  Mytilensaans,  295 ; 
oonqnered  by  Pisistratns,  295;  Hip- 
pias  goes  there,  263,  295. 

Sigma,  letter,  i.  264. 

Signet  rings,  ii.  69. 

Sigynnsd,  iii.  215. 

Sildnus,  iT.  29,  365. 

Sillicyprinm,  ii.  153. 

Silphimn,  iii.  143. 

Bilsilis,  ii.  364. 

Simonides,  iii.  303 ;  iy.  180. 

Sin,  the  Moon-god,  i.  637. 

Sinaltio  inscriptions,  iL  316. 


■OLON. 

Sindians,  iii.  24;  iy.  222L 

Sindica,  iii.  77. 

Sindos,  iy.  lOL 

Singos,  iy.  98. 

Sinjar  range,  i.  570. 

Sinop^i.202;  iii,  10. 

Sin-shada,  i.  428. 

Sionph,  ii.  259. 

Siphnians,  fnmish  a  vessel  at  Salamii^ 
iy.  297;  inscribed  on  the  Delphio 
tripod,  472. 

Siphnos,  ii.  454. 

Sippara,  temple  at,  i.  638. 

Sins,  in  PsBonia,  iii.  219 ;  iy.  348. 

,  in  Italy,  iii.  602;  iy.  305. 

Sirom  of  Tyre,  iy.  83. 

Siromitres,  iy,  64,  70. 

Siromns  of  Oypms,  iii.  804 

SiropsBonians,  iii.  219. 

Sisamnes  (general),  iy.  63. 

— ^^—  (royal  judge),  iii.  228. 

Sisimaoes,  iiL  314. 

Sitaloes,  iii.  70. 

Sithonia,  iy.  99. 

Sitt&cen^,  I  690. 

Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  ii.  481 ;  iy.  256  f. 
PSeudo-Smerdis,  ii.  459,  648. 

,  son  of  GkJIns,  iy.  267. 

Smerdomenes,  iy.  262. 

Smila,  iy.  100. 

Smindyrides,  iiL  601. 

Smyrna,  an  .^lolian  settlement,  i.  274; 
seized  by  Colophonians,  274;  attacked 
by  Gyges,  156;  taken  by  Alyattes, 
166. 

Snow-lines,  ii.  32. 

Sogdians,  induded  in  the  satzapiea  of 
Darius,  ii.  487 ;  serye  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iy.  63 ;  their  ethnic  character, 
i.  699 ;  genexAl  account  oi^  iy.  195 

Solar  year.     See  Year. 

Solemn  assemblies,  iL  100. 

Sou,  iii.  308. 

Soloeis,  Cape  ii.  49 ;  iiL  86. 

Solomon,  ii.  376. 

Solon,  his  yisit  to  Crcssus,  L  163;  to 
Amasis,  164 ;  to  Cyprus,  iii.  810;  his 
warning  to  Croesus  yeiified,  L  212; 
his  laws  borrowed  from  Egypt,  iL 
266;  his  poems,  iiL  810;  called  to 
power  at  Athens,  385 ;  his  reooyery  of 
Salamis,  887 ;  capture  of  Cirrha,  888; 
his  financial  measures  and  debase- 
ment  of  the  currency,  890;  hisdassea 
and  arrangement  of  taxatko,  892; 
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pxobonlentio  coandl,  395;  hia  dicas- 
teries,  896 ;  founder  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  397;  hia  laws  affecting 
orimes,  population,  and  political  neu- 
trality, 898;  leaves  Athens,  402; 
state  of  parties  on  his  return,  403. 

Solymi,  i.  292 ;  ethnic  character  of,  682. 

Sdphanes,  iii.  471 ;  iv.  431. 

Sophocles  personally  known  to  Hero- 
dotus, i.  18 ;  resemblances  in  his 
writings  to  those  of  Herodotus,  168 ; 
11.64,  809. 

Soeides,  speech  of,  iii.  288. 

SAsimeaes,  iy.  320. 

Sostratns  of  Egina,  iii  123. 

Spaca,  i.  239. 

Spaigapises,  i.  331. 

Spargapithes,  iii.  66, 196. 

Sparta,  Spartans,  their  character,  drawn 
by  Herodotus,  i.  122, 126 ;  their  early 
history,  180;  iii.  317;  condition  in 
the  time  of  Croesus,  i.  189;  under 
Lyouigus,  190;  their  senate  and 
ephoralty,  190;  make  alliance  with 
Ctobsus,  194 ;  send  him  bronze  vase, 
194;  prevented  from  aiding  him  by 
war  with  Argos,  208 ;  forbid  Cyrus  to 
molest  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  276 ;  send 
expedition  against  Polyorates,  ii.  446 ; 
under  Anazandridas,  iii.  239 ;  under 
Cleomenes,  241 ;  expel  the  Pisistra- 
tidse,  261 ;  recall  Hippias,  287 ;  settle- 
ment of,  by  the  Dorians,  327;  the 
double  monarchy,  329, 439 ;  the  three 
classes,  332 ;  succession  of  early  kings, 
835;  original  constitution  of  kings, 
senate,  and  coclesia,  327 ;  changes  by 
Lycurgus,  339 ;  first  war  with  Mes- 
senia,  349;  internal  changes,  352; 
second  war  with  Messenia,  354 ;  war 
with  Pisatis  and  Arcadia,  356;  prero- 
gatives of  their  kings,  443 ;  honours 
after  death,  445 ;  arrive  too  late  for 
Marathon,  497;  population  at  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  iv.  183 ;  list  of  kings, 
358;  send  troops  to  the  pass  of 
Temp^,  142;  occupy  ThermopylaB, 
167 ;  remain  to  the  last,  176 ;  com- 
mand at  Artemisium,  265;  at  Sala- 
mis,  294;  fortify  the  Isthmus,  812; 
send  embassy  to  Athens,  368;  keep 
the  Hyadnthia,  375 ;  send  an  army 
against  Kardonius,  376;  change  places 
with  Athenians,  413;  condact  at 
Flatsaa,  424 ;  their  inability  to  oou- 
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duct  sieges,  428 ;  lead  the  Greek  fleet 
to  Asia,  447 ;  take  part  in  the  struggle 
at  Mycal^,  454 ;  sail  to  the  Hellespont, 
455 ;  return  home,  460. 

Spercheius,  river,  iv.  160. 

Sperthias,  and  Bnlis,  story  of,  iv.  110. 

Sphendal^,  iv.  382. 

Sphinxes,  different  kinds  of,  ii.  261. 

Stagirus,  iv.  95. 

Standards  of  weight,  ii.  488,  481 

Staainus,  ii  188. 

Stater,  Daric,  ii.  517* 

StelsB,  ii.  172. 

Stentoris,  iv.  53. 

Stenycl6ms,  iv.  425. 

Stesagoras,  iii.  430. 

Stesanor,  iii.  310. 

Stesilaus,  iii.  491. 

Stesimbrotus,  i.  39. 

Stranger-kings,  ii.  359;  their  expulsion 
from  Bgypt,  363. 

Strattis  of  Chios,  iii.  110. 

Stmohates,  i.  230. 

Strym^,  iv.  92. 

Strymon,  river,  i.  188;  iii.  210,  226; 
crossed  by  Xerxes,  iv.  94;  recrossed, 
290. 

Strymonians,  iv.  69. 

StjmphAlis,  lake,  iii.  459. 

Styra,  iii.  484. 

Styrax,  gum,  ii.  498. 

Styreans,  iii.  484;  of  Dryopian  origin, 
iv.  297 ;  furnish  two  ships  at  Arte- 
misium, 264;  and  at  Salamis,  297; 
send  troops  to  Flatsaa,  397 ;  inscribed 
on  the  Delphic  tripod,  467,  473. 

Styx,  river,  iii.  456. 

Succoth-benoth,  i.  654 

Sun-dial,  ii.  179. 

Sunium,  Cape,  iii.  86,  468. 

Surippak,  the  "  City  of  the  Ark,"  i.  444. 

Snsa,  the  Persian  capital,  ii.  432 ;  Acro- 
polis, 466;  description  of,  liL  247; 
plan  of  the  ruins  and  palace,  248 ; 
royal  road  from  Sardis  to,  251. 

Susiana,  i.  440, 679 ;  its  geography,  590. 

Sutlej,  river,  i.  578. 

Sutteeism,  iii.  213. 

Syagrus,  iv.  124, 131. 

Sybaris,  history  of » i  21 ;  iiL  242. 

Sy6n6,  ii.  37. 

Syennesis,  i.  199 ;  another  Syennesis, 
iii.  313 ;  iv.  83. 

Syhun,  river,  i.  561. 

Sylean  plain,  iv.  95. 
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Syloeon,  ii.  441 ;  story  of,  624. 

87x114  i  294. 

SjraoiiBe,  Greek  emhaasj  tot,  iy.  124; 
its  grefttoesB,  129. 

Syrgia,  riTar,  iii.  101. 

Syria,  its  extent,  accordixig  to  Herodotus, 
i.  149 ;  physical  geography,  600 ;  its 
gods,  iL  646 ;  derlTation  of  name,  iy. 
60. 

Syrians,  Cappadooians  so  called,  L  196; 
iy.  67 ;  Syrians  of  Fftlestine,  see  "  Pa- 
lestine ; "  Assyrians  sometimes  called 
Syrians,  iy.  60. 

Syrtii,  iii.  144. 

Syssitia,  i.  190. 

Swine,  abhorred  by  the  Egyptians,  iL 
86 ;  offered  in  sacrifice^  86. 

Ssori  i.  144. 


T. 


Tabalns,  i.  277. 

Tahiti,  iii  60, 194. 

Table  of  the  Bon,  ii.  417. 

Tachompso,  ii.  89. 

Tamamm,  Cape,  i.  160 ;  iy.  186. 

TaULns,  iii  267. 

Talent,  Attio,  Babylonian,  EuboiOy  &c., 

ii.483. 
Talthybiads,  iii.  446  s  !▼•  HO. 
Talthybins,  iy.  109. 
TamynsB,  iii.  478. 
Tanagra,  iii  266,  279;  sitTiation  of,  iy. 

882. 
Tanais,  riyer,  iii.  49. 
Tanis,  ii  261 ;  Tanitio  mouth  of  Nile, 

26. 
Tarentum,  i  160 ;  colonised  by  Sparta, 

iii.  862. 
Targ^taus,  iii.  4. 
Tartan,  i  480. 
Tartossns,  i  282 ;  iii.  123. 
Tatan,  riyer,  i.  666. 

Tau,  on  the  Sinaitio  inscriptions,  ii.  316. 
Tauohira,  iii.  146. 
Taori,  customs  of  the,  iii  89 ;  refuse  to 

aid  the  Scythians  against  Darius,  98, 

99;  position  of  their  country)  66. 
Tauromenium,  iy.  126. 
Taurus,  range  ol^  i  877* 
Tazacis,  iii.  99. 

Taygetum,  Mount,  iii  11^  120. 
Tearus,  riyer,  iii.  80. 
O^eilspes,  iii  86 ;  iy.  70,  483. 
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Tegeans,  their  mythic  histoij,  iy.  390; 
their  contest  with  Sparta,  il90;  send 
troops  to  Thermopylae,  iy.  164 ;  sarre 
atFlat8Ba,396;  their  dispute  with  the 
Athenians,  890 ;  inscribed  on  the  Del- 
phic tripod,  467,  478. 

Teispes,  iy.  262. 

TelamoQ,  iy.  806. 

Teleboans,  iii.  268L 

TMecles,  ii  443. 

,  ancestor  of  Leonidas,  iv.  165. 

Teleontes,  Athenian  tnbe^  iii  266. 

Telesarohus,  ii  626. 

Telines,  iy.  126. 

Telliads,  iy.  407. 

Telhas,  iy.  280. 

Tellus  of  Athens,  i  16^ 

Telmessus,  i.  204. 

Teles,  island,  iy.  124b 

TMys,  iii  243. 

Tdmenid  kings,  iy.  866. 

Tdmenus,  iii.  321 ;  iy.  864. 

Temnus,  i.  273. 

Temp^,  pass  of,  iy.  104^ 

Tenedos,  an  iEolian  colonj,  i.  275; 
^netted  "  by  the  Persians^  iii  424. 

Tenos,  iii.  27,  474. 

Tecs,  i  287;  ii  267. 

Teredon,  i  663. 

Teres,  iii  69 ;  iy.  112. 

Tdrillns,  iy.  136. 

Termera,  iii.  288. 

Termilo,  i  293. 

Tethr6nium,  iy.  283. 

Tetramnftstus,  iy.  83. 

Teuorians,  progenitors  of  the  PwonJans, 
iii.  218 ;  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Ger- 
githa,  816 ;  iy.  46  $  their  inyasioii  of 
Europe,  28,  69. 

Teuthrania,  ii  12. 

eakdrB,  i  640. 

Thales,  i  199,  288,359;  ii  328,  888. 

Thamaoeeans,  included  in  the  satrapies 
of  Darius,  ii.  487 ;  use  the  Aces  water, 
606 ;  general  account  of,  iy.  206. 

Thamasins,  iy.  167. 

Thamimasadas,  iii.  60. 

Tfaannyras,  ii.  414. 

Thasos,  temple  at,  ii.  88 ;  ite  mines,  uL 
437 ;  ite  possessions  on  the  oontiDeot» 
iy.  91;  attempted  by  Histiseus,  iii 
422 ;  reduced  by  Mardonins,  434;  re- 
quired to  dismantle  ite  stnmgholdsip 
437. 

Theaaides,  iii.  466. 
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Thebalo  canton,  ii.  76,  249. 

Theban  Jnpiter,  i.  304  ;  legend  of,  ii.  77. 
ThebanB,  their  war  with  Flatiea,  iii. 
485;  with  Athens,  278;  inclined  to 
Hedes,  iy.  166 ;  forced  to  aend  troops 
to  ThermopylaB,  166 ;  their  conduct, 
182;  indnoe  the  Persians  to  bnm 
Thespifla  and  FlatsBA,  299;  their 
advice  to  Mardonins,  870;  join  the 
Fenians  at  Flatsea,  899;  their  con- 
duct in  the  battle,  427;  surrender 
their  obnoxions  citizens,  442. 

Theb^,  nymph,  iii.  279. 

— — ,  plam  of,  iv.  42. 

Thebes,  Egyptian,  deriration  of  the 
word,  ii.  8 ;  distance  from  Heliopolis, 
12 ;  temple  of  Ammon  there,  i.  804 ; 
ii.  99 ;  iii.  164 ;  its  antiquity,  iL  837. 
,  Boeotian,  i.  179 ;  at  war  with 
Athens,  iii.  278;  yisited  by  Mys,  iy. 
860;  Mardonius  feasted  there,  888; 
besieged  by  the  Greeks,  441. 

Themiscyra,  iii.  77. 

Themison,  iii.  126. 

ThemistocleB,  portrayed  by  Herodotus, 
i.  126 ;  interprets  the  oracle,  iy.  116 ; 
his  proceedings  at  Eubcesa,  266;  his 
designs  against  the  Persians,  274 ;  his 
inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  276;  his 
address  at  Salamis,  804;  his  strata- 
gem, 816;  conversation  with  Aris- 
tides,  819 ;  his  advice  as  to  pursuing 
the  Persians,  842 ;  exacts  money, 
845;  his  message  to  Xerxes,  844; 
besiege  Andros,  315 ;  receives  public 
Honours,  353.  ' 

Theoc^des,  iv.  308. 

Theodore,  brother  of  Herodotus,  i.  4. 

of  Samos,  i.  178 ;  ii.  448. 

Theomestor,  iv.  322,  444. 

Theophania,  feast  of,  i.  178. 

Theopompus,  iii.  852 ;  iv.  858. 

Thedris,  iii.  468. 

6c^f,  explanation  of,  ii.  96. 

Thera,  island,  formerly  Callist^,  iii.  118  ; 
its  colonisation  by  Theras,  121; 
Gyren^  colonised  from  Thera^  126. 

Therambus,  iv.  99. 

Therapna,  iii  447. 

TheraSi  personal  histoxy  of,  iii.  118. 

Therma,  iv.  98. 

Thermaio  Gulf,  iv.  99, 108. 

Thermddon,  river  of  Asia  Minor,  ii*  171 ; 
iii.  121 ;  iv.  411. 

,  river  of  BoBotia,  iv.  411. 
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ThermopylaB,  iv.  144 ;  pass  of,  and  plan, 
162,  163;  Greek  troops  at,  164;  re- 
pulse of  the  Persians,  169 ;  conduct 
of  the  Thebans,  182;  number  of 
slain,  278. 

Thero,  iv.  186. 

Thersander,  son  of  Polynioes,  iiL  118, 

489. 

of  Orchomenus,  iv.  888. 

Theseus,  iii  862. 

Thesmophoria,  iii.  416. 

Thespio,  iii.  279;  burnt  by  the  Per- 
sians, iv.  299. 

Thespians,  send  troops  to  ThermopylaB, 
iv.  164;  which  remain  to  the  last, 
179;  present  at  Plataea,  898;  in- 
scribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod,  467, 
478. 

ThesprAtia,  ii.  99 ;  iv.  146,  297. 

Thessalian  rivers,  iv.  106 ;  horses,  168. 

Thessalians,  assist  the  Athenians,  iii. 
261,  262;  have  constant  wars  with 
Phocis,  iv.  146,  280;  incite  the  Per- 
sians  to  ravage  Phocis,  281 ;  forced 
into  the  Persian  alliance,  141;  fight 
on  the  Persian  side  at  FlataBa,  399 ; 
receive  Artabazus  hospitably,  442; 
their  kings  the  Aleuadas,  6, 141,  420. 

Thessalus,  iii.  244. 

Thessaly,  description  of,  iv.  108  ; 
favourable  for  pasturage,  iii  262; 
viewed  by  Xerxes,  iv.  107. 

Thest^,  fountain,  iii  132. 

Thetis,  iv.  156. 

Thimble-rig,  ii.  319. 

This,  its  antiquity,  337. 

Thmuis,  ii.  251 . 

Thoas,  iii.  613. 

ThAnis,  u.  185. 

Thorax,  iv.  872,  420. 

Thoricus,  iii.  86. 

Thomax,  i.  194. 

Thoth,  ii.  114. 

Thothmes,  I.,  ii.  364  II.,  his  conqnefsts 
and  buUdings,  854.  III.,  355.  IV., 
358. 

Thrace,  position  of,  iii.  86 ;  traversed  by 
Darius  on  his  way  to  Scythia,  81 ;  on 
his  return,  114 ;  Megabazus  left  there, 
211 ;  conquered  in  part  by  him,  216 ; 
traversed  by  Xerxes  on  his  advance, 
iv.  92 ;  on  his  retreat,  350 ;  traversed 
by  Artabazus,  443. 

Thracians,  their  tribes,  iii.  211;  their 
customs,  212 ;  gods,  213 ;  ethnic  cha- 
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xacter,  214;  conquest  by  Sesostris,  ii. 

169;  snbmisaion  to  Daiins,  iii.  114; 

to  Megabasns,  216;  attack  on  Mar. 

donins,  436 ;  aid  given  to  Xerxes,  iy. 

149 ;  tribes  along  his  route,  92. 
Thraoians  of  Asia,  L  163;  ii.  485.    See 

BithTniaas  and  Thjnians. 
Thrasilaus,  iiL  491. 

Thrasybnlos  of  Hiletos,  i.  157  ;  iii.  292. 
Thrasycles,  iv.  444. 
Thrasydeins,  iy.  420. 
Thria,  iy.  807. 

Thriasian  plain,  iy.  807,  876. 
Thncydides,  perhaps  known  to  Hero- 
dotus, i.  19. 
Thnrium*  i.  4,  12,  143;  its  settlement, 

21 ;  troubles,  29. 
Thyia,  iy.  146. 
Thynians,  snbdned  by  GroBsns,  i.  163; 

included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius, 

ii.  486 ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 

iy.  68;  position  of  their  country,  L 

884. 
Thyrea,  i.  209 ;  iii.  460. 
Thyrsus,  ii.  87. 
Thyssagetas,  iii.  19, 101;  meaning  of  the 

name,  209. 
ThyssuB,  iy.  24. 
Tiara,  Persian,  iy.  54. 
Tiarantus,  river,  iii.  42. 
Tibareni,  included  in  the  satrapies  of 

Darius,  ii.  487 ;  serve  in  the  army  of 

Xerxes,  iv.  70;  their  ethnic  character, 

i.  676 ;  genend  account  of,  iv.  216. 
Tibisis,  river,  iii.  42. 
Tibboos,  iii.  158. 
Tiggaba,  i.  655. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  his  reign,  i.  461.  II., 

474 ;  his  war  with  Bezin  and  Pekah, 

476. 
Tiglathi.Nin,  I.,  i.  448,  449 ;  II.,  458. 
Tigranes,  the  Persian,  iv.  58,  448;  his 

death,  452. 

,  the  Armenian,  i.  410. 

Tigris,  i.  809 ;  iii.  252 ;  course  of,  i.  571 ; 

meaning  of  the  word,  iii.  551. 
Tilon,  iii.  222. 
Timagenidas,  iv.  408,  441. 
Timagoras,  iv.  83. 
Timander,  iv.  427. 
Timaret^,  ii.  99. 
Timasitheus,  iu.  278. 
Timbuctoo,  ii.  51. 
Time,  division  of,  ii.  832. 
Timtoius,  i.  287. 


TECBZEXIANS. 

Timnes,  iii.  66 ;  iv.  83. 

Time,  iii.  509. 

TimodAmus,  iv.  353. 

Timon,  iv.  115. 

Timftnaz,  iv.  83. 

Timozenus,  iv.  355, 

Tir,  i.  663. 

Tirhaka,  ii.  219,  221,  378. 

Tiryns,  iii.  460. 

TirynUiians,  send  troops  to  Flataa,  iv. 
896 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 
467,  473. 

Tisamenus,  story  of,  iv.  404. 

,  ancestor  of  Theras,  iii.  118^  439. 

Tisander,  1.  father  of  Isagoras,  iii.  264; 
2.  father  of  Hippoolides,  504. 

Tisias,  iiL  507. 

Titacus,  iv.  432. 

Tithsaus,  iv.  74. 

Tithorea,  iv.  282. 

Titormus,  iii.  502. 

Tm61us,  Mount,  i.  210,  879 ;  iii.  801. 

Tobit,bookof,  i.  400. 

Tomyris,  i.  128 ;  her  challenge  to  Cyrus* 
828;  defeats  him,  332. 

Torch-bearer,  iv.  267. 

TorAn^,  iv.  24,  99. 

Traohis,  iv.  144. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  iL  196, 197. 

Trapezus,  iii.  503. 

Traspies,  iii.  6. 

Trausi,  iii.  212. 

Travus,  river,  iv.  92. 

Tree-planting,  ii.  437* 

Triacades,  i.  190. 

Triaconters,  iii.  120. 

Triballian  plain,  iii.  43. 

Triopium,  i.  268,  294. 

Triphylia,  iii.  121. 

Tripod,  Delphic,  account  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on,  iv.  467. 

Triquetra,  i  296. 

Triremes  and  their  crews,  iv.  149,  274 

Triteaeis,  i.  271. 

Tritantnchmes,  i.  811 ;  iv.  268,  279. 

Triteis,  iv.  283. 

Triton,  god,  iii.  151. 

,  river,  iii.  149. 

Tritonis,  hike,  iiu  149, 168. 

Troad,  i.  274. 

Trochilus,  ii.  116. 

Trcosen,  ii.  456 ;  iv.  84. 

Trcesenians,  furnish  ships  at  Axtemisiuffl, 
iv.  264 ;  at  Salamis,  296 ;  send  troops 
to  Flatsea,  899;  disting^uish  themselTes 
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at  Hycal^,  452,  454  j  th^ir  kindnesB  to 

the  Athenians,  293. 
TroglodyteB^iii.  158. 
Trojan  war,  i.  147 ;  Eg^yption  Tersion  of, 

iL188;  date  of,  ii.  223. 
Trophonins,  caye  of,  iy.  361 ;  L  174» 
Tropical  raina,  iL  82. 
Trojr,  ir.  44. 
Tubal,  L  676;  iv.  217. 
Tnxanians,  i.  668,  672. 
Turk,  origin  of  the  word,  iii  19. 
Twelve  gods,  altar  of  the,  iii.  486. 
Tydens,  iii.  267. 
Tykia,  iy.  45a 
Tymnes,  iii  288 ;  iy.  83. 
Tjndaridffi,  iii.  117,  275;  their  recoyexy 

of  Helen,  iy.  431. 
Typhon,  ii.  228. 
Tjrants,  force  of  word,  i.  159. 
Tjrras,  city,  iii.  6. 
— — ,  riyer,  iii.  10,  45,  73 ;  force  of  the 

name,  198. 
Tyre,  temple  of  Hercules  at,  ii.  81 ;  its 

capture  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  L  581; 

origin  of  the  name,  iy.  60. 
Tynans,  their  settlement  at  Memphis, 

ii.  183 ;  their  pretensions  to  extreme 

antiquity,  80 ;  iy.  244 ;  their  share  in 

the  joint  colony  of  Tripolis,  i.  604; 

serye  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iy.  83. 
Tynan  purple,  ii.  420. 
TyritfB,  iii.  45. 
Tyrodiza,  iy.  27. 
Tyrrhenia,   its    supposed    colonisation 

from  Lydia,  i.  221,  342 ;  made  known 

to  the  Greeks  generally  by  the  Pho- 

csaans,  282. 
Tyrrhenians,  i.  181,   221;   their  nayal 

power,  285;  their  Pelasgic  or  semi. 

Pelasg^c  character,  iii  584^  588. 

U. 

Umbria,  i.  223. 

Umbrians,  iii.  43. 

Ur  (or  Hur),  ancient  capital  of  Chaldosa, 

i  424,  489,  445. 
Urarda,  iy.  247. 
Urukh,  i.  424,  445. 
Urumiyeh,  lake  of,  i.  552;  streams  which 

flow  into  it,  565. 
Usury,  ii.  212. 
Utii,  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius, 

ii.  487 ;  serye  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 

iy.  C3 ;  position  of,  189. 
Uxians,  i  597. 


WRITING. 


V. 


Yashti,  iy.  258. 

Vela,  or  Velia,  i.  286. 

Veneti.    See  Eneti. 

Venus,  identified  with  the  Mylitta  (Bel- 
tis)  of  the  Assyrians,  i.  824;  should 
rather  be  Ishtar  or  Nana,  658;  re. 
garded  by  Herodotus  as  the  Persian 
Hithra,  257;  the  Arabian  Alitta,  or 
Alilat,  257;  and  theScythic  Artimpasa, 
iii.  50;  temple  of  Astart^  at  Memphis 
caUed  temple  of  Venus  the  Stranger, 
ii  183;  Venus  the  Egyptian  Athor, 
74;  her  temple  at  Atarbechis,  74;  her 
worship  at  Cyprusi  Cythera,  uid 
Ascalon,  i  284. 

Vessels,  Egyptian,  ii.  154. 

Vesta,  unknown  in  Egypt,  ii.  93 ;  wor- 
shipped in  Scythia  as  Tahiti,  iii.  50. 

Vine,  golden,  iy.  29. 

Vul,  i  628. 

Vul-lush,  i  471. 

Vulcan,  identified  with  the  Egyptian 
Ptha^,  ii.  164, 190 ;  his  gpreat  temple 
at  Memphis,  164,  167,  177, 190,  212, 
220, 283 ;  his  statues,  438;  the  Greeks 
celebrate  torch-races  in  his  honour, 
iy.  885. 

Vulpanser,  ii.  121. 


W. 

Warka,  i.  428,  613. 

Water-engines  in  Babylonia,  i.  816. 

Whip,  use  of  the,  iy.  23. 

Wine,  Egyptian,  ii.  104^  126 ;  jars,  story 
of,  ii.  405,  406. 

Woollen  garments,  ii.  132. 

Writers,  anterior  to  Herodotus,  legen- 
dary, i  85;  geographical,  87;  his- 
torical, 39;  Persian,  62,  63. 

Writing,  early  Babylonian,  i.  438; 
Eg^yptian,  ii.  801;  hieratic,  demotio 
or  enchorial,  hieroglyphic,  802 1  sym- 
bolio,  hieroglyphic,  ikonographic, 
tropical,  enig^matio,  808;  phonetic, 
805 ;  determinatiye,  805 ;  limited  ini- 
tial and  mixed  signs,  medial  yowels, 
806;  earliest  ideas,  809;  portion  of 
hieroglyphic  grammar,  311 ;  negatiye 
sigpu,  813 ;  alphabetic  writing  of 
Phosnioian  origin,  818;  table  of  alpha- 
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betS}  815 ;  Greek  letters,  the  digamma, 
314 ;  writing  materiaUi  papyrus,  816 ; 
Biz  kinds  of  onneiform  writing,  iii. 
78;  FhcBnician  and  Greek  alphabets, 
25%  257;  materials  for,  257. 


Xanthens,  IL  210. 

Xanthippns,  father  of  Pericles,  iii.  606 ; 
prosecntes  Miltiades,  509 ;  commands 
the  Athenian  squadron  after  Saiamis, 
iy.  859 ;  present  at  Hjrcal^,  and  lays 
siege  to  Sestos,  460 ;  refuses  the  offers 
of  ArtajTctes,  464. 

Xanthus  of  Sardis,  i.  38,  41, 138,  847. 

,  city  of,  i.  295 ;  taken  by  Har. 
pagus,  296 ;  plain  of,  295 ;  obelisk  in 
British  Museum,  296. 
-,  riyer,  i.  296. 


Xenagoras,  iy.  456. 

Xenophon,  i.  190, 192,  238;  weakness  of 
his  authority,  24S. 

Xerxes,  meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  662 ; 
appointed  successor  to  Darius,  iy.  3 ; 
his  speech  to  the  Persian  council,  7, 
14;  his  genealo^,  15;  his  yision,  16; 
his  ooUoquy  with  Artabanus,  17 ;  his 
preparations,  22 ;  entertained  by  I^- 
thius,  29;  arriyes  at  Sardis,  32;  his 
treatment  of  Pythius's  son,  38;  his 
order  of  march,  89 ;  yisits  the  citadel 
of  Troy,  44;  yiews  his  armament,  45; 
hjs  dialogue  with  Artabanus,  46; 
passes  the  Hellespont,  61;  reaches 
Doriscus,  63;  numbers  his  army 
•  there,  53  ;  nations  taking  part  in  his 
expedition,  54;  cayabT^  furnished,  72; 
ships,  74;  his  nayal  officers,  82; 
reyiews  his  forces,  85;  oomsultii  De- 
maratus,  86 ;  marches  from  Doriscus, 
90;  passes  the  Strymon,  94;  cele. 
brates  the  funeral  of  Artachsaes,  96 ; 
arrangements  for  the  feeding  of  his 
army,  96;  the  fleet  passes  the  canal 
of  Athos,  98 ;  reaches  Therma,  103 ; 
inspects  the  gorge  of  Temp^,  104 ;  his 
opinion  ooncezning  Thessaly,  107; 
pioneering  operations,  108;  return  of 
his  heralds,  108 ;  his  treatment  of  the 
Greek  spies,  119;  his  fleet  leayes 
Therma,  146;  estimate  of  his  forces, 
149;  loss  of  ships  by  storm,  154; 
ehips  captured  hj  the  Greeks,  157; 


ZALMOXIS. 

his  adyance  through  Thessaly,  158; 
he  reaches  Halis,  160 ;  encamps  near 
Trachis,  162;  sends  a  spy  to  Ther- 
mopylsB,  167;  questions  Demaiatus 
about  the  Ghreeks  at  ThermopylsB, 
168 ;  is  repulsed  at  Thermopylae,  169 ; 
his  flnal  yiotory  oyer  Leonidas,  178 ; 
his  coUoquj  with  Demaratus,  183; 
treatment  of  the  body  of  Leomdas, 
186 ;  his  identity  with  the  Ahaauems 
of  Esther,  260;  his  artifioe  at  Ther- 
mopylffi,  278 ;  enters  Doris,  282 ; 
rayages  Phocis,  282 ;  detaches  troops 
against  Delphi,  284;  enters  Bosotia, 
284;  bums  Thespise  and  Platsea,  299; 
enters  Attica,  299;  encamps  on  the 
Areopagusi  300;  besieges  and  takes 
Athens,  801 ;  yisits  his  fleet  and  con- 
sults the  captains,  309;  determines 
to  risk  an  engagement,  811 ;  reoeiyea 
a  message  ftrom  Themistocles,  316; 
yiews  the  battle  in  the  strait  of 
Saiamis  from  w£galeos,  826;  begins 
a  mole  across  the  strait,  835 ;  sends 
a  messenger  to  Persia,  335;  consults 
with  Mardonius  and  Artemisia  after 
the  battle  of  Saiamis,  337,  838;  re* 
ceiyes  a  second  message  from  Themis- 
tocles, 344;  retreats  to  the  Helles- 
pont, 347 ;  crosses  it,  849 ;  at  Sardis, 
456;  his  treatment  of  Artayntay  457 ; 
and  of  Masistes,  459,  460. 

Xithuthms,  i.  44. 

Xuthus,  iy.  81,  298. 


Y. 


Tear,  solar,  i.  167;  ii.  4;  of  360,  365, 
and  365i  days;  three  seasons,  279; 
length  of,  corrected,  280;  Sothic,  280 ; 
lunar,  281 ;  Arab,  Jewish,  and  Greek, 
282 ;  Arcadian  and  Roman,  282. 

Yechil-Irmak,  riyer,  i.  876. 


Z. 


Zab,  Upper,  L  672;  Lower,  673;  iiL 
252. 

Zacynthians,  refuse  to  giye  up  Demara- 
tus, ifi.  454;  in  Crete,  45^ 
Zacynthus,  iii.  454 ;  iy.  408. 
Zagros  mountaius,  L  555. 
Zalmoxis^  iii.  82. 
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SA1VCL.SAN8. 

Zanolsane,  inyite  the  lonioiiB  to  Calaota, 
iiL  4L9;  at  war  with  AnazilauB  of 
Bhegimn,  420 ;  lose  their  city  by  an 
attack  of  the  Samians,  420 ;  enalayed 
by  Hippocrates,  420. 

Zaaol^,  iii.  420;  ir.  126, 133. 

ZayeoianB,  iii.  169. 

Zogeriee,  iii.  168. 

Zeira,  iv.  64. 

Zend  language,  ii.  276. 

Zendamd,  riTer,  i.  563. 


ZOSTER. 

Zenzidamiis,  iii.  456. 

Zir.Banit,  i  653. 

Zdn^,  iT.  53. 

Zopyms,  his  project  for  taking  Babylon, 

ii.  631 1  ontrage  of  Sataspes  on  his 

daogfater,  iii.  35. 

,  grandson  of  the  former,  ii.  636. 

Zoroaster,  i.  214 ;  meaning  of  the  name* 

iii.  552. 
Zoster,  Cape,  £▼.  841. 
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LOXDON :  PBIXTBD  BT  WILLIAM  CL0WB8  AKD  80X9,  LDflTCD,  8TAUF0RD  STRRKT 

AKD  CHARIXO  CB0S8. 

VOL.  IV.  2  N 


Albemajua  Street, 
April,  1888. 


MR.    MURRAY'S 

Ittfo  anir  %tttvA  |pu:Wifations. 


[UNIFORM  WITH   THE   '* SPEAKER'S   COMMENTARY:"] 


The  Apocrypha, 


WITH    A    COMMENTARY,  EXPLANATORY   AND    CRITICAL, 
AND    A    REVISION    OF   THE    TRANSLATION. 

By  the  following  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church. 


Introduction  . 


Tobit  ft  Bather 

Jndith 

Bong  of  Three  Children 
SnMtnnft  ■        •        • 

Bel  and  Draffon 


Wiadom 

Boftleeleitlone 
Barueh  ft  Jeremy 


.    George  Salmon,  D.D.,  Provost  of  TrixL  Coll., 
Dnblin. 

.    J.  H.  Lupton,  M.  a.  ,  Sur-master  of  St  Paul's  School. 

.    J.  M.   Fuller,  M.A,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  King's  Coll.,  London. 


C.  J.  Ball,  M.A,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 


.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 

.  Alfred  Edersheim,  D.D. 

.    .  Archdeacon  Gifford,  D.D. 

•  Canon  Rawlinson,  M.A. 


Edited  by  HSNBT  WAOB,  D.D., 

Prtacher  of  Lincola's  Inn,  Prebendary  of  Sc  Paul's,  and  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

2  Vols.    Medium  8tv.    501. 


2  Mr.  Murray s  New  and  Recent  Publications. 

Ireland: 

THE     CAUSES     OF     ITS     PRESENT     CONDITION,     AND 
MEASURES  PROPOSED  FOR  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  EABL    GBST. 

Post  Sv0,    y.  6d, 

"  No  contribution  by  Lord  Grey  to  the  Political  questions  of  the  time  could  do  otherwise 
than  give  proofs  of  cool  judgment  and  patriotic  motive.  The  brief  volume  appeals  to  the 
better  judgment  of  both  parties  in  the  State,  and  it  should  do  so  all  the  more  effectively  for  its 
unpartisan  criticism  of  the  misdeeds  and  shortcomings  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike."— 
Daily  TtUgrapiu 


Society  in  Rome  under  the  Gcesars. 

By  WX.  ILALPH  INGB,  K»A.., 

Fellow  of  King's  Cbllege,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 

Crmvn  8tv.    6s. 

Ctfif/^»/j;— Religion— Philosophy— Morality — The  Government  and  Society 
— Literature  and  Art — Grades  of  Society — Education,  Marriage, 
ETC. — Daily  Life— Amusements — Luxury. 

"An  exceedingly  interesting  volume.  An  ably  written  monograph.  Its  subject  and  the 
interesting  manner  in  which  that  subject  has  been  treated  ni^e  it  far  more  attractive  to  gcDoal 
readers  tluin  the  common  run  of  such  productions.  Mr.  Inge  gives  a  dear  and  striking  picture 
of  the  social  aspects  of  Rome.  Its  scholarship  is  never  obtrusive,  and  some  of  the  popolaiity 
which  has  attended  Prof.  MahafTy's  labours  in  a  similar  field  will  dou^btless  crown  Mr.  Inge's 
successful  efforts." — Scotsman, 


Virgil  in  English  Verse. 

ECLOGUES,    AND    iENEID,    BOOKS  I— VI. 
By  the  Bt.  Hon.  SIB  OHABLES  BOWKBT, 

Lord  Jusdce  of  Appeal,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  of  the  Univenity  of  Oxford,  Fellow  aad  aow 

Visitor  of  Balliol  Coll. 

fVith  Map  a$uL  FroHlispiea.    8tv.     lis. 

"  U>rd  Justice  Bowen  has  aoquitted  himself  with  the  hoDOtirs  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  taste 
and,  to  our  mind,  with  something  more.  He  is  constantly  meritorious,  often  felidtoos,  aad  be 
is  more  in  sympathy  with  the  refinement  of  Virgil's  work  than  any  previous  translatioa."— 
Saturday  Review, 


Mr.  Murray  s  New  and  Recent  Publications.        3 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "HURRISH." 

Major  Lawrence,  f.ls. 

By  the  Hon.  SMILT  JJLWLESBy 

Author  of  "  Hurrish." 

Third  Edtticn,    3  Vols,     Crown  Svo,     31J.  6d, 

"  We  part  with  great  regret  from  Miss  Lawless'  strikin|;  novel  '  Major  Lawrence/  While 
there  is  no  new  plot  under  the  sun,  there  are  infinite  vaneties  of  treatment,  whence  it  is  that 
Miss  Lawless  is  so  admirable  in  her  work.  Her  characters  live  and  breathe  and  impress  us. 
It  is  by  delicate  renderings  of  moods  and  influences  that  Miss  Lawless  so  delights  us,  the 
strength  and  lightness  of  her  touch,  her  exquisite  finish,  and  her  fine  restraint.  We  shall 
anxiously  look  for  more  of  her  work." — Guardian, 

"  A  brightly  written  story  worthy  of  the  author  of  •  Hurrish.'  " — Titnes, 


SIR    HENRY    LAYARD'S 

Early  Adventures  in  Persia,  8  u  si  ana, 

and  Babylonia, 

BEFORE    THE    DISCOVERY    OF    NINEVEH. 

INCLUDING   A   RESIDENCE   AMONG   THE    BAKHTIYARI   AND 

OTHER   WILD   TRIBES. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.    2  Vols,    %vo,    24s, 

*'  We  have  rarely  read  two  volumes  of  greater  interest.  The  adventures  are  in  themselves  so 
faJl  of  interest  that  even  if  less  artistically  told,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  a  dull  book 
out  of  it  But  they  have  in  reality  all  the  additional  charms  which  can  be  conferred  by  an 
admirable  literary  style.  Not  only  has  the  author  a  story  to  tell,  but  he  tells  it  well,  and  it  is 
many  a  long  day  since  so  interesting  and  attractive  a  book  of  travels  has  been  published." — 
Saturday  Review, 

THE   CAMPAIGN    OF   THE    NILE. 

Too  Late  for  Gordon  and  Khartoum. 

THE    TESTIMONY    OF  AN     INDEPENDENT    EYE-WITNESS    OF    THE 
HEROIC  EFFORTS  FOR  THEIR  RESCUE  AND  RELIEF. 

By   AI.EZAKDEB    KAODOKAI.D. 

With  Maps  and  Plans,     Crvwn  8iv.    12s. 

*'  We  have  only  been  able  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  many  points  of  interest  which  Mr. 
Maodonald  has  presented  in  his  excellent  book.  He  is  to  ba  thanked  for  teUing  with  candour 
and  deamess,  as  well  as  with  great  literary  skUI,  the  story  of  our  military  gloiy  and  political 
dishonour."— 5/.  James's  Gatette, 

"  It  will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest  by  many." — Field, 


4  Mr.  Murray s  New  and  Recent  Publications. 

Handbook— Spain  and  Andalusia. 

MADRID,  THE  CASTILES,  THE  BASQUE  PROVINCES,  LEON,  THE 
ASTURIAS,  GALICIA,  ESTREMADURA,  RONDA.  GRANADA, 
MURCIA,  VALENCIA,  CATALONIA,  ARAGON,  NAVARRE,  THE 
BALEARIC    ISLANDS,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition  Revised,    Maps.    Post  %vo,    20s. 


Handbook— Egypt  and  the  Nile. 

THE  COURSE  OF  THE  NILE,  THROUGH  EGYPT  AND  NUBIA, 
ALEXANDRIA,  CAIRO,  THE  PYRAMIDS  AND  THEBES,  THE 
SUEZ  CANAL,  THE  PENINSULA  OF  SINAI,  THE  OASES,  THE 
FYOOM,    &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  Revised,    Map,    Post  %vo,    \^s. 


Handbook— Rome  and  its  Environs. 

Fourteenth  Edition,  Revised,    Maps  and  Plans,    Post  ^eoo,     lOf. 


Handbook— Russia.  Poland  and  Finland 

THE  CRIMEA,  CAUCASUS,  SIBERIA,  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised,    Maps  and  Plans,    Post  ^vo.     iS/. 


The  Country  Banker: 

HIS   CLIENTS,  CARES,   AND   WORK. 

FROM   THE   EXPERIENCE   OF   FORTY   YEARS, 

By  GEOBaE  BAE» 

'    Author  of  "Bullion's  Letters  to  a  Bank  Manager.** 

^ew  Edition,  Revised,     Croxvn  8cv.    7x.  6^. 

"  Mr.  Rae  may  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  a  book  which  can  be  recommended  to 
the  student  who  wishes  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  subject."— 7*iiif«/. 

' '  We  have  seldom  taken  up  a  book  on  the  business  of  banking  which  is  at  onoe  so  interesting 
and  so  full  of  shrewd  common  sense  as  this  of  Mr.  R&e's,"—£conomist. 


Mr.  Murray  s  New  and  Recent  Publications, 
MR.    DARWIN'S    LIFE    AND    WORKS. 

Life  of  Charles  Darwin,  f.r.s. 

WITH    AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL    CHAPTER. 

By  his  Son,  FBANCIS  BABWIK,  F.B.8. 

SitfifUh  Thousand.     WUh  Porirait  and  Woodcuts.    3  Vols.    %vo.    36^. 


NEW    EDITIONS   OF    MR.   DARWIN'S   OHIEF   WORKS. 

Library  Editions. 

The  Origin  of  Species  by  means 

of  Natural  Selection* 

2  Vols,     CroumSvo.     12s. 


Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection 

In  Relation  to  Sex. 


2  Vols,     Crown  %vo,     ly. 


Cheaper  and  Uniform  Editions. 

k  Naturalist's  Voyage  round  the  World,    is.  ed. 

The  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection.    6*. 

The  Various  Contrivances  by  which  Orchids  are  fertilised  by 

Insects,    ys.  6d. 

Variation    of   Animals    and  Plants   under   Domestication. 

2  Vols.    iss. 

The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  In  relation  to  Sex.    ys.  6d. 

Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants.    6s. 

Effects   of  Cross  and  Self-fertilization    in    the    Vegetable 

Kingdom,    gs. 

Different  Forms  of  Flowers  on  Plants  of  the  same  Species. 

ys.6d. 

Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  the  action  of  Worms. 

6s. 
Life   of  Erasmus  Darwin.      New  Edition.    Portrait,    ys.  6d. 


6  Mr.  Murray s  New  and  Recent  Publzcatiotis. 

Geographical  Etymology. 

A    DICTIONARY    OF    PLACE    NAMES, 

GIVING   THEIR   DERIVATIONS. 
By  C.  BLACBIE. 

TTiird  Editiont  Revised  and  Enlarged,     Crozun  Scv.     7x. 

"Of  speculating  on  place  names  there  is  no  end.  The  tourist  who  has  ever  bad  his 
curiosity  awakened — what  intelligent  tourist  has  not  ? — by  the  names  of  the  places  he  passes 
through,  wiU  find  this  volume  a  delightful  companion,  opening  up  to  him  novel  sources  of 
interest,  and  conveying  no  small  amount  of  information  and  suggestion  of  a  curious  kind."-^ 
Daily  News* 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  New  Testament; 

AND  AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  MODERN  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM, 

BASED   ON   THE   MOST   RECENT   SOURCES    of    INFORMATION. 
WITH   A   CHAPTER   ON    THE   NON-CANONICAL   BOOKS. 

By  GEOBGB  SAUICON,  I>.I>.,  B.C.L.^  &c. 

Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Third  Edition,  Revised,    %vo,     idr. 

"  If  Professor  Salmon  had  done  no  other  service,  he  would  deserve  the  sincere  gratitude  of 
serious  theological  students,  to  whatever  school  they  may  belong,  for  having  in  this  volume  put 
down  his  foot  upon  a  very  large  amount  of  nonsense  given  forth  in  the  name  of  criticism.  It 
is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  in  the  future  we  may  be  spared  at  least  some  of  it ;  but  the 
general  public  has  now  the  means  of  appraising  the  real  value  of  what  so  many  have  taken  on 
trust  as  the  outcome  of  the  best  scholarship." — Saturday  Review, 


Murray's  Magazine. 

HALF-  YE  A  XL  Y  VOL  VMES,  bound  in  Cloth,  Medium  8tv.    "js.  6d.  eath. 

VOLUME    I.,    JANUARY— JUNE,    1887. 
VOLUME    II.,   JULY— DECEMBER,  1887. 

**  Murray* s  Magazine  seems  to  stand  out  head  and  shoulders  above  its  oompetitors.** — 
Glasgno  Herald, 

**  Though  only  a  year  old,  Murray* s  has  fairly  won  its  way  to  the  very  6ont  rank  among 
magazines. " — Nonconformist, 

^  *'  Murray's  Magazine  improves  with  every  new  month.  More  convenient  in  form  and 
eighteenpence  cheaper,  it  seems  to  contain  all  that  we  expect  to  get  in  the  big  monthlies.'' — 
Land  and  Water^ 


Mr.  Murray's  New  and  Recent  Publications.  7 

COMPLETION    OF   THE 

Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography. 

Edited  by  WM.  SKITH,  B.C.Lm  and  HSNBY  WAGE,  D.B., 

Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

This  Work  contains  a  Comprehensive  Account  of  the  Personal,  the 
Literary,  the  Dogmatic,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Life  of  the  Church 
during  the  first  elght  centuries  of  christianity. 

VoL  IV.  (N to  Z),  computing  the  work  (12^0 pp.).     Medium  ^o.      £2  2s. 

The  unique  position  of  this  work,  and  its  very  great  value  to  all  theological  students,  have 
been  recognised  by  the  principal  scholars  of  England  and  Germany.  The  Times  reviewer 
wrote — 

"The  value  of  the  work  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  fact  that  the  contributors  to 
these  volumes  have  diligently  eschewed  mere  compilation  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  articles  include 
many  really  important  monographs  by  highlv  competent  scholars,  frequently  adding  to  a 
summary  of  what  had  been  already  known  the  results  of  new  and  original  investigations. 
Essays  of  this  class  deserve  the  better  welcome  on  account  of  their  comparative  infrequencv  in 
this  country.  ...  In  these  volumes  we  welcome  the  most  important  addition  that  has  oeen 
made  for  a  century  to  the  historical  library  of  the  English  theological  student** 

And  in  Hilgenfelds  Zeitschrift  we  read  : — ' '  Bei  dieser  GeTegenheit  aufmerksam  auf  das 
vorzdgliche  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  &c.,  wo  man  fiber  alles  BetrefTende  in  den  ersten 
8  Jahrhunderten  der  Christlichen  Kirche.  icurz  und  gut  Nachricht  findet.  Ein  solches  Werk 
gereicht  der  Englischen  Theologie  zur  hohen  Ehre." 

"  At  last  this  work  is  finished,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume.  The  time  spent  upon  its  production  is  certainly  not  out  of  proportion  to  its  value ; 
for  the  amount  of  information,  research,  scholarship,  and  ability  devoted  to  this  cyclopaedia  is 
enormous,  and  there  is  ample  reason  to  congratulate  the  editors,  contributors,  and  public 
alike  oa  the  successful  completion  of  a  work  which  is  not  only  without  equals,  but  even 
without  a  rival  It  is  the  best  vindication  of  English  scholarship  in  its  best  and  most  practical 
form.  The  quality  which  renders  the  Dictionary  unique  is  the  comprehensiveness  with  which 
it  has  treated  the  whole  sphere  of  Christian  or  ecclesiastical  life  and  order  during  eight 
centuries. " — Scotsman. 

Volumes  /.,  //.,  ///.,  31X.  6d.  each, 
*«*  Subscribers  are  recommended  to  complete  their  Sets. 


»#♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»»♦»•»♦♦ 


Life  and  Labour. 

OR  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MEN  OF  CULTURE  AND  GENIUS, 

By  SAMXnSL  SMILES,  LL.I). 

Author  of  "  S«lf-Help,-  "  Charmcter/'  "Thrift,"  "  Duty,"  eta 

Post  2/vo.    6s. 

'*  As  years  nXL  on.  the  author's  store  of  apt  illustrations  becomes  ampler,  while  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Smiles,  his  skill  in  dealing  .with  them  shows  no  fiiilnre.  Life  and  Labour  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  Self  Help  and  character,  and  its  publication  at  this  season  will  be  regarded 
as  opportune;  .  .  .  No  more  suitable  volume  could  be  found  (for  a  prize  book)  to  bear 
the  inscription  Laioris pramium," — Academy. 


8         Mr.  Murray  s  New  and  Recent  Publicattotis. 

Letters  from  a  Mourning  City. 

NAPLES    DURING   THE    AUTUMN    OF    1884. 

From  the  Swedish  of  AXEL  XUKTHE. 
Translated  by  MAXJBB  VALJiBIE  WHITE. 

mth  FrontispUce.     Post  8tw.    6f . 


II  < 


There  are  few  books  of  the  season  we  could  have  spared  so  little  as  this  fantastic 
pilgrimage  across  the  terrible  stage  of  the  South  as  it  exists." — AthetuBum, 

"  We  almost  feel  as  if  we  were  hearing  the  story  of  some  other  world,  so  different  is  it  to 
an  we  are  most  familiar  with." — Guardian. 

"There  is  excellent  work  in  the  '  Letters  from  a  Mourning  City.*  Much  has  been  written 
about  Horrible  London  ;  here  is  something  to  the  full  as  moving  and  instructive  about 
Horrible  Naples,  and  there  is  scarce  a  line  of  it  but  should  be  read  and  pondered." — Saturdaj 
Review, 


The  Bible  in  the  Holy  Land. 

EXTRACTED  FROM 

DEAN    STANLEY'S    "SINAI    AND    PALESTINE." 

FOR   THE    USE   OF  VILLAGE   SCHOOLS  AND    YOUNG   PERSONS. 

4M  Edition.    Illustrations,     Ptst  8tv.     y,  6d. 


Wealth  and  Welfare: 

AN    EXAMINATION    OF    OUR    NATIONAL    TRADE    POLICY 
AND    ITS    EFFECTS    ON    THE    GENERAL    WELFARE 

OF    THE    NATION. 

By  HASTIN08  BKHTTBTiEY,  Commander  B.N, 

Crown  Svo.    6s. 

' '  The  author's  deductions  are  sound,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  common  sense,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  laiigely  read/'—BMllioMist, 

"  There  is  also  a  well-written  chapter  on  the  relation  between  labour  and  capitaL  Com- 
mander  Berkeley  has  evidently  thought  the  matter  carefully  out,  and  his  book  is  throc^txiat 
marked  by  a  ludditv  and  moderation  which  render  it  deserving  of  careful  study  by  tliQse  who 
are  interested— as  all  of  us  ought  to  be— in  the  '  wealth  and  welfore'  of  our  native  land.**— 
Morning  Post. 


Mr.  Murray  s  New  and  Recent  Publicalions. 


Sermons  and  Addresses  to  Children. 

INCLUDING    THE   BEATITUDES— AND    THE 

FAITHFUL   SERVANT. 

By  ABTHT7B  PENBHYK  STAMXET,  D.D., 

Late  Dean  of  Westminster. 
Post  %vo.    3J.  6d. 


Kugler's  Handbook  of  Painting. 

THE    ITALIAN    SCHOOLS. 

Fifth  Edition^  Revised^  incorporaHng  the  tMst  rtcent  discoveries. 
By  Sir  A.  HENBT  LATABD,  G.C.B.,  B.O.L., 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institut  de  France,  Academic  des  Inicriptions  et  Belles  Lettres ;  Trustee  of 

the  National  Gallery,  &c;  Author  of  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains.** 

With  20O  Illmtrations,     Two  Vols,    Crown  Zvo.    jar. 


England's  Case  Against  Home  Rule. 

By  A.  V.  BIOEY,  B.O.L.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

Fellow  of  All  Sonls,  and  Vinerian  Professor  of  English  Law  at  Oxford. 

Third  Edition,     Crown  %vo,     Js.  6d, 

*'  This  is  a  book  which  will  richly  repay  the  most  careful  study  by  Home  Rulers  as  well 
as  by  Anti-Home  Rulers." — Scotsman. 

"  It  is  in  our  judgment  absolutely  conclusive." — Saturday  Review. 

"  A  deep  feeling  of  political  duty  pervades  the  whole  argument,  which  adds  a  weight  and 
dignity  to  the  reasoning,  and  increases  the  impressive  effect  of  a  work  that  is  alreacfy  note- 
worthy for  its  vigour,  its  acuteness,  and  its  learning." — Guardian, 


Why   England   Maintains    the    Union. 

A   POPULAR   RENDERING   OF   THE   ABOVE   WORK,     By  C.  E.  S. 

PostSvc,     is. 


lo        Mr.  Murray^ s  New  and  Recent  Puilicatians. 

Life  of  William  Carey,  d.d. 

SHOEMAKER    AND    MISSIONARY. 

PROFESSOR    OF    SANSCRIT,    BENGALEE,    AND    MARATHEE 
AT    THE    COLLEGE    OF    FORT    WILLIAM,    CALCUTTA. 

1761— 1834. 

By  GEOBGE  SKITH,   LL.!)., 

Author  of  the  Lives  of  John  Wi]K>n  suid  Alexander  Duff. 
Popttlar  Edition^  Portrait  aud  Illustrations,     Post  8tv.     75.  fiaT. 


♦♦♦♦ 


SIR    MONIER   WILLIAMS'  WORKS. 


Sakoontala:    or,  The  Lost 
Ring. 

An  Indian  drama^  translated  into 
English  prose  and  verse  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Kalidasa. 

By  Snt  MONIEB  WILLIAMS, 
K.O.I.E.,   I>.O.L. 

Pifth  Edition.     Croztm  ^vo.     7j.  6d, 

"This  great  work  of  the  Shakespeare  of 
India  is  taking  its  place  among  those  world- 
famous  poems  that  are  adopted  into  our 
literature  .  .  .  this  is  an  edition  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." — Scotsman. 


Brahmanism    and  Hinduism, 

OR  Religious  Thought  and 
Life  in  India  as  based  ox  the 
Veda. 

By  SIB   MONIEB  WILLIAMS, 
K.C.I.B.y   B.C.L. 

Third  Edition.     8rv.     lox.  6a'. 


Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

AND    THE    ENGLISH    ROMANTIC    SCHOOL. 
By  PBOFESSOB  ALOIS  BBANDL, 

Professor  of  English  at  the  Univenity  of  Prague. 

l^ranBlated  by  LABT  EASTLAXE,  assisted  by  the  Author. 

WiM  Portrait,     Croum  Svo,     12s. 

"  Coleridge's  life,  character,  and  substantial  work  recounted,  described,  and  estimated  whh 
uncommon  geniality  and  fairness,  and  a  most  agreeable  absence  of  ostentation  of  science  and 
system.  ...  A  treatise  of  much  learning  and  good  sense." — St.  James''s  Gazette. 
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Industrial  Ireland. 


A    POPULAR  ENQUIRY    INTO    HER    RESOURCES  AND    THE 

MEANS    OF   DEVELOPING    THEM. 

By  BOBEBT  DENNIS. 

Crown  %vc.     6s, 

*'  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  books 
that  have  been  published  for  many  years  upon  Ireland."— Specfafor. 

"A  book  so  weighty  in  suggestion,  so  sound  and  practical  in  scope." — Saturday  Review. 


Ministry  of  Fine  Art  to  the  Happiness 

of  Life. 

ESSAYS    ON    VARIOUS    ARTS. 

By  T.   GAMBIEB  PABBT. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  an  Index,    Svo.     14J. 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 

Society  of  England. 

VOL.    XXIII.      PART   II.      OCTOBER,    1887. 


CONTENTS : 


The  Making  of  the  Land  in  Eng- 
land.   By  Albert  Pill. 

Microorganisms  and  their  Action 

ON  Milk  and  Milk  Products.    By  Dr.  P. 

ViETK. 

Ensilage  and  Sheep-Feeding  Experi- 
ments AT  WoBURN,  1886-^.  By  Dr.  J. 
Augustus  Vorlchbr. 

Field  Experiments  on  Cabbages  at 

RusPBR,  Horsham.  By  Bernard  Dyer,  B.Sc. 

The  Progress  of  the  Hessian  Fly. 
By  Charles  Whitehead,  F.L.S. 


Report  ox  Experimental  Work  on 

Protectivr  Inoculation  for  Anthrax  and 
Quarter  Ilu     By  Professors  Robertson 

AND   PeNBKRTHY. 

Twenty    Years*    Changes     in    our 

FoKF.iGN  Meat  Supplies.    By  Major  P.  O. 
Craigik. 

Reports  on  the  Exhibition  of  Live- 
stock, Implements,  &c.,  at  the  New* 
castle  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Report  of  the  Consulting  Engineers 

ON  the  Trials  of  Portable  Agricultural 
Enginf^  at  Newcastle.      By  Sir  Fredk. 
Brauwsll,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  and 
^  Anderson,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


h. 


PUBLISHED    HALF-YEARLY.    8w.    it. 
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Dean  Hook's  Church  Dictionary: 

A    PRACTICAL   MANUAL    OF   REFERENCE    FOR 
CLERGYMEN    AND    LAYMEN. 

Edited  by  WALTER  HOOK,  U.A.,  and  W.  B.  W.  STEPHENS, 

Rector  of  Porlodc  Prebendary  of  Chichester. 

14/^  Ediiion^  thoroughly  Revised.     Om  Volume.     (79^ /A)    ^^*     2'^- 

"  No  book  could  have  gone  through  so  many  editions,  and  have  become  so  widely 
appreciated,  without  having  well  deserved  its  reputation  ...  the  revision  has  been 
conducted  with  the  utmost  care,  while  the  judicious  impartiality  with  which  editors  have 
treated  matters  on  which  opinion  is  still  divided,  deserves  our  warmest  acknowledgment."— 
Saturday  Review, 


MOUNTSTUART    ELPHINSTONES    HISTORY    OF    INDIA. 

Part  i.—Hindu  and  Mahommedan  Periods. 

Edited  by  E.  B.  COWELL. 

5/^  Edition^  u*ith  Map.     8zv.     I&r. 

Part  u.—ffise  of  the  British  Power  in 

the  East 

Sdited  by  Sir  EOWABB  COLBBKOOKE,  Bart. 

fVitA  Afaft.    ivo.     l6r. 


The  Great  Silver  River. 

NOTES    OF   A    RESIDENCE    IN    BUENOS    AYRES. 
By  Sir  HORACE  BUMBOLB,  Bart.,  B:.G.U.0. 

H.B.M.  Minister  at  Athens. 
With  Illustrations.     Crovm  8tv.     12s. 

' '  We  cannot  help  being  surprised  at  the  amount  and  accuracy  of  the  information  gathered 
in  so  short  a  time.    The  important  subject  of  emigration  is  admirably  treated." — AtMeiueuwu 

"The  title  conveys  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  the  varied  contents  and  comprehensive 
scope  of  this  graphic- picture  of  S.  American  life  and  sotDery.*'— Academy. 
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The  Twining  Family. 

I.— RECREATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN  of  the  i8th  CENTURY. 
II.— SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    PAPERS    OF   THE   TWINING    FAMILY. 

Edited  by  BICHABB  TWIKIKG. 

2  Vols,     Crown  Sv^.     9^.  each. 


k  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  Colloquial 

Words  and  Phrases, 

ETYMOLOGICAL,    HISTORICAL,    GEOGRAPHICAL, 

AND    DISCURSIVE. 

By  Ck>l.   YXTIiE,   C.B.,   A  ABTHT7B  BXJBNBLL,   C.I.B, 

Medium  8fv.     36/.'   Half  bound. 


THE    NEW  SERIES   OF   ETON    COLLEGE  SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book. 


The  Elementary  Eton  Latin 

Grammar, 


Adapted  to  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar. 
Crovm  %vo,    2s.  6d. 


FOR    USE    IN    THE     LOWER     FORMS. 
Crown  Svo.    y.  6d. 

Compiled  with  the  sanction  of  the  Headmaster, 

By  A.  C.  AINGEB,  U.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge ; 
and  H.  G.  WINTLB,  U.A.,  Oh.  Cb.,  Oxford ; 

Awisunt  Masters  at  Eton  College. 
♦♦♦♦♦ »  »  e • • »♦♦♦♦»»♦♦< 

The  Preparatory  Eton  Latin  Grammar. 

CONTAINING  THE  ACCIDENCE  AND  THE  SYNTAX  RULES. 
ABRIDGED    FROM    THE    lARGER    WORK. 

By  A.  0.  AINGEB,  M.A.,  and  H.  G.  WINTLE,  M.A. 

Crattm  \Sivo,     2s. 
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The  Eton  Horace. 

Part    L    THE  ODES,  EPODES,   AND   CARMEN   S^CULARE. 

With  Notes. 

By  F.  W.  OOBNISH,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  EUon  CoUege. 
In  Two  Parts,     With  Maps.     Crawtt  8tv. 

*^*  As  it  is  comidtrtd  desirable  that  the  Notes  should  be  used  only  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Lesson^  and  not  in  the  Class,  they  are  bound  up  separate  from  the  Text, 

"  The  idea  of  publishing  the  notes  separately  seems  to  us  a  good  one  in  the  case  of  a  text- 
book for  schools.  The  notes  can  then  be  employed  in  preparing  the  lesson,  while  the  text 
alone  is  brought  into  class.  The  Eton  Horace  is  a  thoroughly  sensible  and  useful  book.  The 
notes  are  sufficiently  full  without  sacrificing  brevity,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  they  do  not  shirk 
difficult  passages." — Literary  World. 


THE    ETON    MATHEMATICAL    SERIES. 

^—''Exercises  in  Algebra. 

By  BBWABD  PEAKS    BOUSE,  X.A.,    and 


C0CX8H0TT, 

Assistant  Masters  at  Eton  College. 
Crown  Stw.    3;. 

^^—* Exercises  in  Arithmetic. 

By  B«v.  T.  SALTOK,  K.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 

Crown  %vo,     y, 

"These  handbooks  of '  Exercises '  should  be  widely  used,  as  they  embrace  almost  every 
conceivable  kind  of  question  that  the  ingenuity  of  an  examiner  could  devise.  To  teachers  who 
'  coach '  students  for  the  various  public  examinations  they  will  be  indispensable.  The  volumes 
have  therefore  our  warmest  commendation." — Practical  Teacher. 

*  Keys  to  these  works  supplied  to  authenticated  teachers  on  application  to  the  publisher. 


The  Consulting  Architect 

PRACTICAL    NOTES    ON    DIFFICULTIES    CALLING    FOR 

ARBITRATION. 

By  BOBEBT  KEBB, 

Author  of  "  The  English  Gentleman's  House,"  "  A  Small  Country  House,**  &c. 

Crown  Stv.    9;. 
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Bolingbroke: 

AN    HISTORICAL    STUDY. 

Contents, — The  Political  Life  of  Bolingbroke:  Bolingbroke  in  Exile: 

Literary  Life  of  Bolingbroke. 

Reprinted  from  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  to  which  is  added  an  Essay  on 

"  Voltaire  in  England,"* 

By  J.  CHUBTON  COLLINS. 

Crown  Svo,     ys,  6d, 


The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun; 

SUMMER  AND   WINTER  JOURNEYS    THROUGH    SWEDEN,  NORWAY, 

LAPLAND,  AND    NORTHERN    FINLAND, 

With  Descrii»tions  of  the  Inner  Life  of  the  People,  tiieir  Manners 
AND  Customs,  the  Primitive  Antiquities,  &c.,  &c. 

By  PAX7L  B.  BU  CHAILLU, 

Author  of  "  Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa,"  &c. 

4/A  Edition,     With  Map  and  235  Illustrations,     2  Vols,     Svo,     36.-. 

"  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  work  is  likelyfto  become  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  season." — 
Times. 
"  Full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end." — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
"  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  works  of  the  season." — Nonconformist, 
"  No  writer  has  made  travel  in  desolate  regions  more  attractive." — Spectator, 


The  Western  Pacific,  and  New  Guinea. 

W^ITH    NOTICES    OF   THE    NATIVES,    CHRISTIAN    AND    CANNIBAL, 
AND    SOME   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   OLD   LABOUR   TRADE. 

By  HUGH  HASTINGS  BOMILLT, 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  and  Acting  Special  Commandant  for  New  Guinea. 

Second  Edition^  with  Map,      Crown  Svo.    7/.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  most  amusing  books  of  travel  that  have  been  published  for  some  time." — 
Times. 


1 6        Mr.  Mwrays  New  and  Recent  Ptiblicaiions. 

Some  Verdicts  of  History  Reviewed. 

By    WILIOAK   STEBBHTO. 

Late  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Sw.      1 2  J. 

•'  Mr.  Stebbinjj's  primary  object  is  to  search  out  the  truth,  and  he  seems  to  us  Co  have  been 
singularly  successful  in  his  various  researches.  .  .  .  The  most  interesting  and  important  of 
the  biographical  essays  is  that  which  takes  St  John  for  its  theme.  .  .  .  The  volume  doses 
with  delightful  companion  pictures  of  New  England  and  Virginia." — Times. 


Lord   Beaconsfleld's    Letters  The    Croker    Correspondence 

to  His  Sister.     1830-1852.  and  Diaries,  1809-1830. 

With     Additional    Letters    and  Relating  to   the    Chief  Polilical 

Notes.  Events  of  the  present  Centurj-. 

Edited  by  HIS  BBOTHEB.  By  L0X7IS  J.  JENNINGS,  M.P. 

A  popular  Edition,  Portrait.  Post%vo.  2J.   .  Secoft  J  Edition.  Portrait.  ^Vols.  8zv.  4Sj. 


BULGARIA. 

Struggle    of  the  Bulgarians    The  Growth   of  Freedom  in 

for  National  Independence.  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 


A  History  of  the  War  between 
Bulgaria  and  Servia  in  1885. 

I 

By    Vajor    A.    VON     HUH  IT. 

Map,    Cro7c'ft  Svo,     gs,  j 


Notes  of  a  Traveller  in  Monte- 
negro, Servia,  Bulgaria,  &  Greece. 

By  J.  a.  COTTON  XINCHIN. 
Cro^vn  8tv.     los.  6d. 


A  Child's  First  Latin  Book. 

COMPRISIXG     A    FULL    PRACTICE    OF    NOUNS.    PRONOUNS,    AND 

ADJECTIVES,    WITH    THE    VERBS. 

By  Professor  T.  D.  HALL,  ICA. 

/f  ftf7i'  and  Enl'xrgtd  Edition ^  imluding  the  passive  verb. 

l6nio.     2s, 
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COMPLETION    OF   THE 


Student's  History  of  the  English  Church. 

FROM    THE    EARLIEST    TIMES    TO    THE    PRESENT    DAY. 


By  O.  O.  PEBBT,   M.A., 

Canon  of  Lincoln,  and  Rector  of  Waddington. 

THIRD   PERIOD.     From  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to 

THE  Present  Time.    1717— 1884. 

Post  Svo,     ys.  6d, 

Amongst  other  matters  dealt  with  in  this  volume  are  the  Great  Revival  Movement  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century — the  foundation  of  the  Colonial  Church — the  Oxford  Movement 
— the  Papal  Aggression — the  Rise  of  Ritualism — the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church— 
the  Pan-Anglican  Conferences — the  Gorham  Case — Essays  and  Reviews — Bishop  Colenso's 
Works— the  Ridsdale  Case,  &c..  &c., 

Already  publiahed. 
FIRST    PERIOD,     596—1509;    SECOND    PERIOD,     1509—171;. 

Pos.  8w.     7^.  6</.  each. 

"  A  most  valuable  history,  full  of  information  well  digested  and  arranged,  and  enriclied 
by  well-chosen  quotations  from  documents  which  are  buried  in  blue  books  and  law  reports,  or 
'  live  dispersedly '  in  numerous  biographies  and  memoirs." — Journal  of  Education, 

"  We  have  repeatedly  commended  this  careful  and  excellent  abndgment  of  the  Speak  r's 
Commentary.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  superior  to  any  other  commentary  of  the  same  size. 
With  respect  to  this  last  volume  we  may  venture  to  say  that  it  attains  to  a  higher  level  of  general 
exoellence  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  ...  As  good  a  book  as  we  are  likely  to  meet  with  for 
many  a  day." — Church  Bells. 


Sketches   of  the   History  of 

Christian  Art. 

By  the    late  LOBD  LXND8AT. 
Suond  Editioiu    2  Vols,   800.    24J. 


Symbols  d  Emblems  of  Early 

ChHstlan  Art. 


By  LOXnSA  TWIKIKa. 
Illustrations.     Crown  fij'o.     12s. 


♦♦♦ 


Persia  and  the  Persians. 

By  8.  G.  W.  BENJAMIN, 

Late  United  States  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Persia. 

With  60  IllMs/rations.     8zv.      24/. 


England's  Chronicle  In  Stone. 

By  J.  F.  HUNNEWELL. 

Derived  from  her  Cathedrals, 
Churches,  Abbeys,  &c 

With  60  Illustrations.     Zio.     24 j. 
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DR.   SCHLIEMAN'S    WORKS. 

Tiryns.    \  \  Troja. 

A  Prenistoric  Palace    of  the  Researches  and  Discoveries  on 

Kings  of^Tiq^s.     Disclosed  by         the  Site  of  Homer's   Troy,  and 
Excavations  iu  1884-85. 

Ulusiraticus,    42/. 

Ancient  MycensB. 

Discoveries  and  Researches  on 


the  Sites  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns. 

IliustreUions,     5ar. 


Other  Sites. 

Illustrations,     ^is* 

Urn. 

History  of  the  City  and  Coun- 


try of  the  Trojans. 

Illustrations,     50^. 


Sir  Hector's  Watch. 

A   STORY. 
By  CHABLES  G&ANYILLE. 

Post  8zv.     zs.  6d. 


'♦♦4 


COMPLETION    OF    THE 

Student's  Commentary  on  the 

Holy  Bible. 

ABRIDGED     FROM    THE    "SPEAKER'S     COMMENTARY." 
Edited  by  JOHN  M.  FULLER,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Bexley,  and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Kirk's  College,  London. 
""    6  vols.     Crown  Sivo,     Js,  6d.  each  vol, 

OLD    TESTAMENT. 

Vol.  I. — Genesis  to  Deuteronomy.     I     Vol.  III.— Job  to  Ecclesiastes. 
,,  II.— Joshua  to  Esther.  '  „  IV. — Isaiah  to  Malachi. 

NEW    TESTAMENT. 

Vol.  I. — GosPEiiS  AND  Acts.    Vol.  II.— Epistles  and  Reaelation.     [/ust  out. 

"  The  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  this  new  Commentary  is  in  all  respects  satis&c- 
tory.    The  execution  is  as  good  as  the  idea — ^vvhich  is  sa>'ing  a  great  deal." — Church  Bells. 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Speaker's  Commentary  has  marked  an  era  in  Biblical 
literature,  as  the  most  successful  of  all  scientific  expositions  of  the  Bible  yet  given  to  the  public 
.  .  .  .  in  this  abridgment  we  are  glad  to  see  the  essential  portion  of  tl>e  great  ori^nal  is 
faithfully  preserved."— ^«^//jA  Churchman, 
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THE     NAPIERS. 


far//  miliary  Life  of  Gen. 

Sir  Qeorge  Napier. 

Edited  by  liis  Son,  General 
WK.  V AFTER. 

With  Portrait,     Crown  8tv.     yj.  W. 


Life    of    Gen.    Sir    Charles 

James  Napier. 

By  the  Hon.  WM.  NAFIEB 
BBUOS. 

mtA  Portrait,   Crown  Sw.    I2J. 


Old  English  Plate: 

ECCLESIASTICAL,    DECORATIVE,    AND    DOMESTIC; 

ITS   MAKERS  AND    MARKS. 

With  Improved  Tables  of  the  Date-Letters  used  in  England,  Scotland, 

AND  Ireland. 

By  WILFBED  J.  CBIPPS,  M.A..  F.S.A« 

77iird  Edition,  with  Illustrations y  and  Facsimiles,     Medium  %vo,     2is, 


WORKS    BY    REV.    DR.    WAGE. 

Pmincipal  of  King's  College. 

I.— Christianity  and  H/forality: 

Being    the    BOYLE    LECTURES,    1874-5. 

Seventh  Edition,     Crown  8tv.    6s, 


II. — The  Foundations  of  Faith: 

Being   the    BAMPTON    LECTURES    for    1879. 

Second  Edition,     Svo,     Js,  6d, 

III. — The  Gospel  and  its  Witnesses: 

SOME  of  the  CHIEF  FACTS  in  the  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD, 

Second  Edition,     Crown  Svo,    6s. 
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NEW    AND    CHEAPER    EDITIONS    OF    DR.   WM.   SMITHS 

LATIN    DICTIONARIES. 


I 


-k  Complete  Lot  in- English  Dictionary. 

WITH  TABLES  OF  THE   ROMAN  CALENDAR,  MEASURES. 

WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEY. 

AND 

A    DICTIONARY    OF    PROPER    NAMES. 

By  WU.  SMITH,  LL.D.,   D.C.L. 

ig//i  and  Cheaper  Edition,     (taso//.)    Medium  8zv.     i6j. 

This  work  holds  an  intermediat*  place  V)etween  the  Thesaurus  of  Forcellini  and  the 
ordinary  School  Dictionaries,  performing  the  same  service  for  the  Latin  language  as 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon  has  done  for  the  GreTk.  It  therefore  avoids  those  n.inute 
subdivisions  and  numerous  quotations  which,  however  useful  in  a  Thesaurus,  render  a 
Dictionary  less  practically  useful  to  students. 

"  A  most  useful  hook,  and  fills  for  Laiin  Literature  the  place  now  occupied  by  IJddcU's  ami 
Scott's  Lexicon  for  Greek."— Sir  G.  Coknkwall  Lewis. 

"  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  '  Latin  Dictionary '  is  a  great  convenience  to  me.  I  think  that  he  hi^ 
been  very  judicious  in  what  he  has  omitted^  as  well  as  in  what  l»c  has  inserted." — Dean  Sc:ott. 
D.D.,  Author  of  the  "  Creek  Lexicon," 


n.->4  Copious  English' Lot  in  Dictionary. 

COMPILED  FROM  ORIGINAL  SOURCES. 
By  WU.  SMITH,   LL.D.,  and  Prof.  T.  D.  HAXL,   M.A. 

5M  and  Cheaper  Edition,     {970pp.)    Aledmm  Szw.     ids. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Authors  of  this  work  to  produce  a  more  complete  an*! 
more  perfect  English-Latin  Dictionary  than  yet  exists,  and  every  article  has  been 
the  result  of  original  and  independent  research. 

Great  pains  have  l>een  taken  in  classifying  the  different  senses  of  the  English  toords, 
so  as  to  enable  the  student  readily  to  find  what  be  \%anis. 

Each  meaning  is  illustrated  by  examples  from  the  classical  writers ;  and  those  phrases 
are  as  a  general  rule  given  in  both  English  and  Latin. 

"  This  work  is  the  result  of  a  dear  insight  into  the  faults  of  its  prcdiscessors  as  to  plan, 
classification,  and  examples.  In  previous  dictionaries  the  various  senses  of  E'lglish  words  art; 
commonly  set  down  hap-h.izard.  This  has  been  avoided  in  the  present  instance  by  the 
classification  of  the  senses  of  the  English  words  according  to  the  order  of  the  student's  neecL 
Not  less  noteworthy  is  the  copiousness  of  the  examples  from  the  I^tin.  with  which  every 
English  word  is  illustrated  ;  and,  last  not  least,  the  exceptional  accuracy  of  the  T«ferencc»  b^* 
which  these  examples  are  to  be  verified. '—iVi/yrr/frn'  J^evieic. 
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Cbf  ;S>pfakcr^g   Commentarp^ 

k  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible. 

EXPLANATORY    AND    CRITICAL,    WITH    A    REVISION 

OF    THE    TRANSLATION. 

BY    BISHOPS    AND   CLERGY    OF   THE    ANGLICAN    CHURCH. 

Edited    by    F.    C.    COOK,    M.A.. 

Canon  of  Exeter,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Queen. 


The  Old  Testament 

Complete  in  6  Vols,     Medium  %vo, 
£6  IS  J. 

VOL, 

I, — Genesis — Deuteronomy.    30/. 
II.— Joshua— L  Kings.    20s, 
1 1 1. — II.  Kings— Esther.     i6j. 
'V.— Job — Song  of  Solomon.    24.?. 
^Isaiah,     Jeremiah,     Lamenta- 
tions.   20s. 
VI. — Ezekiel — Malachi.    25/. 

*,•  The  folhmnng  are  soid  separately:— Tub.  Book  of  Psalms  and  St.  John's 
Gospel,  ioj.  6d,  each.    The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ^s,  td. 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Speaker's 
Commentary  will  supersede  all  older  commentaries 
for  English  readers,  !w>  far  as  an  external  com  men* 
tary  is  concerned." — Guardian, 


The  New  Testament 

Compute  in  4   Vols,      Medium  %vo, 

VOL. 

1. — SS.    Mati'hevv,     Mark,    Luke. 
18^. 

II.— St.  John,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
2ar. 
III.— Romans— Philemon.    281. 
1V\— Hebrews— Revelation.    28j. 


"We  regard  these  volumes  as  a  specimen  of 
English  scholarship  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed.  The  arrangement  is  admirable."  — 
NoftcoHformist. 


Archbishop  of  York. 

Bishops  Jackson,  Harold  Browne, 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  Basil 
Jones,  Jacobson,  &  Alexander. 

Deans  Mansel,  Johnson,  Plumptre, 
Payne  Smith,  Howson,  Scott. 

Archdeacons  Lee,  Rose. 


LIST   OF    WRITERS: 

Canons  Westcott,  Espin,  Rawlinson, 
Cook,  Elliott,  Kay,  Drake,  Gif- 
ford,  Evans,  VVaite. 

Professors  Gandell,  Lumby,  Fuller. 

Prebendaries  Currey,  Huxtable, 
Kingsbury,  Meyrick,  Wage,  and 
Bullock. 

Revs.   S.   Clark  &  J.  F.  Thrupp. 


UNIFORM    WITH    THE    ABOVE. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Apocrypha. 


LIST  OF   WRITERS: 

George  Salmon,  D.D. 
J.  H.  LuPTON,  M.A. 
J.  M.  Fuller,  M.A. 
C.  J.  Ball,  M.A. 


Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 
Alfred  Edersheim,  D.D. 
Archdeacon  Gifford,  D.D. 
Canon  Rawlinson,  M.A. 


Edited  by  HEN&T  WAGS,   D.D., 

Principal  of  King's  College,  Lont'oo. 
(1230/^.)    2  Vols,     Medium  %vo,     50X. 


Albemakle  Street, 

A^l^  1888. 


MR.  MURRAY'S 

FORTHCOMING    WORKS 


Tl:(e     doffe^pondende     of 
©kniel    O'doiinell, 

THE  LIBERATOR. 

Now   FIRST  PUBLISH  ED,   WITH   A  MEMOIR   AND  NOTES. 

.By  WU.  J.  FITZPATBICX. 

With  PortraiL     2   Vols.     8sv. 

-M 

I^ive^    of    Twelve    G[ood    ]V[ei|. 

By  JOHN  W.  BUBGK)Ky  B.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 

I, — The  learned  Divine,    Martin  Joseph  Routh. 
II. — The  Restorer  of  the  OUi  Paths.    Hugh  James  Rose. 
III. — The  Saintly  Liver.    Charles  Marriott. 
IV. — The  Great  Provost,    Edward  Hawkins. 
V. — TJie  Remodeller  of  the  E/iscofate,     Samuel  Wilberporck. 
VI. — The  Humble  Christian,    Richard  Lynch  Cotton. 
VII. — The  Faithful  Stnvard,    Richard  Greswell. 
Vlll,— The  Pious  Librarian,     Henry  Octavius  Coxs. 
IX. — The  Christian  Philosopher,    Henry  Longubvillk  Manseu 
X.—T/te  Singlemindtd  Bishop,    William  Jacobson. 
X\,^The  Earnest  Parish  Priest,    Charles  Page  Eden. 
XII.— 77;^  Good  Layman,    Charles  Longuet  Higgins. 

Tuto  Vols,     Croum  8w. 


'*  -  — ^— —  a- 
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Tl\fee  G[ei\efktioi\^   of 

OR    THE    ME.AIOIRS    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF 

MRfe.  JOHN  TAYLOR,   MRS.  SARAH  AUSTIN, 

AND   LADY   DUFF   GORDON. 

By  JANET  BOSS  (nee  DUFF  GOBDOK). 

With  Portraits.     2  Vols.     Crtnifn  %vo. 


TRAVELS  IN  AUSTRALIA,  INCLUDING  A  YEAR'S  RESIDENCE 

AMONG   THE    LITTLE    KNOWN    SAVAGE    TRIBES    IN 

THE    N.E.    PART    OF    THE    CONTINENT. 

By  CABL  LXTMHOLTZ,  M.A., 

Member  of  the  Scientific  Academy  of  Christiania. 
With  Maps  attd  loo  Illustrations,      Medium  %vo. 


By  WK.  XNIOHT/ 

Pro'essor  or  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

With  B>r:rai\    8«w 


24  -1^''-  Muyrays  Forthcoming  ]Vorks. 

Ir(tefr(citioi)kl    I^aw. 

By  SIR  HEiraY  STnCNSS  UAIKE,  K.C.S.I., 

Late  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Xfember  of  the  Indian  <'^ouncil,  formerly  Corpus 
Profcs«or  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Foreign  Associate  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France. 


I^ii\ai|de    ai\d   1  olitic^  ;     ai| 

By  SYDNEY  BUXTOX,   M.P., 

Author  of  "A  Handbook  of  Political  Questions,"  &c 


2   VotS,      8l/i?. 


♦♦- 


Btepl\ei]    Si^lop. 


PIONEER,    :^IISSIONARY    AND    NATURALIST    IN    CENTRAL 

INDIA.     i844-i8')3. 

« 

By  GEOBGE  SMITH,  LL.D.,  C.I.E., 

Author  of  '*  The  Life  of  William  Carcj',*'  &c. 
With  Fortran  and  IlUtstrations,     Zvo, 


MEMOIR    OF 


G^eof^e    i<dii\ur(d    ^tfeet,     r.a., 

ARCHITECT. 

£y  his  Son,  AKTHX7B  EDHTJin)   STK££T. 

With  Portraif,      %vc. 
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THE   EARLY  HISTORY,  MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 
ANCESTORS  OF  THE   ENGLISH-SPEAKING    NATIONS. 

ILLUSTRATED  FROM 

THE  ANTIQUITIES   DISCOVERED   IN   MOUNDS.    CAIRNS,  AND   BOGS, 
AS  WELL  AS  FROM  THE  ANCIENT    SAGAS   AND   EDDAS. 

By  PAT7L  B.  DU  CHAILLU, 

Author  of  "  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  &c. 
With  1200  IHustrations,     2  Vols,  Medium  %vo. 

Very  crude  and  mistaken  ideas  have  long  prevailed  concerning  the  races  of  Northmen,  who 
at  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire  overran  and  settled  in  Britain  and  the  Northern  Coasts 
of  Germany  and  France,  and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  great  English-speaking  community 
throughout  the  world.  These  ideas  were  derived  from  hostile  or  prejudiced  sources,  and  have 
been  adopted  by  one  historian  after  another.  More  recent  research  has,  however,  established 
the  fact  that  these  Northern  ancestors  of  ours  were.no  barbarians,  but  a  most  highlv  civilized 
and  accomplished  people,  pre-eminent  not  only  in  the  science  of  war,  but  in  all  the  arts  of 
peace.  Vast  quantities  of  objects,  including  arms  and  armour,  gold  and  silver  ornaments  of 
the  most  skilful  workmanship  and  refined  beauty ;  wood  carving,  filigree  work,  agricultural 
and  domestic  implements,  magnificent  carriages,  &c.,  have  bmn  unearthed  and  are  now 
deposited  in  the  Museums  of  Scandinavia.  But  besides  these  material  testimonies  to  the 
{;^reatness  of  these  Northmen,  we  have  the  literary  and  historic  records  of  the  Sagas  and  Eddas, 
and  by  testing  the  evidence  of  one  with  the  other  we  can  obtain  a  wonderfully  vivid  idea  of 
the  manners,  customs,  laws,  traditions,  and  domestic  life  of  a  bygone  age. 

Mr.  Du  Chaillu  has  devoted  seven  years  of  incessant  labour  to  the  collection  of  materials 
from  every  available  source,  and  has  written  a  book  which  bids  fair  to  do  for  our  ancestors 
what  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  did  for  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  work  will  be  embellished  by 
over  z,20o  illustrations. 

^4 . 

THE    LIFE    OF 

^if    Willikii\    ^ieir\en^^  f.rs., 

CIVIL   ENGINEER. 
By  Dr.  WILLIAM  POLE,  F.B.8. 

Hon.  Sbcrbtary  of  the  Institutb  op  Civil  Ekgineers. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustraiions,     %vo. 

♦♦ 

A    SELECTION    FROM 

¥l\e    ^6iei|tifi(5     ?kj)ef^    of    tl\e 
Icite  ^if  Wii\.  ^ieir\ei)^,  r.Rs. 

2  Vols,    Svo, 
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RECORD    OF   THE    SERVICES   IN 

^^ki|i^tki\    ki|d    tl\e   f^irqjkb 


OF 


^ikjof    G^eof^e    ©fokdfoot,   c.b. 

Governor  General's  Agent  on  the  N.W.  Frontier  of  India. 
COMPILED  FROM  HIS  PAPERS  AND  THOSE  OF 

LORDS   ELLENBOROUGH  AND   HARDINGE. 

By  KAJOB  WM.  BBOADFOOT,  B.E. 


-♦4- 


■FEE    NEW    SEBIES     OF    ETON    COIiIiEaE    BCHOOIa    BOOKS. 

FOR    USE    IN    THE    HIGHER    FORM. 

By  FRANCIS  HAT  BAWLINS,  MJk.,   and 
WILLIAK  BALPH  INGE,   M.A., 

Fellows  of  King's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Masters  at  Eton  College. 

Crown  %vo. 


■♦♦' 


I<e6ttife^  ox\  tl\e  Ii^fkUibility  of 

By  OEOBOE  SALMON,  D.S.,  D.O.L.,  ftc.^ 

Pkovost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Author  of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New 

8tV. 
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THE   DTTKE    OF   ABGYLL'S   WORKS. 

New   EditdonB. 

¥l\e    lJi)ity    of   ^fkttife. 

By  the  DUKE  OF  ABGYLL,  X.a. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Editioti*     %vo,     125, 


Tl\e    S(ei^    of    I<kw. 


By  the  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL^  X.G. 

19M  Edition,     WUh  Illustrations.     Crown  Zvo, 

♦♦ 

THE 

Wofk^  of  G^eof^e  Soi^ow. 

A  Re-issue  in  Monthly  Volumes,  Post  8«v,  2s,  6d,  each, 

"  The  career  and  works  of  George  Borrow  are  well  worthy  of  study ;  he  may  have  been  '  a 
vagabond '  by  taste  and  habit,  but  he  was  eminently  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  and  many 
men  have  earned  greater  name  and  fame  without  hsdf  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  society." — 
Saturday  Review, 

I.    The  Bible  in  Spain;   or^  the  Journeys  and  Im- 

prisonments  of  an  Englishman  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the  Scriptures 
m  the  Peninsula.     With  Portrait.  [Ready, 

II.    The  Zincali :  an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  of  Spain ; 

their  Manners,  Customs,  Religion,  and  Language.  [Ready, 

III.    Lavengro  ;     The    Scholar — the    Gipsy — and    the 

Priest  [May, 

IV.  The    Romany   Ry?:   a  Sequel  to  Lavengro. 

[June. 

V.  Wild   Wales :   its  People,  Language,  and  Scenery. 

[Juiy. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above.  Post  StfO,  5^. 

YU   Romano  Lavo-Lil ;  With  Illustrations  of  English 

Gypsies,  their  Poetry  and  Habitations. 
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^l\e  Soly  ^Plkde^  of  Jefu^klem 


By  J.  HAYTEB  LEWIS,  F.S.A. 

With  Illmtrations,     4/^. 


A 

^ekdkble  %i\^i\  ©idtioi|kfy. 

GIVING    THE    GREEK    AND    LATIN    ROOTS    WITH    THEIR    DERIVA- 
TIVES  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  CLASSICAL  GRAMMARS, 

With  a  Complete  Alphabetical  Index,  including  words  of  Teutonic  Oricik. 

By  DAVID  MILNB,   U.A. 

Crown  8tw. 

The  English  language  is  composed  of  two  elements,  the  Saxon  and  the  Classical.  Words  of 
Saxon  origin,  such  as  hand,  shoe,  cat,  cow,  hard^  high,  go,  get,  &c..  are  familiar  to  us  from 
infancy  and  need  no  explanation.  Nearly  all  our  harder  words  come  to  us  directly  or 
indirectly  from  Latin  and  Greek  roots.  The  main  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  provide  for  those 
who  either  do  not  get  a  classical  education,  or  who  are  mere  bqg^nners  in  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  an  easy,  interesting  and  instructive  method  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  derivatives  from  these  kmguages  common  in  English. 


-•-f- 


S   f)idtioi)kf3-   of   Syir^nolo^. 

SETTING    FORTH    THE 

ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    HYMNS    OF 

ALL    AGES    AND    NATIONS, 

WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE   TO    THOSE   CONTAINED   IN  THE 

HYMN    BOOKS    OF    ENGLISHSPEAKING    COUNTRIES, 

AND   NOW    IN    COMMON    USE; 

Together  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  op  their  Authors  ano 
Translators,  and  Historical  Articles  on  National  and  Denominationai. 
Hymnody,  Breviaries,  Missals,  Primers,  Psalters,  Sequences,  &c.,  te. 

By  VARIOUS  WRITERS. 
Edited  by  JOHN  JULIAK,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Wincobank*  Sheffield. 
One  Volume,    Medium  Stw. 
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NEW   EDITION    OF   QROTE'S   GREECE. 

S  fii^tofy   of  G^feede 

FROM    THE    EARLIEST    PERIOD    TO    THE    TIME    OF 

ALEXANDER   THE    GREAT. 

By  OEOKGB  OBOTE. 

With  Portrait^  Map^  and  Plans^  10  Voh»^  Po^t  %vOy  5/.  ecuh„ 


•  • 


Tht  Volumes  may  be  had  separately. 
Contents : 


I.  Legendary  Greece. 


II.  Early  Society  ;  Homeric  Poems  ; 

Gbographv;  Racbs;  Migrations  :  Lykur- 
Gus  ;  MsssiNiAN  Wars  ;  Conquest  of 
Sparta  ;  Acs  or  Dkspots  ;  SoLdN. 

III.  Greeks  of  Asia  ;  Phoenicians  ; 
Assyrians  ;  Egyptians  ;  Carthagb  ;  Grbbk 
Colonies  ;  Pan-hkllsnic  Festivals  ;  Lyric 
Poetry  ;  Pbisistratid^  at  Athens  ;  Per- 
sian Empire;  Ionic  Reyolt. 

IV.  Marathon  ;  Ionic  Philosophers  ; 

THERMOPVLiB :  Salamis  :  Plat^a  and  My- 
KALB ;  Sicily  and  the  Gelonian  Dynasty  ; 
Themistokles  and  Aristeioes  ;  Growth 
OP  Athenian  Empire  ;  PbriklAs  ;  Block- 

AOB  OF  PoTIO^KA. 

V.  Peloponnesian  War  ;    Peace  op 

NiKiAS  ;  Battle  of  Mantineia  ;  Sicilian 
Expedition  planned  :  AlkibiadAs. 

VI.  Operations  in  Syracuse  and  De- 
struction of  the  Athenian  Armament  ; 
Oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  ;  Re- 
stored Democracy  ;  Cyrus  the  Younger 


in  Asia  Minor  ;  Battle  of  ARCiNUSiC ; 
The  Thirty  Tyrants  and  their  Expul- 
sion. 

VII.  Drama  ;  Rhetoric  and  Dialec- 
tics ;  Sophists  ;  SokratAs  ;  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks;  LAcsOiCMONiAN  Empire;  Corin- 
thian WAR ;  Agesilaus  ;  Battle  of  Kni- 
Dus ;  Peace  of  Antalkidas. 

VIII.  Subjugation  of  Olynthus   by 

Sparta:  Battle  of  Leuktra;  Epamein- 
ONDAS ;  Headship  of  ThAbes  ;  Pelopidas  ; 
Mantineia  ;    Sicilian    Affairs  ;    Elder 

DiONYSIUS. 

IX.  Carthaginian  Army  at  Syra- 
cuse ;  DiONYSIUS  the  Younger  ;  Dion  ; 
TiMOLEON ;  Accession  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  ;  Sacred  War  ;  Euboic  and  Olynthian 
Wars  ;  Demosthenes  ;  CHiCRONsiA ;  Alex- 
ander THE  Great  ;  Capture  of  Th£bes. 

X.  Asiatic  Campaigns  of  Alexander; 

Battle  of  Issus  ;  Siege  of  Tyre  ;  Death 
of  Alexander  ;  Samian  War  ;  Extinc- 
tion OF  Grecian  Freedom  ;  Sicilian  and 
Italian  Greeks;  AgathoklAs;  Outlying 
Hellenic  Cities  ;  General  Index. 


THIS    IS   NOW    THE    ONLY   JSDITIOX   IN   CIBCUZATION. 


UNIFORM    WITH    THE    ABOVE    WORK. 

G^fote^^   ?lkto. 

Edited  by  Professor  BAIK. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,    4  Vols,     Crown  Svo,    6s,  each. 

By  a  New  Arrangement  of  the  Contents,  each  Volume  is  composed  of  hbasly 

Related  Subjects. 


•  • 


The  Volumes  may  be  had  separately. 


Contents. 

I.  SpecuIatiYe  Philosophy  in  Greece  before  So- 

krates;  Growth  of  Dialectic;  other  Com- 
panioiisofSokrates:  Xenophon;  Life  of  Plato; 
Platonic  Canon ;  Platonic  Compositions  gener- 
ally ;  Apology  of  Sokrates ;  luiton ;  Euthry- 
phron. 

II.  Alkibiades  I.  and  XL;  Hipptas  Major,  Hip- 
pias  Minor ;  Hipparchus — Minos ;  Theages ; 


Eraste  or  Anterast«— Rirales ;  Ion ;  Laches ; 
Charmides  ;  Lysis ;  Euthydemos ;  Menon  ; 
Protagoras;  Gorgias;  Phcdoiu 

III.  Phaedrus — Symposion;  Pannenides  TliesBte> 
tus;  Sophistes;  Politikus;  Kratylus;  Phile- 
bus ;  Menexenus  Kleitophon. 

IV.  Republic ;  Tinueus  and  Kritias ;  Leges  and 
Epinomis.    General  Index. 
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WITH    NOTICES    OF    FORMOSA,    LIU-KIU.    AND    THE 
ISLANDS    OF   THE    MALAY   ARCHIPELAGO. 

By  F.  H.  H.  GXXILLEMABB,  F.L.S. 

JVnu  EdUion,    Maps  and  Illustrations,    Medium  8w. 


,WITH    A    CHAPTER   ON    JAINISM. 

By   8IB  MOKIEB  WILLIAMS,  K.O.I.&,  D.C.L. 

8«f. 


■♦4- 


I<ondoi| ; 


Its    Historical   Associations,  Antiquarian 

and   Modem. 

ORIGINALLY  COMPILED  BY  THE  LATE  PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  F.S.A. 
A  Library  Edition^  Revised,  Jie'Written  and  Re-ammgeeL 
-By  JAMJBB  THOBKE  aad  H.  B.  WHBATLBT. 

3   Vols.    Medium  8cw. 
^4 


I<ife    of    ^exkqdef    f^ope 


By  W.  J.  G0X7&TH0PE,  X.A. 

Forming  thr  Completing  Volumk  of  the 

LIFE    AND    WORKS    OF    POPE. 

ma  C*piom  Index  t9  tht  WM*  Wtrk.    tt». 
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¥l\e  ^tudei|t^^  Si^tofy  of  tl\e 

FROM   THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   EMPIRE   TO   THE 
ACCESSION   OF   COMMODUS,  A.D.  i8o. 

Post  Ztfc, 

*,*  This  work  wUl  take  up  the  History  at  the  point  at  which  Dean  Liddell  leaves  off,  and 
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